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THE PURSUIT OF PEACE 


The world 15 in the throes of a great {)eace crisis. The fate of the 
DisarTTtainent t'onference hangsan the balance. Doubt is being 
cast on the capcicity to survive of the !>eague of Nations. There 
IS oKHe t<iik of war and more apprebension alxiut war, than at 
any tinu' ^mce Uie end of the World War, ''ftiere are many who 
have given up They dismiss the Dis^imiament Conference 

and the League of Natums as idle dreams and dangerous futilities. 
!rt the name of realism they bid us give up all idea of ever sub- 
jecting all nations to a wwld law that shall pledge them to peace 
and cc>-o|'>erat ion . They profess to discover so'ma law of Nature 
which ordains that human development' ihall tw 1 m ewr arrested 
at thi* stagi‘ of f,he nation vState and Empire. Some even go so 
far as to affirm that it is by the Divine Will that nations live in a 
state of anarchy, ttach .sole judge* of its o-wn rights as a law unto 
tt.se!f, and ready to defend its view of tliose rights by force applied 
at ite own discretion. l"hey ask m to go back to theold meldiods 
of isolation or military ahiam^. In Wth cases they admit* and 
indeed urge, that this potky implies large armaments and a 
vot. cxv-™»^o,„ X , u 
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the hilt by the most solemn treaty obligations to oiganhie the 
world for peace. It may safely be predicted that were any 
Government in this country either openly or clandestinely to 
abandon or to appear to abandon the great enterprise of organising 
peace and to relapse into prepa|^tion for war and intematicmal 
anarchy, it would be regarded by the people as morally and 
politically bankrupt, and would be swept from power. Sir 
Edward Grey, as he then was, ^edicted in 1912 that the race in 
armaments would end in revolimon or war. Two years later his 
prediction received terrible confirmation. If we begin a new race 
in armaments it will infallibly end|n the same way 

Whatever else we do. then,*at any rate there no ws^ out 
along the path indicated by the so^ralled realists. Att^nts to 
go back to pre-w^r methods an 5 standards in intemanonal 
relations would, if successful, bring on the most appalling 
catastrophe. Btit they would never have a chance to go thus far, 
for a Government thatmiadc the attempt would not long survive. 
The only policy, in fac* c>f)en to us is, therefore, to make a reality 
of the collective peace svj^em, including the obligation drastically 
to reduce armaments. But how is this to be done ? 

Before answering this Cjuestion it is nc^cessary to glance at the 
background and early years of the League, for accurate know- 
ledge of the relevant facts is essential to sound judgment on 
questions of policy. It may l>e safely asserttnl that nine-tenth.s 
of those notv writing and s|)caking so glibly about the necei^sity 
for scrapping or reforming the League have never read the 
Covenant, kt alone possess any knowledge of how and why its 
provisions were framed, or the way in whidi they have l>een 
interpreted and applied. The League of Nations was boni in the 
agony of the World War, at the co.st of 10,000,000 dead and 
20,000,000 wounded. But it was conceived more than half a 
century’ ago in thft womb of Time. 

The mechanical and industrial revolutions of the last century 
and a half have brought about a greater increase in the population 
of the world and bigger changes in man’s way of life and attitude 
to the universe than in the previous 20(x> years. It is a truism 
to-day that coal, water-power and ckxrtricity, the steam and 
petrol engine, railways, steamships, motor cars, telegraph, tele- 
phone, wireless and broadcasting have knit the whole world 
together into one interdependent society, economically and 
culturally— a society in which war anywhere may become war 
everywhere, and in which every war is a civil war. The march 
of science that has brought these things has also made war 
infinitely more devastating than ever before, for it has become an 
orgy of mutual hatred and destruction, for whidi the whole 
population and the whole moral and material forces o( the 
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belUgmiit countries are mobilised, and whare the front is the 
whole face of the bud. VktcMrs suffer no less than vanquished, 
and neutrab suffer in alnmt equal degree with the belligerents. 

The growing interdependence of nations led to an increase in 
intemational conferences, which roughly doubled in number in 
every decade betweaa i84b*and the outbreak of war. As con- 
ferences increased numbers they specialised according to t^e 
purposes for which they were held. At an early stage conferences 
for co-operation in matters otcommon concern on technical issues 
gave rise to conventions setting up some kind of permanent 
intemationa] machinery. ^These bits of machinery whidi were 
scattered about in various capitals were given the generic name of 
* rublic Intemational Unions/ The Universal Postal Union, 
Khe^Telegraph Union, thcWntemational Public Health Office, and 
the Intemational Institute of Agriculture are examples. Even 
before the war there were disarmament con^rences. They led, 
like the League of Nations' own eff(|^s at disarmament, at an 
early stage to the realisation that dlsannameiU was imjxsssible so 
long as States lived in a condition of anarchy, and each was judge 
of its own rights and entitlcni to or not as it pleased. The 
two Hague Conferences of and 1907 made a gallant attempt 
to s<.‘i up machinery for the peaceful settlement of disputes, but 
got no further than some model conciliation and arbitration 
con\'en(ions and a panel of arbitrators, which was given the some- 
what high-sounding name of the Pemiancnl Court of Arbitration. 

Ever since the attempt to set up a small and reactionary 
League of Nations compost'd of Great Powers had broken dowm 
after the Napoleonic Wars (largely owing to this country' s return 
to a policy of isolation) a vague tradition had j>ersiste<! of some 
5w>rt of concert of the Cireat Powers, known as the Concert of 
Europe, This tradition assumeil more substance towards the end 
of the cenlur>^ and was referred to by Lord Salisbury as the 
' rudiuientary {..egisiaturc of Europe.' 1 ne idea bt'hind it was 
that if a quarrel berween two States threatened to degenerate 
into war, the resuiting disturbance was so injui ious to the interests 
of the whole international comnrunity that countries not parties 
to the quarrel were entitled to be consulted, and should be given 
a chance to attempt mediatitm and good offices, in the hope of 
averting the threat of war. This system persisted up to the 
outbreak of the Wartd War, But it had suffered owing to the 
emergence of certain new' small States in South-Eastern Europe 
(|lhe i^lkans). and owing to the fact that, as the balance of power 
bad iffiifted in htvour of Germany, Great Britain was drawn in 
more and more on the other side, and so was no longer mgarded as 
a neutral and dismttmHited country by the Central Powers. In 
the twelve days between the Serajevo inckieitt and the outbreak 
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of the World War diplomacy spent the time m fruittess eadeavottn 
to bring about a conference between the Powere ctmcenwd. 

There was no obligation on them to meet in confaneoce or to 
hold their hands in order to ^vc the conference procedure a 
chance. The militar>^ machine in every country — as one states- 
man explained in despair— was so hi|hiy organised that it could 
start running at the touch of a button, and gothing could stcq> it. 
But the peace machiner>^ was nonH|?dstent. The nations found 
that the monstrous paradox of prej^uing for war to have peace 
culminated logically in a ‘ preventive ’ war. Sir Edward Grey, 
during those twelve da>^, urged that if it were possible to weather 
the crisi? without war tlu ensuing permd of relief should be used 
for setting up some form of league or as%K:iation of natiAis w'hicfi 
would pledge States to meet in confei^nce before attemptitlg % 
solution by force, and which would surround this pledge by the 
most stringent safeguards. This was also the view taken by the 
Committee presi^lea over by Lord Phillimore, which laid down 
the main lines of what aflbrwards became the Covenant of the 
League of Nations? 

The constitution of the LAgue, as has been pointed out above, 
grew organically out of developments that began fur back in the 
last century. The League of Nations is an attempt to give 
juridical and political exfvression to the great and growing inter- 
dependence of modern nations. It is a piece of the hardest and 
most sober realism, an attempt to reckon with facts that arc 
inescapable and of fundamental importance. The men who 
frarrjed the Covenant were statesmen schot>let:l in the terrible 
ex})erience of the World War, and they had l>ehind tliern the 
irre.sistible support of the peoples of the world w^ho j)assionately 
desired an end of w^ar. The Covenant is almost entirely an 
Anglo-American production. As is pointed out in Professor 
Temperiey s History of the Peace Conference : 

The Ix‘a«u<: of Nations as constituteii at Paris owed probably less than 
is generaiiy supposed to its inteliet;tuaj forerunners, though it owed mucli 
to genera! popular aspirations and ideabsm. The creative force U.’ihind 
it was the passionate hatrcil of war. But the practical problem h«>w war 
could best be avoided or diinitiished. tiavlng in view the i«veter;i/;y of 
nationalist feeling, was presented for solution to men who for four and a 
half years had been absOTt>ed in crushing administrative tasks. Such men 
learn mainly, not from books, but from experience. During these years 
experience had forced three main ideas upon western statesmanship, and 
these beca me the foundation oi the Covenant. . . . 

In the first place, the course of negotiations in the twelve days imme- 
diately preceding the outbreak of war drew attention to the nc«sd for some 
settled Council of the Nations responsible for the maintenance of Peace. . . . 

In the second place, the violation of Belgium demonstrated the need 
for a more comprehensive guarai^tee of the safety of small nations thaix 
could be furnished by incidental between a group of Powers, 
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FinmUy, the iocrMiing exiuuwtioii of AUM r mot a ac m during th« late 
stages ol the war forced upon the Ahiee a cooperation not merely in the 
fonnulation of broad poUdea but in the detailed admitiistrative eacecotion 
of such poUdea. . , . From the experience thus gained, it began to be 
realised bow great were the poasibilitiea of such cooperation, how m ea nin g- 
lesa had been many of the economic rivalries which had divided nations 
in the past and how beneficial In a practical way, apart from any question 
of concttiatioa or the aettlement of prc^>leins of high policy, might be ap 
oiganiaed system of inftmationgi administration in afiate of comnum 
interest to all natkos. p 

The fundamental principles of the Covenant are that States 
are hound to submit any i||spute that may lead to a rupture to 
s^e forv^ of peaceful settlem^t (inquiry and report, or arbitra- 
tion, or ji^ctal settlemcrlll and to refrain from resort to war for 
aAulliciently long periodTo give this procedure a fair chance. 
Either party to a dispute may summon the other before the 
Council or Assembly and cither may secure • meeting of these 
bodies. 'Fhe otlier members of the l^^ue arc pieced to attend 
such a meetings to u.se their best endeavours t(j^bring the dispute 
to a peaceful conclusion, and to cut all relations with a State 
that resoiled to war without ol^mng the period of delay or 
against a party that had accepted a peaceful award. Those 
obligations, it must be repeated, were framed by hard-headed 
statesmen as a result of the bitter experience of the World War, 
and of a close study of events that culminated in the war. They 
constitute, as the l^retary-General of the League pointed out in 
a speech already referred to, the absolute minimum of inter- 
national obligations necessary to make any collective peace 
system work, and are the only alternative to a relapse into 
anarchy and ultimately into another ‘ inevitable ' war. 

As regards questions of organisation and detail, the Covenant 
is extremely flexible. It was deliberately framed so as to allow 
of the freest development by precedent and lypcricnce and avoids 
any rigid or academic insistence on details. The organisation of 
the I.4^ague was conceived in the same realistic spirit and also 
designed so as to leave plenty of rocun for modification, develop- 
ment and improvcmfsnt in the light of experience. The central 
organ, as originally planned, was a Council of the Great Powers. 
It was found almost immediately, however, that the smaller 
States simply would not enter a I.4ague in which the Great Powers 
alone were in the Councii. Semie <xHti{»x»nise bad to be made, 
and was reached by having two bodks --a small Council in urhich 
the Great Powers were permanent members and a contingent of 
smaller Powtaa were elected from time to time, and a large 
Conference in which all the members of the League were repre- 
soDited on an equal footing, and which dects the temporary 
members of the Coundt, An analogous compromise between the 
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claims of large anti smaU States, it may be observed, has always 
had to be made whenever a confederation, federation, or other 
inter-State organisation has been established. It may furth^ be 
observed that what the smaller Powers were unwilling to accept 
in 1919. when the Great Powers were united and at the height of 
their power and prestige, they are •not likely to agree to to-day 
when the Great Powers are divided and tl^ir prestige is at a low 
ebb (for reasons which will be touched upon below), and when the 
smaller Powers have had thirteen fears* exp)erience of the League 
and have leami how to combine (rg., the Scandinavian and Baltic 
groups, the Dominions, the Little Entente and the Latin Ameri- 
cans), and to make their influence f At (eg., the semi^j^ermanent 
membership of the Council of Poiand^and of Spain).* The tiea 
of dividing the world into ' great ‘ anti * small * Powers is 
a typical piece of what may be called theoretical or amateur 
realism. For in |>ractice virtually no question arises in which 
some great and small Powers are not found in one camp and other 
great and sirudl Powers il the other. 

The chaige of theoretical realism may also be brought against 
the suggestion that the LeaAe should not be universal. The Cove- 
nant provides for regional agreements and arrangements. But 
universality was felt to be an essential need, because of the fact 
tliat it is not possible to isolate any comment either economically 
or pfilitically. (treat i^ritain, for instance, is a Eurofxan State 
and also part of a world-wide Commonwealth of Nations. Russia 
is lx)th Eurojiean and Asiatic, An act of assassination in the 
Balkans deveioj>d into a world conflict. The trade and defence 
pcilicies of Stales in any part of the world are governed direc.ily 
or indirenh' by lA hat is being done not only in their own continent 
but on the f>iner side of the globe. There is a good deal to \>e. said 
for continuing the attempts that were made mider the impulse 
of M. Bnand in the early years of the League to handle various 
European matters oy local groups of States within the League, 
Ihere is nothing to be said for attempting to chop the League up 
into a series of regional Leagues, and the thing could not in practice 
be done. 

1 he third point being discussed to-day is the unanimity rule. 
It is provided in the Covenant that decisions must be unanimous, 
iii some cases excluding the parties to a dispute. Matters of pro- 
cedure, including the appointment of committees, may be decided 
by a majority. Here, too, the Covenant is drafted so as to allow 
of a certain elasticity by way of interpretation. In establishing 
precedents it has not al>vays been clear what was a decision as 
distinguished from a recommendation, nor what was a matter of 
substance as distinguished from procedure. There might be much 
to be said— and the view is supported by an advisory opinion of 
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the Colirt ill oQDMxkRi with the M<NKtU dispttt^^ 
that the unanimity rule in the Covenant must be zpfUtd subject 
to the general principle of law that no one can be jo^ in his own 
cause. But, as a matter of political fact, the tendency in the last 
two years has been rather the other way and has taken the form 
of a strict insisteace on unanimity as a safeguard of sovereignty. 

The fourth point now being discnssed is the question of 
revision of treaties. M good 4 eal of Treaty revision has. in fact,* 
gone on in one way or another since 1920 : reparations, for 
instance, have virtually ceased to exist, the Rhineland has been 
evacuated, the Disarmameitf Convention, it has been recognised, 
must supersede Chapter V.iot the Versailles Treaty and grant 
eqial treaHnent all round.^me minor frontier changes have been 
e^lMd. etc. Here, too, Article 19 of the Covenant provides a 
constitutional basis for political developments if and when the 
States concerned are ready to contemplate a ^accful change of 
the status quo, including Treaty revision. BuAt must be recog- 
nised that peaceful revision is imp>oss§>le in an atmosphere of 
fear. So long as States are afraid that attemp# will be made to 
secure change by \nolcnce, and thtft nothing stands between 
them and this eventuality but their own armed force, peaceful 
change is psychologiciiJIy impossible. For the implications of 
Article 19 to be developed, it is necessary to give States con- 
fidence in the Treaty obligations guaranteeing them against 
attempts to use war as an instrument of national policy. 

Much has been made recently of the need for separating the 
Covenant from the Peace Treaties. In one sense nothing could 
be easier. States can already sign the Covenant without accepting 
any obligations under the rest of the Peace Treaties, and can 
vic 4 t;ers4 l>e bound by the remainder of the Peace Treaties 
without accepting the Covenant. The Covenant and the con- 
stitution of the Inter national l-alK>ur Organisation were included 
in the l^eace Treaties in tlie same way a^the Peace Treaties 
included the obligation to ratify the Hague Opium Convention 
and one or two other instruments, solely as a practical way of 
securing that these ITeaties should come into force. Nothing 
could be easier than to declare these documents to be separate 
and independent treaties. But it is dilhcult to perceive any 
pohtical significance in such a proceedmg. In another sense, 
sepafatton ^ the Covenant from the Peace Treaties might mean 
al^Ushing the system for the protection of miiionties. the Man- 
dates system, the duties of the League in connextim with Danxig. 
and terminating the present status of the Saar Basin. The latter 
ts a matter that must in any case be settled not later than 1935. 
But as for the other points, it n difficult to imagiiie the possi b il it y 
of any intemational agreeiriesit to bring about these changes or 
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any advantage ffom seeking to end these aziangemeBts, adudh 
are all in the nature of international ccanproouses in the interests 

of peace. . a , 

In the eariy years of the League there was a g^t devclopnaent 
of tlie collective peace system. The membership of the League 
increased rapidly. In 1924 it waf proposed to supplement the 
Covenant by undertaking.*; to settle ah disDutes peacefully and to 
make the obligation to take collective action against a war-maker 
feasible. This attempt, embodjied in the so-called Cienewa 
Protocol would have started the Disaniiament Confemnce in 
1925. It was not ratihed. but it di^ead to a Iwnited and partial 
application of the principles of tha (l>venant to Western Europe, 
in the shapt' of tlie Loaimo Treaties, which wer# originally 
conceived as the first of a series of %^eements on similar«li% 5 S. 
Sir Austen Chaml>erlriin has recently set forth what were the 
reasons whicli iric^ccd the British (rovemment to conclude these 
Treaties. The obligations to settle disputes peacefully were much 
developed h\ the accepfcnce of the Optional Clause conferring 
compulsorv* jurildiction on the Permanent Court. Forty-two 
States are now parties to Inis clause, ami a growing number of 
treaticH recognise the compulsory jurisdiction of the Court. The 
General Act of Arbitration, signed by nineteen States, was a further 
development, in came the Franco- American initiative, 

leading to the conclusian of the Pact of Paris, which supplements 
and amplifies the ( ovenant undertaking in no circumstances to 
resort to war or to use force in the settlement of disputes. Just 
as the fii’st Labour (k>vemment had taken the lead in framing 
the Protocol, so the second I-abour Government gave an impt'tus 
to the signing of the Optional (dause and the (general Act, and 
endeavoured to secure an amendment of the Covenant tliat would 
have formally incorpioratcd in it the absolute prolxibition of war, 
to which the .signatories of the Paris Pact were committed. It 
also puslied to contpletion the Treaty of Financial Assistance, 
whicli had had the support of its Conservative predecessor, and 
the Treaty for Strengthening the Meaas to Prevent War. which 
was due to German initiative. Finally, it put in hand prepara- 
tions for the Disarmament Omference, 

During these years, too. the organisation and machinery of 
the League had greatly developed and gained experience. The 
mutual relations of the Assembly and Council were adjusted and 
modified in the light of experience. And the whole feeling was 
that the collective peace system was a living and growing entity, 
which no doubt was far from perfect and was liable to make 
mistakes, but was at the very least a most promising beginiiing, 
and gave good hope of developing into a sure guarantee for world 
peace. 
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The iaet two years have in one respect seen a notable devdop- 
nient» and that is in the relations between the League and the 
two great non-League Powers — ^the United States and the Soviet 
Union. The United States Government has frequently and ex- 
plicitly declared its friendliness towards the League and its hope 
of the League's success. It^has closely co-operated with the 
League in every ma^r activity, including the Sino-Japanesa 
conflict, the Economic Conference, and the Disarmament Con- 
ference. Secretary of State itimson, in the summer of 1932. 
declared that the Paris Pact« because it made war a breach of 
Treaty obligations, implied t^t there could no longer be neutrality 
and that it^was necessary fortHb signatories to meet in confereiKe 
whin peace was threatenwi. A proposal to adhere to the Per- 
mtfieflt Court is before th# American Congress. The American 
(jovemment ha.s expressed at Geneva its willingness to assent to 
a procedure by which the United States would 4 >e able to consult 
with the Council or Assembly in cases cl any threat to peace and 
would undertake not to raise any objection to application of 
League sanctions if convinced, for itapart, that the State being 
procmle<l against was really an aggressor. The Soviet Union has 
also tieen a most active and valuable member of League Con- 
ferences in the last two years, and notably w'as instrumental in 
Siecuring an international definition of ‘ aggression ' that promises 
to be an irnjK>rtant contribution to the collective peace system. 
In the c;ise of tV»e Soviet Union, as well, there seems reason to 
believe that it would not be difficult to work out some procedure 
by which that country would not only be represented on the 
Permanent Disarmament Commission, but would also be able to 
consult with the niemlx‘rs of the l..eague through the Council or 
Assf^mbly in case of any threat to peace 

But the last tw'o years ofi the whole have been years in which 
events and experiences have lKs<jn used by op^nents of the League 
to deny its value and effectiveness, Tliey Imve pursued a cam- 
paign of disparagement with the object of w^^eiiing tlie influence 
and lowering its prestige in the eyes of the ptjfjq[>kv The three 
main mmits which have on iiccasion been citai as justifleation of 
this attack are the Sino-Japanese conflict, the Economic Con- 
ference, and the Disarmament Conference Even some of those 
who hitherto have been loyal adherents to the conception of a 
ccdlective peace-keepi^ system have become victims of confusion 
and doubt and Itave displayed a willingness to transfer their 
to other poiides and other methods as the means of 
reaJisir^ their d«sii:e for pence and security. 

All the refevant facts should be borne in mind by anyone 
attempting to arrive at a babmted judgment as to where we stand 
regaxd to the cd^ective peace system and its (|>n>Uary-^ 
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Covenant of thej^gue would be frustrated. We should be 
thrown back on international anarchy under conditions where 
each nation would seek to be the judge of its own rights and 
prepared to impose its view of those rights by force. Bdieving 
that bigger armaments would not give us peace, it is surely sound 
common sense to make every' effort, even at this late hour, to 
secure a world agreement prc^ressively to reduce and limit 
armaments. • 

Arthur Henderson. 
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our near gaze, at anf rate for most of us on ttiis planet, the 

*933 leaves but a drJary retrospect of continued economic 
distress only sporadically relieved, in history it will be perceived 
as vividly memorable. Not in the past hftibi years has the 
kaleidoscope of the eternal and doubtk^s bored gods turned so 
disrupt ively "to new patterns not yer fixed. ^Everywhere the 
|X)St-war fountla lions of human poli^ have been broken up, are 
in flux. Under the nibric of that Year of yet insufficiently 
effective (irace, the future historian will have four major pheno- 
mena to record -Ihe Samson-like flinging off of the restrictions 
of defeat by a primitively resurgent Teutonism (there is no God 
but Thor, and Hitler is His prophet !) ; the second American 
Revolution ; the not less fantastic transformation of the Soviet 
regime from an Ishmaelite and latterly most precarious tyranny 
of pseudo-ideologist bandits into a world Power on the old model, 
glorified with the prestige of a multiplicity of treaties, linked 
hand-in-hand with the American colossus to determine the 
destiny of Asia ; and finally — amid an almost universal indifler* 
ence that is itself a touch of comedy -the Cheshire Cat fade-out 
of a I.eague of Nations which should havtuperpetuated for afl 
time the victory of 1918, An era has come definitely to an «id. 
In the year 1933 Pandora opened a new box. Doubtless it con- 
tained also Ho|je, as previously. The Life-Force has yet a few 
mom icons to endure 

A year ago hardly the most optimistic of illegally drillmg. 
siM^'^a-brandishiiig Nazi youths — and only the ixiost pessimistic 

of Ftenchnien would have predicted the Germany of to-day. 

Tlwm she (and obsessively consekms of it) a dc^dedly 
inferior nation, cringingly apologetic before a world of conquerors, 
surreptitkiiisly and inadequately evaditig what she could of their 
prohibitions, stealing back what sdic in a hypocrisy that 

was huiiiiliatiiig---<^f her mtwhile iron-fisted sovereignty. And. 
like a deep-seated ememtm growth bred of her successive 
miseries, Ccmuiionisin ate into her vita!»---6, 000.000 ^leniians. 
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pervertedly crazed with phantasmic dreams of an international 
triumph of the internationally disinherited, for whom the VaUtr^ 
land was a mockery and an obstacle, murderoasly hating (to a 
degree uniraagined by the foreigner} all that stood for the survival 
of Germany as an entity. The ' non-Aryan ’ and the gentle- 
souied ‘ intellectual ' may quite realonably dislike Hitler and his 
lieutenants, but no one can deny their i^Aievements. Almost 
overnight, and ruthlessly, they ^^ped out the class war, the 
menace of an uprush from the iliderworld mouthing Marxian 
shibboleths ; if anj^one wants to be a revolutionary, he can 
amply satisfy himself within the Na^Teed provided he is content 
to be a German and proud of it. •Tney have made released) 
a new Crermany. A Germany that stands erect and is not in (he 
least apologetic. A Germany that i# passionately, vehcm8h%. 
ag.gressively (iemian. A Germany that believes there are more 
sublime deaths tli§n dying in bed. A Germany that is preparing 
swiftly, intensively, in | mystic exaltation of ' Front-SoUai' 
comradeship ior^ strugjp<? eveiy German youth believes to be 
inevitable. A Germany tlut challenges France to ‘ look her in 
the eyes ' and discuss, natmn to nation, the conditions of that 
newly regained but not yet admitted equality. 

Dispassionately viewed, the Nazi Regierung has used its first 
nine months of power with considerably more skill than super- 
ficial blatancies would suggest or than scoffers anticipated. If it 
has not yet p>roduced the immediate economic millennium its 
rank-and-file exj>ected, a very large prop)Ortion of its unemployed 
youth has been absorbed into a nationally constructive effort at 
minimal cost, and is not subsidised by the Stale, as in Britain, to 
listen to str rev -comer revolutionary orators. Financially, in a 
period of tinancial anarchy, it has managed to make the best of 
both worlds. W'hile retaining the comfortable reassurance of a 
gold standard for t^e home public {the German knows no more 
dreadful word than ‘ Inflation ’), Dr. Schacht, by the twin 
expedients of a partial susjxinsion of foreign payments and the 
invention of ' blocked ' inark.s. has endowed German industry 
w'ith much of the advantages of an ab<mdonment of that 
anachronistic fetish. If international Jewry would obligingly 
accept the extinction of its German branch, and desbt from a 
spiteful world-wide boycott, the trade prospect would be — fmr 
these times — not so bad. But the foreign -trade suq^lus, which 
had jumped from 25,000,000 reichsmarks to 98,500,000 reichsmarks 
a month, slumped in November to 43,000,000 reichsmarks, This 
severe drop gave Germany the opjxirtunity of a shrewd counter- 
attack. At Basle, on December ii, Dr. Schacht somewhat 
truculently announced that during the next six months Germany 
would be unable to make even the 50 per cent, foreign payment 
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under tbe moratorhim. He spedficaOy blamed the JewlA boy- 
cott for this state of things. ‘ For that reason,* he added, ' it 
IS comical to find representatives of the Liberalistic economic 
system in sympathy with the Jewish boycott movement, and it 
serves them right if they suffer as a result in the decline of the 
value of their German interes^tpaying coupons.* The quotations 
of the Dawes 7 per cenL bonds and the Young 5i per c»nt. bonds,^ 
which had bcin run up from |f68J and £44^ respectively at the 
end of September to £87^ andfEbi respectively on December ii, 
promptly stumped — incidentally giving Germany a chance to buy 
back her ovm obligations ^ bargain prices. British investors 
hold nearly £18,000.000 of Loan and about £11.250.000 of 

Yolng Lo^. and the Bri^h Government cannot be indifferent 
to Jbetr plight and to that oimil other British investors in Germany. 
(American investors are mtK:h more hugely involved, but just 
now the American Government is not a facloi^n the European 
scene.) This ingenious move is, of cour|e, no patent of the Nazi 
figime. It is the old and approved n|bthod of every German 
Government since the morrow of Versailles.^ The threat of 
default — backed by an occasional unj^easant reality of default — 
has repeatedly and invariably split the ranks of Germany's 
enemies, and ranged some of them on the German side. 

On the whole, therefore, the Nazi Hegierung has been by no 
means unsuccessful, if doubtfully moral, on the economic side. 
Not less successful- indeed, successful to a degree incredible to 
those who believed that the Weimar Republic represented a 
genuine political aspiration of a fundamentally placid German 
per>ple — has t>f^n the collective inspiration of the previously 
somewhat zersireuU German soul with the Nazi ideals, ideals 
w-hich are much more than an inferiority-complex craving for a 
war of revenge, and differ, t4>lo cmlo, from the Junker dreams of a 
restored monamhy and a glittering ruling caste. Wliereas a year 
ago, to at least 60 p*^r cent, of Germans, ftitler was merely a 
vulgar tub-thumper applauded by irrespimsibie youths of the 
bwvr middle class, to-day — and, all deducti<ms made, the 
November election was proof of it-* j>er cent, of the German 
nation enthusksticaliy suircnders itsdi to HiUer lor a complete 
refashioning of the Gcraian destiny, a ttsfiuhkming which dtiiumds 
primarily from each in a mystic tribal conuadeship that 

recognises neither privilege nor class. It is not for nothing that 
Hitler invariably addresses his audtenc^s as * Meine Vdks- 
gmaasm f ' He has evoked the nearest thing to a national 
unanirnity known in our time^ or indeed in any historical period. 
The nan-Aryan* German dek^tes to the Congress of the 
Second International in Paris, Ao^st ai-ab, 1933, apparently 

failed to reexipum Alter recommending an ^tensifica- 
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tion of the trade boycott and of the propaganda relative to the 
concentration camps and the Ldpaig trial, Herrcn Holten- 
mann, and Breits^eid went on to describe optimistica^ the 
renewed work of the Social Democratic Party within and without 
Germany ; not only in Holland and Belgium, but in Germany 
itself, armed Socialist formations ^re being created to profit by 
.tlie surely not-distant moment when the|Hitler tiginte would be 
overthrown. They wiD have to wrait a litSe longer. 

It is precisely in this sphere 4' international relations — ^whcre 
the only morals are those of the jungle, and manoeuvttngs to be 
successful demand a high degree of akill that Hitler, the novice, 
has achieved his most spectaculaiPtnumph. His adv^t to power 
was the signal for the immediate aiid dangerous isolation of 
Germany. All that was Jewish or imher Jewish influence, ill Aat 
w^as of the widely ramifying Second Internationalist affiliation in 
the personnel of gpreign Governments, all that was * Liberal ’ by 
tradition, all that vast-iuid characteristically modem body in 
every country oLamiabW yeaniers for a vaguely beatific ideal, as 
well as those beneficiaries of the contemporaiy Zeitgeist whose 
private ideals are not so mgue. ranged themselves against this 
new and brutally distiirbiiig Drittes Reich. On the instant 
Germany was ringed round with enemies, and could look only to 
Mussolini for a qualified and contingent support. France — with 
the personnel of its ('artellist (iovemment predominantly Second 
Internationalist and/or Masonic — had not found herself so 
px)pular for years, and much enjoyed the unusual experience. 
Germany, it .seemed to her, was at last fully recognised as the 
common enemy, the enemy of civilisation. The entire world 
would combine to keep her down. Never did a regime begin its 
career more friendless, amid such an all but universal hostility. 

It w'as the urgent, and inherently most difficult, task of the 
new Germany to Ijreak up that combination. From the start 
Hitler— who had and has no desire for a war wdth France if 
German aims can be achieved witliout it — proposed to have a 
straight talk with France alone, unshielded by any phalanx of 
her friends. Last Marcii the mere idea must have seemed 
fantastic. But it has become the fact. With the not negligible 
assistance of Italy, the Nazi Government has won a diplomatic 
victory of the first class. First putting France under the necessity 
of offending Britain and Italy if she did not subscribe to the Four- 
Power Pact — whose immediate result was the effective independ- 
ence of Poland and the temporary semi-sevcrancc of the ties 
between France and an alarmed and disgusted EnUnU — 

Germany provoked a crisis at the Disarmament Conference with 
a long-sighted appreciation of the outcome. It was certain that 
Britain and the United States, whose Governments were acting 
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under ' inteniatkmftlist * preseim in a sense precisely contrary 
to their pfo<Gennanism of the pre-Hitler period, would make 
common cause with France and present a triple front. It was 
equally certain that neither Britain nor America could or would 
effectively support France if it came to a show-down. Hitler 
called the blt^ and smashed the Conference. The United States 
vanished to its private world across the Atlantic. Great Britain 
gave a convincing inuAtion 04 a frightened hen fluttering to a * 
fence, and thence agitatedly cocking to both sides. The Petiie 
BnienU was for the moment busy making an even closer mknie, 
one that was concerned not so much with Germany as with Italy 
and a potential Austria-Hwbgary, a state of affairs directly 
• provoked by the Nazi drive against Austria. Poland startlingly 
sigmdised her new indepen^nce by springing an announcement 
of ner own private pact with Germany. Mussolini is hardly the 
person that France would turn to for sympathy^ Britain, having 
failed to persuade Germany to return to a comfortably voluble 
Conference which would postpone eve|^thing, p>erceived that 
after all it was far better that France and GeiiAny should talk 
out their little differences tiU-d-tete. Ahe declined even to give 
a guarantee of French ‘ security ' as a preliminary to possible 
French concessions. M. Paul-Boncour. dreaming wistfully of a 
last-moment worhl-wide anti-Fascist combination — MacDonald, 
Stalin. Uncle Sam Roosevelt and all — woke to see that dream 
evanesce, trailing clouds of glory but authentically vanisliing. 
France stood alone, ver>^ much ak>nt — save for her grouped 
offspring of the PeliU Entente, now glancing alarmedly northward 
again. For the first time since^ his accession Hitler personally 
received the French Ambassador in Berlin. Would France, please, 
talk ? Britain, saying the nicest things to each in the approved 
MacDonald manner, drew the parties gently together. Would 
France, please, talk ? F^anct^ swearing slie would ne er consent, 
consented. • 

'Fhose conversations came to an immediate deadlock, but they 
will certainly continue, and they itre of the gravest import. Will 
France pacifically permit Germany's re-emergence ? It is highly 
probable that Hitler is periec'tly sincere in his expressed desire 
for a comfdetely fr^ndly understanding between France and 
Germany, their ancient enmity deflnitely buried, and their 
common advantages in mutuality consecrated by a pact. It is 
wildly improbable that France could so far overcome her 
suspicions as to agree to a!i 3 nth}ng of the sort. In these negotia- 
tions, as always, France suffers from the disability that she has 
no positive policy whatever. She has merely the negative 
anxiety to hang on to the results of victory as long as possible, 
and her long series of extorted concessions is without n^t and 
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without bargaining power. Germany has the pc^itive po^ 
implicit since the day she signed the Armistice — of annihilating, 
successiv^ely and prudently, the results of defeat. She has already 
attained the first stage : she has resumed her place a full 
equal among the nations* If for the moment ^e refrains from 
the provocation of announcing tfie full re‘*establishnient of her 
^ military strength, she is under no real necessity even to put 
forward the current fomiul® for incre&ing the Riichswfht to 
300,00c men, armed in such and i|ich a manner, etc., etc. ; no one 
in the world can prevent her from doing what she likes within her 
frontiers. These formula arc mere^ talking points, to cover the 
real desideratum. That desidersrtusn is the immediate return of 
the Saar, without waiting for the I93§ plibi&ciU yfhiSx will sdrely 
give it to her. If Hitler can point to that dramatically accelerated 
recovery of a part of the Heimatland, without having had to fight 
a war for it. Fui^gft worship will approach deUrium. Also, he will 
have made ii breach ia the territorial clauses of the Treaty of 
Versailles which will n|ich facilitate the next demand, say, for 
Eupen-Malm^dy^. Not least, he will have strategically enormously 
strengthened the western l»ont— by depriving France of the Siuir 
bridgehead across the Rliine 

But the Second Internationalist control of the hitherto 
existing French Government — personified for foreign affairs by 
the hitherto irremovable M. Paul-Boncour— is in no accommo- 
dating mood. In fact . it is in a very ugly mood, and it desj>erately 
w'ishes it had riot made so much ' be kind to (iermany ’ propa* 
ganda in the days when its Masonic-Social Demticratic brethren 
were in po\v<^r at the other side of the Rhine. The French Press, 
obedient to the mot d’ordre, answered the German request for the 
Saar by a touching solicitude for the economic welfare of the jXKjr 
Sarrois should they be reunited to the Reich (thousands of them, 
one is given to understand, are rushing to become French 
citizens), and pufitanically remembered that the question is 
solely within the comp<‘tence of the League of Nations. The 
Quai d’Orsay eagerly looked round for allies. Albion, always 
perfidious, had replied that it could not extend its obligations 
beyond Locarno, already explained to mean anything or nothing ; 
but there was still the Petite Entente, now genuinely alarmed. 
To what extent could it be effectively counted upon ? The latter 
part of December saw a great scunying to and fro. Poland had 
become a somewhat doubtful proposition — the Herriot group 
optimistically talked of replacing it by Soviet Russia as the prin- 
cipal ally on the eastern front — but M. Paul-Boncour was 
scheduled to go to Warsaw to talk things over. Also, he was 
scheduled to report the result in Prague. (Moscow, not at ail 
averse to seeing France plunge into a mess, sent M. Paul-Boncour 
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a warm invitation to go there also.) M. the brains of 

Czechoslovakia and the president of the Joint Council of the 
Peiite EtUcfUe, paid an ofiicial visit to Paris to assure M. Paul* 
Boncour of his * Everlasting No ' to any suggestion of Treaty 
revision and, doubtless idyllically, * d^ussed disarmament/ 
Just previously M. Titulescu, Roumania, having completed a 
busy circular tour to Angora, Athens and Belgrade, had . 
journeyed to Kosice, in Slovakia, for an interview with M. 
and had thereafter announced % the world : ' We are united to 
defend peace, and I declare with force that we are united and 
prepared for the case of war. ^For us. revision means war/ That 
was^at. *^0 V'ersailles TrcA jf shall stand unmodified for ever. 
The Leagtic of Nations, whire France's adolescent children have 
an^adtilt vote, shall like^se stand for ever — despite Signor 
Mussolini's scornful (ietermination to sweep away that home of 
* Words, words, words/ ^ 

The Succession States naturally do rmt in the least acquiesce 
in that proposition. What is resurgentw for tl^ vanquished of 
1918 is death to them. Beati poss^ent€s. Mrategically, the 
Petite Entente has just immensely sffengthened its position by 
the liquidation of the twenty-year-old feud between Bulgaria and 
Yugoslavia {tafe Serbia), and the attraction of Bulgaria from the 
Italian orbit into it.s own, advertised by the lavishly beflagged 
visit of King Boris to King Alexander. A vengefully sulky 
Bulgaria, visited a few months ago by M. Herriot and in acute 
need of funds appxirently unobtainable from Italy, was signifi- 
cantly informed by Paris that the way to a loan lay through 
Belgrade. Bulgaria arlueved a smile and took it , and was offered 
parliciptiiion in a Balkan Five-Year pact, by which Yugoslavia. 
Roumania, (ireece, Turkey, and Bulgaria mutually guarantee 
their existing frontiers The elements of that general alliance, 
which eliminates the influence of anv Ftneat Power — and specih* 
caliy Italy "from tht? Balkans, already existed in the new pacts 
between Vugoshiviu and Turkey, betw*een Turkey and Greece, 
and Turkey and Rournania. The immediate eflfect is to guarantee 
the rear of the newly rlo.se-knit Petite Entente at the point where 
ft is most vulnerable- Yugosslavia. WTiatcver Poland may 
do, the Succession States <‘an henceforth be munitioned overseas 
by France to the Pirieus, Salonika, or perhaps Constantinople (but 
there is al$t> a mm Turko-ltaUan pact), and thence through the 
Balkans, 

Visibly and ominously Europe is gathering into two great 
hostile camps, llie initiative plainly rests with Mussolini. Once 
again, and more than ever, he is the arbiter of the Continent. 
Geimany would risk nothing without the assurance of his support, 
little Austria is his washpot. amd over Hungary be hip cast his 
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shoe. Hence ^ John Simon's Christmas trip to Capri, vii Rome, 
to implore bitn to persuade his friend Hitler to be reasonable, and 
to ask him precisely what he implies by the ‘ reorganisation * of 
the I^gue. (Presumably Sir John would also make pained 
motion of the little matter of Italian quasi-ofhcial championship 
of Italian-speaking dissidents in Mllta, which, if it meaiis anything 
at all, is perhaps a gentle hint to Briti^n to remember that if 
there should be trouble she has«a very vital |K>ssession in the 
MediterraneJiii to which im ptmalfltaiy stakes a i^otential claim.) 
A general war looms hideously nearer than at any time since the 
Armistice, but it is not yet imminerUiy inevitable. It will become 
inevitable only if brance shouW presently be faced with the 
alternative of a flat ‘ No ! ' to the Ge*iiim 4 talian derfiands, dt an 
abandonment of her offspring whicli ^xmid annihilate lier jlteiif ige 
in Europe. But hitlierto Mussolini has built and consolidated Ins 
prestigious [Xiv.qj by prudently refraining from translating the 
Fascist poteniiality oi w^r into fact ; also, he is contemplating an 
extension of tl^ Italiaji empire in North Africa, whereof the 
appointment ofT^eneral Ballx) to the gf ivernorship of Libya is the 
premonitory symbol, anci' h** knowes that France has all l>ut 
decided to evacuate Syria ; he has greater gains in prosptxn than 
entanglement in a Central Euro|X‘an imbroglio could give him - 
though the menace of his interference in such an imbn^^lio might 
purchase for him a free liand elsewhere. F'rance, tlie real i'rance 
of the people, iiowever the S<:x:on<] Inteniationalists may rage and 
imagine a vain tiling, would with extreme diflaiiity be ]>ropa- 
gandis€*d int(» i |:>reventive war. Only in (‘oumany would young 
manhcjod spring ecstatically to arms, but Hitler weiils on the hckI 
of Mussolini, and preferably wa>uld kx^k eastward ; in the case of 
a Russo-Japanese w'ar the L'kraine, to be reached in company 
with Poland over a prostrate Czaxthoslovakia, is a corridor l(*ading 
to far iiorizons. Great F.ritain is once again in the pKisition of 
July 1914. A cle%r indication of a definite policy might or 
might not, since now she is plainly impotent for any effective 
interv^ention — postpone or avert a Western Euroj;x‘an conflict. 
Domestically, France still suffers under the protean Govern- 
ments of a gang of Ixjft-Wing pcjliticicuis who hang together lest 
they should hang s(?parate]y The Chautemps Ministry survived 
the first debate on its version of the budget only because! the 
deputies were, for the moment, genuinely scared of popular 
indignation at their factious futility. (In whatever form that 
unhappy budget is finally passed, it will surely not balance the 
public finances, and the Treasury proposes to issue another large 
loan early in the new year.) Parli«'imentary government in F ranee , 
with its perpetual reshuffle of the same men to form inept and 
evanescent Ministries, has become a bad joke that has ceased to 
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be amisiiig. M« Flandia, Fiaaiiee Ifinfster In the Tafdtea 
Government, recently voiced the onpaiatabie fact which ibe 
politicians are beginning to perceive, ' Why conceal from our- 
selv^/ he said in a speech at Rouen, ' that the Republic is 
menaced to-day~not so much by the attacks of its few adver-* 
series as by the silent disafi^ion of the masses ? ’ By the 
Repubtic be meant. ^ course, the present corrupt political ^ 
system closely affibated^ith Geand Orient Freemasonry. There 
is small chance to-day of Franck becoming either a monarchy or 
a dictatorship, in the absence of any man visibly fitted to fill 
either of the necessary rdles^ But the disaffection indubitably 
exists, and it is not so silcnr •When M. Hcrriot exhorted the 
parliimcnta^ factions to M. Chautemps* budget he referred 
sigij^ctntly to the ubiquitots street posters headed * A la porie 
— le$ dtpiUh ! \ and admitted that that sentiment is re-echoed 
throughout the country. Heavily taxed, uith its ^gade disastrously 
shrinking, the French people is entir^ exasperated at the 
imix*t<ince of its Government under the Whreats.^ven point by 
short demonstration strikes, of its horde of synmrAted fonction- 
naiffs determined to accept no cut iiAheir emoluments. Also, 
it compares ner^^ously its own weak and ephemeral Governments 
with the menacing dictatorship across the Rhine. 

Across the Atlantic the American Revolution gave itself a 
tHnjx>Tary paust;\ Tiie Administration, under the necessity of 
refinancing itself, and therefore of restoring some degree of 
coniidence, halted the forced devaluation of the dollar. The 
alleged grandiose plan of l^esident Roosciveit — if plan it was — to 
control the world price of gold, and thereby to revolutionise the 
world values of cornmodiiies. has had no immediate results. The 
Paris gold market , powerfully supported by the Bank of England, 
withstoexi an attack that was not seriously f^ressed by Washington, 
although it lost gigantic amounts of gold on private account. 
l>ollar prices failed to rise; as the adherents of Jnefessor Warren — 
who apparently fixes the gold price as he privately thinks fit— 
expected. They now insist that the policy must be more vigor- 
ously ]>ursued. President Roosevelt announced that gold purchases 
were integral in his pa^gramme, while almost simultaneously he 
was at pairis to emphasise that he was not ownmitted to any 
policy whatever He still has to face an infiatiemist Congress 
in January, already p^paru^ bills for a mamtaiofy three-fold 
expansion of the currency, wfifle a powerful section in that 
Congress is proposing vehemently to dispute the legality of gold 
purchases at all. A vast budget defidl is looming ahead, and 
Congress will consider an ingenious plan for the Treasury to 
impound all the gold in the bai^ and return half of it to the owners 
after the price has bemi douUed by devaluation. The pgpfit thus 
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ftccruin^ to the Oov'enuiMSJit would bflJsMicc the hudijjet 
for all the recovery pre^ammes, while the currcDcy — with a 
40 per cent, gold cover— would still be ' ^und/ This may 
happen, but no one knows. What is certain is that there can be 
no resumption of normal business in the United States until the 
contracting parties know the value of their medium of exchange. 
During the recent cessation of forced devaluation, business 
immediately responded and imp^>ved. ^"hc forthcoming ses^on 
of Congress will assuredly be Ihely. There w^iil certainly be a 

revolt against the N.R.A. and all its works attacked on the one 

hand as being an enforced socialisation of the entire country, and 
on the other as ha^"ing served laeCily the interests of ‘ big busi- 
ness,' of having extinguished the ijpaii manufactlftrer and the 
small merchant for the bench t of a pganfic capitalistic caeteUisa- 
tion of the entire industrial machine. Every day the N.K.A. 
becomes les.*^ p<^ular, and it is plausibly reported that General 
Johnson is al:»out to resign from it and bt^come ‘ C^>unsel for 
National Defence/ f 

In externaALffairs the Administration has ' soft-pedalled ’ on 
the implications of the recognition, and on all matters 

pertaining to the Far East. If the Soviet (jovernment has not yet 
received the loan which is its p<>rpciual quest, nevertheU*ss the 
American reco.gnition hiis transformed its p<,)sition in the world. The 
attitude of M. Litvinov, on his triumphal return home ind Italy, was 
significant of the changt?. He had, of course*, the interview with 
Signor Mussolini, without which no slatcsman'.s tour would com- 
plete, but it is doubtful if the Duce derivenj much .satisfaetKm from 
it. Henceforili, it is to l>e inferred, Moscow regards itself as the 
dominant partner in the relations between the two countries, con- 
ferring favours rather than receiving them. Italy cun never forget 
the existence of the Straits of Gibraltar, a gate to the Atlantic and 
the outside w^orld that may inconveniently be shut. It was to 
liberate itself froA that strategic dependence that Fascist Italy 
made terms with the Sickle and Hammer and is friendly with 
Turkey. Russian oil from the Black Sea, Russian ores, and in 
certain eventualities Russian wheat — although Italy luis made 
herself almost self-supporting in foodstuffs — may conceivably 
become vital necessities. Therefore Italy draws what she may 
of these commodities from Russia, and — in an always unfavour* 
able balance of trade — partially pays for them by the export of 
machinexy. The new prospect of an unlimited and virtuaBy 
gratuitous supply of American machinery to Russia is anything 
but pleasant. M. Litvinov agreed — why not ? — to the ratiheation 
of the Soviet-Italian pact of friendship negotiated last September, 
and he agreed to extend the Soviet-Italian trade convention, 
concluded last Hay, until December 1954. But in more important 
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spedicaliy tht European situation— the interview 
would seem to have been barren. M. Litvinov adroitly turned 
the conversation into lengthy disquisitions on Japan^ a matter of 
the most remote interest to Italy. Mussolini was admittedly 
anxious to restore good relations between Moscow and Nazi 
Gennany, but Litvinov merely^aid that the Treaty of Rapallo 
was still in existence, and that new conversations were not in the 
least necessary. He un<OTlined Ihis little snub by passing through 
Berlin without pausing to meetfPLitler, who was eager to make 
personal explanations, and who had just made an almost abject 
surrender in the matter of Ru^ian Jews in Germany, Iionic^y. 
the Vaticajn avenged the snlb^by itself delivering one. Mr. 
Farl^, the tatbolic Postmj|ster-General of the United States, 
had^ufneyed in the ship wilii Litvinov apparently to explain to 
the Holy Father the purity of the American intentions in 
recognising the Soviets, and to persuade the Vati^n to somewhat 
more friendly relations with America's iiew friend. (There are 
some 30,(x>o,(Kx> Catholics in the United States who have to be 
remembered.) The Holy Father replied, uri>t eParin, that the 
Vicar of Christ on eartli could have no dealings with a State that 
made complete atheism an integral part of its Second Five-Year 
Pkn. 

In the Fill East, shrouded in mysterious secrecy, the Soviet 
(lovernraent continues to make signihcani noises. In what the 
Russian (xunmunist Piirty ecstatically describes as iin epoch- 
making event, designe<i to strengthen the Soviet Far Eastern 
frontiers/ Messrs. Molotov and Stalin, representing lx»lh the 
Communist Party and the Soviet Go\'emraent, on December 12 
issuer! a jomt decree exempting the inhabitants of the Far 
East'.eni temlones from the usual compulsory gram deliveries 
to the Stale, Collectivisai pea.s;ints are exemptei! for ten years, 
and non-coilectivimi for live Fhes^' specially Damptrrecl inhabi- 
tants of the Sovtei paradise are also granted din am exemptions 
in the matter of hand, mg over meat, potatoes, soya beans, milk 
and butter, while the of industTiai workers, transjx^Tt workers, 
.fisliermen, engm€x:.rs, and teachers in the area i,s substantially 
mcreised. ,rh:e decree-, it is stat-ed, was issucxi as a result of t,he 
.report ol M. Knitov, ch'.ai,rm.an of the civil admin-istratian of the 
Far Emttm t-emtory., w-,here of late there have. bee,?n serious 
disorders prov0k,ed by the 'believed imimnence of war. -Si.m.ul- 
t-aneously., the pay of the N.C.O;'sand men ol t,.he Far Eas-tem 
tirmy i% increased by 50 per cent., a.nd that of the officers by 
20 f^er cent. A, serious effort to prom,ote colonisation of these 
sparsely settled lands is ailegediy to be made. On December 14 
it wm announced from Moscow, lor the benefit ol the American 
Pr«i«, that ' Colonisatioii of the Soviet province of Sak)|aiin, on 
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the Pacific coast of Siberia, will be undertakeo iiiiixiediftlely. 
Complications with Tokio may result, it is feared/ It is improb- 
able that there is anything in this other than a naive Soviet dfort 
to keep the American Government's enthusiasm alive. Midwintcf 
is not exactly the time to commence the colonisation of the semi- 
arctic island of Sakhalin. Nevfrtheless. there is no doubt about 
tlie intensity of the Sovhet preparation|, for war in the Far East. 
They are being made under <he personal supervision of M. 
Voroshilov, Commissar for W#, with Genera! Blticher-Gourov- 
Gallens — the enigmatic military genius who organised Chiang- 
Kai-Shek's victorious northward march from (.'an ton in 1926 — as 
his right-hand man. The TrflLni*Baikal and Amur Railway is 
being double- tracked. A seaplaneirbaser has been ^stablisAed at 
Oceanskay, 20 miles from Vladifxistok (ireat accuiftu^tions 
of supplies- in particular, wheat ravished from the starving 
peasants of th^ Ukraine — are stored at strategic jxunts in Siberia. 

Meanwiiile, Japarn more or less serenely (there has been a 
domestic battle over! the budget in conse<]uence of the large 
demands of tne navy) ^>es on her way, wherever that w'ay may 
lead. Tliere is talk o#' japanese military wireless stations in 
Mongolia, and of a Japanese-backed incursion into Chinese 
Furkestan, that alleged Eldorado of precious metals wliich the 
.Soviet Turk. -Sib. Raiiway w'as designed to exploit. The matter 
of most immediate' interest to her is the revolt in tbe Chinese 
province of Fukien, opjxisite the Japanese island of Formosa. 
That rev'olt is the direct reaction of the new* accord l:>etwecn 
Japan and tlie Chinese Nationalist Government of Nanking, 
headed by ( hiang-Kai-Shek, and an indication of Moscow’s 
ability to make trouble for it. At the end of November Mr. T. V 
Soong, Chiang-Kai-Shek’s brother-in-law% the fin^incial genius of 
the Nanking Government and prominently identified with a pro- 
American and anti-Japanese policy, resigned. Simultaneously, 
General Tsai Ting-Kai, commander of the 19th Route Army 
which gained fame against the Japanese at Shanghai and had 
subsequently been sent by Nanking to protect Fukien against 
the Communists, declared his independence of the Nationalist 
Government in a manifesto which violently denounced Chiang- 
Kai-Shek for treating with the Japanese, This was a little 
awkward for Chiang-Kai-Shek, who was just about to start a 
first-class offensive against the Cxummunists in Kiangsi. He was 
constrained to postpone that offensive and turn his attention to 
Fukien—so far, without decisive results. Moreover, it distinctly 
impairs Chiang-Kai-Shek’s chance of effectively controiliii|!: 
Canton, whose governor, General Chen Chi-Tang, is aUeged to be 
in ^ret understanding with Nanking. Chen Chi-Tang has been 
obliged to send troops against Fukien to oppose an incipient 
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invaskm^ with the effect of exposing Canton to capture by an 
army from Kwangm, and a consequent set-back to the unihcation 
of China under the only Government which has so far shown any 
efficiency. The rebds in Fukien have set up a Government whose 
Foreign Minister is our old friend Mr. Eugene Chen, and it is 
alleged that the fabulously wealtny Mr. T. V. Soong is perhaps 
not altogether stranger Notoriousiy, Russian advisers are 
actively assisting the new State. •In this imbroglio the prestige 
of Japan has become bound up wittt that of the Nanking Govern- 
ment ; and the prestige of Japan in China will be of immense 
importance in the eventuality oWx>nflict in the Far East. 

As wrhaps^ financial preliramhr>\ the immensely profitable 
Japanese trade offensive goes mn with particular destructiveness 
to Brilislf trade. Already JajAn has supplanted Britain as the 
greatest exporter of cx>tton textiles, and in a multiplicity of 
articles her comj>etition is one that caiuiot be met^y any device 
of tariffs. But it would sclera that the British Government is 
exceedingly chary of any interference at Ibe pr^nt delicate 
juncture of affairs. Lancashire M P.’.s who were agitating for 
action against Jajmese imports were |>rivSRe]y but authoritatively 
informed that they were playing with fire, and that unless they 
were careful they might start a conflagration in the Far East 
which would involve Australia and Singapore. (As a corollary to 
this, the Commanders-in-Cluef of the Cliina and East Indies 
stations and of the Australian Squadron and of the New Zealand 
Division arc to meet for conference in January at Singapore, 
where the naval bast* will not be completed until 1939.) llie 
Commonwealth Government of Australia— which of late has sold 
the greatest portion of its wool-chp to Jap;ui— is evidently of the 
same opinion as Whitehall. It pn>|x>s<*s to send a diplomatic 
mission to the Far East early in 1934 witli the express object of 
establishing good-will with Japan and (‘hina. AJew years ago a 
w‘ar between America md japan would inevitably have drawn 
in the British Empire, either as a whole or piecemeal. The action 
of the Ausiralian Government is sigmheant of a peat change in 
the Drjminion attitude. Both in Europe iUid m the Pacific the 
pdiky of Britain just now is reminiscent of the story^ of the small 
boy who, beang asked what lie wanted to be wbtjn he pew up, 
replied, * Well, I‘in going to to be a bachelor/ Britain is going 
to riy to be a neutral. 


F. Britten Austin. 
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THE PROSPECTS Of THE CONSERVATIVE 
PARTY 

T WAS standing on the steps of the Carlton Club the anrounce- 
ment of the results of the poll at last General Electipn. Two 
women were standing behind me. ' My dear/ said one^iO the 
other, ' it me^s the beginning of a New England. ' 

Two of moit powerful motives which appeal to demo- 
cracy are avarice fear. The Conservative Party can seldom 
effectively afpeal to* avarice, for there it is outbid. Those who 
desire capital appreciation discover inevitably that a gold mine 
presents greater attracticjiis than a trustee security. But what 
it loses ujx>n tlic ehx toral swings Toryism makes up upon the 
roundalx)ut5i. A\'arice may be the most powerful motive to 
which t!ic I-abour Party appeals ; fear is the tnimp card of the 
Conser\'ativts. f Jjat this is so is proved by the elections of 1924 
and 1931, and the outcome of the same transactions, when 
compared with those of 1923 and 1929, sufficiently indicates that 
democrary, like the cat i' the adage, is usually more susceptible 
to apprtdicnsion than to greed. Whilst it may be safely assumed 
that an alteration in this distribution of political weapons wo\iJd 
produce cataclysmic results, for the moment it must l>e regarded 
as .' tatir. 

Ihree succ^sive problems face the author of a sketch of 
Coriservative prospects and opportunities. In the immediate 
foreground looms the present National C’oaJition. How long will 
it last / In the middle distance (political landsca|>es arc greatly 
foreshortened) is the next General Election, probably taking place 
in 1935-36. How will the party fare in that ? In tlie more 
distant future there is a large blank space (to be filled in, one may 
piously hope). Wliat should occupy it ? 

The present V National Government ' is unlikely to break up 
through internal weakness. It is fairly clear that no important 
body of Conservatives desires to substitute Mr. Baldwin as Prime 
Minister in place of Mr. MacDonald. (It is .seldom an appreciable 
advantage to replace Tweedledum by Tweedledee.) Moreover, 
it is by no means certain that Hr. Baldwin, for his part, greatly 
desires to add to the difficulties of leadership the weight of 
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primary responsibility for the aflairs of the natioQ. It is also 
apparent that the enemies of the Government are not saffidentty 
strong to overthrow it. With the Labour Party it will be con* 
venient to deal at a later stage, as their opportunity will not arise 
until the dissolution of the j>reaent P^liament, The Liberal 
Party can safely be left out of consideration, as their opportunity 
will never arise at all4 Here it is suffkient to observe that the 
Conservative opposition is nmnifestly impotent. The circum* 
stances of 1922 (to suggest a^railel) are wholly absent. The 
would'be Tory rebels, although they espouse a cause which creates 
a good deal of enthusiasm |he local associations, are almost 
witj^out support in the country and cany very little weight in 
the lj[puse. Moreover, vii^ly important, they have as yet no 
M# Bonar I^iw. Mr. Churchill, unfortunately, has aU his future 
sf>me thirty years l)ehind him. and can never weU become again 
a genuine hope of the stern, unbending type dS^ory. and. while 
the name of Lloyd commands the resist and devotion of an 
initiated few, by the many it is not soTOuch dj^iked as almost 
entirely unknown. .j 

The truth is that the Conservanves could not get rid of 
Mr. MacDonald if they wished. With him would go the trusted 
leaders of the party, and the rest simply have not the personnel 
witli which ti» liil the vacant places. Mr. A. L. Rowse. in a 
recent article.* suggests Mr. Neville Chamberlain as an alterna- 
tive leader. Assume for a moment — a big assumption — ^that he 
was prejxire<l to Im^ak with his colleagues. Mr. Chamberlain, 
altliough an admirable lieutenant, w^as never seriously suggested 
as lea<ier except as a pis ailer. The younger men — Duff Cooper, 
Donald Somervt*JI, Walter Elliot. Oliver Stanley, -Anthony Eden — 
reprt‘sent pretistdy the type of Conservative that is most enthu- 
siastic for the (lovenunent The dissident Tories are as incom- 
jjetent tu form an Adnunistration as the Independent Labour 
Party. Morwver, many of tiiese most promising youngsters have 
been caught by the more vigorous appeal of fice English fuhrer. 

Wtiile, however, the National l»oveminent is unlikely to fall 
from internal weakrtess or external assault, it is hardly likely to 
survive without considerable changes of personnei. The reign of 
Rajmay, at least, b clearly drawing to a close. He is neither 
young nor and it seems tinlikidy that he will be able to 
sustain his present for another hve years. After this, if he 
survives, he might well cotvtuiue to exercise an influence in 
pc4itks after the manner of Grey or Balfour {si parva licet com^ 
ponere but it is not probable that he would be able to 

lead a Government. What k true of the Prime Minister is likely 

* * Tfaw Ijfrbottr Party from WitliiiA/ N 4 n 0 iHm$k Cmlwry 4tii4 vf/Ittr. Dtetmlwr 
*V33»P.64J ^ 
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national. In tlie absence of circumstances analo^us of 

1922 the Conservatives are unlikely to to di^iatc them- 
selves from former allies who are sjUl considerable electoral 
These allies, in their turn, are hailly strong enough to do without 
ConserN^ative aid, and at the same time would lose thnr very 
raison d'iite if they formally mer£e| with the Tor>' Party, It is 
difficult, for instance, after what hhs happened, to jpagine^r. 
Runciman or Sir John Simon as anv^iing but allies of the Con- 
servatives. It is equally difficult to^imagine them as Consci^a- 
tives. The Siirne Is true of tiie National Labour adherents. 
These will hticl Atural friends among the younger supporters of 
tlie Government, :tnd vw*h their aid should b(* able to intluence 
party policy in ^ch a w *y as to prevent a breach. It should also 
be remembered that as ek<toral assets these elements are far 
more valuable under theii**x.i&ting denominations. 


I propose, therefore, to aissume that the Constirvative Party 
will go to the country as suptxirters of a ' National Government ’ 
and with a mexierateix progressive policy devised by thf‘ younger 
men very much to the fore. How will it fare ? 

The recent inunicipal and parliamentary bye-eleclions cer- 
tainly do not enc<.>urage Conservative hopes, and, from a Con- 
servative. an explanation must necessarily st*em liko an excuse. 
Nevertheless, at least an analysis is desirable. The most notice- 
able fact al>out the recent bye-elections, at any rate, has Ixxin 
that the LalX)ur Party for the first lime for years has hwn able 
successfully to exploit the emotion of fear. East Fulham can, I 
think, admitte^ explained as the result of the fear of war. 
It was tliere successfully suggested that the continuance of 
Conservative government ultimately involved the participation 
by this country in another war. A contributory cause has been 
the identification of Fasciism with the entire policy of the Right, 
and a widespread belief that it is an imminent possibility in this 
kingdom. This latter statement may seem to require some 
justification. One need not look further than Mr, Rowse's 
illuminating article (already referred to) in the previous number 
of this Review. Referring (on p. 647) to the members of tlte 
Socialist League, he says that they 


are determined that, if they can help it. Fascism shall not triumph in this 
country through any such ohtuseness of the Liberal mentality within the 
Labour movement. In order that democracy may continue [etc.]. 
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The entile Sodatist Pteae, and almoet every tesjlonsible Sodabst 
leader, has attempted to make, and to some extent has socceeded 
in making, fear of Fascism one of the most popular planks in the 
Labour Lord Trenchard's attempts to stem the rising 

tide of corruption in the police force, the experimental adoption of 
camps for the able-bodied unimployed (one of the few reaUy 
constroctive measures to deal with an urgent problem which the 
Government has to !tsfredit).^ything which can be shown to 
present even a passing analogy to the Italian or. better, the 
German system, has been pressed into service to support this at 
first sight fantastic suggestion. I have even heard the failure of 
Oxford authorities to prevenfisvient opponents of Fascism from 
attefttpting fb break up a Bi^ey meeting cited as an example of 
the estentiai Fascism of tt^ Right in England. There is no 
doiiftt that the Socialist Party is endeavouring to associate 
Hitlerism with the Conservatives in the popular ^ind in precisely 
the same way in which Conservatives have to some measure 
succeeded in associating the Labour Paii^ with the principles of 
the Russian Revolution. 0 

There can be no doubt that the f*{|r of war and of Fascism 
combined with the ever-prestmt, and to some extent justified, 
fear of a capitalist threat to wages, represent a very formidable 
attempt on the t>art of the I-abour Party to capture the Conserva- 
tive ]Xjrtion of the electorate. Will the attack succeed ? 

Criticism of the Government has been rendered more effective 
by the fact that, although hardly susceptible to the charge of 
supineness levelled at earlier Consers^ative Administrations, its 
chiefs have apparently not yet understood that, now that the 
crisis as a result of which they were elected is gradually passing 
away, the cotin try would appreciate a more forward policy in 
financing schemes for social betterment {such as slum clearance) 
tlian tlie (iovenurient has yet shown an intention to carry out. 
It is, fiowever, not safe to assume tiiat this s^iuation will prove 
of lasting duration. The failure of the l.^boar attack is rendered 
certain, however, by the absence of both of the two conditions 
necessary to its success. IMore a Socialist victory is possible it 
will be necessary far the Labour Party to continue to control the 
appeal to the fear of Fascism and of war* which it has recently 
successfully ttmpioye<1. It also be a cmditao sine qmd non 
that the National (iovemment sliotiki be able to appe^ to no 
amnteractmg ct>nsideratioiis, either by way of a more forward 
policy or of a counter-threat to the safety of the electors. Even 
assuiittfig--an assumption which wiB require separate attention — 
that the National Government initiates no forward policy, the 
bad tactics of Labour leaders have rendered the fulfilnieiit of 
these conditions impoestbie. 
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Genuine pabifism is inccmsistent with an adherence to the 
League Covenant or to Locarno, and Labour inconsistency in tWs 
respect is accentuated the more by the extreme hostility of the 
party to the Nazi regime in Germany. The cry of ' No Fascismo ' 
is rendered idle by the policy of Sir Stafford Cripps — ^not 3^ 
officially adopted, but already dangerously associated in the minds 
of the electorate with the official party. It is true that Sir 
• Stafford's adherents have an answer to this, but the retort is too 
easy. It is urged that the man<^t€ of the electorate is a condition 
precedent to the adoption of tne policy, and that the scheme, 
therefore, is ' democratic to the point of political This 

position is, however, obviously *u^tenable, since it is part of the 
scheme to prolong the life of Parli^ent by a Septennial het if 
bye-elections are unfavourable. jpem(K;racy knows ofc no in- 
dissoluble unions between governors and govenw?d, ancr the 
excuse of the tjg-ant w^ho will not abdicate that ‘ You chose me ' 
is never an answei which finds favour with the people. 

It is also quite cle^ that now Free Trade is out of fashion it 
has been a cattinal mistake upon the part of the Labour Party 
to maintain its equivo^i attitude towards Protection. It is 
obvious that Soci^ism is inconsistent with Free Trade prin- 
ciples, but Labour leaders consistently refuse to countenance 
the protective duties of the Tories. This is an error which maiy 
very well prove fatal. Whatever the merits or demerits of 
Protection, it binds the employees of protected industries to the 
Protectionist party with hoops of steel. That this is so has been 
proved at Cowley and in other places. 

It is therefore probable that, even if no forward policy is 
adopted, the Conservative Party will be able to face the next 
General Election with at least three good cries — the fear of 
dictatorship, the threat to Protection, and last, but not least, the 
confased and chaotic state of the world outside. Continued 
trouble abroad nfarly always leads to nationalist leanings, and 
even if the conclusion above reached, that the Labour Party will 
be unable to pose as pacifist for long, is incorrect, it is probable 
that public opinion will be less self-consciously pacific than in the 
past. Perhaps it should be added that up to the present Tories 
have done less to identify themselves with Fa.scism than have the 
Socialists with Bolshevism in recent years. 

Politks, however, is more than a study of electoral odds, and 
interests others than the party boss, and if, as we have indicated, 
the Tories are to have the government of the country for another 
eight years at least, it is of some importance to inquire what us<* 
they are likely to make of their opportunities. Here the prospect 
is far less rosy. The heart of a political party lies in its local 

* Rowte, ioc. cit., p. 64S. 
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oiiganisattons, and the local Tory associations an rotten to the 
core. There is little prospect of improvement, and what there is 
is rendered more remote by the fact that Press criticism of the 
party is directed rather against the Central Office than the 
localities. This is most unjust. Central (Mhce is an uninspired 
and pedestrian organisation, bui*it is thoroughly painstaking, and 
sincerely attempts to d^k the favouritism and extravagance of 
the local associations, n is important to realise the vital signifi- 
cance of these bodies in the pra^^ical operation of the machinery 
of government. The free choice of the democracy in a parlia- 
mentary election is free only^, philosophers assure us, all our 
choices are free — that is to say] 3 hve only as between predetermined 
alteif'at^^es.^r candidates, one has a chance of being elected 
to : 4 iament (generally s;icaking) unless he has first been 
selected as a candidate by a local party association. The prin- 
ciples of selection which these bodies employ often far from 
satisfactory — still more frequently the reverse of democratic. 
I append three examples of this phase) of our parliamentary 
system in working so far as it affects the Cons^ative Party : 

The first cast‘ is a London consti fcency — a safe Tory scat. 
Schxtion of ciindidates (unless the rules have been altered very 
rw:ently) is by the executive committee, the general body of 
the association having no powxT of suggestion, but only a right 
of veto. Membership of the executive committee can be obtained 
by a subscription of £5 annually, which gives the subscrilx^r a right 
TO a st?at u|X)n this body and to the title and style of vice-president 
of the association. 

The stx'ond case is an agricultural constituency in the 
Eastern Counties. Again the seat may be regarded as safe for 
Conservatism. Until recently it was held by an extremely 
wealthy man. Prospective Conservative candidates have been 
informed that they necii not apply unless they subscribe to the 
local association tlie fantastic sum of £30 <h) j;)e.^aimura. 

ITie third example is of a siife ConstTvative seat in the resi- 
dential area of a northern industrial city. Prosjjectivc candidates 
for Parliament have been informed that £6tx> a year is the least 
annual subscription which the association will consider. 

It is really surprising, in view of facts like these, that the 
parliamentary representation of the party is not worse than it is. 
It remains true, nevertheless, that the amazing decline in the 
National vote at recent bye-elections has been due to the unsuit- 
ability of the Conservative candidates. Put an effective young 
National Labour candidate (like Mr. Kenneth Lindsay) in the 
field, and he is brilliantly successful. Tory candidates more and 
more tend to run to one of three types. There is the successful 
local figure who knows nothing of wider issues. Tber^ is the 

Vot. CXV— No 6S3 I 
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sprig of the aristocracy ’w^ho knows nothing of any issues at all, 
and there is the retired but distinguished gentleman who knows 
nothing of politics except what he learns from Central Office. 
It is not with men like these that a countiy^ seething with discon- 
tent at poverty and labour conditions can b<t guided to better 
times. To describe this curious group of fH^ople, as, for instance, 

. Mr. Rowse benevolently does, as ' higlij|f gifted, highly trained, 
young members of the govemin# class ' * is really to understate 
the Labour case. It is companwively cold comfort to reflect that 
conditions in the Labour Party, although differtat, arc really just 
as bad, yet every attempt at roforT||is described as ' wasliing dirty 
linen in public ' (politically an* unpardonable offt^ce, an^ far 
worse than not w^ashirig it at all). • 

Fortunately, however imsatisfdftors^ its internal condiljon, 
there are two good points about tlu* Conservative Party. Unlike 
the Labour Par%, w hich dictates its policy to its leaders, the Tory 
Party has a tradition af loyalty to its best men, and, once they 
secure election^o ParliSnent, the be?l men certamly tend to come 
to the top. Both tliese ^ndeucies continue, and herein lies the 
real hope for the future.^ If the whole of the ' Old Gang ' were 
swept j away to-morrow (t^uod dens avoriai), Oliver Stanley. 
Walter Elliot, Donald Somervell, Anthony Eden. Du If Cewper, 
with a fe^v others, are perfectly capable of forming a competent 
Government, and if W'e renu mber that in all prol>ahility they would 
be assisted by other ' National elements ' — by Leslie Here Helisha. 
for instance, and Malcolm MacDonald — there is no reason at all 
to suppose that .sucli a Government would be any wt:aker than the 
present. Would it be stronger ? Wdiat would it achieve r 1 hese’ 
questions are of more than academic interest, for we should 
remember that even if the ’ Old Gang ' is not swept away to- 
morrow’, the days of the men of sixty are clearly numUTed. 
These others are men who will be governing the country in six 
years' time. 

Such a Government, when it comes, will certainly mark a new 
development in English policy. Unlike their elders, younger 
Cons€r\^atives have no fear of being charge<i with S<x:ialism. 
They have been brought up to regard without aversion an England 
in which, to use a Socialist leader’s phraser, there is ' a little less 
poverty and a little less riches.' TTiey regard as of axiomatic 
validity the claim of the working class, and especially of the 
skilled labourers, to security and comfort. Nor, in accepting this, 
are they the less good Conservatives. Three points of funda- 
mental importance (apart, one hopes, from a certain Conservative 
prudence) divide them from the Socialist Party. In the first 
place, they regard Marxism as exploded, whether it is regarded as 

• Loc. cit., p. 632. 
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a {dulosq}hy of society, as aa explanation of history, as a policy, 
or as a prediction of the future. In the second place, they believe 
that there are claims other than those of poverty which it would 
be unjust to ignore. In the third place, they have little &ith in 
the various expedients, financi^, social, or industrial, proposed by 
the Socialist Party, and believe that their adoption would be 
nothing but a disaster the working class, which, having less to 
lose than any other, is naturally the most afiected by any error in 
administration. ^ 

It follows that the policy of such a Government as I have 
indicated will never be su^ptibie of such charges of supine- 
nes| as ha^e, with some jusnhbation, been levelled at some of 
its predecessors. The groued for more deliberate planning in the 
indiis^iai sphere was already broken in the early twenties of tliis 
centur>' by the Electricity Scheme (a purely Conservative measure), 
and in llie thirties Mr. Morrison's Transport Bdkrd (the measure 
of a Socialist, which is, however, very s^f-consciou$ly Conserva- 
tive) IS an exjx!riment which cannot fa4 to be patched sympa<- 
theiically ;md closely. It is a mistake to siippo* that Conserva- 
tive Administrations will in the futuif refuse to use Government 
credit for exixjiiditure of a conmiercial or a quasi-commercial kind, 
The objection}; rai>efi to such expedients at the moment, when 
employed by younger men, are either directed to the occasion 
(the linancKil crisis) or the object upon which the money is to be 
sjx‘ni. Even if tlje Conser\^ative Pcirty were rightly regarded as 
an appanage of the iVnanciers, there are many indications even 
now that a Hou.sing l>»an {lo give an example) would hi* welcomed 
in the City With a National Government led by the younger 
men I have indicatc*d, it would be safe to predict the initiation of 
several measures u|K)n the analogy oi the Electricity Scheme 
(assummg, of courst^, favourable haanciai conditions) . It would 
be safe also to assume that slum clearance would be one of the 
objects iipcni which money thus raist^d wouli?be expended. 

It is also possible that such a (,TOver«ment would find it 
necessary to iustitute at least one constitutional reform of far- 
1 eat' I ling imp* >r t ance . Modem parliamen tary democracy is clearly 
unw'^arkable, nr at least uiisatislaciory, in its present form. It is 
incmiibly cumbrous at one moment, at another disastrously swift. 
It leads in England to the seketkm of candidates by all parties 
who are ignorant of , and ignore, the \yest expert opinion. In the 
Consservative Party, as we have seen, members of Parliament 
are aimost wholly imrepreseutative of the working-class votes 
supporting them. Laliour M.P/s are for the most part old, 
incr^ibly stupid, almost illiterate, and wholly unrepresentative 
men of their educated suf:^>orters. Parliaments are elected which 
do not, even at the time of election, represent the real^eeling in 
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the countiy (cf, the present Parliament) ; on the other hand, raid 
strength of government is often impossible owing to the direct 
influence of electors upon their representatives. These defects 
are almost universally recognised, and various suggestions have 
been made to solve the problems v^ich they raise. Liberals have 
supported various schemes of electoral reform, and usually favour 
. proportional representation. Sir Stafford|pripps suggests govern- 
ment by Order in Council and the Abolition of the House of Lords. 
Conservatives have hitherto occu|led themselves with unworkable 
proposals for House of Lords reform. 

These proposals are hardly likck^ to commend themselves to 
modernist Conservative opinion/ rroportional repr^^ntatiem is 
based upon a fallacious theory, and it usually found unworteble 
in practice. At best, it serves to* preserve in unnatural flife 
political interests w^hich would be better dead. The Socialist 
proposal is. of ^urse, not merely to abolish the Lords, but 
practically to abolish bojjh Houses of Parliament and to substitute 
legislation by % Execi*ve. It is difficult to see that this would 
be an im{m)vement upon tl^ existing arrangement. On the other 
hand, every scheme of Hwuse of Lorefs reform has been caught 
upon the horns first of one and then another ineluctable dilemma 
A Second Chamber must either be popularly elected (as suggested 
in the Parliament Act) or chosen upon some other basis^ If it is 
popularly elected, it is ojxm to objection whether it agrees in 
political complexion with the Lower House or not. If it agrees 
it is superfluous, and if it disagrees, as it is popularly electc.d. 
there is no reason why either House should give way to the other', 
and deadlock is the inevitable result, unless resort is had to 
improvident experiments like a referendum. Upon the other 
hand, if the House is not popularly elected, the only terms upon 
which the House of Commons would admit it into the Constitution 
would be tho.se upon which the existing House of Lords is allowed 
to remain. Moreover, either a method of election ensuring that 
the Second Chamber is conservative (with a small c) in opinion is 
employed or it is not. If it is. such a body would have little chance 
of survival against a democratic Assembly ; and if it is not, the 
whole object of bicameral government is defeated. The Socialist 
proposal of abolition with ' open-mindedness ’ (!) * upon the 
question of what is to replace it merely intensifies existing evils 
and removes the only place where informed (although one-sided) 
opinion can effectively be heard. 

There are some grounds for thinking that Mr. Elliot at least 
has considered the adoption of an almost entirely novel principle 
in politics. Quite recently he referred in terms of praise 

to the corporative principle. Once give to informed opinion in 

* C/. Rowsc, /or. cit., p. 648. 
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industry and the professions (whether trade onion or otherwise) a 
certain power of legislative self-expression as such, and your 
constituticml {nublem is largely solved without abandoning the 
essential principles of democracy. As far as the old terminology 
is concerned, the corporations ^e to some extent a new Lower 
House with probouleotic functions : the Legislature proper (the 
House of Commons) i^g^ Upper House. This relationship is 
well illustrated by the history*of the Prayer Book Measure in- 
troduced under the (essentiaUjf corporative) Church Assembly 
Powers Act. 

To such a solution it wadd of course be objected that it 
consuls all^jbc vont suspiciims of the Left regarding the Fascist 
tendencies of the Right. Btt such an objection is not necessarily 
somid. It is true that the corporative principle has, in fact, been 
mainly utilised by the Fascist States. Tliere is, however, no 
reason in principle why this should be so. Fascist State 
elections to the corporations are natui^y dominated by the 
Fascist Party. There is no reason in prmciple why they should 
not 1 k! carried out on democratic or. in^d, any other lines. The 
corjwative principle itself is a great nw political invention, and 
it would lie as unwarranted to refuse to consider it solely on the 
ground that it has been utilised by the Fascists as it would be to 
refuse to consider the introduction of a new mechanical invention 
because it was devised by an atheist. 

To some extent this solutkm would be a great liiieration to the 
Conscr\‘ative Party. As against mere wealth it would give 
technical ability a tremendous advantage. To the public at large 
it would provide a new machiner)’ for carrying out idiemes of 
industrial planning and insurance, and would reduce the power 
of the agitator to precisely that which it ought to be, that of a 
creature whose main function it is to prevent the abuse of the 
liberties of the people Whether thi.s i,s lik|^v to be put into 
effect I do not know. But there must be many besides myself 
who regard a solution along these lines as the only alternative to 
chaos. 


Quintin Hogg. 
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THE unemployment BILL 

« 

The Royal Commission on Unemployment Insurance, appointed 
in December 1930, took nearly years to master its subject, 
reporting linally in October i9?2.f 'I'he Go\^eriiineiit has snent 
another year in reaching its dcci^ons and drafting its Dili. 
Impatient as the public rightly was the robberies tliat infen^us 
people continued to i»erpeti.:ite under slielter of tiie law until the 
Anomalies Act,|i^ou!aled on the Commission’s first Report, was 
passed in 1931* l^er of the ine(pialities between dilfcreni 
;Ueas that ma^:ed ih^unco-t)rdinat\'d local application of the 
means test, ic fannot be said that the thre(.‘ yours have been ill 
.sp( rU. A large measure 4 gera.ral agreement has l)fcn attained 
about the insurance schenK (Part I. of the Bill), though irrecon- 
cilable advocates of parasitic socialism, like fanatical teetotaller^ 
in their oppositioTj to temperance refurin, may prefer the exist- 
ing order of things to remain unimproved, to strengthen the cry 
for its total destruction. Part 11 ., dealing watli the treatment 
of those wdio have no longer, or never had, clarnis to insurance 
benefit, is more ojk-h to question. 

A year ago. it viewing in The Nineteenth Century the linal 
Report ot tlie I^oyai Commission^ 1 welcomed the projxised 
Statutory CoiTinussion to supervise the working of unemployment 
finance, as the central feature of the Report and [Knentially the 
most fruitful of its recommendations. It is highly satisfactory to 
find this featur^^ ^ibodied in the Bill, though with a difference. 
The Royal Commission wxmld have given the Statutory Com- 
mission oversight not only of insurance f)rop<u , but also of its 
scheme of unemployment assistance, inKnnediate between 
insurance benefit and public assistance (Poor Law relief). The 
Bill provides for this intennediate class, but (as explained later) 
creaR\s a second body, the Unemployment Assistance Board, to 
administer it, so confining the Statutory Commission to the 
sphere of the Insurance Fund. This is the most imfK^rtant 
departure of Part I. from the Royal Commission's Report. 

The creation of the Statutory Commission has two aims. 


* ' The State and the Unemployed/ December 1932. 
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The very coetly delays experienced under the reiifn of law in 
stopping obvious holes in the insurance scheme will be avoided 
by frank acceptance of the fact that it is impossible for Parliament 
to find time to keep the cjomplex details of such schemes flexible 
enough to meet (hanging i^ustrial and flnancial conditions; 
and it is futile to allege subversive aims of permanent officials, 
greedy of jM>wer, as asre^ison for denying to the Executive the. 
necessary powers (under due lafeguard) to do what Parliament 
cannot, 'fhe convincing answA^ to The New Despotism is con- 
tained in the Report of the Committee on Ministers' Powers 
{1932), and in this resfiect thtoarrot-cry, still heard in Parliament 
an<|out. agfpiinst Bureaucracy has about as much relation to the 
reality of modem goverdhient as has the bill ‘ for the more 
eillk:tual preventing Clandfctine Outlawries ' which the House 
still reads a first time on the first day of every session, to preserve 
its right (unchallenged for centuries) to talk af large. Further, 
sad ex|>erience ha.s proved only too coiwlusively that under the 
guidcuice of Ministers, of whatever part>» the of Commons 

is jx>ruliarly prone, when it does get^ w’ork on unemployment, 
to make changes ' determined less W the need for the careful 
balancing of income and expenditure than by a desire to attract, 
or do as little as jxjssible to repel, electoral support ' (Rot'al 
CoiTiinission'-: Report, par. 288). Ever since 1920 the Minister of 
Labour had had statutory power to alter scales of insurance 
contributions and benefits, to keep the fund solvent, 'if the 
Treasury so direct/ fhe signiheant fact is that the Treasury 
never so direct e<l, but let the fund run up a debt of £115 millions. 
The '!‘reasur>' officials could d<j no more that^ tender avivice to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer coiUnlentially - and Chancellors 
are just as sensitive abtmt rkx:tor.il supj'>ort as their colleagues. 

Against this very humati failing in the p.vliticalJy great, it has 
now' lH>en decided to unsheathe the last wt^iipon of democracy - 
publicity NobcKiy outside ilovemment circles knows, or can 
with propriety seek to know wrhat advice a Minister ret'eives 
from his permanent ofheiab . whether rimely waniing was given 
of coming events, 01 how' fat of this and that were 

deliberately ungtKl with optimism, f herngh the Minister must be 
held responsible whatever the outcome, such res|X>nsibility is only 
technical Bui the Bill provid«JS him with other advi.sers, not 
departtnenial offkials ; and they will have such powers of initia- 
tive, and the Minister mch rights to their responsible advice and 
such ohligatkms to publisi) it with his own decision thereon, that 
there will be real respon&iblity if any future failure occurs. 
Members of Parliament, as the appointed watch-dogs of the tax- 
payer. will have every ofsportunity of giving tongue before the 
damage is deme, and will shmre the responsibility if t$tey remain 
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sUent. In one respect, indeed, the Bill improves upon the Royal 
Commission’s proposals. If the Statutory Commission finds the 
fund in danger of insolvency and makes proposals which the 
Minister does not approve, the latter may submit his own pro- 
posals, for the approval of Parliai^ent by resolution ; but these 
must be such as to produce substantially the same effect on the 
/und as those he has rejected. How njj^ny French Ministries 
might have escaped destruction if*a similar obligation lay on the 
Finance Committees of the Chadi.)er and Senate when tearing a 
budget to bits 1 

Wiile the Royal Commission sitting the least of its 
anxieties must have been how to^dispose of surpljjses on ^he 
Insurance Fund ; but things have solrfar improved that the Bill 
assigns to the Statutory Commissiorf the duty of advising (ai^er 
hearing interested parties) whether an accruing surplus should be 
got rid of by altefeng rates of contribution or benefit, or should he 
usc^d to pay off debt in addition to the fixed amortisation charge 
dealt with further on. A* surplus of over £12 millions having been 
indicated in October last, from the falling numbers unemployed, 
the Treasury took a first fnarge of £4 millions for accelerating 
amortisation of debt, and the Mini.ster, as he frankly stated in 
debate, looked round for ways of spending the remainder. The 
Royal Commission had f>rojx>sed (as explained below) to vary the 
j>eriods for w'hich benefit might be drawTi, in favour of men with 
a good emplo^Tneiu record, but so as to reduce total exjx?nditure. 
The Bin goes far Ixjyond this modest proposal, with an extra cost 
of millions. A Unionist supporter, in debate, urged that the 
money would be VxHter spent in extended exemption of j)rivale 
income under the means test. The one idea that occurred to 
nobody was to refrain from spending it. A surplus, now' rarissima 
avis — though formerly these islands were its favourite breeding 
haunt — having appeared, all the long-shore gunners are out at 
once ; to try to reatcliinatise the species is unthinkable, and the 
only question is whose mantelpiece the trophy shall adorn, 'fhe 
Royal Commission proposed a normal limit of thirteen weeks* 
benefit w'ith extra weeks in projx)rtion to contributions paid, and 
deductions for benefit drawn, in the last five years ; the effect 
being that anyone employed for more than two-thirds of his last 
five years might get extra benefit, and the person with a ‘ clean * 
record might draw for thirty-nine weeks, lliis, with 3,000,000 
unemployed, would have saved £4 millions a year as compared 
with the present limit of twenty-six weeks for everybody qualified 
for benefit, provisionally adopted in 1931 to kill the permanent 
pension idea that grew oiit of the Blanesburgh Report. The Bill 
adopts the Royal Commission’s formula, but tacks it on to the 
twenty-six weeks instead of thirteen, so giving the person with a 
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clean record a whole year on benefit , at an extra c^t of £8^ millions 
over the present rule. But this is for a total of 2.500,000 unem- 
ployed ; for 3,000,000 the extra cost would be nearly £10 millions, 
so that the comparison between the Royal Commission's rule and 
the Bill is that between a saving of £4 millions and an increase 
of £xo millions. A xnagnificeiil splash ! But there is this to be 
said. By extending periods of ^nefit people are kept on the 
Insurance Fund, to l^ich t^e Government's contribution is* 
reckoned, not on the numbers uMmploycd, but on those employed ; 
and do not come on the Exch^uer for * assistance.' almost the 
whole cost of which falls on the taxpayer. It is true that, for 
reasons explained Later, this^aring is only £6^ millions for the 
extfe cost <#£8J millions— a loss of £2 millions in transferring the 
cr^itdrom benefit to assis^jpice ; but the taxpayer as such has 
re^n to rejoice. Had the money been spent on restoring the 
cuts or otherwise raising benefit rates, tiiere wc^ld have been no 
saving, but an increase, because rates of assistance would have 
l>eeii forced up to their former parity wit^ benefit ; while to make 
the money available for ' means test ’ exemptiori^it must first be 
transferred from insurance to assistan^, by some method that the 
proposer omitted to explain. As for tne clamour about the cuts, 
the answer is that prosperity is still far off and that the real value 
of the rates of benefit set up in 1928 has since risen by 13 per 
cent., while the cut of 193 1 was limited to 10 per cent. 

In carrying the age for entry into insurance back to the school- 
leaving age. and in other proposals relating to juveniles, the Bill 
follow's generally the lines of tlie Royal Commission ; where it 
diverges, it is in the direction of higher cost. Thus, the under- 
sixteen rates of contribution in the Royal Conmiission's Report 
(boys, 4d. ; girls, are reduced to for ail. llie Royal 

Commission’s benefit of 3s, a week up to sixteen is struck out, 
but per amira an unemployed insured pareru draws dependant’s 
allowance for an unemployed child, witl^t the condition 
requiring continuation of fuU-time education ; and the con- 
tributions paid before sixteen will count towards the thirty 
contributions rcquircil for benefit, so that the latter may begin 
from age sixteen instead of {as now) thirty weeks later. There 
arc further grants from the tund for courses of instruction 
(£425,000), with an equal sum from the Exchequer. The total 
new charge on the fund bemg £825,000 (in addition to tiie 
Exchequer grant) and the cimtributiou income £760.000, charges 
of exploiting the young to enable the Government to shirk its 
duty to their elders are wide of the mark. 

On the vexed question of unemployment insurance for 
agriculture the Bill again follows the Royal Commission in 
requiring the Statutory Ccanxnissmn to make proposals iis quickly 

Vot. eXV^Ko, 683 
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as possible, the Royal Ckwiiinisrion aftw much study 
confessed itself beaten. The difl&culties ate very real. Tlte 
piovisions of 1911 for the retuni of contributions in no^dami 
cases having been drc^yped, inclusion in the general msurance 
scheme is no uiimixed blessing where there is very little unemploy- 
ment, the contributions becoming not so much a premium as a 
tax ; and such ingenuous proposals ^ Aat of the Ifay Com- 
*mittee, to bring special * industries ’ lik^wuiking and insuranoe 
into the main scheme for that reason, are a net spread in 
vain in the sight of the birds concerned. At the present levels of 
jnrohts and wages in agriculture w^kly contributions of io<f. are 
altogether excessive and the benefit too high for the wage lewl ; 
on the other hand, there are great ^ministrative in 

running difierent schemes abreast, rwith people changing: ^jrcr 
from one industry to another. Unemployment in agriculture is 
less rare than fqgmerly, but there are no reliable statistics of it, 
and it is certain that t^ starting of an msurance scheme would 
itself increase urjiemplojnent to an unknown extent, the farmer 
considering thal^s own compulsory contributions would justify 
him in standing his men fjf, whaiever he could spare them, to 
be supported by the fund. The finance of Part I. includes no 
provision for the risk of loss on an agiicultura! scheme. 

The provision in the Bill for repaiment of the old debt on the 
fund has been a favourite target for the critics. The Royal 
Commission proposed to make a fresh start, charging the new 
scheme with millions of the sixty-fi\’e years' annuity of 
£4i millions necessar>' to amortise the debt of £1x5 millions with 
which political handling had bogged the old scheme, 'flic Bill 
not only leaves the whole charge on the fund, but, by shortening 
the period to forty years, increases the annuity payment.^ to two 
of £2^ millions each. This has been roundly denounced by 
members of all parties as mere Treasury pedantry. But, li;K>kmg 
comprehensively afthe whole finance of Part I., there is more in 
it than that. The Royal Commission, assuming 3,000,000 unem- 
ployed, gave the fund an income of ^59 millions and outgoings 
of jfSSi niillions (beside miUions for the debt), but against this 
£2 million surplus a growth of unknown amount was ioreseen 
in ' assistance.' The actuarial member of the Commission pro- 
posed economies reducing both income and expenditure (excluding 
debt) of the fund to £53 miUions, thus leaving only a nominal 
surplus but bringing down the total Exchequer charge from 
£85 millions to £67 mUlions. in spite of raising the Exchequer 
share of assistance to 95 per cent. The Bill shows, for 2,300,000 
unemployed, expenditure (exclusive of debt) of £56 millions, or 
£\ million above the Royd Commission's scheme for 3,000,000 
unemployed. In other words, not only are Hr. Trouncer's quite 
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pmctioable proposals entirely ignored^ but the whole saving to 
the fund by the application to i^aller numbers of tmemployed 
of present rates of contributimi and beadit is dissipated; leaving 
no reserve for the ugly possibility that unemployment may again 
increase. It might indeed be thought that the Govemmacit, in 
the act of tying its own hands %amst future angling for ^electoral 
support/ had taken h^advantage of a last opportunity—a treat 
all round before signmfPlhe pledge. The outcry against the larger* 
debt annuities overlooks the that if the ivhole (or two-thirds) 
of the £115 millions “ were thrown into the National Debt, the 
interest would have to be foimd on the Budget. By leaving it on 
the fund the Clmncellor pro %f 9 to increases his power to give the 
taj^ayer, efr industry , or b^h, a first instalment of the long over- 
di^ relief to the overtaxed % and for this reason gratitude is due 
to tht' Treasury" for having secured for debt reduction a sub- 
stantial slice of the dtximed surplus on the fun^ The real faults 
in Part 1 . as a whole are that it is a gamble on the by no means 
iissiimi chance of steady progress in employment, that it docs 
nothing towards reducing the crisis rate of tl# ' equal thirds * 
contributions to the fund, which tlie^oyal Commission declared 
iust itiabie only so long as the li nances of the fund w^ere precarious 
indeed, it dms its In^st to keep them so — and that it show^s no 
trace of econonis' i\> seo. what chance there is of that, we must 
follow u|> uiKier Part li. the fate of the £6J millions. 

VVitti Part II. we siiil a |^>erilous sea : soundmgs few* and 
unreliable, visibihiy fx>or to bad Yet siiil we must , as we have 
drifted into a position where we can neither stand fast nor go back. 
We paid out relief, without reference to needs or time limit, at 
fulblxun ht rates, pretending that it w^as insurance and borrowing 
the mi>ney un til we could neither raamtain the pretence nor 
balance t!if‘ Ihidget. Tile Royal Comniissiori's intermediate 
class IS irt fa<‘t already m existence : a rough colt, Transitional 
l'*4i.yni*mts. by Means Test out of Transxiionafcl^cfietit ; and, there 
is no doubt whatever atoui his staying. He is ti> .radhristened 
Unemployment Allowance, imd how he will finally shape 
de|.H^iKls on four major ixiints : the sc.ope. of the iiitermed.iate 
class, the staiH'krd of the. allow'aj’ices: in relation to those' of 
i,nsuranr:e and Poc»r Law- relief respectively* the machinery of 
administration and the tmancial resiults. 

As wfards the Royal CommiMion saw clearly that, once 
something than relief of dcsihution had been, gr:mted to 

persons who had exhauited insured benefit, the same treatment 
must lie extended to able-bodied imemploy^ of trades outside 
unemplayment insurance. Why, for instance, should a docker 
who once paid contributions — and* incidentally* got them back 

* nMliKMBd to £ttt mflltomi. I 
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in an actuarial sense not three times over (the developed form of 
gd. for 4^.), but eleven times— be treated better, for all time, thim 
a farm hand or railwayman ? It did not, however, dehne in terms 
the limits of this extension. The Bill does this by adopting the 
limits of the Contributoiy Pensions scheme. This, of course, does 
not satisfy those whose enthusiasifi for (public) benevolence blinds 
them to financial limitations, but it is cl^rly sound. The limits 
of the pension scheme have l>een hamnffired out by ex|)erience 
and, by adopting them, fresh qf^stions will l>e avoided and the 
two schemes will in future move together, if at all, without the 
see-saw' that would be set up if one or other could be represented 
as unfairly excluding this or section of the population. 
Such ' self-employing ’ classes as owr^r-drivers of tafis, hawiers, 
etc., whom it is soiiglit by some t# include, belong to i q|jite 
separate field w^hich is nowhere fenced off from that ' voluntary 
unemployment 'fagainst which Mrs. Sidney Webb wiimed the 
Royal Commission. If A. offers B a contract of service for 
stated work on stated tfims, the materials exist for determining 
whether B.’s iffusal disnualifies liim for an allowance ; but 
where there is no A. andfjio contract, how shall the fK)int be 
defined at which B. is entitled to fold his hands and fall back on 
maintenance at public exjucnse SeIf-emplo\'ment is a contra- 
diction in terms. 

Nomiaily, only those capable of and available for wwk 
between ages sixteen and sixty-five, are eligible for unemployment 
allowances. Castis of v^oluntary unemployment, called plainly 
'work-shyness,' but m the Biir(more politely) ‘ cases of special 
difficulty, are S|)€*<::ially provided against. Ihe unemploymicnt 
assistance officer, subject to apf)eal by an aggrieved applicant to 
the appeal tribunal, may issue the allowance to some other 
member of the household, or issue it in kind, or require attendance 
at a work centre run by either the Board or the public assistance 
authority, or may irrange with that authority that the applicant 
should enter a workhouse, the allowance being then divided 
between the household and the authority. If in defiance of such 
measures he shows hunself an incurable loafer, he may be reported 
to the tribunal, which may disqualify him temj.x>rarily or per- 
i^nently for unemployment assistance, subject to any repre5>enta- 
tions by the authority on whose hands he is then thrown as a case 
of wilful destitution. No reasonable person will attempt to repre- 
sent these measures as uncalled for, or as bringing the honest 
worker back to the workhouse door; but it is evident that they 
would work more smoothly if the allowances were administered as 
a local service. 

The standard of allowances is a dangerous question, round 
which the Royal Commission walked somewhat delicately. It 
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saw tile necessity of a tiiat aBowaiices must fall short of the 
wage levd, af^^dica&ts should prefer them to wages ; and 
declared it impossibie to make eareptions to this rule. 
hard cases woitild occur. But whether aUowances should also be 
less than insurance benefit they considered more doubtful in 
theory/ thou^ * as a matter % practical poUcy, there should be 
8c»ne advantage in msurance Ixmefit * — perhaps to avoid the 
question * Why do I no more* or even less, when I pay contri- 
buttons towards my benefit, ||than those who pay nothing ? ' 
But it went on to say that the insurance scheme should be framed 
to give benefits higher thaiohe allowance standard ; subject to 
wliich, that standard shouW be as high as financial limitations 
wii allow.^ Later in its Rqport, when the point cropped up again, 
iyjkdded nothing more defiiute, but seems to have relied, for thrift 
in practice, on its plan under which needs W'ould continue to be 
assessed by a staff familiar with Poor Law' startfards, though not 
in this connexion bound by them. The Bill leaves the standard 
to he determined by regulations to be r^de by the Minister w^ith 
the advice of the Boitrd, to 'determine the nUd ’ {sing,) of an 
applicant and to ' assess his needs ' (0^ .). As explained below, 

the Bill gives the assessment of needs to a new staff, and the 
oversight of the scheme (for assigning which to the Statutory 
Commission the Royal Commission gave good reasons) to a 
separate Board. Much w^ill depend on the choice of persons ; but 
we are left with an uncomfortable possibility, under certain 
conditions, of the Statutory Commission's l^enefits and the new 
Board's allowances chasing one another up the scale. Meanwhile, 
Ministers have already announced that, in suitable cases, aliov?- 
ances may exceed benefits. 

The great * Means Test ’ question also arises here — i.r,, the 
extent to which in each case other income should be deducted 
from the recognised standard in calculating the amount of the 
allowance. The BUI follows the Royal Comrnlbion in laying down 
that the household is the unit ; the parscmal requirwients of aU 
its members, as well as their resources, must be taken into account ; 
eeitain sources of rncome are to be disregarded in whole or part ; 
and fenerafiy, where there are capital investments (money) 
exoeedhig a certam imcniiit, there tiibttld be a deduction of is. a 
week for each £25 of the excesa up to a capital total of £300, beyond 
vdtidi there should he im altowanee. The Royal Commission 
#3WXiipted the first £50, the Bifi only the first £25, making a 
of u, a week between £25 and £50. On the other hand, 
the Biliis mote liberal in its tmlmefit of workmen's compensation 
paysiwsiils. Taking the tieatnmt of invested moneys as a good 
to the geneml slandatti of 9^ enfUrced, it appears that 
a man with £030 iavwtied at 3I par cent, would be caM upon to 
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reduce his cspital by less then £is in Ssst sdMde yew pt 
assistance, which (as we have already seen) might wdl be hia 
second vear of conttnuous unemployment. Could aiiythiiig 
be gentler ? Ofacial statistics show that, taki^ mtial apfdka* 
tions and revisions together, in recent detenninatioiis there aie 
means liable to contribute in aboi#l two-iifths of the cases. The 
agitation for total abolition of the test iy)urely factitious, and 
Ipoor frank Mr, Lansbury has confessed Wit he was driven into 
it by the crack of the whip— a ^retaste of the tyranny of the 
caucus over Labour Cabinets to come. 

As regards machinery of administration, the Bill completely 
throws over the Royal Commission's plan, under which anem* 
ployment assistance w'as to remain | local govermtilnt scrAce, 
aDowances being assessed by the exp^enced local stafis while 
Minister, with the help of the Statutory Commission, was ro 
improve the of the present improvised madimery of 

transitional payments, bv prescribing general standards and rules 
to remove the inequalities now complained of between different 
areas, except inlio far as they are justified by differences in local 
economic conditions and ^stoins. A new Board, under con- 
ditions of publicity like those of the Statutory Commission, is to 
administer the system by its own officers, with help from local 
advisory committees and subject to appeal to local Tribunals. 
There are permissive pro\isu>ns (probably intended to be temporary) 
for the Board to use the st^rvicesof officers of local authorities and 
labour exchanges in the investigation of circumstances, but allow- 
ances must be determined by the Board’s officers only. The 
emphasis on this suggests that the reason for this dei>arture may 
be the difficulty experienced recently in securing tliat certain local 
authorities should administer assistance in accordance with the 
expressed intentions of Parliament ; but do the objections to 
superseding a sprinkling of recalcitrants in the last resort by 
qjecial commissioiUfs (notably successful in practice) altogether 
outweigh the reasons by which the Royal Commission supported 
its proposals ? By keeping the service local and putting it under 
the eye of the Statutory Commission, duplication would be 
minimised (for there must always be a Poor Law sediment of the 
aged, the infirm, the unemployablcs and those outside the scope 
of the Bill) ; administrative economy and better co-ordination 
(without invoking the Minister) secured between insurance and 
assistance ; and there couki be no tendency for either Statutory 
Commission or Board so to frame rules and regulations as to 
relieve one fund at the expense of the other : one knows hew 
much precious energy is dissipated in * demarcation ' squabbles, 
in public offices as well as in trade tmions. If all this be regarded 
as secondary, there remains a fundamental principle best expressed 
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io Rdyai Cocni^^ * it is impoaslbte bjr xmy 

fsystmk of statutory rutos, |udiciaSy administef^, to ss^t a 
proper diserimmatiofi botuwn different kidividiial cases. . . . 
Suc^ diacrimiiiatioB can be made only by an indtvidiial judgment 
of file pailicidar circomstan^ in e^ case. In other words, it 
is a matter for the diacretirmfHf an administrative authority and 
not one for judkia! dgerminatkm/ But * a local official or local 
committee appointedl^ the Minister to aibssmister discretionary 
payments cannot, and should be expected to exercise discre- 
tion in any real sense ... it must be provided for by assigning 
to some authoritative local l^y an effective part in the scheme/ 
Does the interposition of afl^don board betwe^ the Minister 
ani the idSal staffs destroy the force of these considerations ? 
Hardly, especiaUy in viewgif the very important administrative 
functions assigned to * appeal tribunals/ The very title has a 
strong flavour of the legalism which, necessary a| it is in its proper 
place, it is essential to avoid here. Not as bearing directly on 
unemployment allowances, but as an ydication of the kind of 
judicial spirit to avoid, take the ruling relatin^o allowances to 
soldiers' households during the war ^that if a couple making a 
comfortable income from (c,g.) a shop had a son who gave his 
mother part of his wages towards the family mess, the father and 
mother thereby bectame ' defxjiidants partially dependent ' on the 
boy, in a legal sense carrying with it a wwkly pa^mient from 
public funds when he joined up, and a pension if he died. Such a 
result would not accord with plain common sense or with the live 
administrative discretion for which the Royal Commission con- 
tended. Lawyt^rs. as I-ord Hakiane used to say, are not generally 
good administrators ; and no hat cramps the head like a full- 
bottomed wig trimmed with red tape. ITiis question of direct 
central administration mrms local administration under central 
direction has not so far been really debated. The reasons for 
throwing over the Royal Cominmon shodM be laid open for 
critical examination, a» a matter of crucial importance. On the 
other hand, the attack on the ground that the Bill kills parlia- 
mentary control is entirely miscoocerved. Full control is reserved 
to the House of every thing but the right to interfere in individual 
cases under such forms m tuotuuis to reduce the salaries of the 
Board, wblcb are for that reason borne on the Consolidated Fund. 

Thot^ the limmce of Part fl. is fairly wdl covered in 
the tisued w*ith the aecmd e^tkm of the Bill, 

tllere are stiS kfge fkbaities of mhkk not even a rough outside 
estteate IS attempted. Uce Insuiaiice, Assistance is to have its 
own fund, bat in a totdQy different smise ; it is merely a book- 
Imef^ devke for ccdlooting from many sources into one account 
ali the varied eapendituie on attowanoas and thdr admiiusttmtion . 
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crediting the (fixed) contributioiis to be paid by local auAorities 
and charging off the balance to the Exchequer. This is better 
than our classica] public accountancy that so successfully prevents 
anyone from finding out what any service really costs ; but there 
is no limit to the Exchequer contribution (as there is with 
insurance) and no canying forwaniof balances from year to year 
such as makes the Insurance fund a significant reality. 

The changes in expenditure as compardlKvith presimt practice, 
so far as they are estimated, am mainly four. The saving of 
£ 6 ^ mfilions on allowances, puraiased by the increase of £8J 
millions on insurance benefit, has already been mentioned. The 
£2 millions difference goes prmcip|U| into the pockets of persons 
who by being kept on benefit esc^ the mq^ans <cst — tHUse 
without means liable to contribute ppfiting only by the higher 
level of benefit over a?i;sistance. To him that hath sh^ be givlb. 
The new arTan|pments between the Exchequer and local 
revenues are stated to result in an extra subvention to rates of 
over £2i millions, ^ whic^ is so distributed as to reacli the dis- 
tressed areas, tHr effect over the whole country being that the 
Exchequer bears 95 per ce|t. of assistance and the rates only 5, 
as Mr. Trouncer had proposed on the Royal Commission. The 
calculations are complex, but ilie result is true to form. Whenever 
the question of rates versus taxes comes up, the taxpayer always 
loses, because he has forgot ten even how' to bleat before shearing 
time ; while the local authorities make the Chancellor's life a 
burden to him by the fight they put up ; and the member of 
Parliament, the taxpayer s w'atch-dog, wags his tail at the raiders. 

Three-quarters of a million more is to be spent— and no doubt 
well spent--on training to recondition the unemployed, with a 
further sum (not estimated) to be repaid to local authorities who, 
to their own immediate loss, employ trainees for a limited time 
on production work, at full standard wages which they can 
only partly earn, afia sort of fmisliing course. This attractive 
proposal may prove open to abuse unless very carefully watched. 
Admmistrative costs of all kinds are expected to exceed sub- 
stantially the present £3} millions. The increase (it is explained) 
caimot be estimated, because the Board is not yet in being, but 
It * may well be of the order of £i million.' It will be almost 
unprecedented if this modest first shot is not soon exceeded 
Taking the figures as they stand, our millions has now 
dwmdled to £2 milhons. Tlie Financial Memorandum, starting 
from a figure of £54^ millions (including administration) as the 
recorded expenditure on transitional payments for the year 
ending with Octob^ last, shows a final total of £$2^ millions 
accordingly ; but this last figure is difficult to interpret precisely, 

• Sisoe the above waa written, a itirtber £^00,000 hat been conceded. 
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because the £54j millions relates to an average of about 2*750,000 
unemployed, while the changes are based on 2,500,000. But 
looking only at the changes, they mean that the last chance of 
economy lies in this residuum of £2 millions — and this is purely 
illusoi-y. For nothing has been allowed for any net levelling up 
(as compared with the actual experience of last year) of the 
standard of assistance under the new Board. Yet there have 
been local authorities Ifeo, like John Gilpin, had a frugal mind, 
as well as prodigals : a Londc^ board will not in practice get 
anything like full economy out of the variations in local modes 
of life ; and the risk of a net rise in the standard is a real one. 
Further (and more serious), ^ nuote the memorandum : ‘ there 
will^be api^cants who at ^present do not seek relief from the 
publiceassistance authoritie% wliose circumstances upon investi- 
gaffon will be found to show little or no difference from the 
circumstances of those now obtaining assistaq|e. . . . Having 
regard to the size of the field covered by this part of the Bill, any 
increase in the average amount paid t<^a claimant by way of 
allowajtces or any substantial increase in the nulkber of persons 
who establish the need of an allowance would result in a large 
increase [italics mine] in the cost of the scheme.' There seems 
every reason to fear, in the absence of any estimate, that the 
increase under tliese two heads will fai- exceed £2 millions. Yet 
sornetliing might easily be done by |x>stjx>ning some of the 
l>n>jected largesse until the unkno\%Ti factors have sufficiently 
<leciared themselves to reveal the prolxible yx>sition, instructing 
the Statutory Commission and the Board then to bring up reports 
iji their several spheres as a foundation for further measures. It 
is characteristic of our complacent prodigality that no Minister 
has yet stiid a word in debate in favour of economy (except as to 
the inckience of the debt charge) or about the serious tlrreat of 
the unplumbeti liabilities, while practically every critic of the 
Bill has caMed, dirt:!ct,ly or inilircfctly, for mor#cx|>endit'ure ; and 
nobod^y has made any reference to tlie fact t.hat mucli of our 
unempkiyment * is still caused by tire pegging of wages in particular 
trades too far atow the general kvei or to the cont'inuouS' rise 
of the real standards of benefit and assistaiice which is concealed, 
behind the hxtxi figures of the scales. 

In sum, the whole Bill a laiBentabk disregard of our 

still threatening fmancial position : but, apart, from that. Part L 
is excellent, whiit Part II. calls for much more penetrating 
critkwn of its machinery, providmis, 

C. Harris. 

• A calcttk-tioii In the of r>e<5eiiiber 4 shows that the biilld.ii]ig tnul'ea 

retain i>i*rcii*i»iiia powtr 40 c«at. m^bov^ 1914 m lavyiag a tnhiite 
of ov0r li. a W0«ilc. tem svery hotiis built. .f 
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THE ^ CRISIS^ IN THE IRI^ FREE STATE 

< 

Those who have forecast a general election as being imminent for 
some months past have based their 4 m viction on the belief that Mr, 
de Valera can still count upon obtainpg a new lease <# pcwer>and 
a ‘ mandate ' for the suppression of 1^ opponents' poIitkalorKani- 
sation. They have assumed that each month will add to\he 
volume of grov^ng discontent at the result of his policies, and 
that he will hold an election very soon, in onler to tide over the 
period during w hich he|iust exjx^ct a violent revulsion of jx>puiar 
feeling against Aim. But Mr. de \idera and his party organisers 
have shown great cleveniei|t in elect c:>neering ; and there are many 
reasons for thinking that they do not Ix^iieve there is any net^i as 
yet for seeking a new' lease of power. 

V^hat, in fact, was tiie recent crisis which has hlle<l so much 
of tile London newspajvers A really acuie crisis arose in 
Ireland during August, when the National (ivuiid w'as lormed 
under General O’Dutfy and Mr. de Valera revived tlie Public 
Safety Act, with its niilitar\^ tribunals and its extraordinary 
pow'ers of searchings and arrests, in order to declare the new 
BJueshirt movement an illegal organisation. He tex^k grt*.at risks 
in enforcing such an Act when there wais no genuine pretext for it. 
He exposed hiraself to the charge of unjust iidministration of the 
law against his opponents. The immediate result was to con' 
solidate the various parties w'hich had opposed him. General 
O Duffy, who has been personally extremely popular throughout 
Ireland, a most energetic organiser and a man of great courage 
though of little jxilitical judgment, became leader of the united 
Opposition groups, which were renamed the United Ireland 
Party. Mr. Cosgrave retained its chairmansliip in the Dail, with 
Mr. MaeDeniiot, who is much the ablest of the younger recruits to 
Irish public life, as vice-chairman. An anxious period for Mr. de 
Valera followed. He did not know what use to make of the 
enormous powers he had taken. He proceeded to employ the 
Public Safety Act, on a charge of conspiracy, against a group of 
farmers who were unable to pay their rates ; while he did not 
invoke the Act against members of the Irish Republican Army 
who were in illegal jxissession of arms and were brought before 
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tlie courts m extremely a^ous charges of violence. His prestige 
suffered severely when even the military tribunal acquitted the 
farmers of any conspiracy, while juries refused to convict in many 
cases where the I.R.A. succeeded in local intimidation. 

The tension, however, had gradually relaxed. The Public 
Safety Act was not being enJpioyed in a vexatious way, but 
Mr de Valera still kept it in force in case of emergency. The only 
serious embarrassmenAi recent months had been the necessity 
of meeting criticisms from hi^own Left Wing at the annual 
congress of the Fianna Fail Pany in November. But even there 
Mr. de V^alera secure<i a considerable triumph. The proceedings 
showed that he had the gr^^najority of Republicans solidly 
supJlDrting*#ini, while the extremists were unable to shake his 
authowt y. He twk the opportunity of renewing his old allegiance 
to Hie Republican ideal, and he aimounced to the party congress 
that, although lie was growing old, he believed h| was still young 
enough to have every confidence of living to see an Irish Republic 
establish^i. Just after the Fianna Fail^ongress a question was 
asked in the House of Commons which tempted Hlft. J. H. Thomas 
to make one of his solemn statements^ regard to Irish relations. 
His reply to tlie question gave Mr. de Valera an opening which 
was iiiimediately exploited. Mr. Thomas gave Mr. de Valera the 
opt>oriunity of laising the question of whether the Irish Free 
State was free to secede from the British Commonwealth or not. 
1 lie Irisli sul>commitit^ of the Cabinet in London was hurriedly 
summoned ; anxious discussions took place : and before long the 
new-sfiaix^rs were full of rumours and speculations as to what 
Mr. de Vah^ra would do next. 

All that has hajip^ned, however, is that Mr. Ihomas declined 
to accept the chidlenge which he had provoked. Mr. de Valera 
has once mon* demonstrated to his own extremists Ms eagerness 
to establish an Irish Republic ; and he can once more claim that 
British I iovernmeot stands 'between liim as he would 'Say, 

■ the Irisli p<?opk* ') and the fnlhlment of 'his desirt^s. The mere fact 
of ids having raised rtie question iigam when opportunity offered 
fertainly md imply that intends to take any inunediate 
action Sooner or later he may have a general election to obtain 
a mandate lor dei.da.ring a. 'RepubliG. But his avowed policy has 
been to work towards that end by stages, and it is very doubtful 
whet, her he l>eliev«,s that the time h fti opporiuae. His chief 
difficulty, of course, is that his conception of an Iiisli Republic 
includes -all I-relaud., ' Southern. Ire^iand/ ^bracing twenty-six 
of die thirty-t'wo Irish, coundes, m a quite modem crea,tion. which 
Mr, Uoyd Ci«eorge brought into being by establishing the Northern 
Ireland Pariiament in iqao. So long as the partition of Ireland 
endures* the Republican ideal can never be accompUlhed. In 
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the meantime Mr, de Valera is steadily converting the Free 
State into a virtual Republic, while he hopes in due time to 
achieve some sort of reunion with East Ulster. Ihe past month 
has given him yet another success, in his election as one of the 
representatives for County Down. Henceforward he can claim 
not only that he speaks for tHt Nationalist minority in Ea,st 
Ulster, but that they have themselves chosen him as their spokes- 
ipan, notwithstanding all tliat has been^id of his widening the 
^If between East Ulster and t^ rest of Ireland. 

In estimating the prosjiects of his success or failure, the 
economic aspect of his pro.grainme is much more important than 
any question of lus intentions re^jpng a Republk. In a previous 
articled have discussed theprofounddifferenceof int^ests 
the large farmers and graziers on Jie one hand, and tl^ sgiall 
fanners and the labouring class on the other. His policy has bc'en 
directed through out to winning the supt>ort of tlie small farmers, 
who lead an almost self-contained existence in great poverty, 
and of the labourers, v|iom lie has encouraged by many forms of 
subsidised reli^and by the promise of providing increas^td employ- 
ment. The small farmersf.nd the ialxmrers together are far more 
numerous than the more pro.^pt'rous farmers of the Midlands and 
the South ; and their interests are by no means the same. The 
whole brunt of the special import duties which have been irn]H>sed 
by the British Government to make good the loss of the land 
annuities has fallen upon the more prosperous farmers, wdio depend 
upon their exports to the English market. But the small farmers 
have gained by the reduction of their rents and have lost prac- 
tically nothing. And this crushing burden upon the Lirge farmers 
and the graziers is all the more unjust because they had almost 
alw'ays been punctual in paying the land annuities, and they liad 
resolutely opposed Mr, de V'alera’s policy of repudiation. They 
have been Mr. de Valera's political opponents always ; and it has 
helped him great!,, that his own followers have gained by his 
policy while his opponents have had to bear aU the loss imposed 
by British action. 

Nor is it only because they have opposed the Republican 
Party that Mr. de Valera need Ixj little perturbed by their mis- 
fortunes. He has always intended to break up the cattle ranches 
of the Midlands in order to provide more employment through 
tillage. If the cattle are not being replaced, and if less labour 
is being employed on the grazing lands, there is all the more 
reason for legislating to make tillage compulsory, and all the more 
hope among the badly paid labourers that they may even get land 
themselves, through sub-division of the large farms when they are 
either bankrupt or forced to sell. In that sense Mr. de Valera is 
» * Mr. d« Valera's Next Move,* September 1933- 
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Steadily ntrmgthmmg his position among his own foOowers. At 
the same time he is able to show real progress with his plans for 
industrial development on a big scale. Within the past few 
months there have been impressive ceremonies in various places 
where a beginning has been made with the great factories which 
are to be bnilt. There will Se two more sugar factories, and 
the country is to l^ome almost self-supporting for sugar, 
through an increased^ltivation of beet. The cement industry 
likewise is to be established r a national scale, and several 
factory sites have been chosen where work is now^ to begin. 
Indu-strial alcohol is anothei^new industry, for which capital is 
being raised abroad. PapeSbfeking is another. Home-grown 
tobicco is Jr ver>’ easy cro]| to produce, and the subsidies given 
fojpit^ave produced a rapid increase in acreage. The sites for 
these various factories have been distributed shrewdly through 
the country, so that evidence of the new induilrial policy shall 
be manifest in all parts of Ireland. Meanwhile road construction 
to relieve unemployment, the reclamatiji of land, and housing 
schemes, all subsidisexi by the State, are being^ushed forward 
energetically ; and there is more signi§»f activity than under any 
former Government, 

It may w^eM be that Mr. de Valera counts upon strengthening 
his jx>sition in the country during the coming months, w^hen work 
is actually started on these ambitious schemes. They will 
unquest ional)ly provide emplo\Tnent ; and much of the capital 
which is required is foithcoming from foreign contractors who 
subscribe it in consideration of trading concessions. A total of at 
least £6,000,000 is needed for the principal industrial schemes 
which are already planne<l, and the Government has just floated 
its first loan to raise that amount. An industrial Cre^t Bill W’as 
passed tlus year which authorises the Finance Minister to under- 
write loans up to £6 .ooo.ckx). with provision for an extension to 
double that figure Few jieople imagined tli®t the Government 
would dare to issue its new loan for such purpt>se$ at- a rate of no 
more than 3I |>er cent... The two previous F',ree State loans were 
issued at 5 cent. : and m the second loan, is supported by 
sutetantial sinking fund a^rrangeincnts, ii has been quot.ed f or 
some time past at over- 1. 1 1 . The -first loan , w'loGh. also has sin.k-mg 
fu-nd ar.range3m!eiits, h.as been constantly quoted round about 102. 
But in those conditions it seems ainicst incredibie that the 
Government should hope to raise £6,000,000 now at only 3J per 
cejit., issuing the new stock at 98. The first day's subscriptions 
included £250,000 from the Bank of Ireland and a total of £200,000 
from certain foreign concerns. But the. other subscriptions have 
been very much smaller : and it seems likely that the Govern- 
ment itself will have to take up most of it under the Industrial 
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Credit Act. in view of the adnxitted failure to raise the fuU aiBonnt. 
Even so, however, there are large possibilities of raising money 
from abroad in consideration of trading concessions, when the 
industrial development programme is being pushed forward so 
fast. Reckless finance has become less alarming to the public 
mind in Ireland, in view of the ei^ormous expenditure which Mr. 
Roosevelt is undertaking with general ap^oval in America. The 
State may be handed over to the domiiJfeion of foreign money- 
lenders ; but ^cw people are con^^rned about that, if employment 
can be ensured and if industrial progress is obtained, 

One aspect of this programme of industrial development 
deserves particuiar attention. British blockade ' duties 

have not only played into Mr. de Valera's hands by ]^na]isii% his 
opponents and enabling him to tran^torm the country's economic 
life. They are im iuestionably producing many new direct ifuks 
between Ire]aniJ< and other countries, which must make Ireland 
less disposed in iutiire to renew the fonmer close economic con- 
nexion with Great The utter dependence of Ireland 

upon the Engf^sh market has for generations been deplored 
b)’ every Irish Nation.i^jSt wlio has considered that Ireland 
ought tu retain a more inilep<MKient cultural ar^d economic 
existence. The traditioiiijl !. oinrnercial connexion between lieiand 
and France and Spain and the Low Countries, which lasted until 
the \dctorian eia, had been killed by unrestricted free trade witii 
Great Britain. To break this modern connexion witii the Englisli 
market to any serious extent would have bcaui the work of many 
years if the ‘ blockade ’ duties had not been imposed. But they 
have enabled Mr. de \'alcra to .seek everywhere outside Britain 
for trading connexions, and to make trading iigreernents on 
almost any terms, with general approval, so long as the duties 
are in force. Mr. Thomas, in liis latest ' warning ' to the Free 
State, points out that Ireland's former market in England may 
be permanently which is quite true. But he ignores the fact 
that many Irishmen have wanted for years to develop alternative 
markets, and that such markets ant in fact being develojxid now. 
Tlie political effects of such a prolonged estrangement may yet 
produce extremely awkward problems in international reiations. 
even if the Free State remains merely one of the independent 
Dominions. But the economic effect also deserves attention, 
llie ' blockade ' has had grave repercussions upon English trade. 
A recent letter from a colliery director to The Times |x>ints out 
that * coal exports from Great Britain have been reduced to 
little more than half the figures for 1931, and tlie Free State is 
now importing heavily from Poland and Germany/ 

A settlement of the dispute over the land annuities is in 
fact even more desirable from the British than from the Irish 
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point of view. The ' tdockside ' duties have injured chiefly the 
people who desired to uphold the British conneicioii, who had 
always paid thdr land afinihties, and who had opposed any 
repudiation. According to Mr. Hore-Belisha's figures, thiqr are 
now producing rather more than the equivalent of the land 
annuities. But this revenue fflun special import duties is being 
obtained at the cost oOosing the Irish market, which has in the 
past been one of the m important and most secure of all markets 
for British exports. The diitie^pere presumably imposed in the 
belief that Mr . de Valera would become so unpopular through the 
sufferings which he had caused that he would be overthrown 
and a new Governinent wou]|p soon settle the dispute. But the 
elections a %ear ago show|ji how vain such expectations were. 
Sub^quent developments h|ve not only reduced the probability 
of ms Ix^^ing thrown over. They have shown the hel plessnessot the 
Opposition and its inability to formulate any al je^^niative policy. 

When the Opposition forces were memed in August, the new 
United Ireland J^rty had still to define iS programme. Its main 
object was to insist upon an immediate settlemeffc of the dispute 
with the British Government ; but other respects there was 
no clear indication of whether it w'ould even attempt to undo 
the achievefnents of the de Valera Government within the past 
two years. I'd settle the dispute could on]>’ mean eitlier to resume 
payment of the land annuities to London, or at lx‘st to seek some 
bargain with London which would leave the small fanners no 
worse off than they have become through the reliefs w^hich Mr. 
de Valera has given them The prosjxjct of fornnilating any 
constructi%'e alternative is less hopeful now^ than it was even in 
August. I^rotective tarifts have been impmxi on a scale wiiich 
must tend to kill the previous Anglo- Irish trade ; and trading 
agreements have Ix^^n concluded wdth other roini tries as the basis 
for creating new industries of the first im|>ort,anre It is almost 
unthinkable that the United Ireland Party ^unikl propose to 
cancel such agreements,, or to reverse the |:x>liry of intensive 
industrial development Ixshind tariff walls. Equally unpopular, 
at any rate for sonae yea,rs to come, would Ik? any campai,gn to 
nxluce the extravagant public- expenditure, whk,h is providing 
comlderabie employment and raising w-ages fo!' t,he' unskilled 
workers, especialiy,. The one new feature' of policy which the 
Opp<xiiti'on has announced is. its determination to work for reunion 
vrith Ulster. But iti that lespec^ Mr. de Valera has been just 
m.s active. i.n his .aseal for national reunion. He .has even been ejected 
for an Ulster eonstituency, whereas none of his opponents were 
even invited to stand. 

Leadership of the Opposition has, in fact, passed deffnitely 
out of Mr. Cxiigrave*8 Muds. His shrewdness andtperacmal 
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courage are still an asset to the party ; hut it is Mr, MacDenuot* 
rather than he, who speaks for the large farmers and wb© is 
leading the campaign against the enforced payii^nt of rates 
farmers who have been ruined by the ' blockade duties. 
while the Opposition has been concentrating chiefly ii|wn asserting 
the right to hold public ineetingu But the Blueshirt agitation 
has developed on such unparliamentary Jincs that Mr. de Valera 
finds it increasingly easy to justify the Cuippression of what he 
denounces as a militar}' orgaipsation, formed to opp<JM the 
decisions of the Dail. With the Public Safety Act in force he 
can at any moment apply it to cripple the Opposition in its efforts 
to arouse public opinion. Its : meetings have assumed the 
character of military parades to such an extent that piiriiamenlary 
agitation is being largely abandonedp The Bluesiiirt leadeiJii have 
eclipsed Mr. Cosgrave, and have identified opposition to \he 
Government extra-parliamentaiy action. In recent months 
this tendency lias increased ; and internal ix>litics have become 
mainly a fierce fight fo^the riglit of free speech and freedom to 
organise. la |[.ch conditions constructive programmes are not 
likely to evolve, When Uniteel Ireland Party has to face the 
next election it may well be that the differences between the 
jxilitical and economic programmes of General O'Dufly and 
Mr. de Valera will txj very slight. General O' Duffy had never 
been an active politician until lie was dismissed, for no apparent 
rea,son, from the comrnnisionership of the police. His early record 
was that of a daring leader of the I.K.A. in the Sinn Fein days. 
He sided with Collins and those who accepted the Treaty, but his 
outlook is in ail probability very little different to that of Mr. 
de Valera, desiring the fullest measure of Irish independence for 
a united Ireland. He is an Ulster Catholic, and for that reason 
his leadership is likely to commit the Opposition to much more 
active agitation in regard to Ulster, Mr. Blythe, who has been 
the chief promot^ of the Bluesiiirt movement under General 
O'Duffy, is also an Ulster Nationalist, and he will certainly not 
let Mr. de Valera surpass him in zeal for the addition of partition. 

For the present it seems inevitable that the issue between 
Mr, de Valera and the Op|x>sition mil be concentrated on the 
question of fair play and freedom of public meetings, and that the 
programmes of both parties will become increasingly similar. So 
long as a settlement with the British Government can be readied 
only by agreement to resume pacing the land annuities. Mr. de 
Valera is in a very strong position. His chief opponents, the 
landowners, the exporters, the graziers and the more prospa'Ous 
farmers, are becoming weakened and impoverished ; while the 
economic transformation which he has undertaken is constantly 
hardening and taking shape. There is no sign yet that he will be 
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unable to raise the neamary funds to pay for his ambitious plans, 
so long as the country can live upon its capital. Prices have 
already begun to rise, and many firms and enterprises have been 
sufiering severely by the loss of their export trade. The middle 
dass may have to face heavier burdens ; and the dwindling 
remnant of the wealthy class Sm see little hopes in the future. 
But if his nerve and ^ determination do not fail, and if his 
health can stand the strain of directing almost single-handed the 
economic revolution which he undertaken, there would seem 
to be little reason to expect that he will he defeated in any 
election for several years to c^ne. He has made such headway 
in m|ny dir<^tions, he has work so rapidly in starting the 

new industrial programme fr^m which the labouring class and the 
smi^ fJtmers hope for much#that it will be almost impossible to 
reverse the policies wliich he has introduced. He has aimed 
deliberately at benefiting the poorer classes at thJ expense of the 
rich ; and with universal suffrage that Drogramme is likely to 
retain tlie confidence of the majority. Inpdentailv, the standard 
of living can scarcely fail to decline, wlierever it Imd been raised 
substantially above the level of pre-wa clears. But Mr. de \'alera 
luis always said openly that it might lx‘ necessary to do without 
certain things, and that he per.sonally would rather see the 
country {K>or and self-sufficient than depKmdent upon the English 
market. 

A well -known publicist said recently that agreement is 
apparently impossible with Mr. de \'alera l>eiause he lives in the 
past, and not in tlie future. The criticism is scarcely sound. He 
has shown hiinself a most clear-hciaded realist since he assumed 
office , and no |K>litician could l>e more expiicit in stating what he 
wants at any stage, and m prcK-eeding to achieve his purpose. 
Tiic future whu h he vs striving to create is indwd a revival of the 
jmst — a .self-contained Irekuid. speaking it,s ow^n language, making 
its own laW'S, recognising, only its own courtsjiknd trading with 
other countries 'besides England, if it is to have any substantial 
ex|X)rt trade at idi. It nmy be doubted wire t her M.r. de \-^alera 
is as much occupied witli immediate intentioris conceiming a 
'Republic as is generally believed,. Me lias more than enough to 
cope. 'with, in the 0::O.Bomic and 'Social revolution which he is 
carrying through. Full 'Eepublicmn status for " Southern Ireland ■’ 
W0:Ui'd in. pnettce .give him ik> .more freedom t.h.aji he alrea.dy 
possesses, and he is not concerned with a Republic for only 
twenty-$j':.x. counties. The * blockade ' has assi..st..ed mvich rather 
than hampered his general programme ; and if his internal policy 
can retain him his majority in the Dail, he has little reason to 
deiwe a settlement of the dispute with London. He has boldly 
repudiated tlie annual payment of £5,000,000 a year to thi British 
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Government, and the relief he has thus gained ontweig'hs any 
advantage he could now obtain by a compromise which wwld 
compel him to resume even a partial pajTnent The real crisis 
for his Government will come when the creeping paralysis which 
has already crippled the large f^fmers begins to affect the small 
farmers also ; and when the temporary employment m^hich he is 
creating by lavish expenditure on piiblj|p works has come to an 
end. If and when the country has to choose l>etween general 
impoverishment and a settlemlit with Great Britain on terms 
of partnership in the British Commonwealtfi, the revulsion of 
popular feeling may be over\vheI|ring. But for the present Mr. 
de Valera's followers have gaiifea something andj^opc? tO|,gain 
more ; while his opponents are helpless in their misfortunes. 

In the meantime it is surely woKh while considering: ff 014 the 
British point of view, whether a settlement should not l>e reached 
somehow befoit tlie Irish markets are lost to other comprUing 
countries, and befor^ Irish purchasing power has dwindled 
disastrously. 3o Iong|;S the ' blockade ' of Irish ex}>orts rcnnains 
in force a sefflfement is most unlikely, and any resumption of 
paying the land annuitiesli already practically out of the question . 
Neither Mr. Cosgrave nor General O'Duffy could attempt to 
restore the former scale of payments. A settlement of all out- 
standing disputes, liowever, wwild certainly involve raising the 
question of the partition of Ireland. General O'Duffy, as an 
Ulster Nationalist, is no more likely than is Mr. de Valera to agret* 
that that question sliould be ignored. Is the partition of Ireland, 
which Mr. Lloyd George first introduced in 1920, in fact so 
sacrosanct that the present dispute must continue indefinitely 
rather than allow it to he reconsidercni ? There weri' ])rovisions 
in earlier Home Rule Bills, and in various stages of the Home 
Rule controversy, tor some degree of joint consultation on common 
interests between Ea.st Ulster and the rest of Ireland. Any 
official siiggestio#for the creation of such a common legislative 
body, no matter how nebulous were its pow'ers, would an 
immense contribution towards tlie creation of a Ix^tter atmosphere 
for negotiation. The restoration of Irish unity in principle, with 
the fullest measure of local autonomy in East Ulster, might even 
now become the basis of a real partnership of all Ireland in the 
British Commonwealth, 


Denis Gwynn. 
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IdK- Gandhi is happy in hi%biogmphers. They are all latida* 
tory^ An ofisctt to the gross liilation of phrase and praise that 
raars some m their books ii^us extremely frank Autobiography, 
Crop \fliich, perhaps, the tHiest picture of him emerges. Mr. 
Gandhi, however, takes some unwarrantable liberties with his 
readers. Tliere seems to be no earthly reason ^hy he should 
relate offensive details that point no appo^te moral ; and in doing 
so lie has tiansgressed the Hindu rules f Nava^kyani, which 
forbid such unseenily exfxisures. However symP[thetically one 
may read llie Autobiograjdiy, the donfnant impression it leaves 
on one's niind is thiit of intense egotism. Even as a schoolboy 
Mr. (iaiidhi was full)' conscious of his many virtues. ’ I do not 
reiTiember/ he tells us, ever having told a lie during tliis short 
jXTiod oi m> life .1 very jealously regarded my diaracter. 
The least biermsh drew tears from my eyes. Wien I merited (m: 
ix!€med to merit) a rebuke it was quite unbearable for me.' One 
tiling took det!p r<K)t in him at this period — * the conviction that 
morality is the biisis of all things and that Tnitli is the substance 
of ail morality Iruth now liecame my sole objective,' But 
there were lapses ; surreptitious smoking, stealing to buy 
cigarettes, and others tes re$;|.>ec.tabk. 

England receivixi Mr. G^andiu wdien he w^as twenty, and 
Eng'land lie ' could not kfar.* He says : ‘ ,Ddl|r I w^ouM pray for 
iiixJ's prot'CCtiofi and woujki get it..’ Nevertheless, ' I did. not 
hesitate to {mss mysMdt off as a bachelor, tho'ugh I was married 
and the fathtu' of a .son/ He adds that he was ' none the ha.ppi6r 
tor be'ing a d..issembler:' He mtxktmd to India aft'er being called 
to the Bar and two years later wmt to Natid,. In South .Africa 
Mr.. (.lancUii inveiuaci km speciai tediiiique of passive resktance. 
He called it * the force tiial k bom of love and truth.,.* 

It leads logically to or non-injury to living beings. 

AMm$a, SmyrnmMm (speaking the truth), and Bkmiakiiam 
(sedfctiig the good of creat urea) are some of the generic or Sammy^ 
duties ; but Ahimm is a duty, not merely in the negative sense of 
mere cessation from harm or bijury, but also in the po$t^ sense 
of a definite reiolve not to hurt a living thing. Mr.l>a^dhi*$ 
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success in South Africa is common knowledge* It was the most 
disinterested part of his car^r, because then he was urged to 
service rather than self-expression. When he returned to India* 
with a considerable reputation, he began stirring up unrest and 
preaching the virtues of the charka, or spinning-wheel. It was 
probably at this period that he acquired the title of ‘ Mahatma,’ 
for it is certain that while his disciples mciting the coolies on 
the indigo plantations in Bihar to revolt, they spread the legend 
of a new Mahatma with supertfe tural powers who would rescue 
the peasants from British oppression. In Mr Gandhi’s case the 
title is purely complimentary, yey*t enlists the reverence of the 
Hindu mind. No true Mahaim 4 would ever to a 

spiritual appeal to attain a purely t??emjx>r?il end. To him Mr 
Gandhi’s objectives are tnaya, iliusi< 4 tv it 

Mr. Gandhi ( aine into the limelight when he launched his 
Satyagraha cairfpaign in icjiq and, a little later, introduced non- 
co-operation, which, explained, was ‘ a movement intended 
to invite the j^glish tP co-operate with us on honourable terms 
or retire from^our land.' He did not, or would not, realise that 
Satyagraha requires a reli^.ous background and is a weapon either 
for saints or disciplined legions. Within the first three months 
there w'ere thirt}’-nine major act.s of violence arising out of the 
frenzied movement, and Mr. Gandhi laid the blame on British law, 
w'hich he described as ‘ unht for willing and passive olx^dience/ 
This anti-GovernmeMt campaign w^as inaugurated as a protest 
against the repressiori of terrorism. The ostensible cause was the 
Rowlatt Act, wdiich was forced into existence by anarchy and w^as 
operative only against anarchists. Mr. Gandhi asserted that he 
started it * in order to check the rising tide of terrorism on the part 
of the impatient youths of the country/ One is reminded of 
Chicot, the jester, who induced Frere Gorenflot to eat a fowl on 
Friday by making him christen it a carp) ! 

After the horrO-s of the Moplah rebellion Mr. Ciandhi took his 
vow of ascetic discipline, and adopted the dhoti as the S3milK)l of 
his identity with the poorest of the poor. But in the West his 
loin-cloth has come to be regarded as expressing the arrogance of 
his humility. Life for large sections of the Indian population is 
an unlovely struggle against unfair odds, and needs to be dealt 
with in a warm and profoundly human manner* not in the cold 
and austere manner of a Government Blue-book. Mr. Gandhi 
does not sympathise with erring humanity as an equal, but as an 
immensely superior person. From 1922 to 1928 he remained out 
of politics ; then he persuaded the National Congress to resolve 
that if the Nehru Constitution — ^which was rejected by all Indian 
partis and later by Congress itself — was not accepted by the 
British Parliament before the end of 1929, civil disobedience 
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would be revived. There followed three years of hectic eiort to 
get the Gowmmefit of India into a cleft stick. 

When he left the Congress session at Lahore in December 1929, 
Mr. Gandhi dedared, in a message to the Press, that India was not 
yet ripe for civil disobedience ; jjgt two months later he mformed 
the Viceroy that be held British rule to be a curse and would 
inaugurate a campaign || civil disobedience by breaking the Salt 
Law, In between, there was no development in Indian politics 
that could be held to justify Mr. Gihdhi's action. It did, h^ever. 
provide a rival to the forthcoming Round Table Conference, which 
had strengthened its hold cm the popular imagmation. He 
invested him^ with regent piwers. issued absurd and insolent 
ultimatums, and tried to set db Congress £is a parallel Government 
witlgrf^imself as dictator, Bm there could not be * two Kings of 
Brentford.' Mr. Gandhi acted in opposition to large and impor- 
tant sections of Indian opinion when he set out cfi his march to 
the sea coast, to manufacture salt in deliberate defiance of the 
law. He invited his followers to break #le law i^they obeyed, 
and committed murder, assault, arson. ^ He paid mem to do it, 
yet he repudiated all who perpetrated demis of violence. It is true 
that he exhorted them not to he violent ; and it is difficult to 
believe that he did not know that the psychological effect of an 
apptrai to a mob not to do a thing generally has the reverse effect. 

Strong measures were necessary to suppress Mr. Gandhi’s 1930 
programme, with its landmarks of carnage. He was imprisoned, 
but was released in 1931 and concluded the IMhi Pact with Lord 
Irwin. Lord Irw in obsem^d it as a Treaty ; Mr. Gandhi labelled 
it a Truce. Thost? were Mr. Gandhi's famous days. The stupen- 
dous vanity of his own importance and his insatiable craving for 
prestige and pow’er were at least reasonably satisfied. All the 
legends gathered there and shone brightly. The Darskan, or 
Showing, was a daily ntual, when Mr. Gan-d^ appeared on a 
balcony in the dusk of evening and sliow^t^d himJlf to the: -reverent, 
crowds assembled below. It has been likened to the m^ystic High 
Mass in a Continental catliedral. 

In September 1931 Mt Gandhi took a significant seat at the 
second lewtm of the Round Table Conference, as sole represen- 
tative of the Congress, He was mtirely out of his depth, and his 
collapse was fmtbetie. He ascribed his dismal failure to anything 
but ils red cause. He talked of the ultra-communalists who 
eicaggwrate their * petty differences * * but actually the differences 
between Modems and Hitidus are so vital and deep that no Hindu 
can understand them, much kss harmonise them. 

The tikreat to start civil disobedience when he returned to 
India led to Mr- Gandhi** mtemment as a Stale prisoner— in 
January rfp. In the fdOowing September he began a ' mst mto 
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death * in gaol as a protest against the representatiim <rf the 
Depressed Classes by separate electorates, whereby they were 
allowed, under the Government's Communal Award, 71 seats in 
the provincial Legislatures. A few days later a conference of 
Hindus and Depressed Classes leached an agreement, known as 
the Poona Pact, for 148 seats in joint, instead of 71 scats in 
separate, electorates. Mr. Gandhi brokers fast on the sixth day. 

In May 1933, while still a prisoner, he experienced a psycho- 
logical crisis. It was an instalce of the remarkable manner in 
which he combines the functions of saint and politician. On 
May I the Government of Indi»received a telegram from Mr. 
Ganciiii announcing his iiitentiOH to fast for tw^puty-one #days, 

‘ for reasons wholly unconnected frith Government arj|i solely 
connected with Harijan movemen#and obedience of peremptory 
call from within received al>out midnight/ Apparently the ordeal 
was intended ^ bring about a change of heart in the Sanatanists. 
or orthodox Hindu p||fty. but the announcement of it gave rist* 
to grave inis^vings iM Nationalist circles, wliere it was thought 
that the unpq^ular anti^ntouchability c;:impaign might alienate 
from the Congress the pwvverfui Maliasabha interests, which liad 
been such a source of strength to it. In the Harijan (the Untouch- 
ables' newspaper) of Mav o Mr. Gandhi explained the position Jis 
it appeared to him. 

Many are the s too s^u reil to mention that mu<5t have prfscipitalud 
the fast [he declared;. Idat they are all concerned with the great Harijan 
cause, Ihe fast i,& a^^ainst not>ody in particular anti against everylxxly 
who wants to per|H*titaie m the }oy of it, without for the first time having 
to fast hiiiiseli or herstdf. .But it is p^irticulariy <igainst myHeli. It is a 
heart -prayer for the |furiticatioii of self and asscKiaies. for gic^iiter vigihiuce 
and watchfuiness. But nobody who appreciates the stej) is to jom me. 
Any such fast will tx;* a torture of theniLselves and of me 

Betweeii the announcement of the mysterious fast and its 
actual IxguiningChere was a go<xi deal of adverse criticism in the 
Indian Press. Mr. Kelkar, a prominent Maharaslitra leader, 
voiced the general view \shen he described Mr. Gandhi's conduct 
as irrational and not fair ' and ' amounting practically to 
coercion. Tlie fast began on May 8, and, ' in view of the nature 
and objects of the fast . . and the attitude of mind it discloses/ 

the Government released Mr. Gandhi unconditionally. Imme- 
diately he belied all exfxictations of his conduct. He had l^ieeit 
released on a non-political issue, but he plunged at once into 
political controversy. It was an astute political move — chaiaki, 
Indians would call it. 

On being given hi.s liberty Mr. Gandhi made a statement to 
the Press. He began by saying that his release put upon him, 
as a seeker after Truth and a man of honour,' a tremendous 
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buixien and strain. The whole puipose of the fast would be 
fmstmted if he allowed his brain to be occupied by any mattar 
outside Harijan work, but, he added, ‘having been released, I 
should be bound to give a little of my energies to a study of the 
civil disobedience problem/ Ilg intimated that his views about 
civil disobedience had not changed, and advised tlie president of 
the Congress to sus[}ell||| civil disobedience for a month or six 
weeks, on the ground that while he was fasting his followers would 
be ‘ in a state of terrible suspens§/ Then came an appeal to the 
Government to take advantage of the suspension and release all 
civil disobedience prisoners imconditionally. He offered, if he 
surv^ed his^t, to ‘ tender awice ' both to Congress leaders and 
to the Government, and world ‘ like to take up the thread at the 
poii^ wbere I was intemipt^ on my return from England/ If 
no understanding were reached Congress would resume civil 
disobedience, which could not be witluirawT> w'hift so many civil 
resisters were ‘ buried alive/ * 

Mr. Gandhi alone can say how this staflment cm be reconciled 
with his telegram to the Government. ^He proclamis that Satya, 
'I nith, is his god. Now, Saiya means nfcre than verbal veracity : 
it implies rigid restrairn of the self’s tendency to exaggeration and 
misrepresentation in the interests of momentary self-advantage. 
Yet he did not hesitate to advise the meaningless suspension of a 
moribund movement and in return demand that the Government 
should liberate unrej>entant law-breakers, who would infuse fresh 
vigour into the movement and wwld l:)e direct^xi by Mr Gandhi 
himself, released for social ser\dce, in case of a revival. Perhaps 
the most significant item in the statement was his hope that he 
would l>e able to teiKier advice to the (iovernment and take up 
the thread where they had broken it Obviously he was angling 
to recover \m lost prest,ige and p^mtr Altogether, it W’as an odd 
fittitiide for '' a se^?ker after tntth and a man cil honour/ 

Hie actual fast was a pu.rpc«5eles5'' exhibitilB! of asceticism in 

sumptuous surroundings purp^selc^ss, that is, so far as its 

pmda.ti»aii intention was: coii€e,m.ed., 1b::ree places were open 
to .Mr. G'suidlti : the Ilaiijan hostel, his own mkram, and Lady 
'Thackemy's palatial rwidetice, *' Parnakuti ’ He chose the 
:palace.. The fast was. carried out wit.h much outward sliow*. 
Sun baths, nourishing od batlis* dady bulletins, a large siaM of 
doctors and nurses., an expert, ma.ss^juse--’these impressed the 
public mind, and. the purpose of the ordeal., '.as it sliould have been, 
WM forgotten. Far from creating an impression of penance in the 
cause of the lowly Untouchables, the fast was presented to the 
world m a feat of saintly endurance — ' Saint Sustained on Soul- 
Foite/ according to taniie pro-Congress new^spapers| But a 
Frontier pnpir, alter ptaitiiig Ifr. Gandhi's * tutporalleli^ s dll as 
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a bluifer/ went on to suggest that after his fast he should retiie 
from political work and try to live as saikm and mnyam ou^t 
to live, in self-imposed and unpretentious obscurity. As a 
good Hindu and a student of the BhagmvadgUu Mr, Gandhi 
must be aware that fasts that undertaken with pride and 
ostentation to gain a worldly object, however exalted it may be, 
are condemned. ^ 

Mr. Gandhi broke his fast on May As the result of his 
slow recovery the suspension o%civii disobedience was extended 
to the end of July. While Mr. Gandhi regained his health there 
were definite indications that his npnd was ocxupied entirely with 
politics. He had forgotten aft libout the Unto^hables. the 
Government that had treated hint so considerately, ana the 
followers he bad led into affliction, IU’ho.se sacrifices had in 

failure. There were 10,950 men and women in p)rison at the end 
of April. Thef went to gaol willingly at his bidding. It w^as 
becoming increasinglyAclear that there was a strong body of 
opinion in f^our abandoning civil disobedience without 
attempting tcropen ‘ negotiations ' with the Government, and so 
marked was the volume fif criticism against Mr. Gandhi that a 
meeting of Congress leaders at Poona, fixed for June 12, had to be 
expanded into a conference of about ifK> delegates. Mr. Gandhi 
determined to avert personal and party disaster by a startling 
performance. He evoived an ingenious plan of ' individual ' 
instead of ' mass ' disoix;dience : he would choose 100 of his best 
followers and embark on a campaign to land them all in gaol, 
thus drawing, by sentimental reaction, world sympathy to himself 
and India. There was, of course, another aspect. Individual 
disobedience miight put congressmen out of the reach of the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1908 ; it would allow mdividuals 
to make their own choice in law-breaking ; and it wxuld relieve 
the leaders of res^nsibility for the actions of young hotheads. 

At the conferftce Mr. Gandhi rnanteuvred the delegates into 
accepting a policy to which most of them were opposed. He set 
himself resolutely against the withdrawal of civil disobedience 
without an * honourable settlement.' He asked Congress to 
reaffirm his dictatorship and give him full powers to decide what 
the terms of an honourable settlement should be. 'Fliree resolu- 
tions were put to the meeting : (i) withdrawing civil disobedience, 
(2) adopting individual civil disobedience, (3) authorising Mr. 
Gandhi to seek an interview with the Viceroy. The first two 
were lost. The day after the conference ended Mr. Gandhi 
telegraphed to Lord Willingdon for an interview ' with a view to 
exploring possibilities of peace.* Later he boasted that if the 
interview had been granted he would have propounded a settle- 
ment acceptable to both the Government and Congress. When 
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lie was asked wbat it was, be fepliad : ' I camiot tdl ym, not 
boeanse it is a secret, but because I do not know* * . * I neUed on 
my Tesomoefnfaiess, whkh has up to now not tailed me;' 

Mr* Gandhi began his farewells to his friends in expectation of 
a refusal fiom Simla and a promj^t return to gaol and his wife got 
together his gaol kit-— spinning-wheel, a supply of cotton, and 
vow*^mat. Yet when ti|| refusal came he inloxmed the Govern- 
mail that it was ' a pamful surprise/ He had not expected, he 
said, that the Government would|take notice of the unauthorised 
publication of confidential proceedings ; he believed Congress 
activities to be in pursuance of ^an inherent right belonging to the 
hum^ family,’ and he repeals his request for an interview. 
This was nothing short of quibbling. Several Congress journalists 
had^^eefl delegates to the coillerence, and the newspaper reports 
talbed remarkably. And in interviews and speeches outside the 
conference Mr. Gandhi had declared himself agihist the with- 
drawal of civil disol>edience, which, he insi^ed, would be absolute 
surrender and the end of ail Congress acP>itions.^The Govern- 
ment *s statements of policy have a^ays beeiP unequivocal. 
Mr Gandhi's request for an interview again refused. 

A searching criticism of the Gandhi theorj^ appeared in an 
open letter from Mr. Asaf Ali, who has attended Mr. Gandhi since 
1919. He declared that his master’s programme had been before 
the coimtry for fourteen years, and, so far as immediate political 
ends were concerned, was ' a virtual failure/ Mr. Jamnadas 
Mehta, a prominent Indian politician, complained that the fast 
system and a single indi\dduai’s ' monopoly of God ' produced 
‘ total suspension ol judgment, paralysis of reason and the 
emergence of abjtxrt credulity/ He also declai*ed that Mr. 
Gandhi’s political leadership had failed, ' and he must now be 
requested to retire as he is a great impediment in the way of 
democracy. ' He cited thirteen mstances where the faulty leader- 
idiip and innate individualtsm of Mr. Gandlii Abd frustrated the 
sacriiras Indians had borne. 

India (Madras) said : 


II a siiitiM k t4> erweted. to ’Uici' greaKnit. stm 0 I ludk. .iit raceut tiiiias, 
wm 'WmiM irnggest tl%« of the with % mmm round its nmek 

Mr. Gianclhi's feat, 'Snd Guiidlii the rope — iMscomiiig. the 

ol of the Orient at the feet ol a 

Ibe Lmdar lAilahabtui) remarked : 

III. Gauadhi has cared more lor Ute preatige of his own pottition than 
for dfe intaMtii of his country. Ccmgmmmm shouM call no lurthef 
conImiiM ; they ihould wilt on Mr. Gandhi's * inner voke ' ; that will 
■pkxe Mmms trouble of expiesaing Wamix optnioiii and then bihig told 
that they weso ah wrong mat he afeoe was right and could be liiht. 
voi. CXV--NO. m$ n 
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The Servant of India (PotHva) declared that 

the continuance of Mahatma Gandhi 's dictatorahip cannot be regarded aa 
healthy, inasmuch as it indicates that vitahty of counsel and intMUgsace 
of thought have been stifled. 

When Mr. Gandhi returned to Ahmedabad in July he deckled to 
abandon his ashram at Sabarmati on August i and march out 
with its inmates as rebels. It appears^rom a newspaper report 
that he was approached thereby a deputation of UntoudhaWes* 
who requested that he would devote the whole of his time to their 
problem. He made it clear that while he would continue to work 
for them there were ' far more*i«portant things tp do ' in other 
spheres, I 

The next stage in this gamer of comedy-politics %a| the 
promulgation, on July 23, of instructions regarding Congress work 
by Mr. Aney, llie acting president, who was known to favour the 
unconditional abanctoment of civil disi>b<?djence. Mass dis- 
obedience wa|j to Im susj>€nded indefinitely and individual 
disobedience •'would be adopted in its place. All Congress 
organisations would ceape to function : only the Ali-India and 
provincial * dictators ' would remain. The first two items were 
directly contrary to the resolutions p)assed four days iKjfore at 
the Poona conference, and the third appeared to have no reference 
to any of the discussions at the conference. The statement when 
it appeared was almost unanimously condemned in the Cxmgress 
Press. Obviously there is no democracy in the * demcKratic ' 
Congress Party : it has become absolutely and unreservedly 
dependent upon the whim of one man. Truly, Mr. Gandhi’s 
State is Roman and Imperial. 

On August I Mr. Gandhi started out on his march of individual 
disobedience and was immediately arrested, with his wife and 
thirty companions, and sent to Yeravda Gaol, in PcK>na. He was 
released on Au^st 4, but was rearrested a few minutes later 
because he refused to comply with the conditions of his release — 
that he should stay in Poona and not eng^e in political activities. 
He was brought to trial before the Poona magistrate and was 
sentenced to a year’s simple imprisonment. He described him- 
self to the magistrate as a ’ spinner, weaver and farmer/ and 
added : * I have no desire whatsoever to enjoy special comforts 
to which other persons might not be entitled. I would like to be 
classed among those whom Government might consider to be the 
lowest/ He was put in class C. Has Mr. Gandhi ever earned a 
meal as a ' spinner, weaver and farmer ' ? 

When he was first arrested he asked for facilities to carry 0 © 
Harijan work. The Government of India informed him that 
they would (and did) release him if he would abandon civil 
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difiobedimce activities and iitctte«i^t. He repeated his mtuest 
when he was te^airested, and again ten days later, asking for 
privileges greatly in excess of those enjoyed by the highest 
category of prisoners. He asserted that ‘ the strain of deprivation 
of this work is becoming xmbearable. . . , Life ceases to interest 
me if I may not do Harijan servffce withont let or hindrance,' and 
tineatened to hnnger-sifl^e, or fast as he termed it, a threat that 
was quite contrary to tW principles of Saiyagraha. 

Mr. Gandhi was allowed thejfoiiowing facilities to work fen: 
the Untouchables : (i) books, newspapers and publications, but 
not interviews to the Press ; ^ two visitors a day ; (3) to send 
contributions and mstructionswo*the editor of the Harijan three 
time^ a weef and a limite<^ number of letters to other coire- 
spo^eifts ; and (4) a convic% typist. As Mr. Gandhi considered 
that the corict^ssions were ' so far short of my requirements ' and 
were ‘ grudgingly given/ he decided to go on hur%er-strike. He 
missed ' (ioveniraent 's response to meticidous care with which I 
am endeavouring to observe jail discipMie and as a prisoner 
tender co-cqjeration wiiich as a citizen outside %ison walls I 
consider it a religious duty to withho^/ He grieved that the 
Government could not ‘ appreciate the desperate net^d there is 
for me to do Harijitn work without let or hindrance/ The 
intelligent faculty becomes su{>erfluous in dealing with statements 
like these. Surely it is a fierverse sprite that urges Mr. Gandhi to 
work so desperately for the Untouchables only when he is behind 
prison walls. 

The Government refus<*d to add to their offer and Mr Gandhi 
began his luinger-strike He was removed fmm gaol to hospital 
and was releasexi a few days later, purely for raetlkai reasons. 
On September 14 he informed the ptiblic that he wwld not court 
arrest lM‘forc: August 3, 1934, w^hen the term of imprisonment to 
wh:ich lie w^as senterured, wouki expire. If the Government leaves 
him: free: he piTip^:)ses to oexupy the iiitm'-al i#the cause of the 
Untouchables : l>ut this in no way aff-^ect,:s the advice he .gave his 
followers to carry on the stniggle .by praettsing individual clis-' 
obedience. 

Early .in Septemlie.r Mr. Gandhi and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
met in conclave to consider the future policy of Omgress.. Accord- 
ing to the explanatory statements they issued, the former adheres 
to civil disobwitence : the latter does not Ixslieve in it and, attaches' 
no importance to Harijan work. The Pandit has ideas of an 
jiulvaiiced -policy 'that 'anmunt's to Communism, Both, 

stattsaments have had an astimiiditnfly bad Press. 

Mr. (^dbi'i championsluip of the Harijans, or Untouchables, 
has fdayed a very useful part in tus publicity campaigti. It has 
not, hcnvevtri any appreciaMe relkf fiim th^ 
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deplorable position. As be comes to grips with tbc prolitam he 
finds himself pitted against an inveterate enemy, the Dbifiidc 
consdoumess and wiE of the Hindus, for Hindu society is founded 
on the Dkarma Shasir&s, and they do not condemn untouchabiMty. 
The use of the word ‘ Harijan * in this connexion is an act of 
profanation to the orthodox Hindu : in the literature of the 
Sadkus it means ‘ the exalted of God/ Mr. Gandhi's standpmnt 
in this matter, as in many others, is Cogical. While he very 
rightly condemns untouchabilit^^, he proclaims his belief in caste, 
apparently using the word in its occupational sense, For cen*^ 
tunes, however, caste has ceased to be a matter of trade guilds. 
It is a religious institution. Everi^h the Bhagavadgiia, the source 
of much of Mr. Gandhi’s spiritual consolation, lh 4 central con- 
ception is that each caste has its oym ethics. c 

From the Hindu point of view untouchability is 6kscd 
primarily on li|'gienic grounds. It is not so much a question of 
caste as of Saucha, cleanliness— purity in person, habits and food. 
Sanitary education air uplifting social service, not the right to 
worship in tl|^ temples of the orthodox, are nee<ied to eradicate 
the evil. It will be a loi^ and exjiensive process. I'he Temple 
Entry Bill is being circulated lor opinion till June 1934. Rajali 
Bahadur G, Krishnamachariar, a member of the Legislative 
Assembly, writes as follows in an Indan newspaper : 

I hope that the country wiU now awake to the necessity of organistng 
public opinion and marshalling it so that Government may lie convinced 
as I have been repeatedly impres.siug on them that the oppomtion to this 
BUI is very strong, and that if it gets through a very undesirable 
condition will be created in the country. 

Early in November Mr. Gandhi set out on a tour to win 
support for the Bill, It will be interesting to see whether he will, 
or can, dissociate his propaganda from civil disobedience ; already 
his wife has been imprisoned for attempting to revive the move- 
ment in the Kair^ district, where once it flourished. Mr. Gandhi 
sees no incongruity in his Temple Entry campaign. Reforms 
must be thrust down unwilling throats, but that is not violence ; 
the aid of the Central Legislature, which he set his heart on 
bo3^tting, must be sought to admit the Untouchables to the 
temples of orthodox Hindus, but that does not clash with the 
principle of non-co-operation 1 The tour is * designed to bring 
about repentance among savama Hindus in their treatment of 
the Untouchables/ It ' has been undertaken in the name of 
religion and as a step in the process of purification/ It has 
to go through, of course, under the direst of threats. There is no 
persuasion about it, although that is a method Mr. Gandhi 
professes to follow. At the beginning of his tour he was reported 
as saying : * Either untouchability must go or I shall perish in the 
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atteinf4:. This is my firm resolve, and I am bound to carry it 
out/ 

The AU-lndia Vamasbram Swarajym Sangh has been tHn^ 
countering Mr* Gandhi's efforts in the Central Provinces* At 
Nagpur the orthodox Hindus turned his own weapon, S&fyagr^a, 
against him by lying down in frtmt of his motnr car. According 
to Press reports, the Untouchables in the United Provinces have 
decided to boycott his^leetings and otherwise demonstrate thdr 
opposition, fo^use they believ^they are being used as a pawn 
in a political game. It is diMcuft to sec what good can come of 
this campaign. It will certainly cause much bitterness of feeling 
in various sections of the Ir^ian community, and as the tour 
pro^(esses dishes between ^c Sanatanists and the reformers are 
sme tcMtncrease in frequenc^nd intensity. In his drive against 
tb^anatanists Mr. Gandhi is again misusing his influence. The 
multitude will misunderstand the significance the tour and 
regard it as another campaign for Swaraj, a terra that has become 
very complicated through his innumera!|fe definitions of it. At 
Nagpur Mr. Gandhi said, in a Press interview, tl^t ' if a nation 
gets more and more a consciousness ofche fundamental rights of 
the millions, then they are certainly progressing towards Swaraj/ 
Surely fundamental rights include freedom of the practice of 
religion and worship, and Mr. Gandhi is now engaged in taking 
away this freedom from the many millions of orthodox Hindus, 
who carr>" their faith back to the Shasiras, 

In a letter to Pandit jawaharlal Nehru, Mr. Gandhi mentions 
communal unity , the removal of untouchabiiity, the universahsa- 
tion of the spinning-wheel and khaddar as ' constructive activities/ 
He omitted two very important ones ; the suppression of terrorism 
and the emancipation of the agriculturist from the clutches of the 
bamia. His attitude towards terrorism is well known. At no 
time has he attempted to use his influence openly against it. The 
apostle of the gentle doctrine of i-lki has gpthing but praise 
foi the ' selfless punty of motive ’ of criminals who are assassins 
before the eyes of God. and man. 

His attitude tiwards the bamm, or moneylenders, is not so 
well known, Ihey are a pait of the broad caste of Fatsilpyas, into 
which Mr. Gandhi was boro. Numerkally they form less than 
I per cent, of tlie population, but they hold about 80 per cent, in 
their ruinous gtip' A coaitnon mte of interest, according to the 
lalKW Cx>mims»iOT*s Eeport, is 75 per cent, per annum, without 
allowing fm the effects d compound interest ; and on small sums 
as tntich as 375 per cent has been charged. The interest paid to 
bamim is approximately equal to the y/hole burden of Indian 
taxation, but Mr. Gandhi 1^ never raised his voice against the 
fwiafa, aikbough be has violently denounced the taxes of ' the 
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Satanic British GovemiBent,^ which, in fact, art oxtronw^y tew> 
and every anna of them is spent in India. The Governimait^S 
proposals to curb the rapacity of tliese leeches have hem opposed 
most strenuoTisly by those who are avowedly inspired by CcM^ppess 
policy. The records of the Legislative Assembly and the pro* 
vincial Legislatures, particularly^Bombay and the Punjab, stand 
as witnesses to this fact. ^ 

Mr. Gandhi has given us a charmin^picture of the India ht 
set out to create. It was to be|, 

an India in which there shall be no high-cliiss and low-class peo|:de, an 
India in which all communities shall liijr in perfect harmony. There shall 
be no room in such an India for the of untonchabiUty^OT the curse of 
intoxicating drinks and drugs. Womert shall have the Same riglits m 
men. Since we shall l>e at peiice with world, neither exploCiitig nor 
beirtg exploited, we shall have the smallest army possible. ' ' 

He was unafrjfid of the immensity of his canvas because he 
thought he had complete control over his palette. His palette^ 
knife was ' nan-violenft non-co-operation ' ; but there is a wide 
difference of ^alosophy" between the adjcix'tive and the noun. 

Where does India stan^ at the end of thirteen years of intense 
Gandhism ? Does she stand higher in honour, is she a step nearer 
to the happy state of intenial peace and reasonable prosptirity ? 
At the bidding of the new Mahatma, or Great Soul, Indians have 
struggled faithfully for a superficial Stmraj ; and for that they 
are to lose the higher cuiture which taught their forefathers to 
seek through seif-control, steady endeavour and faith, not worldly 
power, but the l>liss of divinity ‘ deep-seated in the heart of all 
things.' Mr. (jandlii has created a deep schism in his party. 
Seth JamanJal Bajaj and Dr. Muhammad Alam, two prominent 
officials of the W orking Committee, have resigned, and congress- 
men are breaking away and forming their own organis;itions. 
The Maharashtra Party of Bombay has brought into existence the 
Democratic Swaif j Party, to attain India's freedom ‘ by all 
legitimate means ' ; the independent Congrc^ss Party has been 
established in Bengal in the belief that the country requires a more 
practical and constructive policy than the one Mr. Gandhi follows. 
Swami Govindanand, a left-wing Congress leader, accuses him 
of disloyalty to the Congress mandate. He maintains that no 
responsible body has authorised Mr. Gandhi to dismiss or suspend 
the president, dictators and committees, and urges that the 
All-India Congress Committee should be convened to consider the 
present position. 

When a man, however pure his character and lofty his aims, 
arrogates the right to be a law unto himself, he ceases to have a 
place in civilised society. Mr. Gandhi has followed, with a per- 
sistency worthy of greater achievements, the delusive %ht from 
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heaven which he claims as his monopoly and regaids as in&UiUe ; 
but there is at least the chance that it may review its facts in 
terms of its own desires. He will never admit that he is wrong ; 
and tl^ greatest of aU our errors is denying that we have ever errecL 

Mr. Gandhi's character seems to have developed under the 
sway of two cmdinal demcnls — vanity and obstinacy. His 
personal prestige he 'tMjjpds as a matter of national importance ; 
the reason is obscure.^ie is too busy being a celebrity to be a 
great leader of the people and§i faithful servant of their best 
interests ; and to stand forth as the saviour of his countrymen he 
has tried to create a situation jjprthy of salvation. But practical 
proljleins apnear to him only w^juestions of abstract rights, and 
nothing nuatters but the gassion of the idea. His policy is 
de|^aion, and destruction As the negation of all progress, of life. 
Destruction is death. 

His fame is not due to sterling qualities ko much as to 
spectacular observances, natural shrewd^ss, mastery of evasion 
and implication, skill in creating suspend and political strategy 
in which Truth is paraded as a fetish. Behind 1^ above all is 
Publicity. As the apostle of Liberty, ]|^. Gandhi has coerced the 
most defenceless of Indians in regard to their occupations, their 
business, even in the choice of their wearing apparel. As the 
apastle of Ixvve, he has stirral up hatred and suspicion among the 
different sections of the population and has created an inferno 
which no amount of heroism can justify. As the ajx>stle of Truth, 
he does not expound or practise it as a perfect agreement between 
the representation of ideas and the presentation of realities — tlie 
confoniiity of words to thoughts. 

The suffering and pain of the last tiiirteen years appear to 
have no meaning for Mr. Gandhi He has not been made richer 
by his bitter experiences, but he has becc#me poorer by many 
shattered hopes. It is only when our mistakes are educative and 
our sufferings .leaven our fw^ide that we can 'b#helpf'uJ[ to others. 
Faxring unto dea^lh as a vicarious sin*bearer k of no avail : .legally 
it is. a crime — suicide ,, morally it is coercion ; and .socially it is 
merely spectacular-* There is, indeed, no ;place on earth from 
which, a man: may not step into dmth, |ust m there is no point in 
character w action from, which: be .may not escape in.to life... 

Mr. Gandhi has stood on the summit. He could have pointed 
the way bad he imhised that every mountain-top of privilege is 
girdied by vales of humUe and honest duty. 


Duncan McClay. 
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IMPRESSIONS OF GERMANY 

A YEAR at a German university w|;ch saw the revolution and the 
beginning of Hitler’s ChanceUoremp tempts me tcjp record #!Some 
aspects of my experience and to maW. an estimate of the ^ttitude 
of the new Carman y towards its nrfghbours. C 

In order to avoid all misunderstanding I may l:)e permitted, 
perhaps, in first place to make a pei-sonal statement. I 
have earnestly and pe^stently put forward the view to Germans 
in responsible^ositionf and to Nazi leaders, that gofxl relations 
with Englandfee scarcely/x)ssible uithout certain changes. 'Fliese? 
would include : (i) the ^habilitation in some form of the Jew's 
as a race. This is not to ignore the fact that Germany has a Jewish 
problem, but the apparent condemnation of the Jews <is a race, 
implicit in the regrettable non-Ary^an law', appears to British 
opinion to be equivalent to the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
(2) I he restoration of the RechisStaat. This implies obviously 
the re-establishment of conditions which assure to each citizen 
constitutional rights and liberties and protect him from arbitrary 
detention in concentration camps : these ought S(x>ner rather 
than later to be abolished. (3) The combing out of third-rate 
leaders, high and low', throughout the land, who hav(' proved 
themselves incapable, and who place party interests Ixffore the 
country, and their replacement by first-class men. One cannot 
overestimate this%anger threatening the development of Germany 
— a danger which arises from the crude application of the leader- 
ship principle (Fuhrer-Prinzip), 

A word as to the atrocities, of which so much has been WTittcn 
in the English newspapers. Although I have not come in contact 
with any of the regrettable happenings, I have no grounds for 
den3nng that much cruelty has occurred. The emphasis, Itow- 
ever, daily given to incidents in this or that town-street brawls, 
beatings, and so forth — leads the reader to imagine that the entire 
Nazi movement is bad and vicious. The fact is, of course, tlmt 
only a very small minority of roughs bring the movement into 
dis^ace in these way^. The vast majority are animated by 
idealism and a desire for sacrifice and service on behalf of the 
community. The cumulative efiect of the daily description of 
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trteteiit deeds has, in my created tfsrrihly exaggerated ideas 
of the conditions. In saying this, I do not wish to condone 
oulfage. 

Whm EngUshmen give way to righteous indignatkai, thi^ 
riioiild remember what England indicted on the Germans in 
The blockade was continued for four months after 
the Axmistkc, in odMll||||artly to force upon Germany the un}ust 
Treaty of Versailles — ^alRockade whicli in its entirety was respon- 
sible for the death from stan^on of at least 750,000 men, 
women, and children. As I read The Times every day in Kdnigs- 
berg, I knew how roused Eng^h opinion was, but I had no idea 
that it had gone to such pajJicAate lengths until I returned to 
England. Righteous indign|^ion, when it exceeds certain bounds, 
dangerously negative and destructive and produces an 
almost war-like mentality. 

Before one embarks on general questions, it lAy be advisable 
to give a picture of life at K 5 nigsberg, w^l^e I have been engaged 
in teaching in the historical faculty ofMhe unwersity for the 
academic year 1932 33. Kdnigsberg is, of coursfl^e capital of 
East Pnissia, a towTi of 300,000 inhab^ants. Its university was 
founded in 1544 by the last High Master of the Teutonic Order. 
It was made famous by Kant, who taught there all his life. Since 
the war its im{x>rtancc has vastly increased. Students fmm all 
parts of the Cterman Reich attend it ; there are in all about 5000. 
It is, I suppose, in some respects more interesting than any other 
university in Germany l^ecausei of its geogiaphical position. Its 
proximity to Poland and the Baltic States ensures a great deal of 
interest in foreign affairs, and I need hardly say that interest in 
the German- Polish qu«tion is very intense. Contrary to the 
general belief in England, I Imve found the East Prussians in 
geneiaJ a kindly folk, and one feds that the liberal traditions of 
the Kant period have left their mark here, $0 that East IVussia 
must be distinguislied perhaps in this respect fAm the other parts 
of ^mtrnm ^Germ^any— namely, Pomenyfiia and Siiesk,. 

In the histtMical section of the uniwxsity we have been dis- 
cusaiiig the foreign policy of Gladstone and Disradi. I showed 
myself to be a champion of Gladitoite, whose views in favour of 
an intermtioiial order based on piildk law were in ad vance of his 
tinit, I also took the oj^porttmity* as provided by the considera- 
Hm of the Gtadstonmn period, of throwing light on the character 

Inftiiili pubic opinion, Its humanitarian reactiom and so on. 
The stti^tents, many of whom were members of the Brown 
Shiits C S.A.') and S S/), showed great interest. 

Diiciisstims, held oftim in the presence of the Professor of Modem 
Histoiy, w^ objectim Students showed a greater rewUness to 
m^btatand than Gladidone. On my asking thM ^tit of 

cx:v--Ko. ©• 
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class why it was so difficult to make them understand the libend 
ideals of a Giadstoue, the answer given was that under cover oi 
such language the Treaty of Versailles was imposed upon thetn 
and they doubted the bom fides of such ideas in the light of their 
harsh experience. However, as the weeks went by and our dis- 
cussions continued, the students finally understood and showed 
appreciation of the sincerity of Britis^^pioion in many of its 
aspects. Since I have been in Englanal have received a card 
from the Nazi leader of the histj rical seminar, wEo was a member 
of my class, expressing warm thanks for my efforts to explain 
English liberalisin and hopiiig th^^ I w’ould rtrturn. 

I very often have tea witii the students of ^he historical 
faculty, lliey have no junior coiyuron-room, owing to lack of 
money, but this difficulty they ovi;rcoine very charactefist^ally 
in an admirable way. They sit round a table in the corridor at 
four o’clock e\iry day, and here we have vigorous discussions on 
current events. Although 99 |>er cent, of tlie students are members 
of the Nazi I^arty, thf; wiliingiy hear criticism — one hears very 
sound, health^ criticisiii of govermnental action — and make very 
sound comments thereofr In these gatherings I have myself 
made no secret of my Mews in regard to the handling of the 
Jewish problem and in favour of abolishing the concentration 
camps. I often read The Titnes here, and the students icK>k at it 
with great interest. In tlie readmg-rtxim of the university Tfu 
Times is taken dailV; as a matter of fact. My relations with the 
students are most cordial. I have seldom come across a group 
wiiich shows such courtesy, appreciation and giatitude. Their 
friendliness is \ery striking. When the historical students had 
their annual outing in the countiy I was interested to notice that 
on the return journey, as we marched a five-mile tramp to the 
station, no Nazi songs w'ere sung. I asked one of the students why. 
He replied that there were some Jew^s amongst us and that they 
did not w^ant to htrt their feelings. 

I was an interested witness of the burning of tlie books by the 
university students. They marched into a large square in front 
of the great barracks of the city, and stood shoulder to shoulder 
looking very grim and earnest as the torch was applied to the 
heap of books — works by Marx and other writers of a less respect- 
able character. On being asked whether the EoglMi students 
could perform such a ceremony, I replied * No,' as they had too 
great a sense of humour. Some weeks later I noticed in the 
historical seminar in the library two rows of books containiiig 
the complete works of Marx, Engels, and other standard Socialiit 
writers. I turned to the students who were reading in the room 
and said, ' Ha, ha I what are these doing here ? ' Whercup<m they 
replied that the books were there for purposes of research. Bum- 
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tug books seems to be a tradition in Germany started by Lutber 
and followed by the snppmters of Fichte and now by the Hit* 
lerites. It is, of course, more s3mtbolic than comprehensive. 

Mr. Montefiore, joint chairman of the Joint Foreign Committee 
of the Board of Deputies of British Jews, gave an address in 
London some time ago in the course of whidi he declared : 


He woitM not the Na^i movement was only composed of 

hatred and prejiwlice and all that was evil. If it were only evil it wtmld 
dtaappear more quickly than he thou^t was likely to be the case. There 
were certain good elements among the Nazis ; a certain austerity and 
readiness for aelf-sacrifice, a spirit^f patriotism, and a desire to sec Ger- 
many take her plat e once more adpMW the nations. That was one of the 
most f ragic thllgs, for were it not for the anti-S#*mitk plank in the Nazi 
pre^amg^e there wxs no doubt mat a large propiortion of young German 
Jewi^ould be enthusiastic foUowrs of the movement, and would contri- 
bute what they could to the rebirth of the count r>^ They were shut out. 
and tire spiritual misery which had l)een so caused was mmost equal to. 
if not grciiter than, the ecuriomic misery and 
taken them. 

I can endorse the statement, and wolld single out the phrase 
' the desire to st^e Germany take her pSce once more among the 
nations.' 'Fhose who liave not lived in Gennany have no idea 
what it has meant to the Germans to be treated iLS parialis. The 
English in general are more ready to realistb perhaj^s, than 
Continental i>eopJe what \'ersaiiles has meant to Germany. It 
has been brought home to me during my stay in Germany that 
the ‘ War Guilt ' clause is more than a phrase, more than a judg- 
ment. It is brought home to every' German in the shape of 
penalties, from which those who tcx>k piirt in the war liave suffered 
and from which tlie new' generation of to-day is suffering, and 
wiiich. unless they are removed, the coming generation will have 
to bear. For it is a settieinent avowedly justified 'by the assump- 
tion that Geraiany was solely responsible for:||h:e wur. On the 
tearing aw^ay of (iemany*s territori^.^., inchiding all her colonies, 
there is no need., to dwell, nor upon t:he so-ca'had Reparat.ion 
tribute.. llKi ternfo'fe consequences of the i.n§at,i,c,>t:ii wall take genera- 
tions t.o remove.. Scars were abwo left by the F.rfmch invasion of t,he 
Ruhr, the' attempt by the Fremii to mpHimit Rhine from the 
rest of the €0unt:ry,, the conquest: of 'part of Upper Silesia by the 
.Poles im of the Ij&ague, tlw cwupatian of t.he Rhineland 

by black troops until 1930, and, finally, the (ierman nation, 
oullawed ike a crimiiial pecq^e, has been left comparatively 
defeuijeiesi, suircnmcled by a ring of armed States with the most 
modaxm luechaittsed equifuiieut^ — aeroplanes, tanks, big guns, etc. 
All this is vividly felt by the new generation of Oruiaus, who had 
iiothii^ to db with tlu& war. They are sick and tired of tbe nohey 


t^\ 


fortune which had over- 

a 
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of * fuljftlmeiit,' a policy so imfffacticable thal it never can be 
fulfilled. One of the strongest elements in the National SocblMs* 
attitude lies here. Why promise to fulfil something whidh ta 
impracticable ? Why go on with the pretence ? Wy* in so 
doing, assent to assumptions in regard to Germany which are not 
true ? ' Enough of all tliis/ they passionately say. * Let us 
meet the rest of the world on equal We mill not make 

dishonest promises to fulfil things whioiPitfe cannot fulfil. We 
will stand erect and refuse to c^^'Y owt unjust policies. The rest 
of the world can oppress us, bnt we shall never assent to that 
oppression again,’ 

That was the prevailing em^An when Hitler became Chan- 
cellor, and a feeling of relief and ftianksgiving m^enf through the 
countiy, as if the burden of * marjpuilt ’ had been thr%wn off. 
Gennany had now courage to speaS her mind and demonsCite 
against Versail^s -which she had been forbidden to do for the 
last twelve or fourteen years in Prussia under the Braun-Severing 
Government. In i929ffor instance, the students of Kdnigsberg, 
and also of B^n, atte\ipted to hold demonstrations against the 
Treaty, and tK^ey were ati‘acke<l by the police and dispersed by 
baton charges. The revliution marked the end of a period of 
preaching at, lecturing and patronising of, Gennany on the part 
of the Allied Pow'ers, The offensive treatment, which , for instance, 
is clearly evident w'hen we distinguish the tone of criticism 
levelled against America and against Germany in the British 
Press, has been deeply felt by the Germans, 

People rejoiced tdso because, at last, hopes for a long, stable 
Government were provided, and because an end was to be made 
to the constant changes of Government occurring every six months 
in a Reichstag elected from thirty-eight |X)litical parties. They 
were glad to put an end to chronic disunion, which occurred at a 
time when Germany had been struggling for a decade or more to 
regain her place i^ainst a hostile world. I had a feeling that 
Germans seemed lO be voluntarily surrendering their freedom for 
the time being as individual citizens, in order to free their nation 
from its humiliation vis-d-vis foreign Powers. 

There was also an enemy w'ithin the gates. Although there 
was no immediate danger of a Communist revolution, the rise 
and spread of the party had gone to dangerous lengths. It 
hindered the recovery and interfered with the development of 
German life in ev^ sphere. It was undermining the morale of 
the Germans at a time of great economic distress and also tlireat^*^ 
ing to disintegrate the national character. It had already made 
the Reichstag proceedings a farce. In the last five Reichstagl 
no single party or combination of two parties was able to com^ 
mand a majority. In five months up to the end of July 31, 193a, 
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tibare had be«i foor electioos. Briiniag led the way to a dJctator* 
ship. He found himself compelled to govern by emergency 
decree, bat, oniike the Biitxdi National Govoiuneat of Z93Z, 
Br&iing imfortonately had not the backing of the nation. JUxr 
Schwarz, a writer of Vormirts, stated in the CotOemporary Rmnem 
in 1932 : • 

BrliBing had not ^|feap a genuine dictatonhip on the broad maasea 

of the people, hot a hctmous one on the iientiiiieiita] basis of being * a 
servant of a hktorka! peTsonality^. , . Thus Bismatok's fate revved 
itself In some respects ; he had enhanced the HohensoUem idea of a State 
and in the end it tumed against h^, 

* W • 

One^ovOTilicnt followed another, it will be remembered, before 
with his popmar backing, took the reins. 
fWgain, the revolution ap^ared to put an end to the disunion 
due to the particularism of some of the States.|^ In some cases 
this question had become urgent. In 1932 Bavaria, it is said, 
was intriguing for the return of the ^ttelsbach dynasty. I 
remember in the spring, when I was in K6nigsbte> observing a 
symptom of this unrest. When the gifcat gas ex^sion occurred 
in the Saar and telegrams of condolenie were sent by President 
Hindenburg and othef Ministers to the German mayor of 

the town, Dr. Held, the Prime Minister of Bavaria, sent a tele- 
gram of condolence to the Secretary-General of the League of 
Nations. Both in Wiirttemberg and in Baden pauticularist 
movements began to look serious. 


Germany, it is dear, has not yet completely acquired a sense of 
nationhocKl. The National Socialist movement appears to 
syinlx>hse the biilb of Urn sense. Germans have had in the past 
a sense of being meml>ers of an empire, of the Reich : the sense 
of being a Bavarian or a Wurttem.l^^rge.r mare strongly 

the sense: of being a Gennan. 'this cafi" readily be appre- 
ciated when one remembers 'that in the cightaimth oefit.iiry 
Gei'inany cxms'istal of 300 indepcaideiit States. Aftar the Con- 
gress of 'Vienna these w«',£e reduced, to about forty. After the 
fotindifig of the empire by Bismarck the Stales were still furthar 
reduced fa iiuiubei It it veiy difficult Ifar Enghsfatiiefi to realise 
iidiat the Qmmsim mean whfsn they talk of the ‘ birth or rebirth 
of a imtion/ The tense of our nationhood, which has grown up 
wilii us through the oanluries under a firm* centralised Govern- 
meni, is very strong, but we are scarcely cemsetous of it and we 
do not talk about it. It is neverthdess there, and at a time of 
mm it comes to the iurlace and ^ows itself* as fa xqsr, fa the 
<4 a diidpifaed* infaled front. In Gmnany 1 l^eve this 
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sense of nationhood is in process of creation, and the resnit is 
quite dijierent frcnn what is cndinaiily supposed in England. It 
makes the Germans respect the achievement of other nations, 
especially young peoples Hke the Poles, who have successfully re- 
emerged in recent times, I have again and again come across this 
attitude amongst the students at*K5nigsberg, Again and again 
have they told me that they, as National^^lilists, are different 
from the German Nationalists, whose iB^rialistic ideas they 
condemn. When Hitler made \m speech in May and expressed 
this idea of respect for the Poiili people, he was evidently not 
speaking in the air, but was expressing the \'iew held by many 
thinking Nazis. « 

This idea I have seen put into pmctice in Danzll under* the 
new Nazi rigime. At Easter I visitec^he Free State and spoke to 
Poles and Germans separately. I \asited the State again in Au^fet 
under the new figi^nCt and was able for the first time to meet 
Poles and Germans together. German and Polish officials with 
whom I dined met as tft greatest friends and congratulated one 
another on orj^ising a%camp in Poland where Danzig German 
youth, wearing the spent a holiday with the Piisudski 

youth. In this camp the I%lish boys sang German national songs, 
and the German youth sang Polish airs in turn. I need not here 
dwell on the extremely generous policy of Dr. Rau.schning, the 
head of the Danzig Government, who has offered large cultural 
concessions to the Poles — not, as he told me, in order to make a 
bargain, but in order to improve general conditions betw^een 
Germany and Poland. He added that it was only by such a 
policy that one could live together in Eastern Europe, where 
populations were so mixed. His policy, he also stated, was 
approved by Hitler. 

I do not find among the students any form of Chauvinistic 
temper. Tliey reject with indignation charges that Gennany 
wants war. Whil^they support the policy directed against the 
Jews and the Communists, and defend the Government from 
foreign attacks in regard to these questions, they reject charges 
to the effect that they are nationally aggressive as completely 
false and based on a complete misunderstanding of their aims 
At the university they endeavour to learn the Polish language 
and to understand the Polish problem in its entirety. They try 
to work out tc^ether with their professors constructive solutions 
for the vexed question of the Corridor. The German is objective, 
and can make a good case for his opponent’s side as well as for 
bis own. 

The students enthusiastically approve the Nazi policy in 
foreign affairs of turning away from the west and looking east- 
wards. I have found no one who would claim the return of 
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Alsace-Lonmtiie. They fed that their future lies to the east. I 
have often questioned them about the eastern pohey. ' What is 
this policy ? ' I have asked. ' You cannot mean, I think, rqp^i- 
tion of the medtoval achievements, when German peasants 
crossed the Elbe to large numbers and settled as far as the Oder 
and beyond, and finally Gerrainised these countries ? You were 
then invited into fll^^tem lands by Slav princes. To-day you 
are faced with the elnstence of independent national States in 
Eastern Europe.* The reply ij||that the policy aims at relieving 
the congestion in the west of Germany and populating Pomerania 
or East Prussia, I heard a toca! Nazi leader address a voluntary 
works camo of Germans them something of this transfer 

scheme. In the course of^is speech he condemned the German 
t^tidlalists, who in the d^ys before the war looked upon East 
I^ssia as a country mainly of strategic value and neglected its 
economic development. He also said that the pAicy of attracting 
people from western Germany would ^ake relations between 
France and Germany easier and promoty peace. 

The eastern policy has, of course, a faring the countries 
east of Germany. The policy has noibeen fully worked out, but 
its aims are by no means aggressive, i was told in the University 
of Kbnigsberg that they definitely reject the plan of Friedrich 
Naumann, wliosc book MiUel Europa caused a great stir in 1917. 
This proposed a lo<^e federal union of States, of which the central 
Power would control the military and economic resources of its 
members. Beginning with Germany and Austria, it would attach 
other States. This g<X'$ too far, in the opinion of the Nazis at the 
university. German dominance of this kind is rejected by them. 
They urge, ratlier, closca commercial lelations with the eastern 
States, which would provide Germany with agiicuitural produce, 
Germany in turn selling them manufactured goods. Closer poli- 
tical relations would naturally fallow, and Germany's infiuence. 
as a nation of 65,cx)o,ooo, would inevitably be preponderant in 
view of the millions of (jeitnaiis w 4 to are nationals of these eastern 
States. They are careful to add, however, that they do not wish 
to interfere with the integrity of these States, but instead of a 
amstitution imxielkd on the French principle of a centralised 
singk national State they would poreler to see to each case the 
devetopment of a federal Stale or a State to which every race 
en|oys full liberty in regard to culture. In this respect National 
Soctolism diilers fundamentally from Italian Fascism, which, 

, to the Tyrol* is pumitog a mthleas policy of assimilation. 

An exception must be made to regard to German Austria. It 
is generally held that the union of the Germans to Austria and 
th^ erf Germany wtoiiievftahly take pla^ Since 

the break up of the Austm*Huiigariaii Empire the rmti'ms of 
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German Anstiia and Germany have been regarded m fonning a 
domestic question. This would apply to all parties in Germany. 
One may here recall Dr. Brtoing’s attempt to promote the 
Anschluss very soon after he became Chancellor. 

So much for the positive aspect of the nationalism of the new 
Germany as I have found it. ihe Nazis ^ not aggressively 
national in the sense that they desir^J!^ interfere with the 
independence of neighbouring countries.^ am convinced that 
they are far less imperialistic tlfn the members of the German 
National Party. They do wish, however, to be able to defend 
their country. It is not sufficientlM realised in England tliat the 
Germans suffer just as much me French from ^ fear o| in- 
security. Anyone who has lived in Jast Prussia for a time will 
have realised how justified tliis feeling' is. At any time th^P<^s, 
without a general mobilisation, can overrun the pronnee. No 
fortifications ar# allow^ed on the frontier. The province is com- 
pletely cut off and sunwinded by hea\yf armed forces, equipped 
with aeroplane^ tanks If d big guns. Lcx>kmg at Silesia, one may 
readily see hoiifthe Czecn^could s\veep it up. The French could 
advance into the demili|insed zone on the western frontier 
without firing a gun along a length of 250 miles and a depth of 
50 miles. The Germans are constantly disturbed by talks of 
defensive wars in France, although I am convinced that the French 
people generally are paritic. One never hears in England of the 
aggressive propaganda which goes on in Poland, nor of the inflam- 
matory speeches of Polish politicians. Last Oct()l>€r all the 
schools and univeisities of Poland in a certain week devoted 
their activities to considering the alleged Polish character of 
East Prussia, the intention being obviously to work up a con- 
viction that sooner or later East Piussia must be conquered by 
Poland. 

When Lord Hailsham made his speech last May in favour 
of military sanctions against Germany a state of feeling not 
far short of panic occurred in East FYussia. Hardly any work 
was done at the university that week. Fear that war was immi- 
nent, and that Poles and the French would invade Germany 
with Great Britain's approval, was prevalent. The nervous- 
ness was so great that the students of the university hurriedly 
sought to get some rifle instruction, but only a minority could 
receive instruction as there were not enough rifles to go round. 
I could not refrain from sympathising w-ith this attitude, and I 
found that the misunderstanding in England which could give 
rise to such a speech as Lord Hailsham had made had placed 
Germany in a most dangerous and unjust position. 

It is not to be wondered at that under these conditions a 
certain eagerness is displayed by the youth of the country to 
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equip tliemsdN^ for defence. It is a fact that mmy secti<»ii of 
the S.A. and S.S. of the univemty take part in ivbat thQr call 
Wekrsport. This consists of long marches, aross-a>^ 
so forth, and in throwing wood^ balls. I would suggest, however, 
that such instniction lalfa shgrt of the trainiiig of the O.T.C 
which goes on in ewy public school in England, and also in very 
many secondary scK^, where mstructicm in the use of the riie 
and so on is given, may ask what would be the attitude of 
English bo3rs and young men ifibe O.T.C. had been prohibited by 
the French- What is regarded as a virtue and serving the needs 
of legitimate defence in Eittland should not be denounced as 
miUtarism }§ Germany. It true that militarism is inculcated 
in the schools and universfties of Germany. 

^A^ile the S.A. and S.S.^are disciplined formations, they are, 
however, not troops, as every military attach^ knows. No Brown 
Sliirts have rides. The purposes of these Aganisations are 
primarily to uphold the revolution an^the new rdgime. They 
serve an essential purpose in stifieningpip the morale of young 
men who have*been unemployed for several yea™ The salutary 
effect of this discipline I have seen inllparts of the country where 
crime and loose morals were becoming prevalent. Abo the 
uniform giv^es the unemployed man a feeling that he belongs 
to something which is building up the future of the country. 
Another aspc^ct of the uniform. I have been so frequently told, is its 
democratic character. Men of all classes wear the ‘ shirt * — sons 
of great landowners and sons of working men. The ' shirt ' repre- 
sents the spirit of community, which is so excellent a feature of 
the voluntary works camps, where young men of all classes are 
engaged in work of reclamation and drainage und^ very hard 
conditiom. As for the cxmstant fH'ocessions, one should not be 
led aMray. Seen from afar in England, they seem to be the 
quintessence of miittariim. Seeing them on the spot, I feel 
nothing of ttie kind ; such a view, then, seems ridkiilous. The 
Gennan is very gregarious and has a special lildti^ for processions. 
Where three Englishmen make a foolbaJI club, three Germans will 
form a iwroceasioii . A liking for procesaiom, flags and colour is a 
markad tharacteriitk of the South German, who is so strongly 
represented in the Nasi movmimt and Govemment. But already 
the tastes of tlie North Gcraum are making themselves felt. 

!n psu^ing, may one raise an obfection to ttie rendering in 
Eni^bli newspapers of * S.A. Miniter ' (S.A. men) as * storm 
titwpets ’ ? This term must oeate in the Engli^ mind the 
sense of * picked fighters ready to go over the top/ It is most 
imateading. In the first fiace, they are not * pkimd ' ; they form 
the tmmm body d Brown Shirts open to evorycaip. In the 
seocmd place, they are not troopers. * S.A./ it is true, sUads for 
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Sturm AhteHmg, M., 'storm section.’ These were or^iasily 
groups of Brown Shiite who tried to maintain order at meetings 
which so often broke np in free fights in the early period. ' Showt ’ 
has now mmly a quantitative meaning ; it is a squad of a 
hundred men forming part of a la^er formaticm. Finally, no one 
in Germany refers to S.A. men as ‘ storm troopers.' 'They are 
called sim{dy ' S.A. men.’ 

'That ^ese formations could be used defence after some 
months' professional training ^ probable, though Rekkswekr 
officers have a poor opinion of their value as a preparatimi for 
military training. Whether or nohtheir activities will be turned 
into aggressive channels depends ^^n Great Britain|and France. 
Every military attach^ would agree fiiat Germany is at mesent 
completely at the mercy of her neighfeours. This is an intmer^e 
position, and, nmreover, dangerous to peace, particularly in the 
east, where irre^nsible violent action leading to fatis accompli 
have been governing considerations among the less experienced 
eastern States ^ce the war. Germany is attempting legally and 
through co-opAtion withjOther Governments to put an end to 
this (kmgerous state of af^s. If we give them a square deal in 
the field of disarmament, the organisations of German youth will 
retain the characteristics which they now have. One should not 
assume that the German attempt to put an end to this state of 
affairs implies a war-like attitude. One of the essential elements 
in the attitude of the new Germany, it must be repeated, lies in 
this : she will never again promise to carry out a policy which 
she considers to be unjust and which seems to be a continuation 
of the penalties imposed on the assumption that Germany was 
solely responsible for the war, for on this ground is equality in 
armament refused her. In no circum-stances will Germany ever 
sign a second Treaty of Versailles. For this reason she refused 
the proposal at Geneva to extend Treaty impositions virtually for 
another eight years. I am convinced of the underlying piacific 
aims of the new Germany. We can win her confidence and ready 
co-operation if we treat her as a trusted equal. 


T. P, Cokwell-Evans. 
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NA^^NAL EFFICIENCY 

$ 

A Plea for the Organisation of Women 

f • 

Tat Great War efiectualljr freed women in the belligerent coun- 
tries ipom the last bond mich kept them economically depen- 
diHt upon the male section of the community. During that 
terrible conHict they were entrusted with dutils and responsi- 
bilities which had never before been undertaken by them in the 
mass, and the most prejudiced misogvhst is bound to admit 
that as a whole they were not found wanting their charges. 
In fact they surpassed universal Aale expectations by the 
variety and difhculty of the tasks winch they were able to per- 
form, such tasks frequently involving highly specialised training 
which they underw^ent with the most successful results. Women 
served in large numbers as nurses, pharmacists, dispensers^ 
masscnises, cooks, signallers, munition manufacturers, despatch 
riders, motor drivers and mechanics ; many of them gained 
decorations for their meritorious services ; and after the conclu- 
sion of hostilities the different organisations in which they were 
employed rtxeived the thanks of the King and Queen. The 
training which was given to so many of the women of this country 
at that time has left its mark. British women are now more busi- 
nesslike and self-reliant than they have ever been in the past. 
They have also become mechanically and aerially minded. Above 
all, they have, largely in consequence of the spirit of mutual 
co-operation engendered by their war-time activities, succeeded 
in deveioping the priceless asset of comrade^p. which in its 
di^erent foi-ms is perhaps the most civilising factor known to the 
world. 

Since the war, wom^ have been aclomiiriiedfed as exceedingly 
tmpable and far-seeing orgaihaeia. They have displayed ample 
proof of their abthtks in every deliberative body in which they 
Imve sat, from Farliainent to the smallest village committee. In 
poUtics they excel with reg&xA to al the details necessary for 
sncxesiH-irst as hoste^ass and social, entertains, and abo, 
eipQctaby dforing electimts, as canvassers and pubHc speakers, as 
as ill other kinds of voluntary work. As maydrs and on 
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mmidpal and borough corpcomtkms they aie undoubtedly 
popular — a sure tribute to thdr efficiency and industry. But not 
only m politics have they achieved distinction. The many pro- 
fessions and other vocations throurn open to them by the l^s- 
lative removal of sex disqualifications have benefited by their 
admission. They now fill executive positions in banking and 
insurance institutions ; they have b^onm^ rchitects, lawyers 
and doctors ; they serve in the ranks ^the police force and 
Goveramcnt administration ; anj^jihey work on the stafis of our 
great newspapers. Women such as Lady Bailey, Mrs. Moilison, 
and Mrs. Cleaver have given mankind a lead in aviation. Miss 
Margery Foster, who normally manges a chicken farm, showed 
unexpected talents by winning the K^g's Prize at dsiey in 'the 
face of ‘ crack ' male ‘ shots.* Mrs. ^elena Normanton, tfes first 
woman to be briefed in our High Court of Justice, possessesCn 
extensive practice as a barrister, and has found, furthermore, 
that professional interests do not injuriously affect a happy 
marriage. On the magCterial bench women have proved both 
painstaking amfjjust, pa.*ticularJy in the juvenile courts, where 
they have made themselv^ indispensable by their gifts of sym- 
pathy and understanding. ^ Also as * visiting justices/ whose duty 
it is to inquire into the welfare and treatment of female prisoners 
and inmates of Borstal institutions, they have rendered the 
greatest assistance to the State. 

All these fresh responsibilities conferred on women by post- 
war developments have not made them lose their heads, as it 
was thought they would in certain ' die-hard ' quarters. On the 
contrary, they have imbued the * fair sex * with a new sense of 
dvic obligation, and, so far as one can judge, to-day women are 
facing the problems which their work reveals In a spirit of sobriety 
and quiet determination. Their shrewd eye for practicalities 
and unerring instinct for common sense and sound judgment go 
far to outweigh those physical disadvantages under which they 
labour as compared with men. Of course, none of the foregoing 
remarks are to be understood as tending to prejudice the future 
of the race which the discharge of extra -domestic functions by 
women on a large scale might seemingly infer. I for one would 
never counsel women to forsake lightly the duties of the home, 
nor, in fact, do I think it possible that they will ever shirk such 
obligations. In these days, however, only a limited number of 
wennen can hope to secure a husband and a home ; and those 
who have the opportunity and good fortune to do so will, I fed 
sure, follow their higher calling and that in which they can best 
and most truly fulfil their destiny— as mothers of the riwng 
generation. But at the same time it should be home in mind 
that even the discharge of marital obligations afiords no excuse 
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fm social sell^lsoIatiQii, nor are those obligations, generally 
^peaking, incoifipatible with the many other duties of dtkensbip 
which serve to enrich the commOTweal. 

Aithmifh, as 1 am well aware, the military training, with its 
disdfdiiiary lessons, which women underwent during the war has 
been of the greatest bexieht fb them in civilian occupations, I 
cannot cease to raM^hat the personnel enrolled was disbanded 
by the authorities after the Armistke without any further 

use being found for their senricm. At least, with a little foresight 
on the part of the authorities concerned, opportunities might 
have been provided for it^y women who had served their 
country to keep up their trying, so as to be able to offer their 
sei^ces agtin as efficient ^ts immediately on the occurrence of 
any Sadden national emerSmey. At the present time we cannot 
dirord to disregard the signihcance of certain signs on the inter- 
national horixon. In many ways the European jAospect resembles 
that at the beginning of the fateful ye^ 1914- There exists an 
unmistakable feeling of tension amonmhe nations, in spite of 
the well-meaning efforts of the Leagu^t GeneH|. Commercial 
rivalries caused by the intemational^truggle for markets have 
led to political jealousies, and this unpleasant development is 
rendered more serious by the increased output which has been 
going on for some time in the production of armaments. To the 
best of my knowledge, large sections of the civilian population 
in various foreign countries are at present being taught how to 
employ gas masks and other defaices against chemical warfare. 
Friends of mine who have lately visited Germany and Soviet 
Russia, the two most militant States in Europe to-day, have 
actually watched gas-mask drill taking place. In both these 
countries large quantities of synthetic ammonia and nitric acid 
are being produced c»stensibly for agricultural purposes ; but it 
is quite dear that on the outbreak of hostilities invoKing either 
of 'these countries such prcKlucts would be immediately utilised 
for expl'OSives and pcn.son gases, particularly of the lachrymatory 
and vesicant type. The Bolshenks make constant use of their 
aircraft for the pur|;>o«e. of scattering various fertilising liquids, 
but it not difficult to .see how .easily this aircraft coul..d. b«' 
einpbyed for a much more deadly purpose. Ihough I earnestly 
ho|p and pray that I shall never hve to see Great Britain again 
at war, I think at the saiiie ttmt it would be lolly to blind our 
eyes to the fact that tMi country is v^tuahy no longer an island, 
nor li she at the mcatient particulidy beloved by any of her 
Contlnenlal neighbours. In the deplorable but yet by no means 
iiKMHrelvable event of hostilities being directed against her, it is 
weU lor tm to mmmbm Ihat such a densely populated area is 
efmm all mAm to atladc, particiilarly from the air. di a^^oont. 
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therefore, of the recent and not unaiannliig leatiires in ^ 
sitnation of Europe, and indeed of world affairs, it saeini to me 
to be a matter of paramount importance that the women <rf this 
country should be prepared to undertake extraordinary and 
special duties in defence of their homes and children just m 
much as their inen-folk, though dhese duties lie along difterent 
hnes. 

Before considering any scheme for the^Stfure organisation of 
women in the interests of natioii|’ defence, one should examine 
the corporate women's bodies at Resent in existence. There axe 
two principal organisations which deserve attention, and which 
will undoubtedly command it im ev'ent of such a project 
materiaiising as I have indicated. The one exists for^xciusivlly 
medical and therapeutic purposes, the other possessesi and 
is capable of possessing in a much greater degree than at preseiR'; 
considerably wid# social uses and ramifications. The first is the 
system of Voluntaiy Aid Detachments drawn from such bodies 
as the British Red Cross Cociety and the Order of St. John. The 
second is the \A^:nen s L^ion, of which I have the honour to be 
president, i 

The so-called ‘ Scheme mr the Organization of Voluntary Aid 
in England and Wales ' was promulgated by the War Office in 
1909. It was originally designed to supplement the Territorial 
medical service in the event of war in the home territory only, 
but was later extended so as to enable its personnel to volunteer 
as auxiliaries to the medical services of the naval, militaiy^ and 
air forces in any part of the world on general mobilisation. Just 
before the declaration of war in 1914 the women's detachments 
raised by the British Red Cross Society and the Order of St. 
Joto numbereti about 2000, with a total individual strength of 
about 70,oo(.>. During the war these figures increased by over 
50 per cent,, and at the same time the term ' V.A.D/ became a 
household word of honourable significance. In 1923 the original 
scheme was extended, and now includes the following trained 
personnel . nurses, phannacists, disj>ensers, radiograpliers, mas- 
seuses, laboratory assistants, and opticians. In the untrained 
^here there are general cooks, clerks, and nursing members. 
The female V.A.D. 's are further divided into tw'-o classes — mobile 
and mimobile. Mobile women must be between the ages of 
twenty-one and forty, and must be prepared to undertake work 
at home or abroad with the medical services of the Crown in the 
event of the active embodiment of the Territorial Army. Members 
are trained in first aid and home nursing as compulsory subjects, 
and they are farther encouraged to take additional courses with 
certificates of examination in such subjects as first aid in chemical 
defence, hygiene and sanitation, tropical hygiene, cookery (plain, 
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ouzip and invalid), and cliild welfare. At the present time the 
importance of &rst aid in chemical defence is being ntncb stressed, 
and, in view of what has been written above, with good reason. 
Moreover, a scheme of Air Ambulance Detachments has reomtly 
been formukted. Their objec^is ' To tram and provide personnel, 
and when possible to provide air transport for sick and injured 
persons and to su|p||||^ reserve if required in times of emergency." 
There are now thieelfhch Air Ambulance Detachments in opera- 
tion. Finally, tlrere is a con^erable body of women belonging 
to such Oders as the Red Cross, St. John, and St. Andrew who, 
though they have undertaken no obligation as regards the forces, 
w*<^d premmabiy be avail«l>l8 to assist in any great emergency 
such as attacks from thq^ir endangering the lives of the ci\il 
^p>ufiition. i 

The Women's Ijegion was founded by me early in the year 
1915 ' to provide a capable and efficient body^of women whose 
services can be offered to the State asgjnay be required to take 
the place of men needed in the firing JSie andx>ther capacities/ 
A khaki uniform was worn, and the women were Inject to regula- 
tions and discipline. Ultimately ^er 40,000 were enrolled. 
When I suggested that amongst other duties tliey should offer 
their ser\ices on the land and that the fanners sliould l>e induced 
to accept them, 1 well remember the mass of insulting anonymous 
letters which reached me saying how ndiculous the wliole project 
was. ' Women masquerading as men/ ‘ Women piirading the 
streets in breeches/ and idi forms of abuse. One letter in par- 
ticular was to the etiect that before anyone like myself sliould 
suggest such a thing it viouid ' do the blue blo5>d of Park Lane 
(wliich contained a large proportion of utk acid) a lot of good to 
go and plough some land belonging to a rich Jew near Acton.’ 
Of course, nothing was fuither from my mind than that we 
should endeavour to raise a 'body of x\mai:ons. I wisltied the 
women to do their duty as women, md not as make-sliift men. 
It was just because women are iiiffierent from men and have 
their owm special duties to fulil that X thought it was so 
tmmmry that they sliould be able to help to the best of their 
abiiity— not by ' apeing men/ but by showing that they were 
capable of doing yeoman .service as women. ^ .1 chase the name 
Wouien's Legion because the word ’ Legion * recalled the ancient 
Roman attributes — efficiency and dkiapline. And this not only 
From the military point of view, but in the manner in which 
these qualities formed and laid the foundation of much of what 
we priae in our national life tCKky. We had in our minds a 
legion of trained and capable women enrolled for service and 
liMribuled in every county . From the outset I was.o{^x)aed to 
the prevalaat ide^ that all women’s services should be vc^untary. 
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Consequently, in the end there never was any intentioii of tiring 
voluntary workers except as organisers and in necessary ccwninillie 
and propaganda activities. It was always our intentioin to nqplice 
working men by working women. In this we were pcrhapB tlie 
first to realise the extent to whicl^ in the near future men would 
be replaced by women, and how important it was to have paid 
workers in order to be able to enforce th^jj^-oessary control and 
maintain the work at a high standard. That wt were justified by 
events was conclusively proved i^y the finding of a Committee 
instituted by the Ministry of Munitions in November 1916, 
Before the war was over eighty pet of the ivork in this comtify 
was being carried on by female labour, ^ 

With the exception of the Forage Q rps, which was also fonned 
in 1915, the Women's Legion was tlfj parent of the inagnmcj'^t 
departmental bothes vhich did such wonderful service during the 
war. These offspring were the Women's Land Army, the Queen 
Mary's Army Auxilic^ ^orps (at first the Women’s Army Auxi- 
liary Corps, oivfamiliar^.^ the ' Waacs '), the Women's Royal 
Naval Service<^e ' Wrens '), and the Women's Royal Air Force. 
The Women's Legion dealt with transport and canteen organisa- 
tion, including cooking on a large scale, but the latter was 
eventually taken over by the Queen Mary’s Army Auxiliary Corps 
for the duration of the war. Besides these twT> military branches 
the Legion had many civilian sections which covered agriculture 
and all forms of activity in which women could be of assistance 
for an emergency at Ijome. The most important services rendered 
by the Legion, however, were in the sphere of transport, since 
they included not only lorry, car and ambulance driving, but 
despatch riding and Army remount work. At the conclusion of 
the war Sir John Cow'ans, the Quarter-Master-General to the 
Forces, paid the transport section of the Women's Legion a 
glowing tribute when he told its members that ' there have been 
times when it would have been almost impossible to carry on 
without your valued and ungrudging service/ adding that ' to-day 
you form an important and for the present an indispensable part 
of the military organisation at home.* The Women's Legion 
Motor Drivers still exists as a voluntary reserve transport unit 
and is recognised as such by the Army Council (A. O. 180, 1927). 

Besides the Women's legion Motor Drivers and the V,A.D,*s 
the only other women's reserve unit officially recognised to-day 
is the First Aid Nursing Yeomanry (Ambulance Car Corps : 
A. O. 94, 1927). These organisations are capable of extension if U 
is found necessary. I wish to emphasise this point, as my attention 
hsis recently be^ called to certain articles and photographs in 
various newspapers referring to the formation by a so-called 
' Commandant ' Allen of an entirely new organisation for women 
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to be knoifni as the ^ Women's Reserve/ It is stated that in this 
nevr reserve there wUl be * mititary rank for officers/ Anmng the 
pniposes for which ' Cosnnnmdant ’ Allen demands recruits are 
first aid and lile-saving ; anti-gas mstmction and treatment of 
casualties ; canteen organisation, including cookery, transport, 
car and lorry driid|U|^* as weU as drill and physical exerctses. 
Now all these ob}li|^ in themselves most praiseworthy, are 
covered by existing organisati^, and the formation of a new 
organisation by independent ejAtion would be bound to produce 
regrettable friction and overlapping. In fact, I do not consider 
it necessary, or even desirabtt, |hat these objects should become 
thaaconceri^of an extraneous body avowedly tending towards 
inilitagisiTi which has gaindl no recognition from the authorities. 

* flpmmandant ‘ Allen also alks for an ‘ air service of messengers/ 
and stresses its ' utility in an emergency/ As Igpointed out in a 
letter to The Times some weeks ago ^ on the subject of ' Women 
in an Emergency/ % 

it would be more logical if the authorized umt for traS^^rt were to get 
into tomb with women pilots and privatAowners of machines with the 
object of enroUing them in the existing rec<%nized branch of the Women's 
I.^gion (or transport afid messenger work, lliis new field of women's 
activities since the war should ccrtiiinly be included in the same category 
as other ineml>ers of the Trans^wrt section. Failing something on these 
lines women fuiots and owners of private machines could join together as 
membera of a flying club or unit, whose services could be used as thought 
l)est ill cases of emergency and who would endeavour to promote the best 
interests of flying m this country to the best of their ability. 


The proposed formation of any fresh body of women on a 
militarist foundation is therefore to be deprecated. WHbat seems 
to me to be required at the present time is not tlie formation of 
a new body whose legality is doubtful, and which would be run 
practically on Fascist lines . but rather a scheme whereby the 
existing Ixxlies might be galvanised into life, ccM>rdinated and 
drawn into a compact whole, and then organised in divisions 
according to the nature of the duties to lie performed. As 
president of the Wcmien's Legion I consider it my duty to urge 
upon the authorities and the public gon«^aliy the need of a national 
tesarve of women for emi^gency purpems, properly sanctioned 
and orgaitised in co-operation with the recognised representatives 
of the wcxmeii’s associations wluch are still in existence. It must 
not be supposed, however, that 1 am advocating the formation 
of a mass cd trained militant women. I merely think that serious 
cm^deration should be given to the question whether the time is 
not ripe to resiUKntate the old Women's l^on in order to be 
able to provide a capable and efficient body of wo|aen whose 

* l>«o«aibtr S, 1933. 
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services could be offered to tbo State in m cmergi^icy. Par- 
ticularly would I like to see cookery classes attended in all parts 
of the country, and more general instruction than is at present 
given in first aid, anti-gas and chemical defence, signalling, 
engineering and mechanics, in specialise<i mechanical trades, and 
in ail forms of transport by land, sea and air^ The scheme would 
thus deal with the training of women for q^mn specific purposes. 
The services of a large body of women would be required in the 
metropolis and in the provinceAjand the reserve would be con- 
ducted on territorial lines. Of course, such a scheme as this 
would in no way conflict with thf work which is at present being 
done by the British Red Cross Society and the Ordef of St. John 
and the Voluntary Aid Detachmentf^ drawn from these bodies. 
From what I have already written, ft will be realised that 
are many channgLs in which such a body as the Women's Legion, 
numeric^y strengthened, could supplement and assist the services 
mentioned in the perfon^nce of duties which at present fall outside 
the scope of su^ organic tions. The formation, extent and duties 
of such a resell as is cony mpiated could well be inv^estigated by 
the authorities, and, if th# project meets with sufficient support 
from the female portion of the public, details could be published 
as soon as they have received the mark of official approbation. 

Had we possessed a thoroughly organised system at the time 
the war broke out in 1914 there would not have been the frenzied 
rush that I remember for home nursing and first aid, with ladies 
hunying in all directions to attend cookery classes. All this 
should have been part of the regular training of every woman in 
the land. During the period of hostilities women j>erformed great 
work, but they were properly organised and guid^ by recognised 
and responsible heads. The lessons of the war have been invaluable 
to womtsn. Do not let us forget them . In the interests of national 
safety it is imperative that women should be provided with 
opportunities to continue the training which they received during 
the war years, and these experiences should now be passed on to 
their younger sisters who were too young to benefit by them then. 
Personally, I am whole-beart^y in favour of women being 
prepared to give their services individually and collectively in 
the manner in which they can best do so to the country in case of 
emetgency. I therefore advance this plea for the organisation 
of women in the shape of a reserve body duly approved by 
authority, since I for one realise that without the assistance of 
its women-folk no country can hope to be efficient in times of 
crisis and grave national peril and be able to encounter bravely 
the difficulties and dangers of the situation with a reasonable 
chance of^overcoming them. 


£. Londonderry. 



AN UNTCNOW^ VICTORIAN 

Until a few years ago there might have been seen on the south 
side^of the jphames, across W^tminster Bridge, the extensive 
workshops and galleries of yi English firm of ' sculptors, carvers 
workers Farmir and Brindley — one of the unknown 

sights of London. There, if an>"where. in tho^ stone-strewn 
yards, you might hope to see the rarest marbled in the world — 
a vast fragment of porphyry, for mstana|k part of a column from 
Constantine's Basilica in the Forum, or tmm the Temple of Diana 
at Ephesus, the loot of Lord Elgin ^ fine coltl^|ns of Greek 
cipoilino from some ancient portico, a^lock of rarest africano or 
glowing rosso antuo. 

The head of that firm, in those days, was a man of truly 
Victorian character and of very remarkable enterprise, the late 
William Brindley, bom in Derbyshire in 1832, died February 10, 
1919, aged eighty-six. Educated privately, he was to become a 
considerable traveller, visiting Japan three times, and journeying 
through Canada and the United States, both noith and south. 
He knew Europe well , and there is said scarcely to have been a 
library or rnustairn which he did not know and in which he had 
not studied. He was something of a connoLSseur of works of art 
and a lover of books, and all his life long was an enthuriastic 
collector of ancient marbles But, what is of more importance, 
be made a hobby of the discovery of ancient and forgotten quar- 
ries. It was thus he came to be. the discoverer the ancient Greek 
qua.rries of cipolMm, on the iidand of Eub<.ea ; of the ancient 
Egyptian quarries of |>orpliyry on the Egyptian side of the Red 
Sea ; and of the great Bymnttne quarries of rnUca, m which 
the mighty columns which uphdd Sancta Sophia were hewn by 
Justinian's quarrymen, some few north-east of Larissa, in 
Thessaly. In the course of his researches Brindley visited and 
examined most of the islands of the iEgmn, the coasts of Thessaly 
and Asia Mttior. large parts of North Africa and the Egyptian 
desert ; and all this while cairyii^ on a succcs^ul and important 
business in London. An amaxing person. 

His first discovery ntafor importance was the aparries of 
cipMim cm the isli^ ol £ub^, where at Styra in the aba; doned 
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Roman works he fonnd a brc^en cifMim wJiiiMi 7 to dia- 
meter, probably the largest to existence* It must haw been some 
56 feet in length. It would certainly seem that the Greeks only 
cared for white marble to architecture-— at least, they n^lected 
their coloured marbles ; and that they knew and discarded dpt^m 
is certain. Anyone may see on P&telicus to this day the ancient 
marble-pitched way or slide from the Q|rmes. The beds of 
white and statuary marbles of these, th^iost gioriotis quarries 
in the world, are overlaid with la^^e figured red <and green dpdtim 
marble. This has nearly all been extracted and was used by the 
Romans, w^ho loved coloured marbles and <5Specially cifoUim, its 
pale green colour and onion-like markings, which when the block 
is sawn across appear as a lovely wj^ve-Iike design riot dissiiftilar 
from the grain of a tree. This PenteJ<c cipoUim overlies thCi white 
diagonally, and, like the richly coloured marbles, rose, red, brfJhi 
and grey toternlxed and often brecciated of the base rocks of the 
Acropolis and Areopagutof Athens, was discarded by the Greeks, 
who, even on the spot.^s in the case of the Theatre of Dionysos, 
hewed it awajj^ coverea ij with white marble cut out of the solid. 
It is probable, therefore, |^at the cipoUino quarries which Brind- 
ley discovered at Styra, in Euboea, w^ere first worked by the 
Romans, who loved it exceedingly. Over 500 columns of this 
marble may still be seen in Rome ; it is very abundant through- 
out Italy and was used everyw'here with pavonazzo for pavements 
and wall linings, as well as for columns, throughout the Roman 
world, and not least in Carthage, where innumerable fragments of 
it lie along the shore cast up by the w'aves. and in the cities of 
the Province of Africa, In Rome the Romans used more of this 
marble than all others added together. 

How and when exactly Brindley discovered these Eubcean 
quarries I have not been able to ascertain, but he reports to the 
Royal Institute of British Architects in 1887 that ' good cipoUino 
is now again obtainable.' Other old quarries of this marble he 
seems to have discovered at Styra to 1894, for, writing to 1899,' 
he says : 

There are dozens of old quarries , . . but in all cases it was found that 
the Homans had taken all the good stuff away. About four years ago a 
mountaiii that slopes down to the sea far away from any mule track was 
iound, on its face, to have a large number of old quarries. These contained 
an almost inexhaustible quantity of first-class marble which can be got In 
laige sizes. These quarries I am now working and those interested can 
see the monoliths made of it, some 14 feet long, in the new Roman Catholic 
Cathedral at Westminster. ... In the old Carystian quarries of cipoUino, 
there are many eocamples of both finished and unfinish^ work in din. In 
one quany some 3000 feet up the very steep mountain side of Ocha, on a 
shelving mass of rock overhanging an awful precipice are eight columns 

» See Quai^, vol. iv. (1809), article on * Marble ' by W. Brindley, FJIJ 4 .S. 
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59 imt long, witli en tm mud t0|> md bottom momben 

iniffibad and raady to be fixed, probably in a portico of a temple like 
that ol An toniniie imd FaiiStina In tlie Fonun of Eo me ; one of them is only 
aiew feet off the sloping «sd,ge of' 'the precipice. How they contemplated 
getting' them away is, and most 1 fear remain, a mystery. In addition to 
th'ese finished cotemns there are sevnral of steular size, 'partially wrought, 
engaged in the hodmontal lace of ^e rock : other 'immense masses were' 
stepped and partly woii||d for various purjioses * 

In regard to Britialey's n^t discovery we are happily in 
possession of much fuller infoAation. He had determined to 
devote the spring of xS 8 j to an exhaustive search for the lost 
quarries of the Imperial Pongl^yr^^ of Egypt. This marble, so 
preaious tog^ie ancients, ana, indeed, of the most magnificent 
purplcj|Jtnowii to mankind, %ad been lost since the decline of the 
Empire. So precious was iAhat the Dark and Middle Ages cut 
up the broken fragments of the vast columns Egypt and of 
Rome into great drcular discs for the pavements of their churches 
and palaces, using even the smallest frfcpnents there, as in the 
pavements of S. (xiovanni in Lateranojand S. M^a Maggiore. 
It appf?ars, also, in some of the royal tolabs in Westminster Abbey. 

Brindley arrived in Cairo early in §887 and in March was at 
Keneh (Cariepolis), on the bend of the Nile eastward below 
Thebes, where a caravan of nine camels, which ultimately grew to 
fifteen, and nineteen attendants was formed. His intended 
journey was such that all food, w^ater, tents and bedding, with 
provender for tlie camels for not less than three weeks, had to be 
carried. On March 10 he set out with his devoted wife across 
the eastern desert, a level plain stretching almost as far as the eye 
could see, to far-away, fiat-topped mountains. On the second day 
at evening they arrived at Kasr-cl-Jin, 30 miles from Keneh, the 
first fortified station on the ancient Roman road to Myos Hormos, 
on the Red Sea. Tlus fortification is high above the plain, perched 
castle-like on tiie w^i^stem extremity of a ridge. ' The old path 
up the mountain/ Brindley teils us, ' is still w’ell marked, and 
here I found my first splinter chips of real porphyry , proving to 
me that it had at 'One time, at least to st>me extent, been a work- 
shop.' Those chips confirmed him in his beliel that he was on 
the track of the great quarries, which thus, like a detective, he 

• la til'© injvwtm tilt iMt ^ Smm was lound with, colour- 

Iftfit wiy to tke Ewbasaii, 'hat with- w-ry dlfietont, marktop, m it does not 

prediic#, wlt«i3 op«tii^ mit, grand pafteim$,, «i.ithough it 8ta.nd.s well in detached 
niiwioktlia, at 'which muy be .seen In Weatentoter Cathedral Gr«?ek, cipMno 
cdlitUUti lire to b«' found m the rhxkpmh there of St. Paul. St. Patrick and St. 
)o»e|>h, and in the north (a| and In tlie st>iith transept ( 1 ) . Swsw* cip^UiHo 

coliuniki ooeur In the chapeb of St. Gregory (zK St,. George' and St. Andrew,. The 
afiee and some of the great piers of the cathedr'al have been lined with slabs^ of 
Uie:' Opetied’<Hit Giwik cipMm, and very lovely this m,arbl« t» thnsjised., as. can 
be am alio in S. Vitale ol Eavenoa. ^ 
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was to search out and to find. At noon on the following day, the 
third of his journey, he arrived at the second Roman station* 
named Saghee. Being in the plain, it is fortifi^ with earthworks, 
and it was here be had his first experience of the mirage, the desert 
on all sides appearing like a sheet of water with reftections. After 
the midday break the caravan crossed an open plain. uiaJdng 
for a gap in the distant rocks of the hojjjjp. At these rocks, 
of a beautiful rose-coloured granite, the5^tched their tents m 
the third evening, 50 mdes from^he Nile aitd 8 ck> feet above it. 

The iiext, the fourth day, proved they were on the right 
track. - 

• I* 

At 9.45 we got our first peep, in theextrenie distance, o( igebel DuflCian, 
showing delicate blue-grey against the skC and at ri o'chxk 1 .1^ lying 
in the sand, to the ri^ht of the road. somAhing that looke«i like a Sloql^f 
porphyry, which on examination provef! to lj>e a portion oi a broken 
porphyry column MjWfihly tooled a\ er. It was 3 feet in diameter, in length 
2 feet 9 inches, and had be^evidentiy left here on account of the breaking 
down of a truck This ga^ me great pleasure, for st indicated that I was 
on the right trackguid ray cl.ivictions were further streogtheneil at midday 
on our arri\Ml methe third stJdon, where I foun/l a numlwr of porphyry 
blocks, partly buried, and lyii’C about m various directions. 

Here at Deir, or the monasteiy^ he found, tCKi, chips of fKirphyry 
and of a rich green serpentine wiiich is known as * Green of 
Augustus ’ and very rare, being found at Rome only in small 
objects. It is described by Pliny, who says it is found in Egy|>t, 
and in fact it was quarried in the mountain hard by Deir, 

That night they encamped at Wadi Gatta, a delightful spot 
in a green valley, surrounded on three sides by bare rocky moun- 
tains 5000 or 6000 feet high. Here they rested the whole of the 
fifth day, having found an oasis of palms, watering the camels 
at a dripping well covered with figs and ferns. On the sixth 
day they crossed the watershed at 2400 feet, 70 miles from the 
Nile and some 30 from the sea. At noon they reached the fifth 
station and encamped at the foot of an ancient pass over Djebel 
Duchan, on which range, if anywhere, BriiKlley hoped to find 
the Imperial quarries. 

On March i6, at 5,30 in the morning, I began my ajsccnt in company 
with a Luxor Arab who could sjxtak a little English and a Bedouin sheik, 
who knew the mountains through tracking the ibex. The Bedouin carried 
his gun and a skin of water on his back, and a cake of doora bread in the 
folds of his loose dress. The Luxor man had my sketch satchels, a bottle 
of cold tea and some luncheon. 

From the back of ray tent, making straight for the saddle-pass of the 
mountain was an ancient Roman road, about 18 feet wide, off which all the 
stones had been cleared and banked up on either side with occasional isfiert 
built of large loose stones, to mark the way more distinctly. This r fli td is 
still in capital preservation, except where the torrents have cot through it. 
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it oiiii^ pOM^bly iiftve hma wed to 1700 yearn , . * Alter 
dijiibief 1000 feet we came to m old station, , . . Here we rested atx»itt 
ten^ iniitmtw* but it was so^ .intensely cold from the night Mr and chiliiness 
of the rocks that we were glad to move on. The saddle-pass for which we 
were making' was 'Straight over our heads, the road became still, .narrower, 
axid the sigf**ags very sharp and short. AU the way up I hiid been diligently 
looking for porphyry but was very dispirited, through not finding a frag- 
ment in any ravine . B.30 we arrived at the summit of the pass, 

the altitude being 3100 mt. Here I found a square watch tower, some 
15 feet across, built of loose stoiies, view from which over the other side 
showed mo that the mountain I had ascended was part of one side of an 
immense am|:^itheatre of nxks of long horse-siioe lonn, giving the impres- 
sion of a large crater of an exitncl^cilcano. the part where I was being the 
comAtien€eiii« 4 l of the bend, Down below, at the bottom of the amphi- 
theatre^ was the ancient tow# of Medina and a temple, of which the 
Bg|#uins thought 1 was in searct. Not ha\dng found any porphyry I was 
almost in despair ; so sitting down, and with a good fiekl -glass, I began to 
examine the rocks on the opposite side of the am phi theatre (the sun being 
then on them). I espied a rosy-tinted porphyw-looking mass standing out 
from the alo{)e of the mountain, which elsewhe^ was of a difierent colour, 
being of a heavy brown. Further observatJuis revea^ a path, which 
led fn>m where I was standing to this mass ck rock, and wnm I could trace 
up the face of the opjKisitt* mountain. I tftrefore pointed and explained 
to my companions that I wanteil to ascend the mountain opposite, to which 
they emphatically said ' No,' and kept on exclaiming. * Medina. Medina.' 
So after half an hour's rest, we again starhKi, when arriving at a junction 
of paths, 1 sat dowm. took another look, and became more coa'xnnced that 
1 saw porphyry op|x>site. 

I>etermitted to go in spite of my attendants — who were very obstinate, 
their cry still being, ' Medina, Medina * — 1 t<.K>k my sketch -bag and luncheon 
and went off alone. But after I had proceeded about s(t*ven minutes. I 
heard a cry and found the Arab following me. 

The path soon became interesting, being built up on solid masonry, 
to a considerable height in some places, where ravines had to be crossed. 
After an hour's. dcisce.nt. we arrived, at th.e foot of the opposite mountain, 
when my delight knew n.o bounds, for 1 found the ground strewn. wi.th 
pieces of the most sumptuo'us p<.>rphyry, and. pushing on a liHle further. 

I arri'ved. at the ac>tual pitched road or slide down which, the blocks were 
'delivered.. Here also were remaintt of workmen's shads, and a 'number of 
broken blocks. 'Some of which were S loet long. 

My 'tmublM now appeared at an anti and with renewed. eIlerg>^ though. 
'Uttder a bla«i.iig sun, .1 commenceil the aw^-ent of -this second mountain. 
The '-mad kut a short distance wm 'very good— wtiid.ing round th'C crags — 
ii#h.plmconiKtriieted.atint«rvab'at:e^ . . * 

But alM -a while it .became strewn 'With imefular masses of rock and . . . 
so bad that we were cmnpellttd to leave It . . . when nearing the top the 
block'. 'ftMid. again 'bec^atne' ''food. 

It wa« now noon, and I was completely prostrate and compelled to lie 
down under Bie shade of a ledge of lock. Some cold tea and an orange 
•iOliMid to put new hie into me. so once mOre I oontinued the ascent, 
thihldiif that the road was laldiig me straight into the qus^y. but alas 1 
I louiid on arttving at the top that it began to descend on tie c^her side. 
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a »4 I could see a spIeBdid road wiodlag rcmnd to tJbe vadey bek>w* Th» 
road unnerved me, -so retracing my steps I looked about 'Witii tbe- f 'IH: 
search of wins of porphyry in the rock, or veins that the ItomAns hid 
worked, or mines ; but aU to no purpose, so I decided to rest awliite and 
eat my lunch. 

Finding a comfortable spot and Iboking straight out before ine I iaw 
the whole of the desert mapped ont down to f^heEed Sea, with the fttHth 
range of mountains of Sinai in the distance* ^* 5 ter luncheon I lUltde a 
colour sketch, and being rested I started again in $wm:h of the qmirry* 

After some more climbing I cross a numl>er of ruined worki»fta*i 

sheds but no porphyry was to be seen. Sitting down and staring at, a mass 
of rock I noticed large holes all over it, sirailai to what I had seen in the 
granite quarries of Assouan, My wuac t now was what the lioman* had 
been working here, for it looked mudi like a mass of ftoken leftpar. 
Scaling oii a chip with the hammer I immeti^ately discovered! that t^e entire 
mass of rock was |Ki>rphyr>^, and ever^^inf under my feet, and all the blf^kB 
about, were the sjiise precious materia], the c>c.hre colouring being only a 
him on the surface. I now examine<S the quarries, and found tliat they 
produced, not only the cho^est s|x>fted varieties, but every sort — even to 
the breccia ted o^s, whien'^are very uncommon, and also the rare green 
greys. I dlstin^tJv where the Romans had extracted their 

grandest mondfith.?, one .square column or mass being half wedged o«F by 
a series of holes up the vertrcai face of the rock. Looking dowm into a 
ravine I noticed a great number of blocks that had bc^en hurled below, as 
the easiest way of getting them down, although a ver>' rough one. 

I reached the valley atniut 3.30 and found the old town (el Medina) on 
a slight elevation, so as to be above the torrents . . , further up the valley 
was a temple of small dimensions with an altar, all in wrought granite. 

A dedicator^' inscnption in Greek of the time of Hadrian was cut in the 
fneze ; ^ For the safety and perpetual success of our Lord the Emperor 
Hadrian and his whole hous<?, this Temple and its precincts {were dedicated) 
to the San GcmI Great Serapis and the Gods associated with birn by Eimph* 
^itua Sigerianus, a slave of the Emjieror, when Rhammius Martialis was 
Proculeianus (SujHfrintendcnt of the Marble 
or s). ... As evening was coming on I hail no time to examine these 

mterestmg archaeological remains We now made the best of our way 

back, amvmg at the summit of the pass a little before siunset. The deaceat 
ov^g to the dusk, was difficult. . . . Our progress was slow and fortu- 
^tcly so. for suddenly the Bedouin gave a scream and disappeared over 
tlm^edge of a deep ravine ; but he escaped with a cut leg. which he doctorod 
with a plaster of sand. At length, after about another hour's groping we 

Sr dragoman had posted on 

the ketghto to look for us. llie next day was spent in rest. Delightful 
vi^s of the Red Sea and the slofMg desert plains, with Sinai in the 
distance were obtained from the smaU hills near the camp. Our return 
journey was by the same road as that by which we had come and I am 
tha^ to say that we reached the Nde in safety after thirteen days i^t 
m the desert and about 170 miles of camel riding. 


The predoos stufi thus discovered by Brindley was never 
wOTked. It had been his intention to open up these qaantes^ 
which had been lost for 1500 years and probably lain dormant for 
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1700. TT^ canfed the blocks 96 mite to th^ Nie, 

bot to carry them to the sea, to the ancieat 

port of llyos Hofmos* not much more than 20 mite distant. 
He thought the cost of working would be reduced to nearly that 
of working granite, but he never succeeded in putting his theories 
into practice. What porphyry is to be found in commerce to-day 
is the debris of of art. There are said to be not less 

than 300 monolith poi^yry columns still preserved in Europe, 
and it is still found at Paim3n-a. But the eight 

grand monolith columns, the glory of Sancta Sophia, are the 
hnest in the world. It appear| also in the Hohenstaufen tombs 
in tl|g Cathedral of Palermof Mark's, Venice, boasts of 
columns cut mom others. tfc* Venetian loot of the SS. Apostoli 
in ^n^antinople. The paWsments of St, John Lateran. St. 
Peter’s, S. Maria Maggiore. S. Clemente and pother Roman 
churches are filled with slabs and fragments. It was often used 
for sarcophagi : Hadrian’s was of porplipr and the lid of the 
porph^ny sarcophagus of Otho II. is nou^he font^f St. Peter’s. 
Others are in the Vatican. The steps to^ne tribun St. Peter's, 
e.\tending the entire width of the navd|are all of solid imperial 
fx>rphyry In England we have slabs in the royad tombs at 
Westminster Abbey and the jmvement under ' Becket’s Crown ' 
at Canterbury. Some few slabs appear in the walls of Westminster 
( athairai -r.g.. in the chapels of St. Andrew and St. Patrick ; 
but a very important block, once in the possession of Lord Elgin 
and probably part of one of the columns of the Basilica of 
Constantine, vtas a few years ago for sale in Lomfon and was 
foolishly missed by the cathedral authoiities. It should have 
been cut into circular slabs for use in the pavement of the church ; 
a circular slab thus used in St. Peter's measures 8 feet 6 inches 
across. It will probably now be impossible to find fragments of 
this beautiful purple for use at Westminster. Unfortunately, no 
other stone has anything approaching the colour and texture of 
this Imperial marble. Nor can any marble from a modem 
quarry compete witii it in tradition. It would have meant some- 
thing in addition to its beauty to have had in this great Catholic 
cathechral vast slabs of the purple stone that had once stood in the 
Baaihoi of Ccms^antine. Tradition surely goes for something, 
espisdafly in a Catholk church, and one» moreover, that set out 
to be a Bfmnline building. The auUco columns, hewn by 
Ciwdiiial Vauj^n's mdt from the very quatties which had last 
given its mi^ty columns tc Sancta Sophia, seem to call for the 
companionship of porphyry. 

It is agahj to Brindley that we owe those paecious and beautiful 
cctemns of twifo aufte at Westminster. It was his iast, and 
perhaps his greatest, discovery. For years he had be^ c jirious 
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about verde aniico» Nobc had been quarried since the time of 
Justinian ; no one knew where the great coiumns to Sancto 
Sophia had come from, for the quarries had been compleldy 
lost to sight and knowledge. It was not even known whether 
they were in the islands of the^^Egean — in lenos, for instance, 
where the Frencli had thought to find them — or on the mainland 
of Thessaly or Asia Minor, Brindley, h miiy ef, was the last man 
in the world to be satisfied with ignorance ; difficulties simply 
spurred him on. He accordi|tdy Justinian s 

quarries. 

There is a long poem in Homeric hexameters in the Greek 
language, wnritten by one Paul tfidsilentiary in the sixth ceigtury 
of our era, which is a full and enthijgiastic descripOTU and pane* 
g^’^ric of Justinian s great church |>n the Bosphorus. it 

happened that at this time (1894) the late Professor 
Lethaby, who^was an inspiration to so many, published with 
Harold Swainson a bc^' on Sancta Sophia, where much of this 
poem is given transited into English. This l>ook William 
Brindley read^nd therein found this passage translated from the 
poem : ^ | 

The marble that the land of Atrax yields, not from some upland glen, 
but from the level plains : in parts fresh green as the sea or emerald stone, 
or again like blue cornflowers in grass, with here and there a drift of fallen 
snow, a sweet mingled contrast on the dark shining surface. 

This passage seems to have supplied Brindley with the key he 
had long sought for ; ever since about 1886 he had visited Con- 
stantinople to study the marbles of Sancta Sophia. It w'as there 
in Constantinople he first saw the real beauty and great variety 
of this marble, for nowhere else can it be re<dly seen ; not only 
Sancta Sophia but all the other Byzantine churches and the 
mosques being full of columns and slabs of tins stone, while in 
the streets are huge sarcophagi. 

Brindley, therefore, with his enthusiasm renewed set out to 
fold Justinian's quarries and determined to examine the land of 
Atrax, which, according to the ancient writers, was Thessaly. 
Not being able to go himself, he commissioned a Greek guide in 
Constantinople, who was used to going to Salonika and Tempe, 
to examine the rocks of that region for him. Nothing came of 
this, and to the spring Brindley himself went out, but after a 
fatiguing voyage returned to continuous rain to Larissa, dis- 
appointed and unsuccessful. In Larissa he noticed that the 
boulder ' pitchings ' of that dirty old Turkish city were mostly 
boulders of verde antico. It was an old resident Turk who told 
him these stones were not quarried but gathered to the ploughed 
fields of the plain. Now the watershed of this alluvial district 
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is fht Ossa range, and Brindley determined to examine the foot- 
hills, distinctly visible from Larissa. Unable to go himself, he 
instmcted a French engineer of the roads to employ practical 
qnanytnen to search. Failure was again the result, till, again 
inspired and instructed by Bripdley, they found an old quarry 
that proved to be of vefie mdico, Brindley himself then went out 
(1892) and visited tti||pK:ks, when, to his astonishment, he came 
upon no less than tm ancient quarries under some 60 feet of 
rubbish, all varying in charactei^but containing every shade and 
variety of mrde miico which may be seen in the buildings of ancient 
Rome and Constantinople. - 

I • 

'Rot less iftareating (says Bindley] were the quarries themselves, as 
showing the auciiant methods o^orking. One large quarry face consists 
oltfheries ol vertical, almost semicircular hollows, of varying large diameter 
a mass in front of this shows smaller hollows. no doubt were 

extracted the monolith columns of Sancta Sophia, the rough columnar 
form being rounded as quarried. The hollowfc^ere the matrices allowing 
roc»m for the workmen to axe round the columw less at back and more 
at the sides, where the quarryman would staDo to work. shafts would 
thus be prtxluced standing free from the roclA ; they w^ouldmen be severed 
at the base and loweretl over by ropes ana wedges, while the projection 
tjetween the hollows would produce the next row of shafts. The dimen* 
sions of the monoliths in Sancta Sophia are — the eight on the ground floor — 
25 feet 6 inches long and 3 feet 7 inches in diameter ; the forty on the 
gallery fltx>r are about 22 feet long and 2 feet 6 inches in diameter. . . . 

Another quarry contains a block of large dimensions squared up for a 
sarcophagus. This is still attached by the bottom bed to the solid rock, 
a passage being cut all round it : this block would make a sarcc^hagus 
similar to the three famous ones in Constant inople, one of which is in front 
of the Pantocratof Church, the other two near the Seraglio. Two or three 
of the workings have sawn faces, and sawn blocks ami scantlings for slabs 
have the saw-cuts remaining below where they were- wedged off. Every- 
thing seen m their methods of working points to the minimmng of weight 
lor timn^sit. 


These quarries situated at Casam,bak, about 7 m:iles north- 
east of 'Larissa, near the road leading to the 'Vale of Tem;pe, 
Brindley bought and proceeded to work And so it is that from 
the very quarries which had produced the eoluixiiis of Sancta 
Sophia were hewn the gloriotis columns of ver 4 $ amUco which 
to 4 ay stand in Westminster Chthedral, four on cither side the 
nave— and thfsse are the loveliest, a$ lovely as any in Sancta 
Soptiia, thcmgii not much more ^an half the size (14 feet long to 
Sancta Sophia*s 25 feet)— and three kiss lovely in the transepts. 
Thus is the great church in London the daughter, part , indeed, of 
the very desk, of that far greater church in Constantinople, which 
is older than ours by mote than 1500 years. I 

But his amazing discoveries by no means induced I rindley 
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to recommend a geneiai use of marble for the purposes of buiMIng 
in this countiy. This fine old scholar and craftsman did not lose 
his head or his sense of fitness. Far from it. ' You can put up 
whatever marble buildings you like in London/ he said, ' but 
you wiD never make a St. Paul’s.' , Without sharing his enthusiasm 
for this Anglo^Italian building, we may well echo his conviction 
that nothing is more depressing. nothiiM^ore unsuited to our 
atmosphere and climate than these marbles, which are only at 
home in the sunlight, under the(|^rene skies of the dayspring and 
the south. Our churchyards are now in danger of being filled 
with this foreign materia!, which has nothing to do with us. with 
England, or our dead, which is* entirely foreign to us, and our 
landscape and otir homes, and is at face pretentious and cheap. 

It is no doubt the latter quality dvhich has, alas. tem|l?edLOie 
builders of modtrn churches to forsake the material and soTFie 
manner of our lore fathers, w'hich are natural to us, and to erect 
churches e\ en in our v^ages bedizened and gJiudy with marbles 
which could na^^here baunore out of place or more vulgarly used. 
There comes^ my mina village of Heavitree, outside Exeter, 
where the most amazing church of red brick; adorned with a 
garish marble portico, not of monoliths, but of the merest com- 
mercial drums, has been recently erected. And it is as bad 
within as without, as out of place and as pretentious as anything 
could be in this world. Wlvdt English man, woman or child, 
above all in our villages, could ever feel at home in such a foreign, 
such an inharmonious, place ? 

Brindley, though he loved marbles and was the discoverer of 
the most famous of the ancient quarries, would never consent to 
such misuses of a material, the most beautiful imaginable in its 
right place and environment. 

I am sorry to say thi.s country imports annually thousands of tons of 
ready-made monuments in marble and granite for cemeteries and church- 
yards. . . . There are probably not more than five in a hundred [ ? as njany 
as that] worth looking at. They arc void of artistic character oi any sort. 
I would put a tax on them, if only to prevent them contaminating public 
taste. TTicy get into churchyards destroying the individoality of the old 
local monuments and the old village mason. 

And again he deplored ' the foreign competition, the cheap 
labour and low freights against our high railway rate/ that made 
it cheaper and easier to use foreign marbles, quite unsuited to our 
climate, instead of English material from our own quarries and 
countryside. In England — when shall we grasp this fact ?— 
stone is more beautiful than marble. 

Such, then, was the achievement of this mystical and indomit* 
able man whose eyes beheld the very cavities from which the 
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precious columns of Sancta Sophia had been hewn, whose perse- 
verance and great technical knowledge are not less astonishing 
than the obscurity of his fame. He was a great Englishman with 
all the characteristic qualities of the English, a great Victorian 
typical of that period, yet his life was passed without the fame 
that was its due ; no notice of lAs achievement appeared even in 
2'A^ Times w^hen he c|^, his name never figured in any book of 
reference, and, most uifcrtunately, no record of him appears in 
the Dktiomry of National Biogrj^ky. A very slight and inade- 
quate obituaiy notice was prinfflla in the Builder for March 14, 
1919, from the hand of his friend W. S, Weatherley, and a still 
slighter notice was printed in |bt Quarterly Journal of the Geo- 
logical Socie%, vol. lxx\*i. ii92o), p. Ivii. No biographical or 
obit naif notice seems to hai^been printed in the Journals of the 
Rd^l Institute of British Architects, before whom he read most 
of the papers from which I have quoted. I 

'f ile following is a list of these — I fear^till incomplete ; 

1887. ‘ Marble : Its Uses as suafcted the Past/ 
(R.I.B.A. Transactums, vol iii., N.S., i|^.) 

1S88. ' The Ancient Quarries of {RJm.A, Tram- 

actions, vol iv.., MS., 188S.) 

i 8()5, ' The Use and Abuse of Marble for Decorative 

Purposes’ {RLE. A. Journal, vol it, Third Series, April, 


1 896. ' Marble \'erde Antico and the Old Quarries. ' {RJ.B.A . 
Jotmtal, vol iii., Third Series, Febniar}% i8c^.) 

1905. ' Sancta Sopliia, Constantinople, and St.. Mark's, 

Venice.’ (R.I.B.A. Jourttai, vol xiii., Third Series, December, 
1905.) 

1907, ‘ The Mocieiii Aspect of Marble-work in Architecture.* 
{R.l.B.A. Jcmrml, vol xiv.. Third Series, January, 1907.,) 


Beside thest?' William Brindley also prmted : 

1890. * On tlie Marbles and other Ornamental Rocks of the 
Meditemmean/ (Bril Ass, Rep,, pp. 8o9~-8io.) 

1.891:, Aniifue Egypian Imfmal Porphyry (4to. .London, 
1891,) 

1899. ' M.arble/ vol iv; {1899)* pp* 526-528.) 


I hilt not succeeded in finding anything else from .his pen, 

Edward Hutton. 
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PROJECTED ADD^SSES 

It would be interesting to know what, if any, effects present 
world conditions are having upoCi that long-established institu* 
tion the matrimonial agency. It may be that biiEiness, always 
brisk, has increased. Anyhow, if may judge from the IfUantity 
and clamour of the advertisements to be found in those^ mOTern 
organs which fdevote themselves to match-making, it has not 
fallen off. There woi^ seem to be as many lonely people of 
both sexes as ever thdy w^ere, who have no relish for their loneli- 
ness yet lack^he powA to relieve it. The wireless does not yet 
introduce liJen to womeir and vice vend (if it did it would imme- 
diately treble the number of its listeners), and so long as men and 
women earn a bare livelihocxl or are in receipt of a scanty^ imeanied 
income, so long will it occur to them to fancy a double benefit m 
the married state. 

About a year ago I acquired by chance the oiiginals of some 
200 letters written nearly loo years ago to a ‘ Matrimonial 
Alliance ’ which advertised itself in the and the ChronkU 
and had its premises alternately in Vigo Street, (ireat Castle 
Street and ‘ Cliarles Street, leading to the Soho Bazaar.' At 
first, under a Mr. Young, the ‘ Alliance ’ offered access only to a 
monthly Genilemens Porifolio obtainable for two guineas (tliis 
seems to include a copy of the rules) and publishing tlie needs of 
male advertisers. Ladies, for a small dejxjsit, might procure the 
loan of this for themselves, and might write directly to Mr. Young 
making inquiries of any advertisement whicii attracted them and 
setting forth their own needs. It was not until the business 
passed into the hands of a Mr. and Mrs. Hayward that it ventured 
upon the addition of a Ladies* Portfolio. It opened a ’ Parisian 
Establishment ' and, possibly, a small depot in ' the County of 
Norfolk,' which seems to have been unusually rich in ' Bachelors 
and Maiden Ladies who would be happy to avail themselves of 
the mode of proceeding.’ A pamphlet which went with the rules 
was ' from the pen of a Clergyman connected by Family to the 
first Nobility in the kingdom.' This was ' printed large with a 
very wide margin so as to make as much of it as possible in point 
of size and appearance,' and the cover ' must be very neat as it 
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will go into the hands of most of the NabUity in Twn ; . * * 
therefore it must be well done and striking/ (TTiis we gather fmm 
Mr. Young's letter to his printer, Mr. Crisp, at Yarmouth.) 

If ordered by itself it cost io$,, as did the rules by themselves, 
which means that the portfolic^by itself cost only one guinea, 
but each was represented as being absolutely necessary to the 
otliers. A form 'v^as^pvided by which any gentleman might 
guarantee a further parent for an introduction to a lady, while 
at the same time he signed a ' l^omissory Note to be deposited 
in some third person's hands until the solemnisation of his 

antici}>ated Marriage with Mis^ / when it would convey to 

the ' rnatriniDnial conductors * per cent. * on the amount of 
the Lady’s fmune/ ' In c^ the Marriage does not take place 
th^A^eements and Prom^sory Note to be returned and 
delfroytxi.’ While wondering just how many mamages did take 
place, one can see the lucrative points in such a venture. In 
addition to the charges already mentiofc^, it Wds pointed out 
that ‘ (/)i>ductors might be required to atjand Lad^ at distances, 
frequently 50 and an hundred Miles, j«mich mu^^e attended 
with considerable expences, such bein^the case, I wjg leave to 
explain that vvlien it so occur we charge our expences, or we 
risque the chances by charging Ten Guineas a Quarter, which 
includes journies, the Monthly publications, attendances, and 
also for conducting ail correspondence, between the Gentleman 
and Lady until the time is fixed for an interview/ We are 
further informed that ' from the delicate manner in which they 
are brought into oj.)eration, all diihculties or fears, are at once 
removed, at the s^ime time that every fecility (stc) is afforded 
them, for correctly ascertaining the wislies and views of the 
correspondents. ’ 

l"'lie letters themselves come fmm address^^s al! over the 
Unite<i Kingdom and are written by men and women from the-, * 
ages of eighteen to eighty. It is interesting to e:ompa.re them with 
similar' letters written t:o* 4 ay 'in the form of advertisemen'ts to 
one or ot,her of the several matrim-oniai new«paj>eo. The chief — 
or what seems to be the chkf — oi these aniiounoes monthly on, 
its front 'page tha.t it ' has basm mnning for the last 73 yenrs/ 
that it ’ .is not 'published lor a |oke/ and that ' in many instances 
it is the only 'limits some people have of meeting a likely li.fe 
partner Every advert^eiiMmt is fuamnteed as * absolutely 
bom fide and inserted by the advertiser in aU sm<mmess/ In a 
single oumher issued this year there are 439 advertisements at 
Ss, each (203 spinsters, 125 tochelors, 69 widowers and 40 widows), 
and these ' only represent a small ^ro^rfioti of tlie clients on my 
books, the majority of whom prefer not to advertise but |ieive the 
matter in my [the editor *s] hands to arrange suitable introduv dons 
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for them/ * Ladies and Gentlemen desiring to answer advertkv 
ments must first become clients/ There is a fee for this. 1 he 
editor * will not entertain enquiries for '' Friencishii^ and he 
' possesses a numerous and iniluential clientele in every' domestic 
circle into w*hich the unmarried tommurtity is divided Trom the 
home of the cottager to the wealthiest and most lashionable 
mansion that society can boast/ Ofiered^ wen-dtduie«i evidence 
of practical, well-trained, arid lengthened fxjxTienee. together 
with full and adequate securityPiror the ahsohite iiniolahility of 
all confidences/ An earnest request is niadic to ‘ the inunying 
public to avoid being led aw<^|by in'esponsible imitators/ a 
cordial invitation is given to * consult the editor at finer,' V|X>n 
inspection the male advertisers r:ing#from bricklayers to jankers 
and from chauffeurs to colonels anft clergymen, and tfie fe||t?k* 
ones from ladiel of good fanuly^ and small means to governesses, 
civhl servants, and proprietresses of small businesses* But most 
of them possess in co^non ' hapj»y natures ' and a particular 
literary style ^lich ma\rs them seem Hke one large, joliy family. 
They are ali|^t all ' homi-loving ' and ‘ fond of music/ while the 
wmmen especially desire tl find in a mate a slim figure, refinement, 
quiet tastes, cheerfulness and ‘ a keen sense of humour.' 

These things are not sarprising. What does make one pause 
to think and question i.s the condition which comjxils persons so 
appreciative of these things to have to advertis^^ for them. Take, 
for example, this : 


Widower, age 40, height 5 ft. 6 in.. Nonconformist, dark hair, average 
bnild. Assistant master in London School. /500 per annum, own rumse 
and car. Varsity man. travelled, fond of home .ind music. inteUectual 
conversation,, giirdening, etc., fluent French, German and itali«n, wishes to 
meet healthv, Jiomeloving and refim^d wonuin, age up to 49, not more than 
5 ft. 6 in., dark hair, studious, interested m current problems, art, literature, 
foreign languages, politics, tra\'el, etc 

What can this advertiser be keeping back that makes it im- 
possible for him, a man who has already been married once, from 
finding a suitable mate for himself ? Whatever the difficulty may 
be, he will be obliged to disclose it in any forthcoming coiTespond- 
ence or personal interview. And from the nature of the ladies' 
advertisements we perceive that this gentleman is destined to deal 
with a long queue of applicants. He does not even ask for a wife 
with a private income and he makes no mention of having the 
incumbrance of children. Has he some deformity of face or 
impediment of speech against which he trusts that his advertise- 
ment, with its declaration of good-will, may act as a make-weight ? 
None can know. In the printed form enclosed witli each copy of 
the newspaper we find no space allowed for the recording of 
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drtwbacks tlwm a a siipertirity of 

chiMrcn by a prkw mairiaga* Tht appMcant is asked, if mmiiail, 
to state what imtnament he or she pla;^. His or her age, height, 
rchg^on, ecroples^ aod income are also asked for, 

as are the natiiie of his or ber^usiis^ or occupation, eictent of 
cafutal f if imy '), total ' from aB sources/ and home 

address. But not monytliaii half an indi is provided for ' general 
remarks/ A dkgno^^kl the whole affair might be aided by an 
extended examination of thea^ilialf inches as filled in by the 
appikants, mate and female ; mi we can only guess at their 
contents from statements tha^me through in the advertisements 
tbei^pelves,^, for example, the spinster who wants a man 

* educated Hit not too hi^ brow/ or of the bachelor of ‘ still 
pr^eifCable personality * (al|hough aged 46) who ' seeks wife not 
wfting glasses, sKm, not no^ or talkative, kincLhonourable and 
intelligent but not necessarily learned or accon^»lished (though 
sfie must have a university and professdb^ education and must 
be essentially a lady ' besides having 'Wyoungjmind ' and, * if 
over 30. some income Tliat is, in thaAse of th^npdera agency 
we can only guess. § ^ 

In the agency, liowever, that was conducted 100 years ago we 
Imve the guidance of the original, confidential letters. Here, at 
random, we find a widower who is elderly (* age above 60 *), 

' wilhotit children/ and * the Proprietor of a landed estate of 
several thousands per annum,* who * is desirous of connecting 
himself by marriage with a Gentleivoman aged iS to 28, healthy 
. . , and in all other respects unexceptionable,’ u|x>n whom he 
will settle with his demise an annuity of £800 payable half-jmarly, 
so long as she has brought him children. 


For I mil be aaytidid in faying one of my principal objects in muFrying 
immodiately is my anxiety to have an foi my property, whkh would 
oUierwIiiw fo to piy -mother no freat iavownte bye*tli»*bye. 

The old gentleman amnot have been feeliiig v«uy robust jxmi then 
thus to iorowse the prixxsiteiice oi his mm demise to that of his 
mother. Or was it pure spite be was In a hurry to infiict 
upon her before she oould die and give- him. ih 0 sMp ? The letter, 
iflikli is written iroiii Irohtnd, suggest a stmy by Maria Edge- 
worth. 

Anothes^ .utan. whose need is specific and hunk writes : 

t Mm m. teventlon of grat and wlili to i^itain a partner to 

asriit me to talw out a patent to prtesel it and to share its benetts. 

¥«m will by this pteorivt IImi nature of tbe appficatioii is to obtain a 
eetepanteti imd friend in sonie amfesable female wbo hm tbe means and 
oily wifite a man el mini capable of using Hmee ineans uf liia and her 
advaniageu 

*• 
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Again there axe some who want chiefly money, but not ah are 
equally clear in expressing their wish. 


If you succassfuUy introduce me to a Lady of morif 
and fespeclabiiity, woi eJte^ding 35 years &f age, and nat im$ 'tkm £ to, <100 
for her fortune I will remunerate yo^ for your tiouble. Thoufli I am Of 
good family myself I sh all not object to a citizen's daughtm* proi'idod in 
addition to the above qualifications abe posse^im a good eclucatkm and 


manners, 

I am ratber more than thirty — Imve between 300 and 400 a year, and 
have taken a degree at Cambridge, 

I shall be guarded against any frick ; bat if it is in your power to comply 
with my request in an honourable way, LwUI engage to pay you handsomely 
as soon as it is completed. ^ ^ 


If the Irish widower has stepped^! of Miss Edgeworth, this 
young man with his unspoken embarfassments has his counterfgi^rt 
in the pages of firs. Opie, Mrs, Inchbald, Lady Lmdsay or Fanny 
Burney. We recall vsx^cilia the young Mr. Monkton, ' younger 
son of a noble family, l^ho ‘ to great natural strength of mind, 
added a pene^ting knowledge of the world;' but * in the bloom 
of his youth^. . had tie^ himself to a rich dowager of quality,' 
with sad results. Wouid'bur Cambridge graduate have refused 
anything in the shape of a lady so long as she possessed the 
requisite £10,000 ? Not that we can believe in the success of his 
advertisement even to such a degree. We are indeed less curious 
regarding his fate than that of the Irish advertiser. 

It is with a sense of relief that we turn from all such mundane 
considerations to enter a warm bath of sentiment. 


The prospect of a relief from my long-endured yoke of misfortune, so 
cheers my spirits and also excites my gratification to the benevolent 
ingenuity, which has placed within my delkate reach, the most possible 
means of remedy, that I cannot defer the expression of my feeivngs. which 
already teem with thanks, in the hopes gleaming through my r>a»t interview 
for the attention my peculiar case has received — To have and to hold, in the 
most honorable, respectful and affectionate ties of a friendship all but 
conjugal, a gentler being with 

' Thoughts, feelings, taste, harmonious with our own * 

and the circumstances of whose previous lot may have trained to resem- 
blance, supplies an object of contemplation, which has created a transport 
in the coldest dispositions, how much more in those to whom nature has 
been bounteous in her sunny infiaences, and these rather increased than 
annihilated by unjust disappointments. Whether I shall be left to pine 
away in devouring solitude, ever seeking but never attaining the haven 
of domestic rest and the solaces which are naturally demanded by reason, 
or by the virtue of a fostering congenial companionship and full recipro- 
cation of tender interchange I shall rise again into life, strength and uselul* 
ness, this and a no less issue seems to myself depending upon the result 
of present esq^tations and the assistance which may be rendered to me 
by your confidence. 
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It teems a good deal to aide cf a matrlmoniai ageitt» but m 
doubt llr. Yotmg regarded the applkaxit at promisiiig, if alio 
perhaps mad. Tlie letter — for those who would learn something 
of the writer and his ckcnimtances--Kxmtm^ : 

X am a BeneSced Clergyman, w^oae Mving yields aflsr paying aawrol 
carates ctmMpmti on atwence from 7 to too par aimmn. Of course the 
income would be more <t^y retttming to res^ence. I have a licence of 
absence which has upwmB of a year to run. My health tho somewhat 
delicate, is not considered to be affimted with any poattive disease. My 
connexions are highly respectable, my education haa been liberal in every 
degree. My age is between |o and 40. 

And he be^ to remain, dcA* «sir, ' in my arithmetical name 
ind^, but^ot only in n^e. Your most faithful 501/ In- 
evitahl|r, the percentage of mental cases on the books of such an 
irfUltution must be high, ^^en one considers Uie possible con- 
sequences. and the general ignorance where insarity is concerned, 
the reflection terrifies, ^ 

Sanity, of a familiar kind, presides Mbr the letter of another 
prospective husband who gives a full peilonaJ skel^^f his career. 

Having received a liberal Education at ^respectable Grammar School 
in an English City. 1 entered upon a situation as Classical Master in a 
Grammar School of high repute, in another English City, which vocation 
I continue<i to the age of 22 ; I then left my situation and commenced a 
Classical and Commercial Establishment on my own account, in one of the 
largest towns in England, which I have successfully conducted up to the 
present moment, a period of nine years. 

When I undertook ray first situatiofi as Usher, 1 was entirely without 
money, though my friends were highly respectable, and by my own 
individual exertion and perseverance, I have succeeded in realising a clear 
and steady income of £200 per annum ; about one half of which amount is 
sufficient for my present expenses, consequently my property is progres- 
sively increasing, and at the^ present time amounts to from ^^400^ to £500. 

1 am a house^keeper upon a small scale conststing cmly of myself and an 
elderly female servant. 

Alter m m&mmct that lie cities not * take this step in order to 
secure m. income, but absolutidy bom a desire to enter the marriage 
state with a view to future dofnt^tk comfort and happiness/ he 
proceeds to make scins^tbing else even clearer. * , , , any lady 
appiyiiig xitugl possess pn^perty to the amount of £200 at least / 
For hiwelf : 

I am a bachelor j t yeart of age 5 Iset 7 tnehee in height disposed to be 
mther stout and robust, but very active, father good looking, perhaps 
beyond the aveiage. of Ivily dii|)i^tloii ami good temper, never visiting 
smoke moms or taverns, am a pmiselly sober and correct moral character 
and a member of the Church al Bni^d, 

Wliie perhapa h«d^ling to aelect him, were we copipeUod to 
choose a huibaiid bom among the pfetendants, we yet 1 el that 
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he might make mmt woman happy, and we wish that wmm 
* Lady . . . not exceeding 30 years of age, of good peficm 
not in either extreme as to stature, and whose character will hear 
as strict an investigation as my own/ fell to the lot of this indteh 
trious schoolmaster. 

Similar but warmer feelings of good-will go out to the next 
lonely bachelor of good character : ^ 

W 

I am a native of Germany, 31 years of age ; tiaviog tseen hroiiglit ii|> 
at one of our principal colleges {$ic) I^fterwards viisited two of o«r tfuiver- 
sities, where I took the degree of a Doctor of Phibsophy. My uaiae ii not 
unknown in our literature, as my time was chiefly occupied in literary 
pursuits, until! about five years ago lnr§ile the acquaintance of an englith 
noble man, with whom I travelled over the greatest part oJil*he CostSient 
and in whose family I am still living. It 31 however my mtentton |p settle 
in my country and to resume iny former dlcupations and I should be m^t 
iiappy if I could jfirciugh the medium of your valuable institution find a 
companion for life. 

It is not great persona^eauty or fortune, I look for, but for a young 
lady, from 25 to jo years ^ ^ Bood disposition and kind hearted, 

who in the como^y of a trur husband and in a domestic life would find her 
happiness, Bm as I have dj/ottvi a great deal of my time to music. 1 
should wish her either to plaiPor to sing. . . . 

Can it be that this Dr. Hermann Franz (his name is given) was 
other than a gentle soul and that he played any other instrument 
than the flute ? 

We are less clear regarding the next gentleman on our selected 
list. Subscribing himself ‘ Yours faithfully and truly BLank 501.* 
and addressing Mr, Young as * Dear Worthy Sir/ he starts off 
thus ; 

On my arrival at my dovecote it is so completely . . . that It wants 
enough Doves to fill it, inspired I suppose by associations proj>er to a love 
bower aa it is. I grasped my pen and wrote anon to my valued Leamington 
friend but in the following strain best adapted as I thought for a pioneer 
epistle of so unexpected a character viz. to ask her permission to communi- 
cate on a subject of a private and confidential nature in which when 
disclosed would only trace . . . desire to promote . . . happiness with 
another not myself and many things all bearing that way and encouraging 
her confidence love being very hquescent wiU drop on cold paper, so I must 
needs give some gentle hints of the nature of the topic on which I asked her 
leave to address her more freely. — The letter written and put into the poet 
will not leave Town until tomorrow evening so I shall anxiously await the 
reply and gladly report progress when niade— leaving the higher destinies 
to gods and godesses, I have at least essayed to establish my glbwy to 4 
good underpetticoat. 

AH we can confidently say is that the writer might give points to 
Mr. James Joyce, who on his side might well consider a dew^of^- 
ment in which a word here and there will be illegible to the leader 
(as we have here indicated by dots to be the case). 
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Qeiim', M not ksg o(mfi#Dg* k tint Sootsmius who nnxitMi: 

I am forty eight years of age, In good health. 1 have lived abroad for 
apwanfs of ao years, it is now my wish to take unto m3^»elf a Partner for 
life, if 1 can meet with one to my wish, X have built a itte house in xny 
Kative Country, and mix with, ’the best Sodety of the phio®, I keep a horse 
and gig. a man Se.rvant 'and two Maid Se’rvants. I have a few hundred 
I^>u nds, I>er annum to live upon, which is barely sufhcient in con.sequence of 
keeping Company with first class Sod^ety of the Town in whose neigh- 
foo'urhood I live,, thereforo the Lady would require 'to be in possessicm. of 
some Fit5|,ierty'. H 

I am. of op.mion that a great d^hqwsrity of age is 'not the best wa.y to li've 
happy together, a Lady where age is from thirty-five to forty or thereabouts 
would suit mine. I am a Bjtdiglof , therefore I would prefer a Lady 
tha#fiever wig^ married or a Widow without children, her Temper must be 
good aamioe is -very goo<J. • 

cSi gn'f; references to thSlEarl of - — ^ or Branriies of his faunily. 
ana to M-P. and many respectable families. will also require 

res^ptH' table ref ere.nces. 

1/ any l^ady will condescend to notice the^^xrve plaixi blunt statement 
1 fiat ter myself that she wdl live happy with i 


r 

beje of a succB^ful inarriage. 
r 9lt the same, and it needed 


We feel that there are possibilities he 
No doubt the matrimonial conductor 
all the Scotsman's native slirewdness to keep the bill from mount- 
ing with undue rapidity. 

Pathetic, as throwing a light on the condition of soldiers at 
that time, is the following brief application : 


1 must inform you that I am a subaltern officer on halfpay. am fifty 
years of age, arul do not aspire to the honour of roceivmg the hand of a lady 
o,f hud* rank and fiirtune, bu't, would content my»e.lf with a respecta.ble 
,fffn.-i!e oi alMiut forty year's. Of cxiurse a htt.te money would l>e acceptable. 
In a 'few dayt I intend to forward money 'lor the Rules a,nd Portfolio. 
\^'bethf r a wid<nr or a. spimter is immaterial. 


of the gentlemen hesitate to commend their own good 
qualities as pros|>f*rtive husbands. On.e, tvho is ' in th^e .neighbour- 
.h'Ood of Croyden for some hunting/ a.ml k ‘ a candkiate for the 
Holy State of M'.atdroonia]. Felicity / has * a temi'jer and disposition 
to rander a ivift ha.ppy/ and desires m a wile '' :nmn.y qtialihcati0n.s 
both ^penanal mil mental;' besides omK who can put. £1:0.000 ..into 
his business on her m.,Ei'Ti^age. Another the assurance th.at 
" sliotild liny lady feel ditpo^ to meet Mi wws. she will not only 
ind him an excellent htis-band, 'but one of stead.j^ and active 
business habits with references of unquestionable and high 
respectability in l^mdon and E^burgh * Yet another pia3dully 
observes that ‘ if beiiig somettiMg above the ordinary height and 
possessing muscular strength should be an objection I am pemessed 
of it/ Otheni * of a Mberml disposition and manly amearance, ' 
' with dch and even noble/ * naturally kinia: d good 
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natuwd . . . «*oUy incapable of acting ungenraw^y by any 
female ’ and conEdent that if the lady ' possesses the domestic 
qualities and the virtuous manners which in general characterise 
the English ladies will find in me a ronstant and affectionate 
husband.' It is indeed uncommon to find one who professes the 
* wish to aggrandize myself ' ^ 

and consequently there is with me so now I sshouM wave 

almost everything aUtnost everything that diilrnot tend to ikai 

ambition consequently even beauty youth will weigh but little with me 
unless accompanied with wealth and these seldom go ' hand- in hand from 
the applicants you have, you need at no time hesutate to coufei* 

with me if anyone should apply to yc^ w'ealtliy and not youthful or 

weh-looJdng or what many persons do not eveo consider |jp«irable. i For 
such a person / am a candidate. For we;i|yh will hide many imperfections. 

We have kept the w'omen's letters to the last. They diHe 
only from iSjfr. when presumably tlie Ladies Portfolio was 
initiated, and there ar^not many of them. There are enougli, 
however, to show the ^fferent tone adopted by the female pre- 
tendant. He^is one. %Sarah ' writes : 

Prcsummg^hat my attenr:>t to explain is not more than numlwrs of 
ladies are doing induces me fc show my age is Twentydour My Father 
was emminent corn Merchant, now dead, leaving myself with several 
Brothers and Sisters, some of whom are married but all of whom are in 
affluent circumstances. My Fortune is small in consequence of our being 
a large Family but who always have moved in a resp>ectable sphere. 

My Education has been good and domestic habits are my greatest 
pleasure. I should not object to settle in life provider,! on explanation I 
find Gentleman of benevolent and kind heart who could support his 
Establishment res|)ectably and of pious disposition. 

Amelia also is ' a young Lady 24 years of age the Daughter of a 
late Officer in the Army (Deed.)/ with ' only one Sister and a 
present Fortune of only £1500/ 

I am tall, and of good and kind disposition. I understand Music and 
sing and play well on the Piano iny habits are of a domestic kind my 
Family connexions are limited but highly respectable, I live wnth my 
Mother. 

I should have no objection to become the Wife of any Centn. whose 
character is irreproachable and who might capable of supporting a 
respectable home with certainty. 

I have candidly shown my situation and shod, a Gentn. posseising 
honorable feelings and of easy circumstances be disposed to address a letter 
to Amelia 1 shall feel happy to reply to it. 

Dr. Hermann Franz might have been happy with Amelk, or 
with this other, ' the Daughter of a Tradesman of high respect- 
ability and also well connected/ 

I am eighteen years of age, tall with hne dark hair, my complexion is 
healthy and genersdly have been admitted to possess great personal beauty^ 
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My education bas toijsen «cmp»loii«ly stndM. My 
Drawing and my jierformatiice on tibe Piano m hut by few latcelW; On 
the Guitar, singing Dancing and the French Laagiiage my proictency is 
geneiaily acknowle^lged. I think my explanation may not be considered 
rode or indiscreete. 


Yet aBOther dark beauty is ' Slary/ who has * a desire to settle 
ill life being 21 years Q^ige, black hair, black eyes and considered 
handsome possessing liceUent spirits as also having had a good 
education / Her father is a navg^ officer of long standing, and she 
' flatters herself that her disposition is such as to afford every 
endeavour for to promote the liappiness of a Husband/ 

No details of personal aj^J^ance are given by a French- 
woi^an age<p36. who has fortune but has rcceiv^ a finished 
education. ^ 

^ am th« Widow of a Professional Englishman, vjio had besides a 
situation in Whitehall Chapel. 

I ha^. e Iwn 18 years in this country as a Governess, speak 4 

langiKiges. and can give the highest referencesK to char^ter. ability and 
reiifiect ability ol my husband's family. W 

It is not froiii any frivolous idea that I h»e answered ulbi, but through 
the wisli of finding again a Companion congwiial to ray happiness. 

I have two children, one little l>oy 7 years of age, and a dear little girl 
6 months old. but my dear ix>y is well provided for, and never will cost me 
anything, his Uncle who keeps one of the first schools, near London, having 
t he entire chaige of the child. 


The Frenchw^oman, being practical, has already seen a likely 
husband in number 408. 

One odd letter, though wTitten by a gentleman (fmm Dublin), 
concerns a lady ; 

.1 low not a moment' on my uurrival here . . . to beg you will mention 
to Mr Browne i.minedtately on rmmpi of this, that, having hinted to my 
daughter nry wnti.ments on the subject of matrunotiy she declared at once 
uiiheiii,tating,ly that' '«he is '0.0.1 at all dhi|>o»ed to mak#' aiiy ma.trimo'iiial 
engagc?ment 'at present, that she 'contyieri herself to:) fmm% and too happy 
to w.Wi for any change at ieaat for 'another year', m of coume I would not 
thhiJii- of uiging her any 'hi.'rlhei- on 'the subjecl;. 

I pBipoW' Wing in .'Londim Sfain in Ungual (he 'wri:te« 'in .April] and if 
she 'happen 'to alter her iwduBon then I ahaH .apprise 'you. 

So we have another aliort siory abiioat ready made from 
Ireliiid One hope§ that Mr. Browm was otlierwbe suited. 


ChmmmM Caeswell, 
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VIRGINIA WOoIf 

f, 

' What kind of book does one wrke after Oriando ? * asked one 
of Mrs. Woolf’s reviewers at tfie' outset of an arb|cle on 
Waves. And during the two years have passm since then 
the great question has been. What ^cind of book dcx^s onf; Vjdte 
after The Each of Mrs. Woolf’s works has lKJeii a literary 

career in itself Each has been something p< 2 ifect, but at the 
same time so original ^it her readers, if they are successful in 
following one of her alyentures. must net>ds preoccupy them- 
selves with further \mestion of what it is leading to next. 
The fee might bef hinking, was the limit of her develop- 

ment. There her early experiments are carried to their logical 
conclusion — so extremely that it is hard to see wliat will follow 
iinless it is to l>e re}>etition. True, the method is so beautiful, so 
fitting a medium for the expression of Mrs. Wwlf’s thought, 
that she might well remain content with it. But siie has never 
led us to expect anything but surprise's, and there is probably 
still something new ahead. Meanwliile, Flush calls a lialt. The 
whole process of wTiting so complicated a work as The ITarcs 
must have Ix^n exhausting, and in Iter new book Mrs. Woolf 
allows herself a deliberate simplification of narrative by telling 
a Storys through the figure of one who cannot be expected to 
exfjerience streams of mental consciousness, nor to interpret the 
significance of events philosophicaliy, or psychologically — namely. 
Mrs. Browning's cocker-spaniel, Flush. 

Flush, like Orlando, is called ' A Biography/ but is almost as 
much more than that as Orlando was. As bi<5graphy it is an excel- 
lently full character-study, supplying all available details from 
all available sources (such as Flush's dislike of the smell of eau- 
de-Cologne, implied in Mrs. Browning s poem) and giving dat<ss 
for all the principal incidents. But the story of the dog — so 
beautifully and lovingly told — is perhaps to be taken only as the 
frame, the convention for the telUng of another story which is 
greater than itself. It so happens that the years of Flush's life 
coincide with the meeting, the elopement, and the early married 
years of Elizabeth Barrett and Robert Browning. Flush and 
Wilson, the maid, were the only witnesses of the whole story. 
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Mrs. Woolf might almost as wU have cbosen Wilson to write a 
biography of, but, ‘ since Miss Barrett never wrote a poem about 
her/ sbe says in a charming note 'her appearance is f^ less 
familiar than bis ' (the dog's), and Flush's life has the advantage 
of being shorter and confining jitseif to the relevant years ; and 
above all, Flush was a dog. For Flush, the convention, like Mrs. 
Woolfs earlier conveMions, pamits the omission of ail the tire- 
some details and iiroevancies which in * materialist ' fiction 
annoy her so much. Flush second understands only as much of 
the story as Mrs. Woolf wishes to tell. He may also think and 
feel as much or as little as is mnvenient, since, though an animal, 
he capalde of some simpl# Ihiman emotions, as all dogs are, 
which in hif case were str|pgthcned through years spent on the 
bfid c^an invalid, ' His fiq|h was veined with human passions.' 
Be is the chorus, the commentary on the story, the observer 
whose detachment from it makers its significance sharper. Yet 
lie is more tlian that. Mrs. Woolf use^l^m almost as Swift used 
the Hoyyhnhnms, but quite withoufAnger, jather with the 
gentlest irony, weaving together the IwR of man. 

Flush is entirely beautiful ; but iAis a necessa^ pause, it is 
not a lour de force as its predecessor was. We are asking again 
already, what will come next ? Mrs. Woolf is now’ the most dis- 
tinguished living figure in English letters, and it is a fitting time 
to consider her work up to date. 

Ev'ery secret of a writer's soul— (ISlrs. W'oolf in Orlando, that. 
fa„nt;L5)" of encliaiiliug mi,X’kcnto] everv- ex'j;»erieace o{ his life, €ver>’ quality 
of h.i,s miriv'i is written large in h.is works, yet we re^piire c.Tit.ics to explain 
the one arKl triographers to ex|>o»'nd the oilner, l*h.at time hangs heavy 
on people's hands is t:he only explanatian of this monstrous gn>wth. 

Y€?t it is certain that if, more than any other WTiter we know of, 
Mrs. Wm>lf has put tire whole of her mind .into .her b;x>.ks,, of few 
other writers, for all that, does the coounon reader so stand in 
.n«i of a w'ell-equipl'ml iiileqtretex. And, since. Mrs. Woolf is. 
herself the .most subtle critic, the best t.hing we can do is to turn 
to- her essay on Fidim, where, in fact, so much is so 

luci:dly , wiit 'tcti as to render the rest . of this essay more, or less 
superfluous. 

Exatuiiw ifw a after dwuuewiig the crowd of 

' materi'iUwt ’ uov^iUsti} :lor a mcsiimt m tmtiuary ‘mind on an 

m'ditMir3)» day. Tlw iniiw;! -receive* -m myriad unprtesicmis^tii-v"^ -fantastic, 
or engraved with the sh'-arpnei* of steel. From .all -sides they 
come, an inctmmi shower of .innuinexabie atom* ; and as they fall, as they 
shape themselves into the life of Monday or Tueiday; the accent falls 
cMerently from of old , the momtut of impartanca came not here but 
thire ; m that if a ^ write ’ware a fi’ee man and not -a. slavil, if ha’ could 
Widle tsht wttat lit mte, II he could bane his work upon his 
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owB lee^Iing and not upon convention, there wonld be no plot, no comedy, 
no tragedy, no love Interest or catastrophe in the accepbsd style, and 
perhaps not a single button sewn on as the Bond Street tailors would have 
it Life Ls not a series of lamps symmetrically arranged ; life is a lummous 
halo, a semi-transparent envelope, surrounding us from the beginfiing of 
consciousness to the end. Is it not th|R task of the novelist to convey this 
varying, this unknown and uncircumscribed spirit, whatever al>ennation or 
complexity it may display, with as little mixture of the alien and external 
as possible ? 

That is the sum of the thing, aiw’ it could not be put naoTe com- 
prehcnsively or more con\dncmgly. Her own labours have been 
the accomplishment of the task ; they have proved triumphantly 
the value of what she proposed. IV is ddhr. thougl^ that some- 
thing so new cannot be readily or wicjply understcKxIr and guides 
are needed — many perhaps. We musj have critics — througK#shMr 
necessity, not for the heaviness of time — to show the way%f 
approach, offer the light of some guiding idea, put the threads 
collected into our handsel 

In A Room of One's o^m Mrs. Woolf suggests that the modern 
woman writei^ill probaw^y try to provide ‘ some new vehicle, 
not necessarily in verse, f^ff the poetry in her/ Rejecting the 
' materialist * writers, pleading for a ‘ spiritual * seriousness of 
mind, she had already put herself on the side of the poets, and in 
the later novels has probably intended to contribute as much to 
the development of the form of poetry as to that of fiction. The 
skilful complication of a plot, its intrigues, its excitements, its 
graceful incidents and ironies, have been the admired matter of 
art now for hundreds of years ; and there is no reason to suppose 
that, in spite of its slightly primitive appearance, the ‘ story ' 
will not have its constant uses for centuries to come. For Mrs. 
Woolf, though, the " story ' is an invented ' order ' imposed by 
the novelist with naif sentiment on to the confusion of life. Even 
allowing for the process of selection, it is a falsity, a * pretence * ; 
and poetry instantly detects as much — just as Percival, lying in 
the grass, was always the first to detect Bernard's insincerities. 
So Mrs. Woolf, who is, by almost any definition, a pc:>et, has 
eliminated plot, and perhaps it would be as well not to apply the 
word * novelist ' to her at all. If, on the other hand, she disdains 
to peg out her characters on a story, like a washerwoman pinning 
out her linen, piece by piece, along the stretched line ti^ from 
one limit to another, yet enough of the novel is left to deserve 
the name, and even perhaps the semblance of a story will be 
foimd ; only it is not the tight line from which incidents are 
suspended, but the last phenomenon to which we come, when 
moving slowly out from the darkness of men's minds wc break at 
last through the rim and come to the sight of appearances. 

Other things, then, must be the framework of her books, and 
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we need to know what they are. In brief—the iife of everyday, 
and the spirit of time ; and these two — though one is a ' par- 
ticular * and the other a ' universal ' standpoint — are so inter- 
dhtangeable and so often identified that it scarcely matters by 
which name you call them. If there is any hero in Mrs. Woolf's 
novels, it is the idea of Time. * Every one of her books is filled 
with the refrain of ptygses or symbols that denote the constancy 
and the mystery of Twbe. Life is the hours of the day, and the 
days of the week, and the montjp of the years. Night falls upon 
day ; ' how fast the stream from January to December ' ; 
* After Monday comes Tuesday, and Wednesday follows/ Every 
book has its own refrain, wlifeh is sometimes also the title. Of 
the^many s^bols which she uses to convey the idea, by far the 
most ioinmon is that of th^ waves. ' 

^It is curious how many of these images are taken from the 
sea. Except for Mrs, Dalloway, every single no%el is located, in 
some part, either on or by the side of^e sea. Its existence is 
implied in three of her titles ; and th wound of the waves is a 
background for most of her stories. Tfis imag^^mbined with 
that of tlie * lighthouse/ haunts her totch a degr^^hat although 
one book, Jacob's Room, has the advantage of playing in Cornwall, 
Scarborough, the Scilly Islands, the Mediterranean, yet even 
Cambridge must be raised to an upper region where ' at night, 
far out at sea over the tumbling waves/ it is visible as a * burning 
light.' It is not surprising that in the course of much use these 
images take on a meaning independent of their face value and 
become signiticant as symlx>ls— the lighthouse of unattained per- 
fection, and the waves of moving Time. The wa\^es seem to have 
this significance as early as The Voyage Otd, and, since they have 
recurred in every subsequent book in this way, their natural con- 
clusion is the form which they take in the novel to whicii they have 
given their name. The regular flashing of the %hthouse, too, 
has a time-significaiice attached to it in the passage, Time Passes, 
of the book to which it gives its name. Another common symbol 
of Tiine--it is the framework of Mrs. the striking of 

a clock, which is often foMowed by the vivid image, ' the leaden 
circksi disaolved in the air/ The striking of a clock — the very 
speech of 1 has a tramaidous and terrible efiect on 

all who hear it . Only the Yorkshhe moors and fune bushes can 
accept it without ittiring. At the mi. of Orkmdo the ' present 
tnointnl ' goes oH with a terr^e expfesimi and seems to strike 
the heroine violmtly on the head. 

Time is the frame of the life of everyday. Regarding the hfc 
<rf everyday, Mrs. WoidTa teterpreter will have some difficulties. 
What theories about ife hm she to offer, and how doe|^e answer 
the queslioni ? If she is so preoccupied with the even^ i which 
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make up Monday or Tuesday, what significance does she see in 
them ? What-‘--*some6Be is. 'bound to ask t-his—is her reiigioii ? * 
On this latter point it is enough to recall the stadious endeawur® 
of Mrs. Ambrose and Mrs. Ramsay ^ to bring up their dnldren in 
unorthodoxy. But for the rest, the safest course is to invoke 
Shakespeare, It is not knot'll what Shakespeiire believed. 
Nevertheless, the critic will have to give more satisfaction than 
this — catch hold of one or two threads, aAeast ; and. at the risk 
of misinterpreting her compiet^y, one or two points migiit be 
singled out. Rachel, the most subtly conceived heroine of JAr 
Voyage Oui, when she has at last woken out of thoughtlessness, 
has an experience which is so beat^tifiii and so chamc tens tic of 
Mrs. Woolf’s method that it must be quoted at lengfu : ^ 

The morning was hot, and the exercise of reading left her mild con- 
tracting and expanding like the mainspring of a dock. The sounds 
garden outside jo^!Qed with the dock, and the small noises of midday, 
which one can ascribe to cause, in a reguhor rhy thm. It was all 

very real, verj^ big, ver>’^ in^ersonal. and after a moment or two she began 
to raise her first antft o let it fall on the arm of her chair so as to 
bring back to some co| sciousness of her own existence. She was 

next overcome by the unspi’i'|^able queerness of the fact that she shotdd 
be sitting in an arm-chair, in the morning, in the middle of the world. 
Who were the people moving in the house — moving things from one place 
to another ? And lifi, what was that ? It was only a l^gkt passing over the 
surface and vanishing, as tn Time- she would vamsh, though the furniture tn 
the room would rematn. lier dissolution became so complete that site 
could not raise her linger any more, and sat pt^rfixtly still, listening and 
looking always at the same spot. It became stranger and stranger. She 
w'as overcome with awe that things should exist at all. . . . She forgot 
that she had any fingers to raise , . . the things that existed w’cre »o 
immense and so desolate. . . . She continued to t>e conscious of these vast 
masses of substance for a long stretch of time, the clock still ticking in the 
midst of the nnivenial silence. 

Mrs. Woolf, it is clear from this, is not concerned with rational 
processes of academic thought, but with sudden impressions and 
fleeting, but intensely valuable, * states of mind.' The only 
conclusion ever reached — and a triumph, the mark of a desire 
attained — is ' Ecstasy ' ; an ecstatic joy in living in an achieve- 
ment which needs no theories, and there are few characters in 
Mrs. Woolf's books who do not enjoy some moment of ectstasy. 

Rachel, though, while her mind wanders, hits on the— 
possibly tragic — ^idea that life is * only a light passing over the 
surface and vanishing/ and— granting the risk of misinterpreta- 
tion — we might take hold of this as a clue. Jacob* s Room, the 

‘ The Zionist Record complained that "Monday or Tuesday" Ms not of 
specific Jewish interest.' 

• Who, Mias Winifred Holtby (in her excellent study of Virginia Woolf) note*, 
are identical people. 
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mosi etusiw the aovdSi is perhap an mmy m the {msd^ 
U#tt. Jaeob is a young man who plays so ki^ a part lu the 
lives of other peoj^e, and in vrfiose own life other people's are 
so meactricaWy involved^ that to make a separate, isolated 
* character-study ' of him would be both tedious and false — nm 
are told simply no more of hid than that he read Byron and 
Greek, and collected bmterflies, and was good-looking and sensual 
and admirable, we aJfc not recognise him after an hour's con- 
versation — ^yet he lives so amtjktely in bis setting, the scene of 
all-England selected with amazing skill and balance, that we 
have the whole panoply of life befme as. At the same time, how 
lonely he is, how utterly detlkhed everyone else is 1 — so Jacob 
feltVitli ‘ i!lt)found conviction ' — and at the end of the book he 
is dea#; and what is left ? ^othing but a pair of slippers and an 
room. An empty room, to which drift back memories 
and refrains — never was there such a musician A this writer ! — 
of earlier piiges and past days coming tc^dose of infinite pathos. 
The light has passed briUiantly over thMurface and has utterly 
vanished. Flus/t is brought to an cndpn the silbae way. ‘ He 
had lx!en alive ; he was now dead. Tmt was 

The knowledge of Death rules tlfe whole conduct of life. 
Quite apart from their ‘ religious beliefs,’ the mere knowledge of 
the fact of death is something to which all Mrs. Woolf's characters 
react in various ways. No wisdom of explanation is offered ; 
there it simply is. Clarissa Daiioway resenting the mention of 
suicide in her party, yet mystically feeling that it was an ' attempt 
to commimicate ' , lily Briscoe remembering Mrs. Ramsay ; 
Louis and Rhoda foreseeing Percival’s death, Rhoda desiring it ; 
Nevilie with the tree which he was unable to pass— a memory of 
childhood ; Bernard chaiienging J>eath the Enemy and com- 
forted with the thoi^ht of children — * My daughta-s shall come 
heW', .in, otirer summers ; my sons sdiall t'om new iekls. Hence 
we are 'not raindrops .soon dried by the wind/ .Each one .has a 
difiereiil thought, hut the tiung is still there. It is part of the 
life of Monday or Tuesday , part of one mystely^ 

For Mrs. Woolf is a mystic, ccstemi^tiiig the whole pheno- 
menon of otmmmmmm and the material upon which it works. 

* Everything k ttie proper iitufl erf iction, every feeling, every 
thought ; every qaakty of twam and sfmt is drawn upon ; no 
perception warns amiss/ There is the mystery of the signiicanoe 
of detaU^to give tl a label. We are told how Rachel, sitting 
with Hewet in the hot aftemocm sun on the top of the mountain, 

’ bmi a blade of grass and set an insect on the utmost tassel <rf it 
and wondered if the tnaici realised its strange adventure, and 
thought how it should have bent lhat i$assiA 

' i|.^y ' ot h e r of the t a s selt ' , ig that 
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wonderment, knowing that even the choice of a blade of gmsi ii 
significant, and that the whole life of Monday or Tuesday is made 
up of such minute details, she makes out of them the fabric of her 
sentenoes, giving us constantly the supreme pleasure of * recopti- 
tion/ and amazing us for ever with the closeness of her observation, 
the immensity of her knowledge, and, above all, her unerring 
taste. ^ 

Life is made up of Mondays and TueSflay, of bent blades of 
grass and strangely sign ificant^et ails ; it is a succession of 
infinitely profound moments, the' end of the dinner-party with 
Percival, for example — ‘ Happiness is in it, and the quiet of 
ordinary things. A table, a chlul, a book with a paper-i^ife 
stuck between the pages. And the ^tal failing from the rose, 
and the light flickering as we sit silent, or perhaps, bethinlinc us 
of some trifle, suddenly speak ' ; of such moments, of such qml^, 
ordinary things St is made, and out of them we may or may not 
make a ' globe, round, ^Kiole and entire,’ find the perfection of 
Perdval, reach the LigmHouse and complete our vision. We feel 
that we are sin^ men liAng in the present time, that our personal 
life is a iighr passing oveJ the surface and vanishing ; but Mrs. 
Woolf does not forget that the sum of all passing lights is a 
‘ luminous halo ' that endures for ever, w^hich w^as before us and 
will be after us, that, ‘ talking of the common life which is the real 
life, and not of the little separate lives which we live as individuals/ 
it is possible to begin a sentence quite soberly with the w^ords ‘ If 
we live another century or so/ and to write such a book as Orlmndo. 
Mondays piled upon Tuesdays make the pyramid of Time, and 
Time is something like a hero. 

Meanwhile, the particular moment whicli it shows us is knowm 
by our separate selves. We are utterly involved with one another, 
yet utterly separate. This is the greatest mystery of all ; this is 
the jwoblem which is at the heart of everything which Mrs. Woolf 
has written. What do we know of ' other people ’ ? What, first 
of all, of the unrecorded lives of the ‘ infinitely obscure ' ? What 
of the people whom we see vividly for a moment and can never 
expect to see again ? There is the old lady in the corner of the 
railway carriage opposite, Mrs. Woolf's favourite symbol, theorised 
upon in Mr, Benneit and Mrs. Brown, charmingly experimented 
with in An UnwriUen Novel — Minnie Marsh, Mrs. Norman, tlie 
stranger travelling with Bernard all night. It is impossible just 
to accept without a thought the phenomenon of the existence of 
someone sitting in the opposite corner of a carriage. One craves 
passionately to know the whole train of circumstances which 
brought her there ; one builds up a whole fabric to explain the 
thing {* one must invent/ said Peter Walsh, following behind a 
pretty woman in the street, ' must allow ones^ a little diversion \ ; 
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* one roust follow hints/ says the authoress herself of Jacob— it is 
the only thing to do), and it scarcely roatters whether what one 
invents is true or false, if it is the beginning of a novel * Minnie 
Marsh * was quite a mistake. If it is impossible to know the truth, 
it is also impossible not to wonder. * It*s you, unknown figures, 
you I adore ; if I open roy arms it's you I embrace, you I draw to 
me — adorable world ^ One travels in trains — ^it is a constant 
oecupation of Mrs. W^f 's characters, one of the loveliest themes 
in The Wmfes — and, looking of the window, wonders at the 
remoteness and yet the reality of the scenes that flash past : 
tennis parties in back gardens, women hanging out washing. The 
most explicit statement of tlJI mystery, perhaps the most often 
qumed pasHge from Mrs,^WoolTs books, is in Mrs. DaUoway, 





Big Ben strack the hall-hour. 

How extraordinary it was, strange, yes. ^uching to see the old lady 
(they h»(i inen neighlwurs ever so many ynrs) mo^ away from the 
window, AS if she were attached to that &otmJ[ that stri^jk Gigantic as it 
weis, it had something to do with her. iftwn. down, invb the midst of 
ordinary things the finger fell making ttS moment solemn. She was 
forcixl. u> Clarisitfi imagined, by that sound, to move, to go — but where ? 
Clarissa tried to follow her as she turned and disappeared, and could still 
)uat sec her white cap moving at the back of the bedroom. She was still 
there moving alxiut at the other end of the room. Why creeds and prayers 
and mackintoshes ? when, thought Clarissa, that*a the miracle, that’s 
the mystery ; that old lady, she meant, whom she could see going from 
chest of drawer* to dressinf-table. She could still see her. And the 
supreme mystery which Kilman might say she had solved, or Peter might 
say he hiswl solved, but Clarissa didn't believe either of them had a ghost 
of solving, was simply this : here was one room ; there another. Did 
reiigioQ solve that, or love ? 


Ill truth, the fact of our own extstence is of such supreme and 
central importance to ourselves that it ts hard to bdieve that 
ot.her 'people have au'y |Msr«on.al 'existence that ,i$ quite mdependent 
of m. .Such belief ts an act of faith* the begiii.nliig of hving and 
the', oriftn of fiction. Even m., how m .it possible to es'tablish 
cororounicittoii witli those ' other people/ what can we know 
even «rf oiir roost intiinate Mends and of our lovers ? AO the 
ito'velii. of ' Vtrgtnia Woo'lf are broit round the struggle of men and 
woroen to know each other, and her knowledge of human nature 
and the sutaitleties of psyehotegy is m iroinefiae tliat it is hard to 
make any plain statement of her cemdusions. Certainly no 
womiui writer has ever had such a knowledge of men, not only of 
their habits, the way they out their toe-nails and open and shut 
thdr poeket-lroi^^ but of their deepest passions ai||| motives, 
and their intiinacy with each other, and hei know^ 
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ledge of the vmmn and of their ixititiiadee k 

snmably even greats. 

Admitting, thefi» the hugen^ of our task, we catinot do mcHre 
than coflect tc^ether a few quotations to indicate the general 
trend of her thoughts. ' How little/ says Richard Dalloway to 
Radiel on the voyage out, * one can tell anybody about one's life ! 
Here I sit ; there you sit ; both I doubt noLchock-Ml of the most 
interesting experiences, ideas, emotions ; ^ how communicate ? 
I've told you what every secondq|erson you meet might tell you/ 
* What solitary icebergs we are,' he says a littk later, ' how little 
we can communicate ! . . . this r^icence — this isolation— that's 
what's the matt^Mr with modem life* ' How pitiful is Ihe 
between the things which one says^ind the tiling which one 
thinks while one is saying them ! With what trivial speeA 
one mask the tryth within ! It is unnecessary to quote from me 
later books w^here the idea occurs as frequently as the weaves, but 
it is interesting to turi^o another passage m The Voyage Otd, 
where Rachel and TereiMe are sitting high up on a rock above the 
sea itself and^J^tching me movement of the water below. ' I 
want to write a novel ab^bt Silence/ Terence say^, * the things 
people don't say.' Here already, wTiting eighteen years ago, 
Mrs. Woolf w'as contemplating the possibility of The Her 

first two novels, The Voyage Out (1915) and Night aftd Day {1919), 
were masterpieces in a traditional form, but already showed signs 
of dissatisfaction with that form. Jacob's Room (1922) was the 
first full-length novel in a new manner, and from then onward 
each novel developed this manner by stressing more and more the 
contrast between thoughts and words, and making a.s much use 
of the direct stuff of the mind as of surface appearances. The 
delicacy of perception in the meeting, for example, between 
Clarissa and Peter Walsh in Mrs. Dalloway (1925} and in Mr. and 
Mrs. Ramsay's walk round the garden in To the Lighthouse (igzy) 
is more subtle and beautiful than anything which had been 
written in English before. Finally, in The Waves (1931) it is 
assumed that nothing can be said ; or at any rate, that the things 
which manage to get said are too trite to he worth recording — 
there is some amusing satin; by Bernard on the conventional 
biography * — and the six people of the book tell in soliloquy and 
utter solitude the secrets of the heart. 

* OrUm 4 o (192s), which falk rather outoide this it«t. in evidently anathM of 
the books which Terence wanted to write. ' My idea is that there's a certain 
quality of beauty in the past, which the ordinary historical novelist completely 
mins by his absttrd eonventions. . . . Tm going to treat people as though they 
were exactly the same as we are. The advantage is that, detached from modern 
conditions, one can make them more intense and more abetract than people who 
live as we do.' Mrs. Woolf has always inclined to detach her characters from 
their normal sunxmiidlfiis. The fantasy of Orlando serves a similar purpose to 
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Although one craves with snch passion to gain an intimate 
knowledge of other people, the matter is further complicated by 
one's own reluctance to show any part of oneself to them. Thus 
Lily Briscoe was afraid of letting her picture be seen, and refused 
to sympathise with Mr. Ramsaf?' setting off to the Lighthouse ; 
thus Neville on the bank of the river shrank from the approach of 
Bernard, and in later )^rs at Hampton Court the coming together 
of friends was like the ' clash of antlers.' So terrible is this 
spiritual solitude. 0 

If this wx*re the whole of Mrs. Woolfs thought on the matter, 
her books would be a great de^ simpler than they are, but a still 
fiirtfcer con^i^ication is Involwd by the transverse idea that, in 
.spite of tins rniitual isolatitn, people are so much part of each 
* at separate charactet distinction is impossible. 

‘ I cionot iii ; ^ liernani says when a Itranger enters the 

ra,ihvay w<‘ art: not single . . . we^e not single, we are one.’ 

' Ilow curiously one is changed [s^iys Nevillejky the addition, even at a 
tlistance, of a friend. Mow ustdul an office Ac's frieijM perform when 
tiiev m us. Vet ht>w j>ainful to rec^lRj, to be nH^ated, to have 
rme's adnltenited , mixed up, l>txx)me par&f another. As he approaches 
1 ba v fttie not m> :.e!! but Neville mixed wntn somebody — wath whom ? — 
with I V jiKiid ? Vt s, it IS XJernard, and it is to Xiemard that 1 shall put 
the who am 1 ? 

Mihrli of 7 he is taken up with the attempt of the six 

cliaracters to realise their ovvm identity, and in indulging, or 
r(“frai.nin.g from, tlie ]~nvtence that they are something other than 
themselves — a famous aiit'hor or some part of Nature. 

I'or one's hr^t instinct from childbocKl is to pretend, and to see 
things fincliuliiig oneself) in the likeness of other things. Hence 
th(^ imagery and tlie pcxdry of which these soiilCKjuies are made. 
And one's foremost h.dx>tir is to resist that instmet, and to see, 
witji Shakfs|:M»ai‘e's eyes, man stripped even of his clothing, to 
.seize like IJ!y Bn.s<:oe— surely remembering Shakespeare \ — ' the 
thing itself before it has Ixpen made anything/ tO' call a dmsy, with 
tbr^ knowled,ge if>f Wordsworth., a da.isy. and to shmn? the wusdom 
of Socratm in knowing nothi.ng, ' I a,m the foam,’ says, Rhoda, 

' that sweeps and ills, the utterm«j®t of the .souls with whiteness ; 
1 am also a girl, hare in this twin/' 

' " like '** and .like and like **/ says Rhoda at the en.d 
of a long train of similes ; * but what is the thing that lies beneath 

t:.b« fretting of' IM V&ymgt: Owl and snip«?r*aiwiciotisuc5s fhe 

m a.V»i:;' m essay ott ttie- toxnUtmmm of .Itterarj' traditiun ; and in the 
to i* Young Po#l (mjtj lira. WooU the Wesa that, the pr«!«,cnt is the 

of ail tfn» past. She bidf tlw pemt ixmk on lumsdl, not m a sini^le boing:. but 
as * a ixwst in whom Eve- all thm jpoel* of th.e paat, from whom all in time to 
come wiU «prmg , , . in mhori, att immensely ancient, comp4«»», arttJ of ntinuons 
chara-cter * ; m ah Orlando, in fact. 
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the semblance of the thing ? ' In this particular case the answer 
is that the players — she is at a concert— have taken a square and 
placed it upon an oblong, which is austere enough but still a 
figure. Wh^t is Reality ? All Mrs. Woolf's ideas are qualified 
by one other — ^Relativity. It is i^upossible to make any judgment 
of absolute value about anything. The thing is different looked 
at from difierent angles. Thus 

from a distance the Euphrosyne [which for a hundred pages has been the 
centre of the scene oi The Voyage cfe? j looked very small. Glasses were 
turned upon her from the decks of great liners, and she was pronounced a 
tramp, a cargo*boat. or one of those ^etched Uttlc passenger steamers 
where people rolled about among cattlci on deck. 'Pie inseetdike 
figures of Dalloways, Ambroses, and Vir^aces were also derided, both 
from the extreme smallness of their persons and the doubt whlCh only 
strong glasses could dispel as to whether they were really live creatur^ 
only lumps on thetHgging. 

Thus the whole world l<^ed different from the top of the moun- 
tain ; thus from the hoVil window Rachel looked down into the 
garden and sa^^the peopk below her as aimless masses of matter. 
Thus the Lighthouse is taten as a s}mibol, when James, in the 
boat, sees it more closely than he used to as a child from the 
shore, as they come nearer. 

He could see the white-washed rocks ; the tower, stark and straight ; 
he could see that it was barred with black and white ; he could see windows 
in it ; he could even see washing spread on the rocks to dry. So that was 
the Lighthouse, was it ? 

No, the other was also the Lighthouse. For nothing was simply one 
thing, the other was the Lighthouse too. It was sometimes hardly to tx; 
seen across the bay. In the evening one looked up and saw the eye 
opening and shuttmg and the light seemed to reach them m that airy 
sunny garden where they sat. 

Nothing was simply one thing. So it is vain perhaps, for all 
our attempts, to resist those poetic images, and certainly fruitless 
to put our friends into catalogues, and to say whether one is 
Bernard or Byron, another Neville or Catullus, another Rlioda or 
the foam. 

We strive passionately for certainties, but in vain. They are 
covered up in images. ‘ Illusions are to the soul what atmospheie 
is to the earth ' — so Mrs. Woolf writes with the charming extra- 
vagance which she permits herself in Orlando, * Roll up that 
tender air and the plant dies, the colour fades. ... By the truth 
we are undone. Life is a dream. . . .* This was the theme of 
her second novel. Night and Day. Katharine Hilbery and Ralph 
Denham wish to love each other and yet to remain starkly 
realistic about each other, distrusting every moment of romance. 
At last Mrs. Hilbery— one of the supreme comic characters of 
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fiction^ but absolutely whole and human — ^persuades them ' We 
have to have faith in our vision/ and Ralph comes to the con- 
clusion * that although human beings are woefully ill-adapted for 
communication, still, such communion is the best we know.* In 
sum, all appearances may be ^alse ; we can pass no absolute 
judgment on anyone, knowing nothing about him, but we must do 
our best with the romwce of images and illusions and visions, for, 
if they are shattered, ^hat an airless, shallow, bald, prominent 
world it becomes { A world noMo be lived in/ 

Is that, then, all ? Mrs. Woolf has something more. For 
how weary, she knows, the men of thought are, whose life is one 
lonfi, wondmng* and secret sAilbquy ! How unsatisfied they are 
with their wndition ! jealous and envious — ^if they are 

truly IHse-— of another sort pi men t So she places, in constant 
am vivid contrast with the six characters of The a seventh, 

Percival, who never speaks because he has no such figures or 
fantasies. He is the symbol of unattf^ed perfection, even as 
the Lighthouse? was the symbol of ^completed vision — by 
which they make their judgments. (Mtll the trakthings which 
Mrs. Woolf tells, this is the most supsmely true, Percival was 
the athletic friend whom the boys met at school, and, being their 
complete opposite, became the centre of all their lives. * He is 
remote from us all in a pagan universe. But look — he fiicks his 
hand to the back of his neck. For such gestures one falls hope- 
lessly in love for a lifetime.' He was not clever or refined, but 
beautiful and athletic and magnificent. So Neville loved him, 
and needeti him, ’ for it is Percival who inspires poetiy / Further 
— and here lies the profoundest truth— he w'as the first to detect 
insincerities, being a man of natural honesty, the incarnation of 
Shakespeareaji ' plainness/ who with an animal instinct knew at 
once the falsity of Bernard’s ‘ stories ' when others were deceived. 
His very presence m,ade one aware of falsity, vanity, fear. W'ith- 
out eullure, he had natural taste and undenstanding. He was 
perfectly happy ; he gtood where the others could never stand ; 
Im wm loved, by everybod,y,. Their love of him, brings them 
together in tl» middle of the book at a farewell dinner-party on 
the night before he sails for India. ITiat dinner-party is, perhaps, 
the triumph of Mrs. Woolf's art, fused with emotion and ecstasy. 
He is in India, thrown Irom his horse. The memory of liim 
rulei every moment of their lives afterwards. Neville is too 
anguished to explain much, but Bernard, the man of words, says 
everything : 

How through my own tnfimiity 1 recover what he was to me : my 
Opposite. Being naturally truthful, he did not see the point of these 
exaggerations, and was borne on by a natural sense of the%tt^ng, was 
indeed a great master of the art of hving,^so that he seems to have lived 
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\oDg, and to bave spread calm round him, mdidearenco one might almos t 
say, certainly to his own advancement ; save that he had also great 
compassion. A child playing — a summer evening — doors will open and 
shut, will keep opening and shutting, through which I see sights that make 
me weep. For they cannot be imparted- Hence our loneliness ; hence 
our desolation. I turn to that spot ^ my mind and find it empty. My 
own infirmities oppress me. There is no longer him to oppose them. 

We strive to make perfect the globe of^ur lives, to reach the 
Lighthouse, to complete our ^psioii, to waste nothing, to be 
Percival. ‘ We saw for a moment,’ says Bernard, summing up. 
' laid out among us the body of the complete human Iming whom 
we have failed to be, but, at the sLme time, amnot forget.' The 
contemplation of such perfection alone makes enduiCble the |)am 
that lies quiescent beneath the life of everyday. # 

Mrs. Woolf 'i art is that of the pyschologist. She does^ot 
direct our steps^iiito new' w'ays of life, but suddenly reveals to us 
in the piercing light of ptxjtic imagination tilings which have 
long b^n latent in tC dark places of consciousness, hitherto 
unrealised bw^ny pow'V^of explicit speech. She has, in fact, 
assimilated into her art % that modern ps^^choiogy lias to offer, 
and this po€try% thest' fictions of loveliness, have a firm b;isis 
in the latest discoveries of science. Rachel's angst dream, for 
example, James Ramsay’s behaviour with his fatiier and mother, 
the retention by the people of The of tlieir childhood’s 

impressions into old age, are direct expositions of wdiat we have 
learned from Freud. The whole of her books are constructed 
round such knowledge, wliich accounts largely for the amazing 
strength of her writing and the sureness of her touch on life. 

, One other important point she seems to liave taken deliberately 
from psychoIog>' — the use of ' substitut ion-symbols. ’ Orlando, 
for example, knew that "girls were roses, and their seasons were 
short as the flowers ! Plucked they must be before nightfall.’ 
Yet it scarcely matters whether this imagery^ this poetry', this 
inevitable tendency to see ' everything as something else/ comes 
to us when we sleep or when we are awake. It is the fabnc of 
Mrs. Woolf’s writing. She is a poet. And for this reason her 
books cannot be hurriedly read for the story's sake, like many 
novels, but must be treated with as much care as is given to 
poetry, so that the symbols and refrains — which are never casual, 
but planned with the utmost care and interrelations — can be 
remembered and recognised. Some of these symbols are of 
universal application — for example, Laurels for Triumph, Violets 
for Death, Snails for Self-seclusion. Others, which are harder to 
follow, are personal ones for certain characters, generally due to 
some experience in childhood, such as the " immitigable tree ' 
which Neville could not pass, since as a child he had overheard 
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the cook speaking of a man whose throat had been axt, while he 
was looking at an apple tree, and the tree became a symbol in his 
mind of objects which he could not surmount. Mrs. Woolf never 
explains or reminds us of these symbols, but leaves them to recur 
and to be recognised exactly like ^e Wagnerian And in 

this absence of explanation and our joy of recognition lies one of 
the secrets of her charm for us. Nor does she employ this aus- 
terity only with direct l^mbois. When Cam. sitting alone in the 
bow of the boat, looks back t<j|^heir house on the island just 
before they reach the Lighthouse, this passage occurs : 

But as, just before sleep, things jimplify themselves so that only one of 
all th^ myriad ^taib has power to afeelrt itself, so, she felt, looking drowsily 
at the island. III those paths and terraces and bedrooms were fading and 
disappe#ing, and nothing was leR but a pale blue censer swinging rh3rthmi- 
( way and that across her mind. It was a hanging garden ; it 
was a valley, full of birds, and flowers, and antelopes. . She was falling 
asleep. ^ 

Where, for a moment we wonder, havelwe heard those words 
before ? Then slowly we remember ; jfey are very words 
which Mrs. Ramsay had used to send ™ to sleep inihe nursery, 
tiiat night years before, when they had been disappointed in 
their wish to go to the Lighthouse. Just because Mrs. Woolf does 
not remind us directly of that scene, but leaves it to us to recog- 
nise like a returning tune, we are enchanted. 

Of such art, finally, is composed the prose in which she writes. 
Mrs \^'oolf has used prose as few or none have ever used it before. 
Slie has .successfully used it as a vehicle for poetry. It is the style 
of music rather than of reason. She lias finally emancipated 
English from the unnatural yoke of classical construction and yet 
replaced that yoke witli something which is as strong as it is 
Ix^autiful But our last consideration of her should be as of one 
who has enrichai our ideas about life. She has disdaine<i to give 
us a gallery of infinitely various characters m the novelists of 'the 
eighteenth and niBeteen,th centuries did, though km first two 
books prove that she couM have done so had she wished. But to 
her such characterisation is little more than a display of vir- 
twmty. And yet we feel that she is one whose imagination has 
known all men m all places ; that she has Wt intensely the sig- 
nificance of 0uf Kle as it moves inevitably towards death, and 
knows how while we live we Imig for tlungs which we cannot 
touch, striving passionately to become ' the complete human 
being whom we have failed to be, but at the same time cannot 
forget* 


Pbtsr BoitRA. 
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^ CORRESPONDENCE 

t 

’MORALS AND THE GROUP MOVEMENT* 

To the Editor of the Nineti^eWh Century and After ^ 

Dear Sir, — Y ou have asked whether I would care to make any 
observations on Mr F. B. BonrJillon’s Reply ’ to my article oil ’ Morals 
and the Group Movement/ 

The di£Bcultf is that Mr. Bourdillon does not. in fact, reply to my 
arguments. I obtained knowledge of the ideals and principles of the 
Group Movement from tl^writings of its supporters Mr Bourdillon does 
not suggest this lit^iture is unrepresentative or unworthy of the 
movement, j^does not, Ini I venture to think cannot, say that I have 
misinterpreted this litemtu* or ha\^e txeen guilty of the least jot or tittle 
of misquotation/ Nor does ne even attempt to counter the arguments by 
which I tried to show that the moral implications of the ideals and prin- 
ciples in question are bad. Public confession as it is described and advo 
cated by Mr, Allen he simply ignores : one would suppose from his account 
that ’ sharing ’ merely meant telling one's troubles to a fnend and that 
subsequently a man should be ready to keep the rest of his ' group, family 
or team — to use Mr Bourdillon’s words — ' informed of any factors in his 
own position which seriously concerns them/ It is the same with ‘ guid* 
ance.' Mr. Bourdilkm do<‘.s not face the issue. To make a delilxjrate effort 
to clear the mind of prejudice and passion in order that reason and con- 
science may show one what is the right cause of action is admirable. To 
dear one's mind of everything including reason so that it may receive as 
commands impulses to make certain choices l)etween alternatives that arc 
morally indifferent is, in my opinion, wicked. The two things are as 
different from one another as astronomy is different from astrologvv Now 
the * guidance ’ with which I dealt in my article was demonstrably the 
latter of these two. and that this is the ' guidance * by which tlie Groups 
would have us direct our lives is made clear by the literature from which I 
quoted — a literature whose claim to speak for the Groups has not to my 
knowledge been disputed. Mr. Bourdillon 's remarks about ‘ guidance/ 
however, arc so phrased that a reader might readily take them to refer to 
quiet unprejudiced reasoning of the kind which 1 have described as admir* 
able. Really, if the advocates of the Groups wish os to believe that they 
have not dethroned reason, they must show us that they can appreciate 
the difference between these two things. And surely ’ absolute honesty * 

^ I plead guilty to having overlooked one misprint (on page 595) — ’ pasting 
the luck ' instead of ' passing the buck.' But I imagine no supporter of the 
Groups will think I have done them any injustice by this inadvertent misrepre- 
sentation of a slang expression with which 1 was unfamiliar. 
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requires that they should tell us whett&er they do or do not adhere to their 
behei in the kind ot guidance which bade Mr, Allen buy a new dressitig- 
gowii, brought Professor Grcnsted the message : * I>on’t be a fool, go by 
car/ and decided Dr. Buchman to speak to the ' weU-dressed ’ stranger 
because he ' stopped at the next lamp-post/ In regard to the matter of 
' guidance ' Mr. ^urdillon describes «ie as ' arguing from one or two anec- 
dotes recorded in print, ' 1 can only ask my readers to judge for themselves 

whether this is an adequa^descripticm of my method, or whether it is fair 
to make such a statemen^rithout a word to show that the ' anecdotes ’ 
referred to were ' recorded ' by supp0ers of the Group Movement with the 
object of shomng ns the nature of guide^e and wheU they beliem to be its merits. 
A casual reader of Mr. Bourdillon’s ‘ Reply ' would, I think, suppose that I 
had been collecting stories of p(|Pi%ps doubtful authenticity from the 
writings of o{;||pnents of the movement. I feel sure Mr. Bourdillon will 
agree w^i me that honesty, wither ’ absolute ' or common, requires it 
to he nmde quite clear that lhis|^as not the case. 

liourdillon seems somewhat to have misunderstood my attitude. 
He says of me : ‘ he leaves the impression that had he proceeded to make 
a jxirsonal aa]uaintance with the movement, ll^others who came to curse, 
he would have stayeni to bless.' I am at a lo9to know how any careful 
reader of my article can have received such an ^pression Aom it. Further, 
Mr, liourdiUon describes my attitude to tlAlnovement al^ ‘ critical and 
I>f;rhaps somewhat depreciatory,' Actually ^ said that of all the move- 
ments I had known in Oxford this seemed to me to be * almost if not quite 
the most de})raving in its ultimate tendency, and the most insidiously 
mimical to the formation of line character.' Of the ethical implications of 
the theory of guidance I said : ' It is difficult to conceive anything more 
degrading.' How violent. I wonder, has my language got to be in order 
to convince Mr. Tiotirdillon that I really do think that the moral ideals 
of tile Grouj) Movement are low ideals and really do consider their methods 
harmful ? But jv?rhaps 1 ought not to complain, for, from what others 
tell me. 1 gather it is not an uncommon feature of the enthusiasm which 
the Groups generate among their supporters that it makes them see 
their op'pt>nents tlirough rose-ooloured s|>ectacles, »o that they im^agine 
opponent's to bti at least supporters, and even allow their wishes 

ra,thar than, the soiier fact to determine what t.bey say about them. I 
wou,kl.,. however, venture to draw a moral, from Mr. Bourttiilon''s mis- 
undenianding of my attitude. If. with my .a,rticle m black and white 
before htm, he can thus ii:aint;entionally misrepresent me, can we feel »u,re 
that he received a quite exact and accurate impression from his con- 
vemalion, with ' the ntaster of an Oxford college,/ who, he telis us, expressed 
the opinion, ,in regard to the movememt that, ' of the ni'any persons ,h« has 
known to be tnftuenoed, by it there' were none who had not been influenced 
for good, ’ ? 

For the ,rei»t, M,r. .Ik>«,idilli 0 'n's * Reply * consists largely of undocu- 
m«ii:ted assertions, and I see: no ressoii, to withdraw or modiiy anything 
that I wrote in iii,y former article. I would, however, like to .add a further 
compkint — that the litermture put forth by the supporters of the move- 
ment Is lavish m uxidocumented and unproved assertions, even when the 
things asserted are extremely Impr^diabie. Having had some practice in 
the investigation of social plMOiiiena, I have learnt to distrust | 0 neralisa^ 
tkjos whkh are unsupported by vcri^ble evidence, May we fidee a test 
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case — an opportttnity lor tliose devoted to ‘ absolute hontsity * to ilkow 
that at least this complaint of mine is unfounded ? In a tittle book caMf 
is th0 Oxford Group ? — a book commended by Mr. Bourdilloii (pafife 
714) and sjwnsored wi^ a preface by Professf>r Grensted — I find this 
statement about the house-parties which are such a feature of the Groups* 
activities : ' it is not unusual for a thousand clergy of various denominations 
and a acore of bishops to travel long distances to attend them * (page n). 

I choose this statement because, being statw xal and precise and not a 
statement involving a v^due-judgment. it jhoula be capable of verificatioti. 

Not unusual ' implies a considerab| number of cH^casions. But we must 
be modest in our demands. May we have the place and date of just ikrm 
house-parties which were attended by a thousand clergy and twenty 
bishops mlA the names of the bishops 2 liiTo save troubie I will not press for 
the names of the other clergy, or ask for evidence abc»ut the | iml>er of Iniles 
that the twenty bishops travelled. C ^ 

1 must not, however, raist* false hopes among the adherents c^the 
Groups. If this < information is produced, and can be cheikciJ, I will 
frankly admit that the statements of the Groups' supporters art* not 
always as loose as they s|g^*d. But it would require more than twenty 
bishops to make pie beliew that tivo and two make five, or that wrong is 
right, or that abnega^in of human reason Iwfore the irapuls<?s of 
* guidance,' scAhat reason of :onies, in Mr. .\l!cn*s phrase, the ' s**rv*ant * 
of what he improperly calls ^ the intuitional conscience/ can be anything 
but immoral and degrading 

Yours truly, 

Reginald Lexnajid. 


Communicafians should be addressed to ike EdUor of ih$ 
Nineteenth Century and After, lo < 5 * xz Orange Strea, 
Leicester Square, W,C,2. 
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No. DCLXXXIV— February 1934 
DIVORCE LAW REFORM 

The laws of England generally lag behind the onward Eoarch 
custtnn and practice, and for ^x>d reascsas, for to legislate in 
advance of ctnrent standards Icings the law into disrepute. Yet 
it IS equally true that failure to harmonise kgal juactice with the 
accepted contwodons of the vast majcnity of a society has the same 
result. Thelawombechangedonty by the L«gi^ti»e, un^the 
preamre dt opinkm, tatoced by stnne profranive and pcscipieBt 
lawyer, such as Lord Buckmartrar, wto in 1931 {uh^ through 
the Lords a Matiimoiwd Causes Bih similar in scope to that which 
is to be beiore the House of Commans this mcmth. 

Such a mwaswe hM kmg been ebmamied 1^ puWc optokm 
and has the ss^ifwrt of the fnnt taaiority of women's organisa- 
tioBS. it loftrwa the recomnumdaBom of the Riqnd Oimimssioa 
of xqia, a imst conservative body, and seeks to extend the grounds 
of (Svoioe to~ 

(1^ Whfnl desertion for at iosot tinee yean ; 

(a) Cruelty t; 

* the eapmiiM ' wailey ’ SMta* esia oeadact Iqr om nuutWd iNiMa e» 
MMdwr M oulMt it UHMII, Noud to ttu ihk to Bit, Ual, « luaMa 
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(3) IncuraUe ixmmty (extanding over at least five years) ; 

(4) locurmUe diiisJcenness (after at ieaal three yeimi' 

separation) ; 

(5) Imprisonment under a commuted death sentence. 

It further extends the grounds of judicial separation by adding 
the foregoing grounds, and of nullity by addi^— 

(i) Wilful refusal to consummate wit]^ a year ; 

(a) Unsoundness of mind at the tim^r within six months of 
maniajge; ^ 

(3) Contagious venereal disease at the time of marriage ; 

{4) Pregnancy of the wife by another man at the time of 
marriage, t 

Whatever else the Bill may accomppsh, if passed into law it will 
not ' make divorce easier ' for nopnai persons ; rathef T/gW it 
defend and sti^ngthen the institution of marriage by making it 
possible to terminate unions the maintenance of which under the 
existing law makes VlSe sacrammt of marriage ' an abiding 
blasphemy, familwife a heU. 

There is ^tually nc^^g in the Bill which was not advocated 
by the Royal Commissiot* of 1912, which, after a most detailed 
inquiry, urged, by a majority of 9 to 3, these very reforms in the 
interests of morality and justice, of society and the State. To no 
greater principles could appeal be made. The broad lines of the 
Bill have the almost unanimous support of the judges and of the 
great majority of lawyers, and only last year Sir R. Poole, speak- 
ing with unrivalled experience as President of the Law Society, 
proclaimed his conviction that ' the right of the Divorce Court 
to dissolve a marriage should be extended.' Divorce is easy for 
those who have money, and are prepared to use, or feign, adultery 
as a pretext for the dissolution of a legal bond which has ceased 
to have spiritual or moral validity. But it is denied to those who 
need it most — ^to the wife whose husband has deserted her and 
cannot be foimd, or compelled to maintain her ; to a husband 
or wife subject to cruelty as defined in the footnote below ; 
to the working man whose wife is incurably insane and is left 
with his own children to care for ; and to the spouse whose mate 
is an incurable drunkard and as such judicially separated. And 
there are other and worse cases. Yet the Bill is permissive to the 
extent that spouses who hold themselves morally bound not to 

bodUy or moatal, ior the latter to continue to live witii the fmtner, aikd the 
following facts : 

(a) That one party to a marriage has knowingly or negUgeatly kifeetad the 
other with venereal disease ; and 

(h) That a husband has compelled his wife to submit hemif to prosUtittiioii, 
shall, without prejudice to the generality of Uie foregoing definitiw of ontelty. 
be treated as equivalent to cruelty. 
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seek disentiitioii of mmmgt in sudi drcninstencei aie xmAm m 
obligatioit to act against tbeir own ccmsdences. 

The oppomsnts of the Bill may be placed in two categories : 

(1) Those who regard marriage as a bond, which can be 
jpnoSed by an ecclesiastical decree, but cannot be dis- 
solved, whether by adultAy or by any other act or state 
of affairs save tlte death of one of the spouses ; 

(2) Those who regaiWaduItery as the sole pennissibie ground 

of divorce. ^ 

The first category include practMng Roman Catholics who hold 
themselves bound by the decre^rawetei of the post-Reformation 
Coungil of Tiwt of 1563, in whiih, for the first time, the doctrine 
of in^solubtflly of marriage g^as declared. This decree, however, 
wa^oA>perative except whese it was promulgated : it was not 
so l^miilgated in many Western countries, and tl|e Acts of that 
Council have never bound the Church of England. Before and 
since that date the Eastern Church has Ifapys allowed divorce, 
and up to the thirteenth century at least dpjt Pro^^cial Councils 
of the Christian Church on various grounp alJoweciT^ practice. 
We may admire, and we should certain^ respect, the constancy 
of those who hold these views, long rendered obsolete by the 
common consent of the vast majority of mankind, but we cannot 
admit their right to exercise a controlling influence on the discus- 
sion of this question. 

The second category, who regard marriage as a bond dissoluble 
only by adultery of either party (though under section 27 of the 
Act of 1S57 there are, in fact, other legal grounds of a grosser 
nature than the physical aberration called adultery), base their 
vkws upon an interpretation of our Lord’s teaching, as set forth 
in certain passages in the New Testament. When the Act of 1857 
was xmim discusston (it did not extend the grounds oi divorce, 
but gave judicial form to what had hitheito been accomptisfaed 
by private Acts of Pariiainent) tlw? debates turned almost wholly 
upon the views of the early Fathers and of the miming of certain 
veties of ScriptuieH Textual criticism wm in its tnfaitcy, and the 
quet^lon wm not dispassiGHialriy cc^idered then, nor in 19x0 
wben the Royal CoMmins^ t^ evkktice. Mo attempt was 
made to mmm&t the carious conlm^cttoiis involved, though 
Si Aupstiiie (ifetakii^ m m know, tmm peraona! experiaice) 
bwi dichued timt ' divine diracriooi in Ilia matter are so obscure 
that 11 ii pafdonable to err in caiiytog them out.' * 

Tte v^uminous evidence ol clerical opponents of ' facilities 
for divoite * tmdered before the Royal Ckmiinisakm makes curious 

« ia Fill ii 0^., I If, riwe if Uw Vm. Ardkdeacsem It. H. Clwrlei. D.D. 
{IHmm 'Ml aiMi 
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itsading^ tCKlay. ITiese witaesse^ coati^cted iMich 
tlieraselves, in their scriptural exegesis* In their estimahw el ifae 
sociai effects of a change in the law they disagiMl with each 
other, and with every kwyer and social worker who gave evidence* 
Their fears have been disproved by the experience of the last 
twenty years in this country, ^y testimony of clerical witnesses 
from Australia, where the law is in substantial accord with the 
present Bill, and by all experience ij^ Scotland, where wilful 
desertfon has always been a good ground for divorce and where 
the writ of the King's Proctoit ioes not run. Tine great mafority 
erf the Commissioners, men and women of great distinction, 
Hstoied patiently, and sought hkher and hrmer ground* 

Ten years later, in 1920, the bkhops» in conferei^ at Lambeth, 
were content to beg the question ' to re-afhrm; as our Lord's 
principle and standard of marriagie, a liledong and inOiSa^uble 
union, for bepter, for worse, of one man with one woman. The 
Lambeth Conference of 1930 repeated this resolution, adding a 
reoonunendation thaW^the marriage of one whose former partner 
is still living should n«M be celebrated according to the rites of the 
Church/ tlj^gh an Aflaof Parliament had specifically provided 
that such a marriage n^ht be celebrated in the parish church to 
which the party belonged 

They further expressed the view that ' where an innocent 
person has remarried under civil sanction, and desires to receive 
the Holy C>ommuJiion, the case should be referred for considera- 
tion to the bishop, subject to provincial regulations/ thus, by 
inference, stigmatisuig both the ‘ innocent ' and ' guilty ' parties 
(a status to which the decision of the court affords no clue) as 
' open and notorious evil livers ’ under the Rubric. The present 
Archbishop of Canterbury begged the Conference ' to humanise 
religion, if wc would commend it to our generation/ but the bishops 
have had no mercy on clergy who were willing to celebrate the 
marriages of divorced persons : so far as may be, they are excluded 
from benefices or preferment of any sent. In questbning the right 
of divorced persons to receive Hdy Communion, however, they 
wait a step too far. The clergy as a whole refused to follow them, 
and probably every bishop knew that their recommendation would 
never have been upheld in any Ecclesiastical Court.* TradilioEis, 
however erroneous, die hard, and thae are, as Milton put it, nerf 
a few who ' do not shame to reject the ordinance of hiin tlnit is 
eternal, for the perverse iniquity of sixteen hundred yaais ; 
choosing rather to think truth itself a liar, than that sixtea) ages 
should be taxed with errour.' 

There is in this country as great a number of men mni wnmai 
as eva who seek guidance from the teachings of our Lmrd, mtliar 

* Cf. Thomptoii V, Dibdia, <l9isl A. C. p. S3S« 
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liiaa ti Iftiigiit itboiait'Hii teacMop. WIml Yiap 
tion ? Can m say with certainty wfaat views Ha lidMi ? Upon 
tlie answar to this ivtO depend the final itedffloti of a great nmnber 
df men and women whose loyalty to the it%hest standard they 
know is the greatest of national assets. Let m therefore study 
the kailtag passages in the Gospels, b^mmg with die naimtive 
asit stands hi Matt. sdx. : 


And ttiere came isatiH^ni FtiaHaDes, temptnig him, and saying. Is it 
lawinl Icor a mail to put away hts wife for every cause ? 

And be answereil and said. Hav^^ not read, that be wbicb made them 
from the begiiming made them male and female, and said. For this cause 
shall a man leave bis father and mother and shall cleave to his wife ; and 
the twain shall become one fleshf So that they are no more twain, but 
oit#Besh. Ighat therefore God hath joined blether, let not man put 
asuad||. n 

0 mP^y say unto him> Why then did Moses command to give a bill of 
divorcement and to put her away ? ^ 

He satth unto them, Moses for the hardness of your heart sufiered you 
to put away your wives : but from the b^^ning it hath not been so. 
And I say unto you. Wliosoever shall put sSry his wife, except for un- 
chastity.* and shall marry another, comxmxeth adulfi^ : and be that 
miurieth a woman so put away committetiuldultcry w 

'Oiese verses record an open controversy between Christ and 
the Pharisees upon a great question which divided the two great 
schools of Hihel and Shainmai, both of which, according to the 
Mosaic law. recognised the right of a man to divorce his wife but 
differed as to what constituted legal grounds : Philo and Josephus 
and the vast majority of Jews followed Hillel in holding that ‘ any 
cause ' was legitimate, and a minority held, with Shammai, that 
unchastity in a wife alone justified divorce. The controversy was 
based on confiicting inteipretations. among other passages erf the 
Old Testament, of Dent, xxiv i-a. which reads as follows : 


When a mm hath taheu a wife, and married her, and it come to pam 
that she fifid no lavour ia hts eyes, because he> bath Ibund some u n cl e an ne ia 
hi her ; then let him write her a bill of divorcemciikl, and give it in her 
hiki!4'^ and send her out of his hoiiee. 

And when n departed. 'Out of his houee, the. may go and' be .another 

md at Malkctii ii. t6 ; ' IM hiia mho liat»a pat away (his 

Shanaiai's exagesis is now onivarsaOy n^«ct«d by scholars : 
yet ^ views of HilM and his school ai« (kogeroos in tiie extrone 
iBsdwwNranmcogi^sedn oiff Loid’sdiiybythinkii^men. Hoice 
the serio^ness of the cetttroveisy lay behind the fMosa^ 
quoted above {rcmi Matthew, and the fragmentary nairative, in 
difiNwet words, in Matt. v. 31-33 : 

* 1ies,;W»t ' fomtaMiafi,' O Dm comet t rmiwuttfw of 
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It hath bean laiil, Wmimmst shaU put away his wila, kt hhn flwa 
her a writing ol divoiuei^^ 

But 1 say uuto ynu» That whosoever shall put away hit wtle» saving lor 
the cause of undiastity.* causeth her to commit adultery ; and whosoevar 
shall marry her that is divorced committeth adultery. 

Let us turn next to the narrative as given in Mark x. : 

And the Pharisees came to him. and asked him, Is it lawful tor a man 
to put away *t5 wife ? tempting him. 

And he answered and said unto them, ^^hawid Moses command you ? 

And they said, Moses suffered to pite a bill of divorcement, and to put 
hif away. 

And Jesus answered and said unto them, For the hardness of your 
heart he wrote you this precept. But |rom the beginning of the creation 
God made them male and female. For this cause slial! a man leav|,hts 
falher and mother, and cleave to his wife “ And they twain shall be one 
flesh : so then they are no more twain, but one flesh. Wiat theieflAC God 
hath joined together, let not man put asunder. ^ 

And in the hoi^ his disciples asked him again of the same matier. 

And he saith unto them. WhosoevcT shall put away his wife, and marry 
another, committeth adulf^ against her. And if a woman shall put 
away her husban^ and be niurried to another, she committeth adultery. 

The question^put by thel^lliarisees, as stated by Mark, is thus : 
* Is it lau'ful for a man tr put away his wife {at all) ? ’ Such a 
question is at variance with the whole history of the Jewish 
controversy at the time : it was, in the w’ords of the late Arch- 
deacon R- H. Charles, D.D., one which no sane or loyal Pharisee 
could put, for the Mosaic law made it impossible to ask such a 
question. 

Equally unbistorical and impossible are the words, ascribed to 
our Lord, referring to a woman putting away her husband. No 
Jewish woman had ever claimed or enjoyed such a right. St, 
Paul, writing five years before Mark (i Cor. vii. lo-ii), reproduces 
faithfully our Lord's words : 

And unto the married I command, yet not I, but the Lord, I-et not the 
wife depart from her husband ; But and if she depart, let her remain 
tmmarried, or be reconciled to her husband : and let not the husband put 
away his wife. 

The Jewish wife could desert but not divorce her husband. Mark 
wrote in Rcnne, and probably for this reason unamsdously mis- 
represented our Lord's words and teaching, as in Rome wives 
could divorce their husbands. 

Let us turn now to Luke xvi, iS : 

Whosoever putteth away his wife, and marrieth another, committelli 
adultery : and whosoever marrieth her that is put away from her hnafoand 
committeth adaltery. 

* See footnote to preceding page. Here and elsewhere 1 have followed 
Dworce mnd NuUUy, by the late Archdeacon R. H. Charlee, D.D. (T. and T. Dark, 
XI. 6d. 1927) and hfs Teaeking e/the N. T. on Divorce (WiHiams and Korgate, 191 1 ). 
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Mattbew is kitciwii to h»m liad th« text of Mark before Min : he 
rejected the namtive in Mark ami sought to leplace it * by a true 
record* Mark's aim was to prove marriage to be indllssohiMe ; 
Matthew's to show that this was not the teaching of Chiiil. 
ljuke, a pupil of St* Paul» agrees with Matthew* and he was 
writing for the vdiole Roman woaid. 

Finally* we have the narrative of St. John, ' the disciple whom 
Jesus loved/ of aQ (kis|||j8 the most spiritual and most in accord 
with the best thought m »ur and of every age : 

And the scribes amd Pharisees bright unto him a woman taken in 
adultery ; and when they had set her in the midst* 

They say unto him. Raster* thii|pFoman was taken in adultery, in the 
very get. Horn Moses in the law commanded us* that such should be 
stoned : but what sayest thou ? ^ 

Thp^ey iwiid* tempting hii% that they might have to accuse him. 
stooped down* and with ktr huger wrote oi^ the ground* as 
tMmgh hmrd fAew* not. 

So when they con tinned asking him, he lift up himself* and said unto 
them, He that is without sin among yon. let hiuflbst cast a stone at her. 

And again he sto<3ped down, and wrote on me gmunclj|L 

And they which heard it, lieing convicted MfAetr own ol^^ence. went 
out one by one, beginning at the eldest* mmn c^to the last : and Jesus was 
left alone, and the woman standing in the midst, 

\Maen Jesus had lifted up himself, and saw none but the woman* he 
said unto her. Woman, where axe those thme accusers ? hath no man 
condemned thee ? 

She said, No man, Lord And Jesus said unto her, Neither do I 
condemn thee : go, and sin no more 

This deals with a quite different controversy , as to the penalty of 
adultery* The object was to place our Lord in a ddemma. If He 
afl&rmed the severe Mosaic law. He would have dehed Roman 
law ; if He set it aside. He wotdd have injured his Measiamc daims 
in the eyes of the people. He makes no reference to and does not 
question the senimee of divorce, which under contemponixy 
Jewish law was inevitable tn He recc^podiaed it as in certain 
cases ineviilable. 

I conclude therefore, following Aichdeacon Charleii and others 
who Im w ciitkaiy studied the matter, that our Lord distinguished 
between sins of uiichastity and ksser c^sstices. 

$1* PauL lollowitig iMi example of Ms Masttr . takes the same 
lint ft Cw. vi, By ilifoit unioits nmrriifi is dtsiolved, not by 
Ctoii^ or Slat% but by the act of one of the parties ; and here 
we may risiiind. oiiiwdves that m Hit Cheat Htble of 1549 
stvenltt commandiiumt reads : 

€lKm fbttt weblocke* 

* Netu. fhr fauuaqsjp. tht (msU conuct) urn In Mntt. *i*. i-S of tbt 

wottl* ' ooWtiinM * sad ' cooipnmd with thair %m by Mark m x, 
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Our Lord dealt nidi ideah, not with legislation. iiiili 

inqfxire m» and icdbriii oor kwa* howem tiipsrfed:|^» and ire 
the ntoit precioiis heritage ol the human race. But He wai muh 
cemod with inward motives, rather than with outward iola» and 
never soui^t a universal juriadktion for the Church in aucii 
matters. literalism, the bane tl the early Church, has given to 
our Lord's saymgs in this as in otl^r directions an mlerfnelatioii 
whkifa is inconsistent with His whole ii||and teaching. We no 
longer seek to justify self-mutilation by the text Mf tWne eye 
offend thee pluck it out,' nor to refuse to take, an oath by the 
words * Swear not at all.’ The bishops lament, at intervals, the 
modem attitude of mind towardS|the most precious of all human 
relationships. Let us rather, ^th Milton, " prawe this pious 
forwardness among men, to reassumf the ill-deputed care of their 
rel^<m into their own hands again . . . in one genmJ^.^d 
brothcriy sear<ih after truth/ 

The Church, as stated by Lord Davidson in his scat in the 
House of Lords, ' that m iht bishops, together with the clergy and 
laity, must, imfiie last Tport, whm its mind has been fully ascer- 
tained, retaiyits malien||^e right to . . . formulate its faith. . . 
But who wUl claim tiiatfthe mind of the Church, as defined by 
Lord Davidson, has been fully ascertained, or that any attempt 
has been made to do so. Have the bishops ever summoned the 
clergy and laity to examine the matter with them ? And who 
will claim that, wheji ascertained, the will thus formulated should 
be binding on all those who live in these islands, any more than 
the rule of ‘ the Bishop of Rome,' to use the phraseology of the 
Thirty-Nine Articles, In such matters Parliament alone must 
judge, and the Church should accept its decision, provided always 
that it compds no man to act against the promptings ol his 
conscience and the rule of his Church. 

There is to-day in every walk of life a wide feeling that the 
laws of marriage and divorce are at variance with what most 
people consider to be the hner spirit of the age. On the one hand 
it is urged that the physical side of marriage — the satisfaction of 
crude instinct— is secondary to the spiritual, aesthetic, emotional 
aspects. Most of us, inde^, agree that tlie true foundation of 
real marriage is the ' mystical many-sided factor of love.' Yet, hi 
kw, the spiritual and moral side of marriage is of no aaxntnt ; 
breach of the lesser obligation alone is a ground of divorce, and no 
consideration other than physied, and that only in one iqiect, k 
wieoMMe, and then only if one party, not both parties, be gn^. 

Against this view, which is repugnant to the better feel^ id 
mankind, and wholly inimical to the interests of the children of 
unfortunate unions, the public mind is to-day rightly in revolt. 
The kws of marriage centre round the child and are a matter of 
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imbiic it It tbus the duty, and theielore the nl 

deinitely to refect the ecdesi^ical vkm, M we^ dt 
tteas ioog pa#t. We are entitled to daim, and to ejqpteas in tenis 
iaw, #ie cotmctioci that the present ecclesias^cal law lils Har 
short of the hest expresskm of the Christian Ours is a 

Christian I%iliaiiient, entitled, and indeed botind, to modify its 
laam so m to accord with the best opinion of the day in regard to 
snch ^[iiesticms stati^md contract as are inwlved in the matter 
of marrhige, not ihsiegardiiig religious ptmdplm, but seeldiig to 
api^y th^ in practice. ^ 

Episcopal ijtlliseiices. lortihed by Cation Law (which is not 
binding on the laity), opposeihthe Divorce Act of 1857, and the 
leg|||totion 0 marriage with a deceased wile's sister. The worst 
reJilj|^were predicted ; bo| the world goes on, and is a better 
a^giy^sweeter place in conse<pience. The Sabbath was made for 
man, not man for the Sabbath. To insist on the indissolubility 
of maniage in order to keep in existei^e unions which are but 
the empty shells and dry bones of whMwas once a living and 
growing unity is clearly contrary to tip spirit ^ Christianity. 
' The letter kiileth but the Spirit give^life/ W^ye concerned 
to-day to interpret Christ rather in thefpirit of the Fourth Gospel 
than of Mark and his commentators. The pcxurer classes in Eng- 
land- -tuid the term has, where legal proceedings are involved, 
a very wide application — have benefited somewhat by recent 
revisions of the Poor Persons Rules, which have given them 
access to the Divorce Courts But the relief is small : the main 
expense of legal proceedings is the cost of investigation and the 
production of evidence, and it is too often prohibitive. 

If adultery destroys mutual confidence, what is to be said of 
wilful and amtinuous deleft ttm. which rciKkrs iiiiposstbk the very 
objects of the union ? I myself know a poor woman who was 
desearted ten years ago by her husbaiKl, who went abroad ; he 
has never sent her a peiiity , and is kiiown not to sittend to return. 
He m beievfxl to be living with another woman. To prove it 
wouM coil humireds of pounds. She can have no relief : she has 
a ioi'tor, and destrei to marry, but the law lorMdSv What daim 
has such a ;itian on^ hk w^ even if, at hk ’pkimre, he rhould 
'lekitn to :|^.gue her ? C^n we be. '^sfirprked- that' thousands of 
fiiwmi inwlar to live Icgetlier hi uniMS whkli are tec^hnically 
inii^gular, but are in tm&tf true mairsagea.. 

* Ihvorccs;' it k t^jeeted, " have increased ; this Bill may 
lead to a fnriher increiwe.' IM us iM onrsdlveis of the idea that 
divorce is a dangm‘ous form of orime, the * prevalence ' of which 
k to be statistically esttniahsd We know it is untrue : we know 
that it is but the final Act of Sta^ which gives relief to one of the 
worst forms M ansefy, and qpens fresh vistas of happness and 
Vot CXV^-^No. 6S4 r* 
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peace to those who have long been strangers to both* Wlit 
lays down the formal principle that it is not good lor man to 
alone. JndidaJ separation is no remedy, not even a palifailim 
A man or woman with children to care fm* must often loein 
another union, as pure as the first in intention. On this point all 
social workers, ju<%es, and mapstrates are unanimons. 

The preset state of the law is an affront to public decency and 
to the Christian conscience. * Lawyers continimUy laced with 
quasH)ollusive acts done by couples who are detennined on 
divcwce/ ’ * Even the most lirespectable lawyers have to be 

parties to this stage management of adultery. A numbly of 
women exist whose occupation i%to spend nights in hotels with 
intending respondents, so that le^l evidence of ad||ltery shidi be 
available, and sometimes their naftes and addresses even 
supplied througli their legal ad\ise» to intending responaeq|»/ • 
On this gtound alone the case for modifying the law is strong. 
Any amendment should provide that a marriage should not be 
dissolved for, say, foua^/ears, though temporary relief by separa- 
tion should, aaoiow, bevvaiiable at judicial discretion. 

Social mi^eraents usl^illy b^in ‘ at the top ' and work ' down- 
wards.' Unless the law|t5 changed the poorer classes will follow 
the example of the more fortunate, and faked adultely^ now rare 
among them, will become prevalent. Because adultery is prac- 
tically the only ground for divorce it has become in this country, 
above any other, an obsession. It is the theme of hundreds of 
plays and thousands of novels, though in countries where divorce 
can be obtained for desertion, cruelty, and adultery only 9 per 
cent, of the divorces are on the latter ground.® 

Divorce can at present be obtained as of right only if one 
party (not both) have been guilty of adultery, though in practice 
relief is refused only in flagrant cases. For six months alter the 
grant of a decree nisi the King's Proctor is required by law to 
spy on the petitioner to ensure that he is abstaining from adul- 
tery. This espionage is unknown in Scotland, and public morals 
are not the worse for its absence. It should be abolished, and 
with it the affidavit now exacted from all petitioners that there 
has been no collusion nor connivance — a requirement which has 
led to wholesale perjury. There should be added, as an integral 
part of the Divorce Court, some official machinery of conciliation 
SQcb as has proved so successful in other spheres of human 
omduct. 

On the other hand, the State should abandon its present 

» taw and PracHc* in Diporcs. (Brown and Latey, 1931, p, viil.) 

* Marriagt, CkUdren and Cod, p. 56. (Mr. Claud MuUuui, a io«m»poLltaai 
magistrate.) 

* Bneychpmdia BrUannica, vit., p. 459. 
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imtoDce, by ftatute, on the obligation of cleigy to remarry, or 
open tb«r (Combes to the maniage tA, divorced persons. That 
is a matter for the Church. The Church has the ri|^t to main- 
tain its own standards, and, in so doing, to bring society nearer 
to the Christian ideal without imposing, as at present, and hard- 
ships on many thoiisands, e^woially among the poor, by throw- 
ing its wei^t, largely in ignorance and without due thought, into 
the scales against i^al|^anges. ‘ Hard cases,’ it is said, ' make 
bad kw.’ Rather is it true that the true test of a kw is whether 
thereunder justice may be doneAo all, and not to a few ; and 
justice is not a static thing, but the reasonable expectation <A the 
average man and wmnan at a ||yen period and in a givoi country. 

We hear|fn all sides— and it can scarcely be denied— that the 
nation^ losing confidence in the House of Commons, and that 
tl^i^mise itself is losing touch with the vital needs of life. To 
those who urge lack of parliamentary time aa a ground <A 
inaction (and to my knowledge this exc^ has been made half 
a dozen times in the last three months responsible Ministers 
in connexion with other matters), there b but onA^ply. If the 
parliamentary machine cannot be so i^ified asW permit the 
passage of necessary legisktion, we fave no right to oppose 
those who would supersede it. Behind this Bill is a weight of 
informed opinion, in every {xirty, so great that the Government 
of the day would do well to give the Bill special facilities and to 
remove at last the reproach upon Parliament that it is afraid to 
deal with contentious matters, and that through fear of the voting 
power of dissident minorities it is content indefinitely to suffer 
injustices and disabilities, especially to poor parsons, udiich 
collectively cemstitute a canker in the national life. 

May we not rightly reply to them in the spirit of our Lend's 
rebuke to those who would hold Him to the letta: of the kw ? 

Thou hypoorite. doth not each ot you on the Sabbath loosen bis ox or 
bit ass {root the stall and lead hiin away to watering, and ought not this 
wontaa, being a daughter ot Abraham whom Satan bath bound, lo, these 
ekhteen years, be looeed tmm this bond on tlte Sabbath day. , . . 

And whan He had said these things, ad ifis sdversariee srere ashamed ; 
and afi the fettle revoked. 


A. T. Wilson. 
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HISTORY FROM TH§ LOOM 

A Monthly SuRVEf^ oF Worlo Affairs 

Last month in these pages it waR lightly written that the Left-- 
Wing politicians of France hang together lest theynshotild fcang 
separately. January provided a seiiiational verification M that 
hoary witticism. The politico-ftnantiai scandal which came^ a 
climax with the ‘ suicide ' of Stavisky (only a very few French 
newspapers referred to k other than thus derisively, and almost 
no Frenchman believe*he official story) closed — ^at any rate, in 
its first phase^with the Socialists saving the otherwise doomed 
Radical Gownment oftjl . Chautemps, while an overwhelming 
fence of police and GardemRdpublicmnes protected them from that 
militant section of French opinion which clamoured to pitch the 
deputies into the Seine, But it is by no means certain that that 
hasty alliance of pots and kettles, mutually assuring the unim- 
peachability of each other's whiteness, is the end of an affair 
which may yet become as gigantically disruptive as that of 
Panama. Tlie Frencli people has been stirred to a quite unusual 
indignation, and may refuse to let the matter be buried, as 
previous scandals have been buried, under a mountain of )uridical 
dossiers. Cynically accustomed though it is to corruption in 
political life, in these alarmingly dififtcult times it would prefer to 
have a Government not quite so intimately associated with the 
imderworld as the Stavisky affair has revealed the present 
regime to be. Not for the first time since 1B71, the fabric of the 
Third Republic has been very seriously shaken. But, now as 
previously, the alternative is not evident. Despite the vitriolic 
genius of Messrs. L^on Daudet and Charles Maurras, the country 
remains obstinately non-interested in the monarchist candidature 
of the Due de Guise and his Dauphin the Comte de Paris, unreal 
and remote in exile ; only a defiant return and a spectacular 
arrest— on the model of the young Jj>uis Napoleon at Boulc^e 
and Strasbourg — could vivify them. As for a dictatorship, at the 
height of the political crisis there was a Palais-Bourbon distribu* 
tion of pamphlets advocating a * dicMure * but leaving the 
potential dictator coyly anonymous. When it became known, or 
believed, that the implied dictator was M. Daladier there was 
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AmB* lionrevar^ wistfiiUy iiinmiiir the name of {j^aeiil 
Wijrfaitd. 

From all points of view the Stavisky affair is 
Only too often a similar dhintegratiiig scandal explodes lost when 
it is important for France to have a strong Government, acridly 
hacked by the conidence of the nation . The Cailtaox affair, on the 
eve of the war, is %coiispicaoiis example. At this imomait 
France has particularly urgent need of a strong Govenunent, 
The emergence of Germany frftn defeat, certainly to be con-^ 
tiiiued throughout 1934. is inevitably going to supply a sucoesdon 
of dif&ciilt problems. The i|pt, already arisen, is that of the 
Sagr, undenthe immediate competence of a League of Natimis 
whkiyi!^rmaiiy finally sha#ered by dramatic departure. France 
ij^fpalang desperate efforts to reintegrate and revitalise that 
hitherto so convenient institution. M. Herriot, currently the 
‘ baek'Seat driver ' of French fordgn policy (did Stavisky, or did 
he not, donate liberally to the campaiM funds of M. Hcrriot's 
party ?)» urgently endeavours to persimle Sovie^Kussia to take 
Germany’s place in the lu*ague, anA thus reiniohce what has 
become — with Italy throwing bricks, md Great Britain declining 
to do more than utter amiable platitudes — ^too visibly a merely 
French and fatally damaged instrument for the retenticm of the 
fruits of victory. In view of the virtual but unacknowledged 
fusion of the Second In ter national with the Comintern, the 
enthusiasm for Russia of the French Left Wing is under3t«indable, 
if impc^rfectiy share<l by the Frencii people. Apart from M. 
Herriot s personal admiration for the Evicts, he was from the 
beginning the chief artisan of the Fmnco-Soviet accord wliich in 
theory should reconstitute an eastern front against Germany, 
and recall a recently ultra 4 tickptmdent Poland, geographically 
between the hammer and the anvil, to a sense of its obi^tiom. 
It is extremely probable that Moscow may obiige M. Herriot. 
Membership ol the League under present conditions would not 
entail any veiy gmal liaMlity , and would even confer considerable 
diplomatk advinliige Imr the temimm futwre. Protesting its 
reWutionary virtue, the Soviet Govwmmeiit iiiigbt not improb- 
ably 'Uiclort a laiigibie fuM ^ fm m the pdm of its shame at 
imluruif that itwirfe id bourgeois, capitalism^ The advantage to 
WmmBt of any derivative of the Franco-Soviet Umism is much more 
Hie mhereiitly nomiiial adberion of the U.S.S.R. 
to the haidly do mucli fe iBsusdti^^ it And anyone 

who that Stahn k Co. wmdd in any present drcumstancei 

votunlarily go to sner whh Geimany imaginei a vain thmg. 
Moseow ioolm atixioiialy to the Orfent It wffl take al%it can get 
from France, and give as iitite as may be in retuni. 
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Another of M. Hermfs ideas has, however. t0'ii ciiiliiii 'CNtepi 
materiaUsed, but hitherto abortively. Miascow lecont^ ilMll 
sub rosa an ofihdal proposal that the U SS R, and 
jointly guarantee Finland, Estonia, Lithnank and Latvia afliiiit 
a possible German aggression. Finland, havii^ had hMotfe 
experience of Rnsskn protection, promptly declined. Esteiiia 
prudafitly gave its approval, * in prmcijde,* while leaervii^ a 
definite answer which would endeavour tif assockte a somewliat 
less dangerous custodian with ^ese volunteers. Poland §em in 
such a pact a liquidation of the fen-year-old feud with Lithuania 
resulting from rape of Vilna, which might prove a serious 
danger in the event of war. Mosc<| v remembers only too vividly 
the German advance from Riga towards Petrograd wileh 

so terribly endangered the new Bolshi vist tdgims and resn|ted in 
the surrender of Brest-Litovsk. Sho^iM Germany be tempte4c*o 
repeat that couf while the U.S.S.R was militarily engaged in the 
Far East, the proposed pact would ensure that a united bloc of 
the little Baltic States, ^Igether with Poland, would bar the road 
and assume t^riiain burden of the Russian defence. After the 
affair was owr, Russia |nd Poland — the ' protectors ' — could 
swallow those foolish iittl#teilows, exhausted by their effort, and 
divide the coast-line between them. From the French point of 
view the main thing is to keep the awakening Gulliver tied down. 
Even Lilliputian threads may be efficacious if sufficiently multi- 
plied. Why not, indeed, another pact of mutual guarantee 
between Holland and Denmark, linked with the Baltic Pact, and 
the whole under the League of Nations again made to look vital 
and important to Anglo-Saxon idealism ? Then this unpleasant 
Germany, so brutally hostile to non -Aryans and to the Second 
International, and invidiously self-outlawed by her withdrawal 
from the moral jurisdiction of the League, would be completely 
encircled. 

That policy of encirclement very nearly had a bad aaddent 
at the opposite sector of the periphery — in Roumania. The 
fenatically anti-Semitic * Iron Front,' modelled on and to some 
extent supported by German Nazism, assassinated the Presnicr, 
H. Duca, as a preliminary to a coup d'Mat whkh should sweep 
away the parliamentary dynasty of M. Bratianu, and behind It 
the hated 'non-Aiyan ' financiers Maisrs. Vider and Malaxa* 
the Jewish Pompadour Mmc. Lupescu, and indeed the enlita 
unsavoury ' Palace clique ' around King Carol Some of the foyil 
entourage apparently had a foot in each camp. The army and the 
police were filled with adherents of the Iron Frrnit, and the poiot 
who were escorting M. Duca cm the railway station at Sinaia Wile 
themselves the accomplices of the men who shot him down. 
Only a long romantic novel could do justice to the Ruritatisan 
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poiMoi (rf l^wmsm pdal, so far iis 

retetidiii are coiicexixed, is that the Bratiatiii ' iym^y/ iiiii M . 
lltBkac^ as its MUiant Foresgn Minister^ stood for timt receotily 
estaMidbed dose solidarity of the PeMe Enimk vfMch woold give 
the Daoahtao States, backed by France, a %bti]ig''€haiice agaiost 
Itaiy and/cr Germany. Prr mnka, the Iron Front put up por- 
traits of Mmt Hitbi' in its meeting-places. Terrified by the 
murder of M. !>iDca%he King declined to call M . Bratknu to 
the premiership, but appointed a dummy, M. Tatarescu, with 
iikstructions to be gentle with tm nominally dissolved Iron Front 
lest worse thinp Dccurred. At the same time the King requested 
M. Tittitescu, who happened ^ be winter-sporting at St. Morita, 
to#etum a§d give the Tatarescu Ministry the validity of his high 
prestg^e. M. Titulescu, ausre that he al!^ was on the Iron Front 
^^Hth-list, at first preferredethc climate of St. Moritz. However, 
reassured, be returned for long and distinctly stormy interviews 
with his royal master, where he demanded that M. Bratianu should 
be Premier, that some of the * Palace Jlque ' should be thrown 
overlmrd, and that the Minister for W^, the of the Secret 
Police, the Chief of the Bucliarest Pofce, and the%ing*s private 
secretary should be dismissed. It ms almost more than the 
King dared do For some days it seemed as if M. Titulescu, 
driven perhaps into exile, would be utterly eliminated from 
Roumanian politics and that with him would vanish the new 
solidarity of the Psiiie EntmU, with a consequent complete 
victory for Germany. However, powerful pressure was applied 
and a a>mpromise was at last effected. M. Tatarescu was to 
remain in office until February i, when he would gracefully retire 
in favour of M. Bratianu, the dismissals in the ' Palace dique ' 
occuned, Mme. Lupescu once more went on her travels, and M* 
Titukscu emee more reigned as Foreign Minister, the French 
policy saved. The Quai dX)rsay could practise those ' mmmh 
’ which the French Press recently caricatured 
M. Chmutetnpa as comiiiiiidiiig alter the ntm of Stavisky's 
decease. 

M. Tllulescu'i other difdomatic ambithm, the eetablislimeiit 
of a Balkmi Mm auaiMary to the which should 

li«|«iideie Buigarian hostility to surrounding ex-enmies and 
also Italian injEhiimce from the peninsula, txmt with a 

illlt Mich not yet qmte mrmcuiited. BMgaim demanded from 
Qmmm.-m:' access to the. . JSgean whicii Gieece refused. Never- 
IfaMssi. the pact is aMiost m acemupiahed fact M. Maximos* 
Foiiign Mh^te^ of Qmm^ haviiig visited Paris, returned to 
Mme to expiam to Muimissi the general benefiosnee of a {m^ 
hiiiPien G Roumania and l|pgc^vm, 

whieh^ v^ {Mrecistly those territoriM provis ms of 
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the Peace Treaties which MussolM is understood to dotife to 

revise. Somewhat diiK»mcartmgly, the Dm$ 
his shoulders and offered no objection. Indeed* his official oigtn 
deckred, with perhaps a suMe kony, that tbt paftif^Wifte 
of Greece and Turkey with Yugoslavia and Rcaunania would 
guarantee that no one side wotJid establish a hegemony in the 
BaUkans* and that such a pact would usefully complete the 
system of Mediterranean pacts in this * ^stabk and dai^fefotts 
aone/ With which, M. Maximc® went on to Ij:>ndk*n * to complete 
my calls on three Great Power^traditionally friendly to Greece * 
in sweetly smiling farewell to Italy, which, having simultaneously 
signed bilateral commercial treaties with Yugcilavia and with 
Roumania (the latter exactly at the moment when itpseemed that 
M. Tituiescu might be permanently Wccluded from power)||. is not 
yet quite disinterested in the Balkafis. 

But Italy is^so interested, and at the moment perhaps more 
interested, elsewhere. The de|:mrturc of General Balbo for his 
governorship of Libyawignifies the beginning of a new era of 
Italian expan^n in N'brth Africa, southward beyond the old 
vague fronti^ of TurkisA Tripoli towards Lake Chad and those 
equatorial regions now oAnipied by France and England. Italy, 
indeed, is definitely indicating her interest in Africa. She is 
granting further subsidies to Italian shipping engagedi in the 
South African trade, and on the east she is apparently con- 
templating the use of her grievance at Japanese concessions in 
Abyssinia as a means of regaining her influence in that country 
which terminated so disastrously in i8q6 at Adowa. Nevertheless, 
her greatest interest just now is still the problem of Austria and 
Hungary, once more becoming acute with the constantly growing 
strength of the Austrian Nazis and the equal dislike of the Austrian 
Socialists for Dr. DoUfuss’s somewhat precarious and Jewish- 
financed Anti-Nazi Corporate State. In his desire to bar Nazi 
Germany from Austria, Mussolini is at one with France, He 
parts company with France in his endeavour to establish a close 
accord between Austria and Hungary, and to revive an Austro- 
Hungarian federation whereof Trieste, at present derelict, shaU 
be the once more flourishing port. The essence of that plan is 
that a Nazi Austria shall no^ annex itself to Nazi Germaity, 
Dr. DoUfuss is in somewhat of a dilemma. If he should, in 
Hitler fashion, dissolve all political parties save his own ' Patrkilic 
Front ' and thus affirm his absolute dictatorship, the Socimiili 
threaten a general strike which the Austrian Nazis would oir^ 
tainly exploit to effect a probably successful coup If be 

does not do this, but allies himself with the Socialists, his own 
party will abandon him. If he does neither, but sits stSl in 
passivity, the aggressive advance of the Nazis, with more and 
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kk imspy mSk life, aiid partio^^ 
equally with a ]K»t* 4 teiit exti^^ 
urti 1^^ assist liiixi In thfe < 3 ^nima tbat S%iicr Suvldi, 

Italtei Undersecretary for Fweign AIFairs, paM his quasl^tsttc 
visit to Vienna on Janimty i8, the railway station 

into an imineswi eowd of Maxis vociferating ^ Mml HtihyJ* 
Syinptoitiatically, on the previotis night, Count Alberti, feiiier 
leader of the who had been plotting l«r the fnsnm 

of tliat body with the Nazis, was arrested and sent to a cm* 
cetitimtion camp. It remains t<A)e seen to what extent MnssoMm's 
somewhat ostentatious moral support of Ik. Dollfuss will prove 
effective. ^ 

#(iermaM|fr of late has been following the prudent policy of Brer 
Kab||t. The Nazi Govenimaat dedined to come to Geneva and 
lliicuss the I.eague*s propc%als for the eventual pMbisciie in the 
Saar— a pUbisciU which anti-Nazi induences iH other countries 
are now suggesting should be postponed on account of Nazi 
tyrannisation. it has also declined tto discuss (* until after 
sufficient examination *) the new Frmcn disanr^^n^t propotsals, 
more or less sincerely offering to scr» 50 per cenl|of the French 
air-bombers , and thei eby rendered luwle the Geneva gathering of 
Mr. Henderson, Sir John Simcm, M, Paul-Boncour, and M. 

Just now ( iermany has little or nothing to gain from talk with her 
neighbours. A policy of baling silence is more remunerative. 
Her intention is fixed and simple — to reconstitute her military 
strength with a minimum of fuss, and in the meantime to con- 
st>lidate the Nazi State in every pebble direction. Freemasomy, 
stronghold of Jews and Social Deinocrats. is to disafiipear. If 
control of the Ihrotestant Church has been imperfectly successful, 
at least that Church has been rent with dissension and has no 
real following among German youth. The newly promulgated 
' i^w for the Regulatiofi of Natfenal Ijibour ' brinp nearer the 
Stale Scx:kliim inherent in the Natkmal-!Soi^^ progranHne. 
Fmn May i trades utiiovis imd einplciyars' aiacKmitkifis are equa% 
aboli^ied. Iitduslry will be ' Cciiiidefitial Couneik ' in 

every wmernn, such coimcils to be -d^aieti, fioiii the employees by 
the finployer m co<>peration wi^h the' ’kicai edik. Above 
^!iem 11^ :be ' Labmir Tiwstee/- the Govemnient 
iar 1^^ not indueMea, to whose dktatoml 

^powwre ikm ootmdit mmf appeal, or More whom they may be 
In additioit., .them 'are. ' 'C^ourta of Social Hmicmr/ 

biiote Labour Imskm may hide employers who eiqdoit 

their workerst or woikem wl^ social peace by u^ue 

hittHeieii^ w^ the baainess. Special cam is taken to prevmit, 
m ^ as pOisiMti thMaaiis of wmrkxnen. The meaqpfe at least 
thi Nazi ideal of substitutiiig a * Front- 3 oldiit ' 
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oanradeship of lisaders and led for tlie intenieci^ ctewi^Wii 
obsessions of the precedent dispensation. The out lenlfy gW^ 
mistake imde by the Naai Government is the proposed * indefinite 
arrest * of Dfanitiw, whose acquittal by the |iidges of the Edehi^ 
trial had mmneuiMify rehabilitated a prestige much damaged by 
the wild ravings of General Gtcring. However, the German 
public <k)es not know much about this. It is <mly the outside 
anti^Nazi worM which seizes with glee ug|p this Geaman ' Sttoeo 
and VanzettI ' case. 

Across the Atlantic Presideilt Roosevelt carried the drama of 
the Second American Revolution into its next act, and inddentaUy 
convulsed the markets of the wq^d. Forestalling the possiWe 
factimisness of Congress, and indeed serenely domingiting it li«om 
the outset, he asked for legislation to atsvaiue the dollar at t^twcen 
50 cents minimum and 60 cents maKimum, and to estabhsl^^e 
Government as'sole legal owner of all gold in the country, such 
gold to be taken over at the old rate. The estimated profits to 
the Govemm^it of thal^peration (which old-fashioned Americans 
bluntly term jJfcbery) will be between three and four thousand 
million dolla^according | > the figure at which stabilisation may 
eventually be fixed. Thislmove, unique in the history of Govern- 
ment control of currency, was not entirely unexpected. What 
was unexpected was the use to which that vast profit is to be put. 
It is not to be used to finance the gigantic public works and other 
items of the recovery programme, or to meet the impending 
immense budget deficit. Two thousand million dollars is to be 
put into a ‘ stabilisation fund,' and the remainder is to be held in 
the Treasury ' in case it is needed to meet intemational pay- 
ments.' It is not clear what intemational payments the United 
States, with a permanently favourable balance of trade, can have 
to make which will necessitate so vast a sum. But it has been 
made quite clear for what purpose the two thousand million 
doUars of the stabilisation fund is intended. It is in pursuance 
d the IVesident's reported grandiose plan, described in these 
pages two months ago, to ' do what the British have done for so 
long — control the price of gold/ It is war, or perhaps hopefully 
an equally effective threat of war, on the London monopoly of 
the gdd market, with its concomitant control — as the Anmrkans 
see it- — of the world prices of commodities. As Mr. Henry 
Mmrgenthau, Junior, Secretary of the Treasury, explained to the 
Press, mere Americano, * the American Stabilisation Fund ii 
virtually the same as the British Equalisation Fund ' (actuailly, 
it is £t0o,ooofioo more) ; ' we just wanted to have as many blue 
chips as anyone else in the game.’ The United States is 
vinced that the staMity of prices in sterling, compared with their 
decline as measured in gold or their fluctuation in terms of 
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Bqtialmtioii Fund. As a matler M laet* 
the slaMitjr of sterUng prices lesidts autcnxiai^^ from tise 
that the Britisb Empire is the greatest piiicfaasti^ 
unit, and that out^e aelkis to it (aetlem bemg everywhere at a 
disadvantage tcKiay) must sell an terms of steriing or not at al^ 
with the resultawit aut^atic formation of the ' starling area ‘ so 
much resented in Amdl^a. The use of the American Stabilisatioti 
Fund to disturb the London g(M market, or to transfer it to the 
United States, may provoke dmotic exchanges, but it cannot 
annihilate the ' sterlkg area ' until such time as the United 
States becomes predominantlm a world buyer instead of a world 
sellir. • 

P^doxically, the hrst fraction of the exchanges to the new 
t^l^m-maxifiium dollar was a rise in the obstinately buoyant 
American cuiTency. partly because of repatriation now that the 
worst was known, partly because of speculative British purchases 
of American industrial securities, and partly perhaps because 
of ' control ' operations on the Briti^ ^ide — e|||in the wicked 
Equalisation Fund, which a banker « the ‘ Cmil|iittee of the 
Nation ' declared had created as much^voc in the United States 
as any invading army could have done. The President has armed 
himself for an uncompromising tight with that fund, if it be neces- 
sary. But the Federal Reserve authorities, who have taken over 
the biisiness of exchange manipulation from the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, hope for * co-operaticm and joint action * 
between the two funds. In other words, they hope for a peaceful 
surrender by the Bank of England to a policy which will put 
the dollar at a steep discount to the pound, with all the resultant 
American advantage in the export markets. 

Not the ieas^ retnarkahle feature of these tnifnenae events — 
almost coincidently it had hem quietly annouficed that within 
the past fmir months the Govenuxumt had become a partner in 
30 per cent, of the 14*500 American banks, with an invesittiient of 
nine hundred mitlioii ^Ikrs and a controOing interest ui some of 
been their uncritiad and even entbintetic acceptance 
by the great umis of the Ameriam pe<^pk. It was univmially 
mq^N»skd\that Mr. wouM have to face a sptorm when 

'met. The ecm^mxy happened. Congrais was a 'flock of 
knls. It was turn that the Pmitet had completely out- 
uiiise^ ^ iictioiis. To damouring 1 m 

three biflicm be imhiyied that amount m 

mem at new produced by the semure of 

fcfld and the defini^ of the dollar. To thoee in 

tetfur of a vaal uhlMiied * fieenback * ksue he pie|eiited the 
reitfsiirime of a curretury eonqfletely backed by foM at t ie new 
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ratio. To tbe iflw interests he profieied soolhiiif mmk and a 
great hope* And* m jSn ie cmmpk, having magici^y ca^ 
thonsancfe of ixtillions of dollars out of nothing, he letaiiied fnlljf^ 
thanks to the reserved margin of to cents on the not yet staWlilirf 
doUar-— his always disconcerting liberty of acti^m* But bis 
unique ascendency is based on more than mere deft politics* If 
he has wcm the confidence of the American peof^ as no other 
Presictet has won it, it is because the aveyf ge citixen ts convitKjed 
that be is an honest man who claims no infallibility, but who is 
nncompromisingly detemiined, % one means or another, to ffim 
the average citizen a fair deal. To achieve that square deal the 
ordinary American is prepared accept the controls of the 
N.R.A. and all the other alphabetic organisations of Abe newnra. 
The catastropluc collapse of the old grab-whatyou-can 4 nan- 

cial and industrial brigandage, the revelations of the amazigviv 
cynical dishoneoty of the presidents of two of the greatest 
banks, coming as the climax to other unsavoury revelations, 
have convinced him ol^he necessity for control. The average 
middle>class Ar^crican It^s that he has been plundered by a 
bunch of sill^atted gang^^ers, against whom only the State can 
protect him. The Ameftan masses, in large part of recent 
immigrant origin, whether ^all farmers or industrial workers, 
have always been bitterly resentful of their ruthless exploitation 
by big ' interests ’ against wliich it was impossible to combine. 
Both classes have revealed themselves as ready to accept a 
revolutionary ' controlled economy ’ to a degree almost incredible 
to those who knew only the individualist America of the days of 
unlimited opportunity, but which President Roosevelt apparentiy 
from the first divined. Not yet is the Second American Revolu- 
tion terminated. 

In feweign affairs Mr. Cordell Hull, tightly ligatured by the 
President’s specific instructions, could not cut any great figure at 
the Pan-American Conference. But, on the occasion of Woodrow 
Wilson’s birthday anniversary, Mr. Roosevelt made his antkipated 
pronouncement, directly addre^ed to Cuba and Latin America, 
that the new policy of the United States ‘ from now on was one 
opposed to armed intervention/ and recalled President Wilson's 
speech of 1913 that ‘ the United States would never again seek 
(me additional foot of territory by conquest.* At the Pan-* 
American Conference the Cuban delegate expressed htms^ as 
very happy to bear this, Nevertheless, in his stressedly padfie 
Wilsmuan speech* Mr. Roosevelt took the occasiem to give a 
scarcely veiled hint to Japan* He declared that the threat to 
world peace was the possibility of zo per cent, of the wo«ld% 
population ' following the leadership that seeks territorial expan- 
sion at the expense of neighbors. ... If this 10 per cent, can 
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oot be 1^ we will haw pmctka.! and petnianent peace,^^r^ 
peaoe tlnrongbont the worM/ There is mmh lortne in that 
* 11/ Underlining it is the intense American eSort to biiid w^ 
ships up to the Treaty limits, and the American recognition 
the Government- The Administimtion has discreetfy 

solt«*pedalled on aJl the implicatioiis of the Soviet^Amerkan 
accord. Moscow has||pdeed, not oihdally received a loan, but 
the very large credit recently tinobtnisivdy given by the Chase 
National Bank, in which the Jbcrican Government now holds 
a large preferred stock interest, is virtually a Government subsidy. 
Absorb^ in the internal ^liggie to restore Prosperity, tite 
Aiperican ||^blic is left in blifsfiil ignorance of the significance of 
the vmi events rapidly ma|uring in the Orient. 

-g^inultaneously with Mr. Roosevelt's ‘ Woodrow Wilson ’ 
speech, M* Litvinov was bluntly mforming the Central Executive 
Committee of the Soviet Union that ‘ Japan is preparing an attack 
on us.’ Soviet Russia is equally prepad^ to resist that attack, 
and even i)erhaps to counter-attack in Tlorth kj|nchuria. More 
than 20 ^>er cent, of the entire Sowt militaiy^^war is now 
concentrated on or near that froii|ier, and M. Voroshilov, 
Commissiir for War, lias demanded an immediate urgent increase 
in the Red army which has been approved. At the mennent 
Japjin lias approximately equal forces in Manchukuo and Korea, 
and is moving them to a better strategical distribution. So far as 
may lie deduced, the Japantsse plan is not to attack — if , indeed, an 
attack is so imminent m Moscow believes — the Soviet forces in 
their jiositions along the frontier of Manchukuo, but, profiting by 
their superior mobility, to strike more westerly at the Russian 
line of cximmunications and, themselves concentrated, to defeat 
in detail tlie EimI units luistening back more or kss confusedly to 
mrieve the situation. In this mnmmcm the alle|^ Japanese 
deaigfit in Mongolia have a special importance. A strong 
Japanese force operatijig from Northern Mongoha can cut off the 
whole of the Soviet Far Eastern territory at the bottle-neck of 
Lake Baikal, {nnet Mofigoha tt now in compielely stiooesisfu) 
revolt g^ifist Ifae shadowy Qiitiete <toainatim, and is controlled 
by the' autonomous iiaoviini^ .tedbd by .:Prmce Teh. It is im- 
probable fbal that aulCMttoiiioiis couW or would arrest 

tN Japanei^ mthtary advance into Inner Mongolia alleged to be 
Accoidin^ to Chii^CM 'leporls. indeed, the ex*Mr. 
Pn-YL now Emperor of liaia^hiiklio, is In assert likewise his 
aiieiatral rule over and Mongoha beoaming 

a 1^^ autonomoui iMpre divided into five States, and the 
wbeie iupperted by Jafkanm imlitary force. That a(|* should it 
tsiaierialise, would be a suffident emm brili for SoiAet Russia, 
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depdiped at one bloiir <A ber inflimice m Mongolia (wiiich wm to 
be her jinnping^ poaiticiii fen* the eventual dooitiialicm of a Red 
China), strategically menaced with the loss of the Far Eaatem 
territory, and equally menaced with being shut otit frtMn the 
coveted Chinese Turkestan, now since September also a pre^ 
cariously autoncanous republic tinder the presidency of tite 
Moslem Hodja Hyaz Hadji. This new republic hopes for Britiah 
sympathy, but certainly could not res^ even a very small 
Japanese inyading ednmn from Mcmgoiia. 

War in the Far East is, as hLs been repeatedly said in these 
pages, ultimately inevitable. The only question is the date. At 
the moment Japan possesses the-advantage of the initiative. 
How long will she retain it ? If she waits another tw^e months* 
the American naval programme wil(j be completea, the^ vast 
amount of nulitaiy and transj>ortatioe equipment which Amefip 
proposes to pouainto Russia will have b^n delivered, the Trans- 
Siberian Railway will have been double-tracked throughout, the 
great concentration of aftcraft at Blagovestchensk and at Vladi- 
vostok^ — the latpiT air base is already making Tokyo nervous — 
will have bc|[Sme yet grf iter. Twelve months hence Soviet 
Russia and tne United Sj^ntes might he in a position to issue 
an extremely formidable joint ultimatum, requesting Japan to 
desist from its support of ‘ autonomous ' Manchukuo. 

In another respect, also, the Japanese position may be less 
favourable a year hence. In these last four years Japanese naval 
and military expenditure has increased from 455,000,000 yen in 
1931 to 819,000,000 yen in 1933, and an estimated requirement of 

1.242.000. 000 yen in 1934. The new revised budget totals over 

2.106.000. 000 yen, causing Mr. Takahashi, Minister of Blnancc. 
to resign, with a visible deficit of 880,000,000 yen. These are 
stupendous figures for so small an empire to raise, and they 
cannot indefixittely be maintained. In these last years, and 
particularly during 1933, the depreciation of the yen, reinforced 
by cheap labour, has enabled Japan to capture an enormous share 
of world trade, with sensational profits. There is eveiy’ prospect 
that during 1934 Japan's share of the export markets will be 
considerably restricted by quotas and other protective measurefi. 
Ahnoet certainly, a year hence there will not be so much cash in 
the till. All th^ considerations, doubtless weighed also by the 
Soviet Government, suggest that if Japan is going to Sirike--«iMi 
Japan has hitherto struck at the nicely calculated correct moment 
— the Wow will not be long postponed. 

What would be the American policy should a Russo-Japanese 
war break out ? At the present time the ordinary Amerkan 
citizen does not in the least contemplate a war with Japan ixt with 
anyone else, and would be most reluctant to fight one. He is 
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md intemted ia getting out erf bis 4ciiiiiestfc 

mess. It is ami fiiobable thot the Admiiiistratkm cotuits miich 
more m Soviet Russia, with Amencan teehnioal assistame, 
^^ting Japsm and limitifig an expaimon which fan pmm mts 
down Amarican markets in Asia, than on Auk^cu taking an 
Immaiiate active part . Front the American point of view, the 
time lor America t% intervene would be when the belligerents 
were exhausted, as \ 1905. Such intervention might then be 
elhcaciom without having to mdertake miiitafy action. From 
the Japanese point of view, if .merica is to come into the picture 
at all, it would be better to provoke a stmultaneous confikt with 
both adversaries and contem|praneously wear down the American 
stfcigth a%sea. The Japanese are entirely confidait of beating 
any American fleet that toight be sent across to the Western 
K ; and most American naval ofiftcers agree with them. If 
American direction of such a war were left to^the professional 
stratf^sts, it is safe to say that no American fleet would be so 
s<?nt except coincidently with the prc|^essive establishment of 
American bases, for the development of the pcfentially colossal 
American air power, from point to mmit across T^e Pacifle, md 
the bridge of the Aleutian Islands, wor the United States the 
danger is that a * Maine incident ' might sweep the American 
people into a war frenzy and a consequent clamour for immediate 
naval action that the Administration could not resist. 

To an American or a European it is certain that an American* 
Japanese war must result in an American victory, however long 
it might take to achieve it. The Jap>anese mentality does not 
accept this. It believes that Japan can win such smashing 
victories at the beginning of a war that America would accept 
defeat. The collapse of American prosperity, the universal 
di«Mastei to European economy, have completely cured the 
Japanese of their old*timc awe and adiuxraticm lor Western 
methods and Western effidency. It is largely this new slant to 
their ideas which has made possible the indubitable accord, 
moomplete but growing, between Japan and Malioiialist China. 
Tadlly, the Mankinf Govmwamt mogiiiaes that Manchukuo is 
lost to China ; lor motithi past itk has never tn any way referred 
to that new empire and insists cm i^oring it to treat dir^ly with 
Japan. For Miatlii peat the onmm^ anti- Japanese associations 
have ceased to speaA of reemmhig that tost provincse, and the 
Chinese iiewspapers no longer as not long back they 

invariably did, to the Japanese m * enemies.' Moreover, Chinese 
capital is freciy flowmg into Manchukuo, which the Japanese 
have organised with a swiftness and eBckmcy few people antid* 
pated^ Fow thoufltttid kiloinetres of railroad are hi process of 
coioitructioii. In piaolical reahsation of the Nationalise ialistic 
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ideals diaimcteristk of the new Japan^ a Slate^contitdied ote 
with Mmited dividends, has been formed jointiy the lapmeae 
and Hanchiikno Governments to link into a $tn^ sysletn Ihe 
tdephones, tdegrapbs, and radio services, ^saikrly, the Sontti 
Manchurian Company and the Japanese Govermni^t are fointty 
developing industry in an immense consortium with a capital of 

800.000. 000 yen ; metaUurgical works, chemical works, cdKeries, 

oil refineries, and an electric i^ower systi/n are already txvming 
into ejdstence and in part ftmcttming. The new State has aiready 
cleared up the appalling iinancim chaos which escisted prim to its 
institution ; by last July 60 per cent, of all the medley erf arbitrary 
paper issues had been redeemed, by July 1934 it is antidpated 

that a sound silver-standard money will be the ciirretcy. 
Bandits, indeed, still exist, but the pf rhaps somewhat op^mistk 
Japanese allege that they have bein reduced frrnn 250,00^-^0 

60.000. All thh, which is in striking contrast to the anarchy of 
most of China, has been accomplished in an incredibly short period 
by an Oriental nation i^efiance of the West. 

Here the J^anese aclijevement coincides with the aspirations 
of young (^na, which ^)roposes to spurn the demonstrably 
futile West and return to^onfudus, and has laid the foundations 
of a ' Pan-Asiatic Sodety ’ not without importance. Die Chinese 
are perhaps more subtle and more long-sighted than the Japanese, 
and may privately propose to exploit that currently superior 
efficiency as the Nationalists exploited the Russians in 1926-27, 
but ultimately the ideals of yoimg China and young Japan are 
the same. 

The sources of Japanese national culture are of course identical 
with the Chinese culture which was its parent. To Japanese 
youth imbued with these ideals the great spaces of Mongolia and 
the almost empty Eldorado of Chinese Turkestan look more 
tempting than pseudo-Europeanisation in contact with the West. 
To Chinese youth it is perhaps beginning to appear wisest to allow 
the Japanese to show the way, and thus to recover those vast 
ancesti^ heritages over which Chinese rule is now not even 
nominaL A mutual contempt has divided the Chinese and the 
Japanese. A mutual respect, the unison of their diverse quaMlies 
in a common revolt against the West, would produce a new ioroe 
in the world, singularly more formidable than that of Japan itloiie» 
formidable though Japan is. 

Whether Japanese expansion into the scorched pasttne^andb 
of Mongolia axid Chinese Turk^tan could afford room for the 
p^petually expanding Japanese population is another matfor ; 
immigrant Chfoese could always under-live them, as in Min^ 
chukuo. The nattnal increase of the Japanese people averages 

1.000. 000 a year, congested in a little country wfai^ is mostly 
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luMKoltivable mouataim. £vai should tHith cootral aad food 
scarcity diminish that fscnadity io the future, it does aot solve 
the actiud prohiem, as Prolessor Tajiro Uedo told the Pacific 
B»h>tioiMt Conference. The wOTkers for the next twenty 3reais 
are already bom. There is no room for them <» the tmy over- 
crowded forms. They can be note closely crowded into the dties 
as industrial workeriLimly if Japan’s ch^p industry, already so 
dangerous to tht sta|^ards of the Western world, is permitted 
{sroportionately imxeased access to foreign markets. Tbrn is 
Australia, vast and empty. Bit before Japan could fight the 
war must precede the acquisition of Australia, she must 
first msore her Asiatic falnt|rland for the necessary supply <d 
foq^, metafoand fuel. Thatlilmost necessarily entails war widi 
Russia. Bane she can mgve overseas dte must settle with the 
Ajjiwnlan fleet, improbaldfr permitting such an increase of 
.fo^ese maritime power without attempting toathwart it. But 
a Russo-American-Japanese war would not settle the persistent 
probtm of the Japanese populaticm. M^tever Powr or Powers 
be the victor in such a vrar, the problem would regain — becoming 
more and more acute for the next wwenty yealfo Whatever 
be the great drama preparing in thf Pacific, Great Britain is 
impotent to be more than an idle, if possiUy heart-wrung, 
spectator. She is equally impotent, as has b^ stressed in 
these articles, to exert the slightest influence for the maintm- 
ance of peace in Europe. From the premier natkm in the worid 
in 1919, she has descended to a powalesaiess which has no 
parallel since the days of Charl^ II., r^en with unpanity the 
Dutch sailed up the Thames to bum flipping in the Medway, 
and even poor little, kme Tangier oouM not be hdd. 

Witli this article, the last of the series, 1 make my farewell bow. 
If tfonre be any reados who have ai^preciated ray attempt, month 
by month, to survey without preiudice and witWat humbug riie 
great forces at flow m a world w^ch iinist, so as k is human, 
be for eirar mutable, from gratkade I make them a vale- 
dicitoiy suggestion. It is that ^ty shookt procure and read 
Brfgndfor^kMrai Groves’ SshMid A# Smafo Semm — a book 
whose title does not do it fosCice. II Ihwe be m omtempcaary 
UteratiH* a mora acute, djetwasiBnate and tesunaeiy en^ten- 
ing anatyus vt the entir* Mmeptm attanfoon, mid (rf the realitws 
at wwit to tkafm afikuw not to be eoetonqilntod without appre- 
hMdon by el os, X do not kaow It. And so, gentles— 
fauMS^l 


F. BsmsH Austoi. 
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BRITAIN AND EvioPE 

Ik June of last year I wrote an article in this Review,^ cm- 
phasisiiig the fact that the present crisis was a possible means 
of compelling European statesmen \o give up politic^ theoi^tn 
the face of hard i^itical facts. an(^ drawing attemiani to the 
probability that the way to peace aijd prosperity lay thretegh a 
period of acute tension, danger and difficulty, such as tnkt 
through which we are still passing. While a recent visit to the 
Continent has gone far ^ conhrm this view, and there has been 
some progress tabards an appreciation of reality, I have returned 
fully convincjfja that Brit^a foreign policy ms-d-ms continental 
Europe is a question of vilf J importance, not only to the peace of 
Europe, but also to the future welfare of the British people. In 
this article I therefore hope to impart some information on 
European reactions to events, and policies arising therefrom, 
togetho* with some dehnite indication of the foreign policy wliich 
in the circumstances I believe to be the best for this country and 
for Europe in the interests of peace. 

Before, however, attempting to deal with the flexible and 
rather fragile network of international relations, it is necessary 
to examine scKne of the more striking features of the general 
situation in Europe as it appears to a British observer. Uncer^ 
tainty and lack of confldence are among the graver s^rmptoms of 
the complex disease from which Europe is now suffering, and these 
symptoms arc to be found in a most marked degree throughout 
the kngth and breadth of the whole Continent. Not only do 
thi^ negative qualities torment the minds of those respcmsible 
for afiairs of State in their respective countries, but they are also 
ever present in the homes of the humble peasants and artisans, 
who are either unemployed or struggling against great odds to 
make ends meet, with the prospect of a most uncertain future for 
themselves and their fauces. If this lamentable state weie 
confined to a single aspect of national activities it would be a 
much sim{^ matter ; but, as things are to-day, these destruc- 
tive influences are paramount in the political, ecGmomk and 
aodal life of Europe, and people are at a loss to know wliich way 
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to tufn. On the polttfcail side, fear of aggresdon fmni without 
or revolution from witbm, or even of something quite indeinable. 
|:^ys a significant part in the general suspicion and mentai con* 
fusion, while the whole system of xntemationa} rdatjons is so 
fluid that there is no saying what groupings of Powers may result 
from any particular event. With a rapidly changing trans* 
formation scene no oqe knows what the next few days have in 
store. When in this Mposphere of bewilderment there super* 
venes an economic depression almost unprecedented in the world's 
history, is it to be wondered thdf nations resort to extravagant 
political and economic systems out of sheer desperation ? With 
the wheels of international trauk clogged with grit, with millions 
of uye!inployi|^ clamouring for a livelihood in the depth of winter, 
and with only a faint glimn|er of light on the horizon, is it sur* 
pn^g%hat men and women talk of war, and fantastic war 
scirS find place even in the most castial conversations ? 

Perhaps the most detrimental features of the present prolonged 
crisis lies in the extent to which social demoralisation has set in. 
1 do not go so far as to say that the Iw stani|urd in certain 
aspects of Western civilisation is entires due to pr^nt political 
or economic causes, but there is no doub^hat by themaemoralisa- 
tion has been encouraged to a considerable degree. It is not 
wthin the scope of this article to emphasise the dangers with 
which our civilisation is beset, but it is emphatically necessary to 
draw attention to the fact that something has got to be done to 
arrest in time this insidious poison by making courageous and 
determined efforts to lay a permanent foundation for political 
peace and economic prosperity. Meanwhile, armaments are being 
piled up on all sides where this is in any way possible — in some 
cases lor the defence of national securit>% in others in order to 
attain a status of eqiiaiity The disarmainent question has been 
transformed into a rearmament question, and the greatest issue 
in Europe to-day is that between French security and German 
equality. Yet peace m the goal at which Europe m aimuig . Such 
is the sirange and stormy European picture. fiiU of contrast, 
packed with <xmtradlctioti and &mmed with mist, whkh hangs 
in the world s picture gallery at ^ epening of 1934 

Let u» now turn to the respective attltitdes of the three great 
Cottiimutlal Gemiany . and Italy. France wants, 

amd rilhtly inleiMte to have, two tht^. One h peace, and the 
other is securily . On theec pmelW ideas is based the whole 
of France's foreigfi poicy, dnxt and indirect, and this policy 
has the vdicde*heaited support of the entire French people. 
France is a jxmce-^loviiqi; which has worked untiringly fmr 
pearis ever^ w^diew hm* forces frmn the ieM|n 19x8 ; 

and ^ Is detminined that there must be no repetition of 1870 
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and xp4. bitt bar aafegvardiBg pobcy amd» toim 
u view of her attitwie to many Eun^pean qaeathwa.’* Ew alnee 
the war Fiaaoe baa been defffived of her oanqdete iraedon to 

txexi her B&tiifal unlettered en Enrepwe eftnin 

owing to her feor of aggressikm. For thk mmm tile Fiindi 
attitude towards Eiuopean que^iems has hem oveishadkiwed hf 
a natural hot pedooiinaiit. demand for purity ahove aill otiier 
coiisMimitioiis. rtus being so. Fiance vbeneiciai on 

post*war Euiope has been sevantiy hmiu by socnrily ariaiigi* 
menls with lesser Powers ani safeguarding in other 

dmetkms. While Fiance $ relatimis with Poknd and the littit 
Entente strengthen her security t^d-vis the discoiiteiited nationi 
urging tfiaty mdti they hav* deprived her of a free ha|d in 
her peace efions generally. In prjsesit ciixitmstances Fiance *s 
relatioiis with Germany canr^ot but ^ iniuented to a cocJkkfmlde 
extent by Polwh and Czechoslovak inierests, nor can her relD^ns 
with Italy and Hungary igm:n^ the attitudes of Prague , Bucharest , 
and Belgrade. the more or less recent increase in the 

strength of ti^j^renchmvy . eipaeklly in submarines, is a measure 
cakulated^^uence tlh British attitude to France in tiie event 
of war By threateukif our vital sisa communkaticMm in the 
Channei* France hopes to guarantee our neutrality if not our active 
support. Althougfi the necessity lor such a measure is very 
open to question, FVance is (>erfectiy correct in taking no chances. 
Hence, it is tiiipt»ibfe to restore European equihbriuin, to achievt 
any substaniiai degree of disarmainent, or to lecure peace, until 
France is relieved of this security burden, and the aolulkxii of this 
questioi} Iks witlr Great Britain. At present France is a fum 
aupportar of the stolia fuo, partly because she believes that treaty 
feviskii wouM disturb the peace of Europe, and partly owing to 
her ebse lebtiofis with nations which are tnclined itill to regard 
the Peace Treaties as tlws charters lor their existence. For this 
reason, among others, France forms the backbone of the League 
of Hatkms, whose Covenant forms an integral part of the Treaty 
of Vetsailks ; and it is most unlikely that she will depart from 
her present methods of striving for peace and security unless she 
hnds an alternative policy which is definitely better than that 
which she is now advocating. 

Meanwhile, Gennany is passing through an acute levoiultoiiiiry 
phase, largely due to the reaction of the German character to Ihe 
es t a b l i s hmen t and maintenance of the very conditioiis wlidi 
France seems detemimed to uphold. The German pe<^ have 
long made up their minds to retrieve their territorial losses ariskg 
€Hit of the Great War. with the exceptkxi of Akace-Lmmine 
wfakh Heir von Papen assured me was a closed questkii . Fttrthsr* 
more, they are equally determined to rearm if the iMm fss 
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iMim 4e not ditKoi ie mearednat with Duk meiai cMigt^iaai 
MMuaeit io Peace Traetiei. AHhoitg^ l«Ca% 
GenBeay lut ant • le( on «likh to atoad. iaoni% ahe ^ a 
atoOBf cane. Yet. to view to the aow todaqpatalde iact ttod 

.i| s}|liMl|| i# idfti BS llie can^ tbMH Ann^iMMUf if § , |ii^yfy 

to Pnowe atoi tbe otbw i lto wt ywc Powets aeanw to bave bees 

mWt ttlill ^ ItUQgS MB Att pCiMit » GmMMM. 

i$^ m. Iact. not only hm to faccd^ bill bas lo be 

met by aanain dianPs oi natioiial poikam ; and it has to be 
deaded litietber thm rmrmamiai; is to lake place wHb or without 
Ettfopi'f ocmMat and contioi With, a viem^ to the. fittiare, the 
fooncr aecsmft to be by far tte wiser cotuite. 

^Smce tM war Gennany ias come through a long period of 
national lepiesiioii, in wh^ many of her natural instmcts have 
been^ bottled up 'as a restf|| of the conditions imposed upon her. 
miriiine passed^ the conditions of life of the people became worse 
and worse, owing partly to the world economic depressioEi and 
partly to the di^ult positioEi in whkh she found herself in other 
respects. As naiioi]^ deterioratkm ^frogres^ Herr Hilkr 
clearly saw an opportunity of app^ing to A||Ol llie moat 
receptive features of the German i^io^ charaker with his 
demagogic aiKl almost liypnotic mAumct. He believed that the 
people would rapidly n^adt to his appeal lo disdptine on imlitary 
lines, a most cherished fomi of activity which had Imig been 
denied them. With the occasion carefully prepared. Herr Hitfer 
shot his bolt, and for the time at any fate he has completdy 
captivated the German, people... Realising, however , the Eitropean 
ceacikmt lo what certainly has aU the apfamimiice and mudi <d 
the fU'bii^ance Kd a uuldaristic and iggrmave pobey, the German 
Chanmlkir hat made several itiong^ peace pitmcwiiiccK 

xiMiita. tmfmliiinitdly« these imaaioiial bitmls of pacific 

.iiim to be in ccmliadiction tO' the i|ipaieiitly obvimis 
polk^ ol has At the same time* it m m^rntmi to realise 

the jWiaibfl^ lha.l 'fiefir Milliir $ mind m at pfeeent aolety con- 
Ciitlmted o«i ifitensal aibmi*. and. that he has to use methods 
most i^withig to E'Un^pe .in oidi^ m cany out hss intentions in 
Gmmany. ¥et it .is odir by .a Gmmm fmripi poicy.* proved by 
aclioii lo .be irf pmicefiil liiaiaoief* that oliier .ttatkais will be 
miimmsA of Gttmmiy 'S good .^jn le ii l io iia . At present everything 
:pihi:ta^ the iMii«r way. mmtmmB ham on one side of the Rhine 
a sminm in an aggieniive mood., ttetmmiiied. .at all costs 

to- oblaiii^ tfonily .'Of smnamimia*^ on. the .other a country 
e <pa% deleemfiaed lo mtain her aimamenli in the interests ol 
.:peaoe'^ , 

.The pM^dm ol the other hand, is mom cmnfden tor 

paMMW. As a. fascial and rather dissatisfiel S^i^te, she 
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a good dial m mmmm with Nad Gemiaiay, tad stfoai^ 
lavoors treaty fevyoa, although her geographic^ podtioii, thi 
uieiitahty of har people, and her present and futufe national 
needs diier much Iran those of the Ganoaan Fuilhexitioie, 
Itahan interests at present are best served by a peaceful atim^ 
sphere fcMT internal progress and development. Whihs Italian 
policy must always be opportunist, and therefore of rather a 
flexible nature, it has quite deflxiite obje<^ in view-^favourable 
ccmditiom for mtemal development and external expandon, in 
Older to provide lor a rapidly iibreasing populaticm, as well as a 
considirable d^ee of national strength for bargaining purpcvses 
when occasicm demands. Hence | Italy wants peace, openings 
abroad for her surplus population, and sufficient amyd forcess^r 
ha: actual needs and for supporting such claims as the future 
may have in store ; and the flexible means which she efnpByjJ|o 
attain these obytcts has been manifest in her ever-changing altSP 
tude towards France and Germany respectively; as well as in the 
part she has played at ^sneva. Owing to her special position in 
Europe, her po|»y musf be adaptable to changing circumstances, 
and yet full^bnsistent wila the objects for which she is striving. 
To fulfil a rme such as thif calls for the greatest diplomatic skill. 
Fcxtunately for the Italians, Signor Mussolini is an arch-diplo- 
matist who is handling the affairs of Europe as well as those of 
his own country, and this makes Italy^s position easier in some 
ways. In any case, Italian foreign policy in all parts of Europe 
is carried out with the greatest skill and intelligence ; and if 
other nations dislike the continuous uncertainty of Italy's choice 
of direction, it must be admitted that such a course is the wisest 
from the Italian point of view. Yet possibly the time will come 
when Italy will have to choose which of two roads she is going to 
take. On the other hand, she may be able to help to bring about a 
happy situation in which these two roads run parallel Italy in 
general, and Signor Mussolini in particular, can do a great deal 
towards bringing France and Germany together, and in doing so 
British support would be fully assured, while Italy's own future 
interests would receive sympathy and support in advance. If 
the Italians have not got all they want, they certainly have 
a degree of security enjoyed by few countries. Neither France 
nor Yugo^via has any aggressive designs, while in the north 
Austria stiM acts as a buffer State. The Italians, however, give 
no pause to their policy of peaceful penetration in the Balmn 
countries, whidi is not without danger in an inflammable area 
where mere incidents may have far-reaching results. Yet, ex- 
cluding possible frontier incidents in the north of the Adriatic, 
Italy is a country from which we have reason to hope that good 
influence will come ; for Signor Mussolini realises to the fullest 
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mtmi the merits and defects izi the poiiticni of liis oooiiliy« sviiicii 
has everythhif to gaan by peace and everything to tose by wm. 

Thm remains the fuitdamastal i^ue of Pfniico4j«riiian 
ikm. The chief diiereficas between the two cotintiies am of two 
kincis, thmeof race and psydiology and those irf natlmai intezesis. 
Wli& those under the fomur beading cannot* as far as we can 
see* be overcmne in <mr time* those in the iatter category am 
possibly be bron^t w||hm the margin of saley* and it m mif 
with them that I propose to deal. France supports the sMm qm 
and the relenttozi of stong armaidtnts for the purpose of security, 
while Germany urges treaty itsviskm and equality of armaments. 
While France supports the siaim quo character of the League of 
Nat^fDfis, wl^se birth certihdte is embodied in the Treaty of 
Versaito, Germany left Gegeva with the conviction that treaty 
revmon could not be extracted from the League any more than 
eqSSlity of armaments could be expected from the I^sarmament 
Conference. As these two questions of treaty revision and 
armaments are veiy^ closely interrelated, A is impossible to con- 
sider one without the other. Although it is difii^t to criticise 
Germany $ action in scuttling out of ffcneva, as w^do not yet 
know what the full consequences mayfbe, we strongly suspect 
the Germans of an intention eventually to use armaments to 
fotcc the treaty issue. Throughout the disturbing events of 
recent months public opinion in France has maintained an 
attitude of admirable calm but of increasing anxiety, bmg 
always careful to avoid any wwd or action that might even for a 
short space of time weaken the prospects of better rektions with 
Germany. Herr Hitler, on the Gemian skie, has declared that 
when the Saar has been returned to Germany no territorial 
dispute between France and Germany will remain. Although 
the Gtfman ClmnceUbr can make no eoncessioii m his claim to 
parity of rights in armamaits* he has dehnitdy stated his willing* 
nesi t o anange by diicuimon the met hods and stages by which 
pmctical parity may be learhed. * On that ixmdition,' he has 
slated, * 1 am ready to ttsien to eveiythh^^^ to rntderstaiid every- 
thing* and to uniartake eveiyitung/ Hence one of the first, 
and perhaps ime ol the moat Important , rasults cd the Garman 
tweak with been the resort to oidinaiy dlf^omatk 

dianiwls tor negotmtkms bet^ Wtmm and Germany. While 
f he^ may be much to be saM in favour of the 
Geneva mettod of settliif dispntoi, these is no doubt that in 
thw Issue between Fimnce and Germany thum is 

more chance of snoceos in private negotiatioiis between the 
comotftoi cmiceiiied. Wmms at Geneva issues become cem- 
fiMd m to emtakie tnfimmees, and thme is I gmeral 

atmOiphme ^ delay* in direct n^tktlcm qOes- 
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films sm limit uMi ht^om beams it»fe« ivilii « m 
both mAm io imch^ defiaite coachimofi m 
ably pcMoible. Yet it is a mistake to ima|^ far one momeftt 
that nepitiatioiis between Paris and Berlin wil 1mm an eai^ 
passage. Thi^ wiS need aU the friimdty assisbuioe tlfasy can get 
bofn Great B^ain and Italy. < Asenied peace between France 
and Germany is the best medidne for l€Miay» bat dbe 

maldiig up of the prescription wiB need |/i the ikii aa^ memoe 
of French and CYcmtan dipkiinacy» as well as the assielaiioe of 
cmisidtiiif spectaJists. ^ 

FranccMWinan relations cannot » however< be repided as an 
tsolaled issue, owing to the fact that they minencit, and are 
influenced by, German-Polish re^tions on the omiiside an^ by 
Franco-ltalian reiations on the other, while Italo*(^eriitan 
relations play a similai* part in « the interoatioiial cbcnnlex. 
Although German-Polish relations are undEennined by a For- 
midable dispute which is quite incapable of settlement under 
present conditions, satisfactory to note that there his 
recently been Indistinct ijnproi^ent in the attitude or the two 
countries tiwrards one axiither, and credit is due on both sides. 
Examples <n this changn mood have been nmnifest in Herr 
Hitler s assurances to the Polish Minister in Berlin last spring, 
and in the Polish attitude to recmt events in the Free State of 
Danxig. The Germans, in their present state of weakness, are 
afraid lest the Poles should think the present a suitable oppor- 
tunity for a preventive war to safeguard the Polish Corridor in 
the future, while the Poles know that they can expect no help 
from France if they indulge in hot-headed military experiments. 
Poland's strength and France s calming influence have therefore 
been useful to Franco-Gerinan relations. As far as Franco* 
Italian relations are concerned, there has recesntly been a am* 
sidembk improvement, partly owing to the stimulus given to 
mutual friendship by Germany's aggressive policy, the influence 
of which has extended to within a few miles of the Italian Irimtier, 
and partly because of the good wcuk in this direction performed 
bf Signor Mussolini and M. de Jouvendi, recently Freiidi 
Ambassador to the Quirinal. In this situation the diflerences am 
more psychological than reali and there is good reason to beiiimi 
that, if the French and Italians could only reach a suficieisl 
degree of pi^chological equality, most of the questions in duqnitii 
co^ be settled with comparatively little difficulty. On Ite 
French side a determined effort is bdng made to come to « 
mpprochmmi with Italy for reanms already indtolmi and I 
have the aasunmces of the Quai d'Oisay and of Cousd de 
Chamhrtin, now French Ambainuuku in Rmne, that France udi 
do everytUng poasiMe to bring about the ol^ecl in view, Indaadt 
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my to Ftwndi bi^ officiai quartos that Fimiiee ivoolfi 

(to me& to gi^o toniethbig to Italy was mmmA with m afasicM^ 
soi|>iiiiiif 4tigtm cxf favour. On the Itahm side the aeosilive 
infers ol Signor IfiMotiiii are for ever m the pulse erf Italy. He 
knows exactly what Italy can do, and what she cannot do ; and 
what IS more, he knows in all its ajq>ects the great and compre* 
hensive power of the f rench nation. Fuithamore, he sees hii 
neighlioiiia to east andyrest ol one pohttcal mentation, and he 
has been told in no uncertain way that Great Britain will not 
support Italy against France, llet the Italian dictator prefem 
to wait hdore committing himsdf , in the hope that he may not 
have to ccvminit himseSI at ^ It is here that Itato-German 
rdalpiis coi^ in. Whereas Im some time there had been very 
good relations between Fai|:ist Rome and Nazi Berlin, partly 
o wing ft a considerabSe rneaspre of agreemoit on the question erf 
tiilfy revision ol which Germany is the champien, and partly 
as an offset to Italy's relations with France, Germany's aggressive 
policy with regard to Austria produced r^istinct cooling off on 
the Italian side. Indeed, the situation^is^ow soi(^ that Austria 
forms the lynch-pin on which Franco-f^taltan and hydc^-German 
rdations are lunged. In othi^ words, German amorption of 
Austria by an A nschluss or by any other means would give a great 
stimulus to a Franco-! talian rappmekemmi, while the assured 
continuance of Austrian independence might wdl lead to closer 
relations between Germany and Italy on a treaty-revision basis, 
at the expense ol Franco-ltalian and even of Franco-German 
relations On this turning-point the situation in C^tral Europe 
also largely depends. 1 was in Rome at the time when Germaiiy 
made her dramatic dcqparture liofii Gesnevm, and it was dear that 
Signor Muasohni had exerted his taflueisDe with Germany to the 
fullest poisibk extwit dttnng the :perkid ,piecedm§ these eventa 
Moreover, the Italkii dictator hai exprmed his si'ionf disap- 
pfova) of the Gennan treatntenl erf the Jews, and is inettned to 
figard^ such actimi as a diagrace- to the. form of erf 'whkh 
he hiiiimlf was fmmdor. Y'et. tnlere^da come betee aenttoieiit in 
:be:tween one nation 

lieanwhie, Rumia., femrtog trouble with m the Far 

Bast, aiid ' apfiieliicwive of Geemaii' tnliiitions in' an eastward 
diiMtoii^ has m Mbmsm swte ol 

p«di with^ hm .neighlNt^ to tbe^ west, to. mder to salsguard 
lUMdl front bach<ulabbto^ on Hie Smmfmm M engaged to 
deidin^ with a Htuaticm in Stoeito or bajmiid. While these, pacto 
msy m My not aaiapiid with whom they have 'been 

pm wHh Mkmd has for the ptmefil jnat an ^end 
to i» undm^ t wrw e en German and Ruawa, aiidlthete% 
oixttidatobl^ fOlend% f^tion Gmmmy. 
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fiuurdB to Govor ftttack by a third Power. At the eanie Itee, 
FtiuiK^e has greatly improved her rdatioos with Raaeia at tibe 
expense d Garmany, while Signor Mussolini ami M. lit vmoS have 
reached an agreement d mutual benefit. Iti view of these impor- 
tant events with regard to Russia, it is possible that Russia may 
henceforth play a much more important pprt in Eurcqpean afiairs 
than she has done hitherto^ especially i|iw that ordhsary di|dD- 
matic negotiations tend to ref^ace general dtscnsmons at Geneva. 
This brings m to the Italian deiision that ' the continued coiabo- 
ralicm of Italy with the League of Nations shall be conditimial 
upon the radical reform of the Lea^e in its Constitutloii, organisa- 
tion* and objectives within the shortest possible Whatever 

the Italian proposals may prove to there will tindoubtedly be 
an attempt to separate, or even to , divorce, the League Aom the 
Treaty of Vermillcs, thereby clearing out to some extent a ^ms 
fm stronghold and making room for the consideration of treaty 
revision. It is also smticipaied that there will be an effort to 
introduce inta the L^gue the original priiidples of the Four- 
Power Pact/; Needless toUay, such proposals wc^d receive strong 
oppositimi irom France f ind the smaller sMus quo nations, and 
the clash of interests would be in some degree intensified. All 
this seems futile, as this is not the time to reorganise the League, 
which in any case must be principally concerned with European 
aSairs. Indeed, it is incomprehensible that any sane person 
diould have expected a country like Japan, whose interests 
lie on the shores of the Yellow Sea. to pay any attentiofi to 
resolutions passed by the side of the Lake of Geneva. Let the 
League, if or when it is reorganised — and it should be reorganised 
at the right time and in the right way — direct its attention to 
European peace. Meanwhile, there is an urgent need for strong 
and courageous action in the interests of peace before, not afto’, 
a serious position becomes dangerous, lliere is only one nation 
in Europe to-day that is in a position to guarantee peace, and 
that nation is Great Britain. 

Since the war British foreign policy has been of an indefinite 
and half-hearted nature. On the one hand, Britain is definitely 
cmninitted to European intervention in certain chcumidiuiciu by 
the League Covenant and the Locarno Treaties. Althou(^ them 
are poosibk loopholes of escape in both these instminenits, resort 
to such dishonourable methods of wrigi^g out of diinito 
ohiigatimis is not in accordance with the character of the JMtiili 
pecqde, who are in the habit of fulfilling thetr engageniento to tlii 
qniit as well as in the letter. Great Biitain has also signed Rie 
KeUqjg Pact and the Four-Power Pact, neither of wtiic^ knqftm 
any maletial ccunmitments beyond the possible toleraftoe that 
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Vj^ogg Pact rulet osA neitfnlity in tiw ev«at erf vw. On 
tlH» otlwr llMod, Britidi p(^cjr has been directed tommli ^ 
farteiing of Eatopetm co-ofMration in the interests of peace Ix^ 
at Gmev* and nrfnle r^ning to consider any itotiMar 

I tB Opc nn cominkinents. As long as Enn^pean co-eqwmtikn 
setnned poaaSbie, and there seeimd senne reason to talce tile 
mnhitndtnoiis expre)|^ons of Continental good-will at their face 
value, snefa a p^K^was justified. But now that Eun^pean 
co-operation is out of the qtieirf^ under present conditions, and 
good-wifi between nations is a {rare myth. British policy has to be 
readjusted to meet changed conditions. In their own vital 
interests, as well as those the world in general, the British 
pdipte di«4utd the preservation of peace for reasons vdiich are 
onneapasary to enumeratw; but their primary interest is that 
jjgg^ Britain should in no drcumstances be involved in war. 
Altlmu^ opnion is almost unanimous as far as the object in view 
is concerned, there are considerable differences of view regarding 
the policy most Ukdy to achieve this 

First , there are those who supports policy of€om{rfete detach- 
ment from European affairs, and sttongly urge ^kat, whatever 
catastrophe may take place on the Cclitinent, it will be no afiair 
of Britain, who must keep out of it at all costs. Secondly, there 
is the opinion that the only way to keep out of war is to prevent 
it taking place at all — an opinion based on the sound conviction 
that, if war breaks out on the Continent. Britain must socmer or 
later be dragged in as she was in 1914. Those wlio hold this 
opinion call for further Britidt commitments, espedally with 
rr^ard to France, or urge a definite statentent of policy strengthen- 
ing our present oblations beyond any question of doubt. 
Thirdly, there is the time-boiKMifed policy of drift, based tm the 
idea that it is for us to hold our hand and see vdiat haf^iens, 
with the ht^ that nothing wifi happen. 

liet us consider these thrne views and see which is most likdy 
to aamre peace tm the Britidti pee^. A pohey of detadiment 
would be Bwreiy a dishonourabie attaapt to shirk our ira^fxmsi- 
liililiM to the sodety of ^natiues to sshkh wt beioiq; ; it would be 
etonwAy damagiiig to Bririah mfluenoe and pradige throughout 
dhe : and. in th« event trf unu, we would be compeUed, 
sdiuther w« bke it or not, to d«fm}.cito hMurarfs by force erf arms. 
We caMot be hidfilimit to what on bbe other side of 

our luotow Ma ftonber. To wtf that Main can keep out of a 
general European war unifor modem ctmditioRs is not caily sheer 
foQy. but aimoet a cehainai act against the Brithfo paUk. A 
jNwey of diiB oumm inadh under the sanwea^^ ^ we only 
Inwe to fook back to toe weeks bmne^dy ptenemog AAgoA 
iph| to eel adHrf iiMlt we eu expect from bantatkm to dodaie 
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to prevent war woitid mi only redtice to a ntlntiiiiiiii tie ciwyooi 
of our being: involved in a European coniict, but would give 
stability to Eimq)e aUd save the wc»rld from mpmedentid 
suifeiiiig, from wbich we ourselves would have m escape. But, 
in advocating this line of policy, I would pemtrate a good deal 
further inside the province of s^ety. In oi^ to assure peace in 
Europe, it is in present circumstances ^^ffictent mardy to 
guarantee French security and thereby to enable that country to 
have a free hand in European afiairs. It is further memmry, 
and evtai essential in view of other danger zones, that Briliifa 
commitments should be co-ordiii\ted and extended m m to 
cover all possible sources of danger. This meanstthat GrBit 
Britain should solemnly plc^lge herself* to support any Eui^pean 
victim of aggression with armed force and other resources. 
exchange for thiS ' all in ' policy. France and the other siaim fm 
Powers should undertake gradually to disarm to meet some 
increase of armaments cf' the part of the disarmed nations, and 
should agree to 4l>gotiationr at an appropriate time for a just and 
moderate degree of treaty h^^ision. Such a policy is, of course, 
dependent on certain condKions. It would be essential that our 
Navy, Army, and Air Force should be sufficiently strong to give 
substance to British diploniary. TIvis is necessaiy^ in any case. 
As far as cost is concerned, it is surely wiser to spend even a 
considerable amount in preventing war than to risk losing all in 
a stupendous conflagration. Moreover, it is f^iossible that this 
country could obtain certain valuable economic concessions from 
nations whose financial position would derive material benefit 
from security and confidence. In any case, peace has its price, 
and that price has to be paid in advance. I do not believe that 
the price 1 propose is too high for a practical assurance of peace, 
considering what another war would mean to our civilisation and 
very existence. It is surely not too much to ask the British fieople 
to be courageous and to follow a tradition of their forefathers 
Ifaroughout the centuries. Nothing worth having is to be had 
witliotii some risk, and in the paKcy whidi I have outlined that 
risk is small. Compared with guarantees of the foregoing mtnm^ 
all weak peace policies of hesitation, of half-hearted coitmiil*^ 
mesitSi or of imaginary isolation arc delusions, like shadows 
flitting across a wall. Indeed, they are a positive danger to peace. 
Twenty years ago, when all efforts for peace had failed^ lir. 
Lloyd George declared to the British peo]^ that * our intaieiti 
and our honour go band in band.' This is equally true to<4ay, 
but let us act this time before the cknid bursts, and not alter ^ 
ddnge has begun . 


£. W. Potson Mswsuiaf , 



SP.4/iV^S A REPUBLIC 

' The revelation is ovw.* Those Jere the first words I read in a 
Madrid newspaper on a recent vmit to Spain after an interval of 
two years. It was the exclannpon of J^or Juan dc la Cicrva, 
rcturfejf to fb fief in Murcia, after Sefior Lentmx's socalled 
Cabinetfof Republican Coneentration had failed to obtain a 
mainiwty in the Cofiss, and alf the signs pointed to a dissolution 
and new elections. I remembered Senor de la Ckrva as the best- 
hated of those king's mm who rallied to the ' national ' Govern- 
ment that made the feckless attempt to saw the M^archy in the 
spring of ic>3i. He was the only one o^hosc oW^i/icos, be it 
sakl, who had the courage of his con virions, and hal^ the King 
followed his counsel instead of that of thf veteran Liberal, Count 
Romanones, he might not be now in permanent residence at 
Fontainebleau. Cx>ming from this typical representative of a 
political system which, parliamentary in name, was in fact pure 
feudalism, it was a clear case of wish-fulfilment. 

Hie present generation of Spanmrds has inherited a dual task : 
that of liquidatiiig seven and a half years of arbitrary rule— the 
Dictatorship and its fat kine of pliitooacy-- m of constituting a 
fenuine body politic which may Wend with the deepest needs of 
the natkmal soul The trouble about the old Spain was not 
merely the iurvivml of forces and amtcmis from the seventeenth 
and. e^teenth ceiitiiffos. wtikh t^sewhare had bm sw^t away 
in the afbetmalh of the french Revolutfoii* but dmif that, like 
Ita%^ (and tkiiiM it hid talmn over potiticil and constitutioiial 
garmenfi ^^midy^eniM^ from Efig^iid^ together witii: an adminis^ 
tmtfve dbik^ wb.i€li. imtU the lederatiif^ tmid^ of the last, two 
yiifi, had hmm of a Fmiirh ent The Republic 

muil he fn«%ed prtaarity hy its suocesa tit fo^iKinm dotbei that 
wffl f«i% it the Spain of the twenlteth century, where, perhaps 
more than tn any Wher cinmtry, meciflevhl and modem one 
:anothttr in of lifo. 

The Aaaia fkvemM iHnr the tailiHi and cutters had done 
their work and ftodiieed an adiEdrabie paper Coiiiitutiofi. did 
in foft pBol the tiie wormy 

watiii wfth by itandaida of loot inal 

libamim haloid, thore have been hmumerable Wembfaos, 
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But discrepuBCiw bctwwn precept aod practice are part Of tJlo 
nati<H)al traditioB— and not only in Spain. In every oWMft y 

to-day * democracy ' is going through the hard school of tJtpiliiact 
in its efforts to work out the appropriate polilicai loifwii and 
institutions. The main interest ol the Repuhlican adi^eoture in 
Spain lies in the fact that solutions appear to be emer^ i»Mmg 
the middle road between Rome and M6scow on Which In 
Rn gt^nfi have made up our minds to td^vel The of 

1923 released the forces of revf^lution, and the most that could be 
hoped for was to divert it into'^parliamentary and legid ihanneb. 
As Seffor Jimeiiez de Asua, the president of the petfiaineiitaiy 
cmnmission which drafted the Constitution, remarked. 

In out work we liad at the back of our inin<ls the aim of preventing the 
possibility that the Spanish jicoplc shonlft have to invade the stiWjts again 
in order to gain the substance of the Republic. If there wa* no nfe’mt 
revcdtttion. it was because the people eacpected that we would make th# 
revolution from the beaches of Parliafns^t. 

Unless one has ill mind this background, one can scarcely 
appreciate tro reason why Sehor Araffa, strong in the strength 
of a parli^entaiy majority of some 200 deputies, stuck to his 
guns and forced throu#i Cortes those indispensable comple- 
mentary laws, after the Gmstitution itself had been long since 
approved. That fennent has, it is true, gradually subsided, and 
the result of the elections of November 19 and December 3 goes 
to prove, indeed, that the revolution is over, but not quite in the 
sense that Sehot dc la Cierva meant it. 

Not the least interesting feature of the recent electkms was 
the fact that the party * Renovacidn EspaMota ' — which supports 
the restoration of ex-King Alfonso— succeeded in obtaining only 
fourteen deputies in the new Cortes out of a total of 473. Such 
authentic Monarchist sentiment as subsists in Spain is directed 
rather to the Traditionalist or Carlist branch of the dynasty, which 
still, of coarse, maintains its stron^olds in the Basque provinces. 

If there is general agreement, among Spaniards of every 
class, that almost anything would be preferable to a Restoration, 
the same may be said of the general attitude to the measurei 
of the Azafia-SociaUst coaiitbn to deprive the Church of its 
political and econmnk power. Antt-dericalism is a ptant with 
deep roots in Spain. On each occasion during the niuotesnth 
oentiny, when for a time the Liberals, with the help of the army, 
came into power, there were n^yettable scenes of arson and 
destmctimi of Church property, such as marred the proud mmd 
of the Rqinbltc in May 193X. But after each libeml the 
Church retumed with more power than ever. Apart firom the 
Church's contred of the agri^tural credit banks, the worlchif 
oqitba of aaterprises belotigiiig to the Jesit^ akRie at the thni 
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of Hic Revotation it ostiiMted to have aiacmated to £60,000^000. 
The deify enjoyed a comodAahle sabsidy. the fruhs of vdAh 
woo diverted iato tibe oofters <d the euftlwaairfyj^l ttier- 

WEdiQr. and acianel^ eves’ fiemdated thn^ 
pariah prm^. % thdr 8ti«iigle>hoid over e(tocati<» they had 
made eneiom of all the univenaty and fHofearional daaies idto 
ham been ounght npi^in the nsnaikaUe educational reaaissuioe 
which was the yeaat ^ the revdutionary fmiMnt. When the 
Reptthtic came, therefore, the (^onh waa destined to bear the 
resentment of the conunerdal disaes, no ie» than cd (M^^iaed 
Ubonr trained to the Mandaa faith, as well as the full force of 
totellectnai republicanism, ' myde to France.’ Either represskm 
of tile rdigpKis orders or at least restriction to numbers had 
bew of the jdanks of t%s revdutionary programme of liberal 
^jll^ical parties to over a century. Sehor Akala Zamora, the 
Bead of the Provisional Government, and as good a C^theiiir 
as any man to Spain, knew perfectly well, therefore, that the 
revolution would require its pound of ectiesiastical flesh. AU he 
could hope to do was to moderate the seefarianism^ his colleagues. 

The principles of the new relatioi&iip between^Chuich and 
State as set forth in article 26 of the fonstitution m to fact a 
minimum of wfiat the ' revoiuticm ’ demanded : disestabUshment, 
suppression of the subsidy to the clergy, and of every fcoin of 
State assistance to religious associations, rtgulation (but not 
5ap|M^ession) of the religious orders, and, flnaUy, the tohibitiim on 
clcrira from teaching or engaging in trade and amuneroe. The 
qweiai treatment of the Jesuits’ Order, whkh has been dutoanded, 
cannot, of course, be justified by liberal theory. That it is justified 
OB grounds of expediency those who know Spain will readily admit. 

The Law td Congnsgattois was passed throuti^ the CorUi last 
May by Sefior Aaafla, who succeeded to the Premietship, wium 
Solto Alcala Zamora, who found faiinaelf unable to approve of 

the mnanirc. aasniniri tto vacant PiMideBi^ (d tto A 

maatowto famed at the time by tto SpaaMh lushig|)s stated that 
thoM (Mpunaihle to the law wotid be caccaamunkated, and 
tovfasdeCatoeric paiwto to allow tbmar ehiina into Stato schools 
ene^ wtoh apecM peimtoiim from the parish priest. Theefiect 
ti ttos * titoimlar en db fh^bt ’ wan pawcmly the smm m tbat 
^ ’t|ii wmmmM&t;. aiiq^tta M tlii rising 

in. : 4npit tn: tin. :jywyia.-Sociaiist 

OMlIbito. in to panafy xaif^ stiMct the postom of the 
Chtirih is BO dtowHit amtor toe Reptidie firean what it was 
under toe Monaiafay, Xtn ehaiitnble work has taken on a new 
tomof bfn. £vm to toe adboatianal Add. where SpmiahCatbohcs 
hBton jiist grisvnnoe,ttopositkKi knot neariy aobadalit sounds. 
Tliiee to nothtolfc to the law to atop mtmiks and nuns firam teitiitog 
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OWm Iwwre itt iiiaiiy cam contmacd to give instructim by the 
OTni|de proem of iiii&odyiig their yo\m^tt and teaching iiieiRbeii. 

Evesn than ,tbe Chordb, has the army been 

pot in its places By the exp«MJietit of the cMsaimaiiient ^ itole 
voluntary retimneiit within thirty days on full pay and alow- 
ance^Sehor Aiaila disposed in the best peasiWe way of m owf- 
gwwn service with nothing to do, and aj| the «nie time got tid 
of numbers of potential Monarchist rebels with a mkitiiiiiin of 
friction. Some 10,000 officer (about 50 |>er i^ent.) :avafled- 
them^selves of tlie dole. This provideti the Minister of War (Siior 
Aiaha) with an opportufiity for tLN>rgani-sin|^ the airiiy- 
seven infantry regiments and sevemeen cavaliy^ negiit^siits, anlmg' 
others, being abolished, and the efficiency of tlie force ,iii'|paaed 
to a point which, the experts tell ^ou, has never before ||g|p 
reachrf in Spahi. Military^ sen ice is still the kw of the iafid, but 
tlie unpopu!^ quota s\steni, which had replaced the old custom 
of buying exemption, ^?ejtns likely to be eliininated aitogether 
and a militia iystem or^the Swiss mwiel suhstitutad for it 
S^or Azahaphas been abfe to do with the anny wimt no other 
civilian couM have donejt because he happens to have made a 
special study of anny organisation. There has been only one 
Ml from grace on the part of old stalwarts of the Monarchy— 
namely, the luckless pr&nunciamiento at Seville, led by General 
Sanjurjo, in August 1932. The rebellion was such a dismal failure 
that disgruntled army officers have never meddled in politics 
again, although in the agitation of the last ten months they have 
had ample opportunity 

With the eiimmation of the factors of Monarcliy, Church and 
Army, the Republic may be said to have fuffilled the first part of 
the promise invoked by Schor Ortega y Gasset : ' to demolish the 
evil in order to construct the good * (<fef ri6ar h maio pm» wnUruif 
to hmm). There was one other feudal abuse, as it was generally 
regarded, which Republicans of every hue were detennmed to 
rmove. The laHfundia of the great landlords, worked by 
bbourers receiving a weekly wage, constituted in the main that 
evil of absentee landlordism whi^ we have seen nearer heme in 
Irebnd. There were exceptions, of course, but cm the whole the 
great estates had been allowed to fall into neglect. As, more* 
over, the Republic required to obtain lands for its ambtlkm 
agrarian reform, it was taken for granted that the big hxidmmmm 
would get short shrift. As a matta* of fact, the original claiise of 
the pariiamentary cmnmisston entrusted with the tadc oi framiiig 
the Constitution, whkffi would have definitely laid down a prin* 
dpk vesting landownership in the State, was modified tn mdm 
to preserve the liberal and non-Socialist character of the Coiiili* 
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intavst, «id nqoim aa iJwtditis 

pmwoted, «aoiw/ «xpnipriatim without cempmM 3 /im M 
royal dwnalns, or of osutes based on royal grants, such •» tiMMe 
of the gra^oes. Moreover, another precioas slice of land ms 
obtained for the Govenunent's agrarian refcMmi, by ccnifiscatiod, 
witIuMtt indemnity, of the estates of any landowners imidicated 
in the rising of Angi^l 1932. It was inevitabte, of course, that 
the State idtmdd hoM me fee idmgk! » any land ceded fua political 
penalty ; but it was etqfweMly mated that the intention was to 
redistribute the land, in srane distrfots with a view to develofring 
a system of peasant holdings^ otlier districts through collective 
gtdbps, a s 4 ution akin to the KuisiaQ— not from any coninnmist 
theory but because it doet^ppen to suit the peculiar conditions 
^jome of the vast rural wreas in the south of Spain, and in 
Extremadura. As a remedy for agricultural uneftiployment, too, 
an interestmg plan for land settlement was demised, and, following 
the example of the Austrian land ref|^, there was to be a 
* probation period ' during which the ^dholderAould prove his 
capacity before entering into actual ownerdiip. Tl» preliminary 
work of registration and investigation |f the existing landhoiding 
system has naturally necessitate a deal of legal and administra* 
tive labour which has given a handle to the Right to adkm that 
the only result of the great land reform so far has been to add to 
the bureaucracy. 

Politically speaking, the purpose of the proposed land reform 
cannot de described as socialistic. It wa.s, however, a deliberate 
attempt on the part of the powerful trade union organisation 
(the Genexal Union of Workers) to extend its scope into the rural 
areas of adiat is miQ, after all. matniy an africuttaral country. 
Of the 1,000,000 workers now enttdled under the banner of the 


U.G.T. (Union General de Trabalaidotes) some 400.000 bidang, it 
is Mid, tO' the Soclafoit land Wockm' Asaociatkm. They have 
to contend not merafy with the Union of AMociatioas of Rwai 
PW f c i e t aa. due bulwaik of the Agrarian Purty which hM rome to 
the foam wfoh the efoetions, bnt :alao wfob «m at present somewhat 
hwSeetiM atfoo^' to huild np^Cddiotte hUidworhMs' associatfom, 
and above AB wRh the driving loeoe of syndkalisro, the omtre 
of gravity of vdiidi has iww shifted apfiiedaldy foom Catakm 
AodAhieiiL 1 Ihh% afi the riots astd ravotts recorded so faitMuUy 
in ow PmM have hem inapiied by dw syndicaiist and anarchist 
lORM fighting a loeii^ bailie agaiiiat the oonetitutional Socialkt- 
taade twk»e efoment. It is not necessary for a momeiit, how- 
CMT, to Me in tMe efiervenenioe on toe toehand^ Uoaoim. 

Mo Napniatofe^^ aoea Btdtoevisra thriving m rach an 

lai' S pi -lfi, 

vm.. m 4 o* 
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One miisl mite tliiii Seicf Azaift tea teen m ^ 

tm tents, dealing tetlifiiMy on the <nie hand wte Ite Cbmsh* 
the aimy. tte tedterners, and fmihteen Ite Selkir 

Juan lia^. luid on the other hand stemming the levolutioiiaiy 
tite on the Ldt , m older to appreciate his services in coeaicitidatiiig 
the RepnUic. For this purpose he needed the active stipport of 
the Soctehst Party, which in Sfmin, althou^ it only ninntefi 
some 75,000, does haiq)en to contam the ghiest and most intelli- 
gent Spaniards of a somewhat benighted middle class. Sir 
Gee^ Yomig, m his recent book, goes so far as to my that * the 
Socialist Ih^piihlic saved Spain from a social rcvolutiofi.’ And 
he ate points out that while railimys have hem brought under 
national control and the public worte of the dictatoillup- “fodds. 
development of water powcr» ckctrilication, etc. — are^hei^ 
eagerly resumed, there is actually less social control of commiiiglf 
and industry than has been acquired by the National Government 
in Great Britain. 

Sehor Azana had tl^ difhcult task of striking a balance be- 
tween governmd^t in the sqfise of directive action and government 
by consent, whicli is the supreme problem of every democracy 
The great tning is tiiat i le Gmstitution and the fundamental 
laws ancillary to it have been passed by Parliament, after lively 
and lengthy debates. It is only in the last year or so that the 
struggle has been diverted tern the Parliament to the country. 
Here, again, the party agitation, the massing of a conservative 
opposition to the Left tendencies of the Azana (Government , is 
only a sign that the people are being awakened from their 
lethargy, and that democracy is functioning. 

II, then, the Republic is in no real sense socialistic, how comes 
it that the gravamen of the charge against the (Government was 
its Socialism ? We have to remember that the Socialist Party, 
because it was comparatively new, had not incurred the odium of 
aO the established political parties, and there was at first a general 
disposition to give it a chance of showing its mettle. Now in 
many cases leaders of the Socialist Party have compromised 
steckingly with their high principles, and their stock has pMw 
down aix^rdingly. But the real reason for the outcry— the 
Oifanisers of the Right coalition for the elections talked a great 
deal of nonsense about forming an ‘ anti-Marxist ' tent— was 
the steadily increasing strength of Labour. As in this country, 
very lew people stop to consider the difference. Labour in Spaiii 
— i,s., the trade union organisations— really had greatest 
thrust upon it by the dictator, Genaai Prtmo de Rivera, who was 
naturally drawn to the idea of organising the State on a mpm^ 
five basis. Above aU, te iieoognite ttet the tiade wte oigi^^ 
tion was a hig^y dssdphned force wedkied to constitutiote and 
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Itfal me fl iodt. It wm the (Uctator who «st^bfiibwi « Mbem 
code willt etov icfidatiofa w to laboiff ooitotacto wd providciu 
for «rt)itr»tiOB 1^ coodliaikm— 1.«., the paii^ conraittow, 
techfutoned ' mixed juries.’ It has hi^ipei^ in mmiy cases 
that, ndien enipiofeis and en^>kqnd have reached a deadiodc in 
toe arbitcatioB an industrial duipate, the State nomiaee ci^sd 
in as umpke has given a ruimg in hivoor ot the workers. At toe 
same tone, with a G<»pnmait dependh^ so much on the siqpport 
of the Labour>SociaJm elenient, toeie has been a general tendracjr 
to increase wages, a serious attempt to establito a minimasn-wage 
rate, and, in fact, all the usual encroachments upon individualistic 
ca]ntahsm whkb the burii^ classes dislike, thoo^ most of 
to^ Teali|^ them to be inem^le. 

During the year after ^he Constitution was voted, and wlide 
Parifttnent was sttil workigg very well, the Radkal trader, SeSor 
IStoux, sensed the incipient reaction against Habonr. and let ^ 
he known that he was the man on whcm the business classes might 
rely to check the socialising trend. Cj^tmctkmist methods by 
the Radtcais in the CcirUs, remmiscemt of the olf rigime, did not 
commend Sehor I^rroiix particularly to public opinion in gener^. 
Though a veteran Republican* he is ^used* ri^t^ or wroogiy* 
of being a typical old pdiHco. And indeed* in his brief tenure of 
o^lce after the Cabinet crisis of September 8. he distiibutod. in 
the good old style, the spoils of to hts party liege-men by 
replacing the civil governors of all the Mty provinces* and dotens of 
high officials and ei\ii servants of all class^ Still more ominous was 
his reinstatement of certain di^raced army oficets, who* thoi^ 
Republicans* liad not resisted the temptalion to meddle tn politics, 
and had therefore been punished accordingiy^ by Seffor A^a. 

The manliest sail-tfimming of Seffor Laroux, by ttsell, would 
probably have kit the ascendancy of Seior Ajwia unidiiLkei. In 
the suitinier of 193 j* howevw, when the buBi of the revolutkmafy 
pmgpamxm had been actomplfsbed, the Ptoiideiil of the RepuMk 
bc||^ to take a hand. His portion under tbe Constltutloa is 
ckmly deftned. I^urinf Im kx years* tenuit of office he. may 
mimim hw pcerogatisT of dimihilioti twke and no more, and 
wtien dokig «o he^ mmt expound tbe leawMis .ffir swch action in his 
doctaialioii: simimotimf a mm O^berww his function is 

more' or Im to countersign the rnmmm of the Cabinet. But an 
abit man movkig wiibki tlMai ^can supfdy just that check 
on inrllamentiu^ uMii, un^ a Single-Chamber 

may urgently be required. Seior AJcala Zamora made 
I# fM move, diiamtly« in Jime, with the! object of testing the 
oaiiitiutionid wateH^: % dhat tiine the disalfe^on. in the 
mal and^ agakst the * Socialim* at the 

- QQiistltv i ivi t t ied iouiid eicpreiskMi in mmdcipil 
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Out of scxme mts m tuml ams^bout a fo«iif^ 

hud been won by parties in i^i{x#tioit le 
tbe Republiain'*Socialist coalition. On the other hand, oidy 
twenty-eight persons were returned as Monarchists ; mudi the 
same number as Communists. Sehor Azaia bad kt it be known 
that no poMtksd consequences would follow from tfak adswme 
vote ; but the barometric significance of the polls was undaakblt, 
and, through the virtual extinction of the |{|imarchkt issue, on the 
whole reassuring. 

When Sehor Azaha made rq^.'esentations to the Presulent as 
to the urgency of completing the work of the constituent Corks 
by voring the new electoral law andJhe Tribunal of C^mstitutiofial 
Guarantees which was to be the cc^iing^stone on the|j^epubhmn 
edifice, Sefior Alcala Zamora did not press the |)oint. A third 
Amia Govenunent, still with Socialist Ministers in it, obBuned 
an overwhdming vote of confidaice. But after June 6 Radical 
as well as Conservative Republicans (the Maura group) abandoned 
the parliamentary arena|ind the C&rUs became simply a machine 
for registering Vh® Cabmtjt's decrees, and the ‘ constitutional 
dictatorship/ so to speak, similar to that of Dr. Briining in the 
Gennany of 1930-32, was^ft naked and unashamed. 

W'ith the passage of the electoral law in July the raisofi d'iir$ 
of the constituent C&rks disappeared. The Opposition was 
considerably heartened, too, by the results of the election to the 
magistracy of the Tribunal of Constitutional Guarantees. This 
novel kind of Secemd Chamber owed its origin to the ingenuity of 
Conservatives of the agrarian group, who had l« 5 en foiled in their 
attempts during the debate on the Destitution to obtain recogni- 
tion for an elective Chamber with representation by technical and 
functional groups. A president and twenty-four members com- 
pose the Tribunal. Only two other members besides the president 
were to be elected by the Cortes, the remainder by the D>lleges 
of Lawyers, existing in every sizeable city, and by munidpol 
eouncillim suitably grouped in the natural regions of the cotmtry. 
Tbe latter were still, of course, mainly persons elected in the flint 
flush of Republican enthiLsiasm or actually appointed by the 
Govenunent to take the place of the numerous Honarditst 
couiidiiors elbowed out on account of ' politicai unreliabtlity * 
When, nevertheless, they elected, almost to a man, opponents of 
the Aaafla-Socialtst coalition, the Cortes could no longer ignort 
tbe rebufl. 

The etectmns to the Tribunal finally convinced tbe Presidefil 
that be must act. Following a solemn warning in the Cerikt by 
Seller Lerroux that continuance of the Azalla-SocialisI ooalirion 
in office would endanger the Republic itself at the neict electicMii 
(munkipal), schedukd fm November, the President tipped the 
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iianfes. DiiocHtiitiiif tlic& fact Sc&on Afafta jiui iribtilMci 
11 6mk h« called wpm Seior Imim ^ i«Si^ « 

Cabinel of Eofiitytcao concentmlkKi, mdioiit tibe Sociidisti* 
SiAor Loiioim's dcsnand for an iisiiiedia^ dii^^ wai lilitead. 
Ha {ocmad a laoisbad^ coUectkm of party leailefi» ienl die 
Ci&Am away tmtii October x, and made a typical deafi sweep of 
adminiitiratiire i^IBctats. in the mtemsta of the Radical Party — a 
pxocedint whkii ral!i|d not a littk support to the SoctaMsIs. 
When Sehor LeiTcma presented himself and his Cabinet to the 
Cmies cm October i« he peroeiiriA the overwhelming antagonism 
and» without further ado» made a public avowal of impotence : 
M&nimi ms sSuiamm, A v<^ of no ccmidence was passed, and 
th<^dtsa€CO|^ between CorUr ind President couM no kmger be 
veiled. After fmitless efforts to patch up the rents, the President 
felt j iftiied in issuing the qpxee of dissolution suid in appointing 
fl^TSbinet under Radical leadership, but witlmuPSe^or Leiroux 
himself, who bad been discredited by the * no oonhdence " 
motioci, to hold elections. The deadlcx^ between the mutually 
exclusive Radicals and Socialists waa molved,4b a matter of 
fact , only by the gorxl olhccs of Seifor Axaila himself and his 
colleague, Sehor Marcelmo Domingo| leader of file Radical- 
Socialtsts, who obtameii a promise of benevolent neutrality from 
tlie Socialist leaders. Ilic Socialist Party was, on the whole, 
relieved to be out of office. But certain sections of it, represented 
by the ex-Mmister of Labour, Sehor Largo Caballero, were 
suspicious of the President and sought to obtain guarantees that 
the .social legisktion of tlte Republic should be undisturbed. 

1 have dwell at length on this delicate parliaxiientary situatkm 
because it indicates the peeubar danger of <5'Ta«rif^ with an 
elected Parliaixieiit crmptetely divorced frcmi changed opinion in 
the country, wh^kh eicisis wlusrever thm»: is nO' constitutional 
factor such -as the iticmarthy to take the^ ’rtrain. Seior Atcala 
Zmsom. 'pla:yed his caidi with ^omsiimmale $kil« and the result 
has |tiftti,lied bis debberate cautkm. The eiatlioiis have Imthfully 
fiiiortid the swmg towaidb the Ri|^t. But., they have abo 
dammiilmled the very tea! stmng^ d the 'Socialist.«Tt«de Union 
.Parly, which, fighting m il» own mlepefi^^ 

letuined fifty-eight depttt.k!S iaaftwd in the eonstituent 

CwWi. The stlMgth of the Sodaibts is a solid 

mf 4mitk mvmmJi of whal has been accom- 
{dished te the inft two and a .half ymm of tihe RepubUc. 

ftadtcal Par^ which hm ftMkhlied the new Ca.bfiiet, and 
pnbiie sssaeailo^ of support from mpiiisenta^^ 
Agraitei WmAf, hii^ midirtaken to repeal^ or at bast m 
modify Hie mqpopubr aodal hfidaltdl. It ^^hia 

phdlMiftai^ aiimmiy foilttheprii^^ 
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Gmm^i Sanjmjo^ kmmfy t pafp^t hm, ftm 
Agra^ Refocm wffl no dbttbt stilier a inoor- 

poratioii of idaas boitowed fitMaa tibe Fascist models of the corpora- 
tive State. But, otherwise, we may look forward to a ItelfimM 
whose main buaibsess wiU be consohdatioii of the Ropdbtic. How 
predoiis the geiusnal siipp<^ of the Sodahsl-Trade llidon Party, 
adikh is assii^ so long as there is no putting hack the dock, can 
be to the Republic we have seen in tha-outbreak of anaidilst 
and syndkalist violence whkh followed the elections Socialists 
and syndicalists continue to r^iesent opposite poles, and only 
an almost inconceivable Monarchist or pseudo-Fascist could 
bring them to an alliance. ^ 

Fasdsm fwoper has as little chance of taking rofi in Spanish 
soil as Russian Communism. On tfie other hand, the TOunger 
generation has had its emoticms starred by the happenm^tn 
Germany, and \berc are those who echo the cry of young Naiis 
that democracy and Parliament, by their associations with the 
French Revolution, a^ ipso fmk^ * anachronistic and futile/ 

* Tl^ alternators to-day are Berlin or Moscow/ writes Sefior 
Valdivielso in a somewhat ^amboyant letter to the Press in 
resigning tME editorship Kp the HertMo it Madtid, a paper of the 
Left. There are many on the Rig^t who will be tcmpt^ to play 
on this theme, as may be guessed from the ironical comment of 
El DdmU, the admirmMe Cathoik daily, on the proceedings of the 
Inter-Parliainentary Conference which was meeting in Madrid 
at the beginning of October. Bui, so long as the new Government 
is as diligent to maintain law and order as its predecessors, the 
pariiamentary should be safe. Ortainly the President, 

Seflor Alcala Zamora, will never let it down Morecrver, we m 
England should never forget that the Cotits is as much a fetish 
to Spaniards as Parliament is to us. Sir George Young ^ has well 
suinmed up the position : 

CcMistitutionalism is almost as much a religioti in Spain as Comnmnlmn 
In RmNia. lit the old days the ' stones of the Constitution * were local 
li^kils a# much as is the bust in the Lenin comer ... the present Cdiisti- 
tuticm of 1^31 is a live child of the Revolution . . . it has sprung fnliy 
armed hnom the head of the old idcd, and it has at once shaken oK ths 
gwaidlanshtp al the Cmfpos Afnmdot> 

Sehor Lmoux was the obvious candidate for the Primierilitp 
of the new Cabinet ; but he does not hold the alkgknce either of 
the Right or Left. In fact representativea of both wings in the 
new Corfot united to insist that the Prime Minifter of the Calinet 
whidi held the elections, Seflor Martinea Barrios, diotBid be 
Minister of War, as a sal^iuard against any tampering with 
SeSor Azafim's thoroughgoing army reform. Six members irf the 

(IliUiiMs, yi. Od. net). 
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jnrt jfiog Oibiii^ Htttnain, among thm Seim Cirilo dd Rio, WSmis^ 
ol Apkiiiivm, mhiom expesi kiiowtedga will be mvilita&ife ii tbe 
new ocientate of the knd lelcmt The mod^te R%ht gFO<i]p» 
haire now mtmHtkmAy mvemi tlieir connexiim with the Monar* 
chtf ts axid puhtkly proclaimed allegiance to the Rtpiblk. This 
has given Seftor Leri^x" Cabinet a chance of steering the middle 
course whidh the leenlt of the elections indicated. For instance, 
the pnAibition of the itUgious Orders from any teaching in primary 
schools has been suspended in fai^ur of the more practical arrange* 
ment of replacement as and wim possible. Another concessioii 
to Catholic sentiment is the establi^ment of clergy pensions. 

rkjht-incline moveirAit has evoked a certain amount 
of Lrippsira talk from a section of the Socialists. It has also 
raille# the Left elements ^tn Catalonia, who in the municipal 
eiMtons of January 14 unfted against the RigM-Centre Camb6 
group and avenged their defeat at the genera! election. The 
{mssing of Colonel Macia was also ihe^caston for impressive 
demonstrations of loyalty to the dcmocrJfic ideakof the Revolu- 
tion. And Seftor Amha is hard at wort, behind tim scenes, cooling 
tempers on tlie I^ft ; Sehor Gil Robles, the young leader of 
A man Papuim, inspires conlidence in tie same r 6 k on the Right. 

I am conscious that I have gi\^ a picture of the new Spain 
whkh differs in perspective frem what most people imagine to 
be the conditions as a result of reading newspaper headlines. 
The bombs of Barcelona are, indeed, always with us. But the 
continued eftervesoence there should not blind us to the fact 
that the occasion for bombs and bonibast has been removed. As 
long as the Catalan <]ueslk>n lay In the way, progress towards 
cofistituticmii stmlniity was impossibte. It is Sehor Axafia's 
greatest title to fame that he tmhsed this fact and moved heaven 
and earth to get parliamentary* sanctioci:, in liadrid., for the 
Catahmii* Statute of Autommiy Ttie leeognMioik tn the Con- 
ililittioii of Spak^i ' federative: tmnknc^ies ' is the best guarantee 
that the paii^liiuiien^t^^ systeni may be. adapted to modem 
mmtamm and WKsal conditifms. Hie' fimwiss Navarre) 

have leeestly' voted their itatute liid ehould ^have no diffic^ulty in 
obtajoing thi' paihamM endorieiiMmt : there is a 

idaiiii to laMl Navane M and wimm- tlm Caihelk aisalots of that 
povtee ihai .tmve made thm pmm wKli the Rqpublk. 

iovoii^^ id local aiahm to ]o<»! hi Spain, as in 

the path iiiaiM out hw ^paihaiiimtar^ progress. 
^ mimm gNm tna by Sidlor Aaaia hhnseif whm I 
Sfiain. woail naaiove contmpcaaiy lepfoadms 
agilil. pa^hiMit^ And I am sure be is liglit ^ 


W. Hoastaix CaaTaa. 
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AUSTRIA AND THE fATICAN 

A Check to National Socialisji ? 

V 

National Socialism is a revolt against all the colceptkms of 
LibeTalism. Yet, as an instnuneiii of constmetive foiky, 
Liberaiifflcn has ij^o place in the world^tcMiay. The derisive sirtii. 
of Voltaire will break idols in the future as it has in the past, 
blit Liberalism cannot /iefend humanity against the $01 dissnt 
New jferbarisur and j^rhaps the barbarians, like Xerxes, can 
only lash the wHers of Liblrmlism. Broadly s|)eakmg, there now 
exist only t^o substantial enemies to National Socialism on 
the one hand, Socialism, knd on the other, Roman Catholicism. 
Socialism, except in the shape of Russian C^ommunism, seems at 
the moment unable to stand alone, and it has therefore bticome 
true to say that the most important m<dtf in the affairs of Central 
Europe is to be found in the relations of the Vatican with Bcrim. 
The history of at least the German race will be fumlanientally 
affected by Catholk activities in Austria in 1934, and perha{>9 in 
the Saar in 1935. 

The English public appears to be singularly iiTtnformed about 
a number of peculiarly interesting and important developments 
whkb have recently occurred in Austria ; I bidieve I am right in 
saying that Tki Times ^ for instance, ignored the Pastoral Letter 
putrfished by the Austrian bishops immediately before Chiistmas. 
Chtr Press, apparently, prefers to report Naai outrages, for this 
was only the most conspicuous of various steps taken during 
Dtcemim towards the construction of the new corporate State in 
Austria, 

The parliamentary dfsmocracy of post-war Austria may be 
said to have been mortally wounded by the slump. In its place 
Dr, DoUftiss has since March put his own dktatorihip, to be 
rif^anih^ as a transitional expedient, while his collmipm 
£nder» worked out a new Constitution upon a different basis. 
While Dr* Ender was at work, the shape of the new Austria was 
at first difficult to guess ; of Ender himself it was only known 
that, sensitive to the proximity of Switzerland— for be is pro- 
vtnctal governor of the Vorarlberg— be favoured the Swiss 
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hiqkM* ItomwliBe the vm/m fadticmi 

bikitaiti im ejwrt iiiMit thty could. TTie Socialistf 

cdleetirf $igiiatom the eammer to a petilioa to imvvm of 
a Irwk return to the denioarmtfc principles of the CmsUtmtim 
for which their leaders had origtoally been responsible : their 
coostderable stuxess todkated that at least one-third of the adult 
popitiatioii was with them. A haodfnl of Libera! totellectoali, 
no doubt* sni^^orted tlem. Beyond that, it is possible that a few 
members* both of the Christiaiy Social Party and of the Lmd- 
bmi, did the same. The Lmtibmd is a compaimtiveiy small 
peasants' party* to which Dr. Dollluss stands close ; its leader, 
WtoMer* was Vice-Chinedtor until Septmber, and. as 
stifii* he fxJuie frequent public declarations to support of the old 
pariimnentary Constitution. 

wMThe Nasis and Grots iMuischm hoped* of cqj^rse, that Hiller 
would absorb Austria before Dr. Ender's labours were completed, 
or, failing that* that Austria should ha^ become a Nad depend- 
ency, by wht>se nominal autonomy EuApe sh^ld be placated. 
The Hiimwehf clamoured for the llmmediate^totroduction of 
Fascism on the Italian model* and* w^th the CabiiMt chani^s of 
September, when Major Fey. of the Wdiwirdir* succeeded Herr 
Winklei as Vke-Chancelior. it appeared as if the Hetmwrkr would 
have its way Its members were already employed as the auxi- 
liary forces of the Govcrfiment ; its pation Mussolini still seemed* 
until October 14, to be the arbiter of Europe. Stoce that time, 
however, brave words have been unable to conceal that the 
Hmmm^r has no solid backing to Austria itMif . While, on the 
one hand, Italian funds have dwtoilled fand it has no others), im 
the Other, it has been attacked and derided for its dependence 
upcifi Italy, Ai a matter of fact* a food deal of feeling devekq>ed 
to Austria duriiif last aulinnn afainsl Iiahan iniiieiice* which at 
one time ahnost luattoed Ihoie who ifaike of Auatiia m a new 
ItaMan colony , and:, the. Chimceior htoiaeif has not escaped sharp 
critkism, .Is .padiapi' 'Wt^rth tiAmtmg to a tMioii cd the 

mi, or Second Cham^* on 'November 17 (aoine. of the i!i«m'.bers 
erf tltoi body, chkiy Sociaktotf, have conltoiied: to meet* despite 
tliC' dtepp^ <rf ite Mtti), wdton .Dr* .Dollfuss* ^ 

Forii|ii^ .l^ialir.* was qneirfioiied. mm the .liae.Hmomeiit substitu- 
tte irf a wMm talk on Rome £rom Ik. Komale^ for a broadcast 
about the laal .:ffvnl vielory of ttoi- -dd Auatiton army over the 
Ilaiiana at Htlach-Tobnato* fte coiiipllm.en'ts to 

Mniaottoi to hii: Hew Year :<apiedi were neveitheleas emphatic* 

The Eiimmsh^ pbiii lor the imw Austria has Mtberto remained 
abortive* and the ScidM Dmioaatic Party* whom immediate 

survives. In the mkidle c" Decem- 
ber the exiiperalid threatened, to so many words, to 
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loin tbair dette% eneniks, the Naeis. There wm a poiik 
the Socialishi, but DoUfuis probably knew that the threat wait a 
ccaifeaiioii of failure ; as usual, be succeeded m soothing the 
excited Bmmmekr wi^ a smiling plea for ‘ pattence and al wtU 
be well.' 

As a peasant DoUfuss has stxtmg Lm$dbufid sympathies, but 
he belongs to the Clerical Christian Social Party, and bef«ne 
everything ebe he is devout. He himself Lm made a nuinber of 
perfectly ocmristent declarations, about Austrians future ; while 
the otlm parties iirted conditionally with the ' patriotic frcmt ' 
launched by the Christian Socials in May of last year, DoUfuss 
and the Clericals have not wavercc. The Christian State, they 
have declared, is to be realised in Austria. This wiii not mean 
plagiarisms stolen from Hitler or Mtissolinl. but a sociid re* 
organisation basgd upon the Papal hncydical of 1931. usual%* 
known by its opening words, Qmadragesimo Anm.^ This great 
Papal dedaration on so^l organisation condemns the unbridled 
gr^ and wild rompetikon of modem capitalism, and deplores 
the class war vniich these haw made inevitable. Further, it 
regrets the t^aggerated power of the modem State, which has 
been acquired at the expekse of smaller corporations. It would 
tike to sec these rcviviied by a return to sometliing like the 
medueval guild system within a series of vocationally organised 
States. Betwe^ these a dose intemational co-operation slmukl 
function. And the whole should be based upon justice and 
Christian love. It will be seen that the Papal doctrine has some- 
thing in common with modem Fascism, but certain lundamentaJ 
difierences aie dear and inevitable. In (.atholic eyes, only the 
authority of the Church derives from God, and k therefore 
infallible ; the State is man’s work, and is hedged by no divinity. 
The Church has none but spiritual weapons ; she eyes askance 
the physical pis et poknUa of the unhallowed State. ' Rough 
Icwoe cannot give one man power over another, but God’s authority 
atone/ * and the*Church will recognise no Fuhrsrprimip if it be 
not founded in the Apostolic Succession. 

Mas^ people affirm that a new political form, be it Fasdit, 
Oammu^t or Socialist, must be preceded by a violent revolutian, 
or tt will not survive. But it will be seen that the Vatscan 
deniei and damns this view, and DoUf uss ’s perplexing coquetry 
with the pditkal factions which surround him becomes inteUigiUb 
as part ot his obedience to the Holy Father, for the Chosttan 
State must be built up upon loving consent, not upon dvil i^e. 
To have accepted the Hmmmihr demands would have driven the 

* rhk$ laeycUeal appitfedl *• s mqml to Lto Xlll/t Mmm Mmmmm of 
1S9J. 

• Auilritta Pattortl, Dtcmbw ai, 1951. 
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Scicialiits to m iiiiJiied^ gmiml itrikt ; txmmmip Hm Mmk, 
Ihoiipi lii^ hMm 1 mm oppressed in Ai^itria $km im . Jmm, 
coiilci tMit have cxidoitod tfao resulting civil war. 

M tile time of tbe Encydkai tibem seemed no need to take 
ffitler% raciaiiam very sericmsfy. During 1933, homm, 

Rommo has made the Pope’s attitude in this mattor 
quite clearr ^ jost before Christmas a Pastoral Letter from the 
Ausliiati bishops, w!^e re-^mphasisiiig the Qmdfogetmw Amm, 
completed the ChurQi’s condenmatioii of Nazi theories. The 
importance of this publicatiol cannot be exaggerated The 
attempted compromise between the Vatican and Berim has 
obvio^y been breaking ^wn in Germany throughout the 
autumn ; ^ new Kuiiurkm$^hm now been brought nearer by the 
German SlerQisatlon Law, The Saar Catholics have been regret* 
tmg fheir entry into the Herman front, and a Vatican observer, 
•BBnsignor Testa, spent most of December in the Saar. On 
December 21 the Austrian episcopate, after blessing the reccm* 
struction of an indefiendent and (^tho||p Austria, declared : 

Hitmanity is on* fainily boam! l)y Justice and ^fnrt : we tlimlore 
condemn tbe racml madne^ of tbe National SocmUsts, whkb leads, and 
mttst imd, to inter racial hatred and conli^t. . , . ReligtAi stands abcyve 
all nationalism, for it i$ not national but sitper-natkinal, , , . Keligkxi 
cannot be conbne<l to a single race, bat on the contraiy is called to bdng 
tbe ChxmI News to all peoples, and with it to help with the farthetance of 
their earthly welfare. . . We know very well that not all foliowera of 
National Socialism share its religions erron . , . hot the kwic of ideas 
and facts, together with eatteraal infliiences,, will hnaiy lead to a mult 
which all convi-nced Cat/hdUcs innst Join ns ^in .rejecting. 

These are excepts hmn a throog^ut muniatakaUy anti-Naa 
declaration for all Gemuiny, and ail the woiM. to see. But the 
effect of this declaration in danurting up the Nad torrent depends 
rather upon the solidity of the new sodal stracture in Austria 
than upon the bravery of its words. What, more exactly, is the 
corporate Stale in Austria to mean ? Can it he realised ? 

At the New Year Dr. -Ender made one tboae ambiguous 
and employ afreeaUe statamanta in whidi Aastriaa datmmen 
axed. Ob* fithcred that the onfliiie of his Constrtutkn aas 
oomphte, that die powem of the tednal Fresident would be 
giMtar to htoime. hut that toat df the federated provinces and 
tlwir mtoiie^paMee not materia% thfierant. With regard to 
vect^mal reftoesentatkn, the lUaister only vouchsafed the 
aimimiicciiient that the pet^, vocathmaQy tiq»rt«nted, will 
have, not onty advisory hut ah» a share to legidation. 

All the details td corponkto oipuusation, he said, must firet be 
praetkahy dotlBed oat. this was, no dwbt, a reflrmice to the 
airaagetoeid inade to December etokh Herr Sdiuita. the 
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Minister for Social as we sbotiM say, Minii^ lor 

HeaJtli— was placed at tfee head of a ammm^ to set dbotit 
the practical reaisatioii of the r^wporate State, 

This task involves a number of important praetica! iteciitoiis, 
Cathohc diiection prescribes the destruction of da» rivalriei by 
bringing together the employers and employees in each prolessioii 
into one corporation.t It also advocates a strong authcnitariaii 
Executive in the State.^ But after that tim iMogramme beconrtet 
vaguer, at a point where several important questtons arise. 
Will govimment in future be pfemarily an affair of coniiiiandi, 
or will it still be based upon consent ? Will the various members 
of the new corporations, for instance, be clecte<i from beneath 
or. as Herr Schmitr desires, nominated from above | Will the 
corporattons have, as Dr. Ender suggests, more than advisory 
rights ? This issue, whether government sliall still be baserf upon 
consent, is the real one in Austria to-day ; upon the solutionUt 
this problem depends the whole future. It will be seen that 
Dr. Ender and Herr Schpitr are on opposite sides in the matter, 
for the former ^^longs to the Left Wing, and the latter to the 
Right Wing, of the Christian Social Party, which is grievously 
divided abov^ this point ; the Chancellor’s position is not yet 
clear. "" 

The Right Wing Christian Socials stand close to the reac- 
tionary industrialists, and even to the bankrupt iandowners of 
the Beimwekf ; all these, like the Naris, are in favour of an 
out-and-out authoritarian solution, Schmitr has already taken 
a number of significant steps. In place of the democratically 
elected BdriebsrMe • he has substituted nominees to represent 
both the postal employees and those of the State hmpitais. In 
each case an e<|ual number of places have been allotted to the 
members of the Free — i.e,, Socialist— trade unions, and to those 
of the Catholic and Heimweht trade unions. As the Fref‘ trade 
unions have nearly five times the membership of the C atholic 
unions,* and as the Heimwd^r has virtually no trade union 
membemhip at all, it is inteiligibie that the S^altst workers are 
outraged by being expected to accept a mere third of the repre- 
sentation in future. They have refused to agree to it in the case 
of the Labour chambers,^ which have hitherto heart democratteahy 
elected for the purpose of watching over Labour interests. Experts 
are less interested in this dispute, since the Labour chambers wii 
in any case be incorporated with an employers' organisatsem,* 

* Sm» fli« Qumiim09imo Aww, 

« Sss tlM Pastoral Letter. 

* Enifiloyeai' tepraaiotAUvaa. 

* Fiaa trad# ttoioiui, soo.ooo : Catlaillc uhIoiib, ioS,ooo. 

* Probably tlw HmMikammir. 
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of ctetTOying bodies wbidi reprewsot carfy e«tc 
diufii is forpHeit ia ibobr fai^oor. Apiadtumi cbaiiiberi repre- 
both ciiuaei me already in operatioa. 

Mm the Catholic Church beHevei* as we baire mm. In 
aulkmty from above only withhi its own stmcture wtieie that 
aulhority daims to come from God. In eaithiy society It sites 
with the cteniMDcrals in approving the priodplc of consent.* The 
Rm^Aipod, the chief nmppaper of the Qiristian Socials, some days 
before Chrmtmm depmed a Lab^r code which should be based 
upon dietMtkm rather than agmnietit. About the same time 
other dadaratfotis against any sort of despotism came from 
Christian Social speakers in debates of the Lower Austrian 
Ih# : it hjp beo^e clear that most of the peasants, whether 
suppiMtani of the Christian^Sodals or of the Limdbund, take the 
demo cratic side. While theJLdt Wing Socialists are against any 
HBSpromise with the Catholic Church, it was •extiaordinarily 
interesting to see the A rfmUr^Zmiung, the official Socialist paper, 
making advances to the peasants on thc^iasis of falling into the 
new step, if consent, not dictatiim, ecmild indjki become the 
tune. 

Hie question now becomes : Cam the Cathol|ps and the 
Socialists in Austria really work togetner ? The Qmdragesimo 
Anm deeJares that Socialism is incompatible with Catholicism, 
chiefly l>ecause Socialism concerns itself only isith this world, 
not the next. At the moment one of the serious barriers 
bet'ween the Catholics- and the Socialists i$ the 
(doubk-earntng) law promulgated by the Dollfuss Cabinet early 
in December Id the cxxinomkaily dubious decrees for the exclu^ 
iiofi of married women from fedaral employment a wholly intte* 
Vint clause was attached, whkh will e-xpel. from (iovemment 
.scrvice^ any man- wk)- lis^ with a mman not legally (and in 
Amtrhi this presumes mligioua marriage) uiarrk^i to him. It 1$ 
obvi’mti that mmi llheraiy-imnded perioits are indapmiit at 
derkaliim steahuf this iiiifch., -eqMialy in- a. coiuitiy where the 
Cathdic Churdi nittkes divoree all but impoixible. 

Mevutthete there are vaikmi gmufw of opt’imiits in the 
mallier' nl Catlidke^Sadi^ c^Mpemlkm,. Of the- nuiei intenesting 
Left Wtef Calitohcs te Ausi-ria next lo nutbing’ t$ known abroad. 
A -cenlnry ago, M -eoiti«e.« ihehr position would- have been ev*en 
liioie hopl^ tiiWi thal of hmmmiM In France. But the m:o$t 
lenotii^^ :|Mbd- of FUfud hiidtiiy to have onded with the 
<tealhof Mono-in rSyt ; kappimt'Wlth -jUo XIIL and Fius XI. 
that all that hat been champed. Scmie <rf these young Catholics 
-'in Aoiifii have -:{cmmad^ Fureialguog, 

I 

* * Ha ww liis pwpm la htiir tiw htt vUl of naetliMr.' mM t 0 Xtll. 

* OidO' s’ite t ti t 
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wiiose aims are defined as pi^ieal freed<W>> social jnstke. and the 
destructioa of class distiactkKis, with oppositicm to every ftasa of 
reaction, of ndhtarian, Fascisn or ^cUtorship. Two <Ji Its 
leading figures ate Ridhard Redler and Michael Pfijegter; the 
latter is the author of an m^ionant pam[^t called ‘ The Qnndi 
and Socialism in the Light of the (ht^agesimo Anm,‘ nfbkh 
appeared about a year ago. Pfliegler p«^ts out the tmtailMble 
emphasis laid in the Encyclic^ upon the rift between Coni- 
munism and Socialism ; the Pope denounces the C oH a nan iati as 
incotr^ble enmies whose powW rests cm unscropiiicH» vk^eaeo, 
but be observes that modem Sociaiism has moved back towardb 
some of the traditicHial truths of Christianity. Pflie^ber goes on 
to show how much the Linz Pro^amme (1926) of Austrian 
Social Democrats has in common with the Catholicism of Pius XL, 
for both condemn huge prt^rties .whilo respecting the ^vate 
possessions of peasants and workers, both advocate a discrinAu- 
ing State mterference against unprincipled capitalism, and so on. 
Even the dogmatic di&rence does not, to Pfiiegler, seian insuper* 
able. He obS^gves t&t ^, English Socialism escaped the Holy 
Father's ban because, unlike its Continental allies, it works 
without dealing war ujon the Churches. Let the O^ntinentaj 
Socialists stick to the view that religion is the private afiair of 
each individual, and they need not clash with the Church when it 
urges men to think in terms of the next world. If Pfliegler here 
seems dangerously optimistic, there is no denying his final point 
that Social Democracy in Austria depends to a considerable 
extent upon members who are still Mass-going ; since it knows 
that it has no prospect of winning support from a majority of 
the Austrians, it is now in a position to cherish its Catholic 
members, and, indeed, to co-operate with ail Catholics who show 
a leftward inclination. The Catholic Church. Pfliegler holds, 
should make the most of this situation. The Pfliegler group are. 
of coarse, in dose sympathy with some of the leaders of the 
Catholic trade aniotLs, among whom a metal-worker, Otto 
Bauer— not to be confused with the Socialist leader-~-is pro- 
minoit. It is important, too. that the Primate, Cardinal Iniiitzer. 
is an enlightraed and socially-minded man who ctmunatids a vwy 
geseral respect. 

Whether the Vatican is, or indeed can be, as socially tm- 
ligfatened as Pfliegler desires is extrmely doubtful. And ft» fbe 
Austrian Sodalists, compromise with the Vatican would be 
even more bitter ; they would risk the loss of their youngest and 
keenest members, and they would risk the birth of a 
undraground Communism in Austria, where until now Com- 
munism has scarcely existed. They wouhi lose to the anti- 
derical Nazis, too. But the alternative for the Social Demo- 
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cmlk Buty is deii'th* wbetiier^ tliey perish in a allow 

theiiisetyes to be bled to death throi^ the ledemi confiacalimi 
of Vienna's money* and the gmdnal snpersemion of all 
oifanmtions where their infiuence was strong. The Afimim* 
filling continues to convey suggestions {#.g , on Januaiy^ 13) that 
the Right Wing Socialists will katl the party into alliance mth the 
Leif Whig Catholics. On December 2^9 the newspaper appeared 
with an exceed^i^^ hgig revie# of a book called Auftmu, Baw- 
sidm mr .sosialeii by Dr. Oskar Katann, a 

member of another of these benevolent Catholic groups within 
the Leo Society. The reviewer hopes that the decisioa of the 
Austrian bishops* cofifer«nce#f the beginning of December, by 
wbf:h all pHests were forced to withdraw from political activity 
in tbf^piiristian Social Parly, will mean that the bishops and the 
10101 of the Encycitcal will he strengthened at thg expense of the 
reiu:tionary elements in the party. He points out with satis- 
faction that Katann justifies the class war Jf it be pursued without 
hatred, since, in the wonis of DoUfuss himself (^ril i, 1933). it 
came from abos^e, and the class-cons*:iousness m the exploited 
workers was only the result Finally, Katann ‘’urs over the 
Papal words ’ nmw paUs/ simmi caiJi$licus proi^us %sse d peri 
nmmms sociMisia/ Rather he holds that Socialism and Chris- 
tianity are morally Imketl together, and that the Church should 
long ago have fostered the Socialist movement and upheld its 
economic message Now. in the interests of Europ^ran civilisation, 
Christianity and Socmlism must find one another 

So we are back at the thtme that Catholkisin cam save 
Austria's integrity, if it can work with Socialism : there is no 
serious alternative but abi»orptioi!i into Nari Cirennan3^ The clanger 
■of this, though It has now been wa,rd.ed off for nearly a year, 
remains at toast as acute . Bediti has not slackesed its campaigii , 
aiid> ifNStick mMi swis in drenching Auitria wifli Nalmal Scaial'ist 
ptopagimda ; (kmiany, mmwmi, m the moat powerful fomigner 
m Austrian hiduitiry;^^*' A lew nmnths ago ! titod to show in the 

** tkow lia»duBeiit«I is the conikt 
b i ti ww a the iitetests town eadi cewitiy in AoMiie. If the 
hitteiiMw of Ihk ctu^ has been feintti' snftecied hy the slight 
of ^ hmt tm amnths, an enonnous 
fMiOftdnB nMBaiBa Tlet peasnnts to (tonoaay aie probably less 
jpleillld than ibe todnetrni worlwM arith the fraits of a 
y«iir*s NatkMial Soctotea, bitt ttoi «pf«al of its prophets to the 
pwtouit tBMntaity renatos tienienfkmsiy potent. It can scarcely 

'■■'il igriMHinniit * 

f«m eoMMva to Awerto. tor tomaot, tlw Alfto^ lfr*itaa«. it 
ilillhr 'Mtoi: W Tiyiim and Omm hmrf todostry. 

ti: * tlw S*iolMi of Axplftos* less. 
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be toa often repeated that tbe peasant origin of ilie C2iinK»8or 
bimieif explains a certain evident susceptibility. Thaie tit 
nearly always niinoiirs in Vienna that Dollfitss has been intf%iii*lg 
with the Natis, and they are not always grwndless 
The fresh wave of Nasi demonstrations and onliagw, erf liliicJi 
news amm in daily as I write, is said to be the aniww to the 
breakdown of the last attempt at negotiation* So aAaiiimIrfy is 
the Nari propaganda done that the nieii|f»ers of the iawrfiimrf, 
which is pledged to resist dictaic«rs and preserve the priiid{rfe erf 
democratic cmisent, are persuaold to believe that mmmmm to 
Germany would not belie the pledge, 'fhe Lmihmd disapproves 
of DoUfuss, for it has been persua^*!d to believe the qnaird with 
Germany tmnecessary. Through the Lanibumd, tli#Na«i» jRish 
a demand for Dr Rintelen as the Chancellor who woul<^make 
an end of this quarrel* Rintelen, the ex-govemor of Styri|^is 
at the moment Austrian Arnl>assador in Rome, where one cannot 
but suppose the Nazis are glad to have him in touch with one 
of Hitler ’s most trust edfjinbassadors. Herr von HasselL Tlmugh 
Rintelen did nw* openly g«.) Nazi with the Styrian Hmmmehf. it 
is interesting to find that none but Nazis and Landbundkr trust 
him ; it is rfbvious that jf^jstria's independence, with Rintelen as 
Chanceilor, would cease to be anything but nominal 

If the Landbumd is in many ways little but an instrument for 
the Nazis, recent developments in the Heimw^hr are even more 
dangerous for the survival of Austria. It appears that on 
January 12 the Heimwehr leader, Count Alberti, w^is foimd by the 
police in campany with the Nazi leader, Fraucnfeld, and two of 
bis confederates.^* The real meaning of this is that, in spite of 
the bitter fighting and the unpleasant reprisals between Heimmekr 
and Nazi youths (in Innsbruck, for imtance) the Heinmehr 
rank and hie have been melting away to the Nazis, Some of the 
Heimwekr recruits, it is true, are ^ialists who were hard up 
for something to do. Thes«? little confusions occur so easily in 
Austria, and the Heinmehr man Schwaninger, who was killed 
by the Germans on the Kufitein frontier and received a State 
jEuneral, was the loyal son of a local Socialist leader. But thii was 
incidental, and even Socialists sometimes go Nazi The Hmmekf 
chief. Prince Stahremberg, is notoriously unstable, and while wm 
like Minister Fey are probably staunch tn their enmity to fUtler, 
they cannot give the Heinmehr movement the soMity it ta^. 
At bottom, both Nazis and HeimwB^f in Austria are the mortal 
enemies of the Socialist workers of the dty of Vienna* 

The integrity of Austria and all it implies, the stenunlng of 
the Nazi tide, depends, then, upon how clearly both Pius XI. and 

An oflIciiLl ol the Cj«riiia]i Foreifn Othce, Prince Joilaa nl WsliSich^Pyf* 
moot, WM Abo iorprised At Herr Frmtienfeld'i. 
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OiKKMlier see ^ neccadty for CatiH^Soda]i$t 

co-operation. To tuip on k not to liarp bock to the <M 
Sed-JBtock coeJitkn Weimar-GensaaBy, where the CsthoUcs 
wore to a mtOOTity. In Cathc^ Anuria, whore Pfotestantisto 
Bourodiy exbts. the conflict, in the mind (d the cnrdmary peasant 
or factory hand, between tlw religion ai his fathers and the 
intaeats of hia class could be ended, and a positive coherence «rf 
impahwa take its |)iatj|. If DoUfuss does not gra^ this need, 
may he not ^ be dnven out with mockery and scorn ? Nor 
must it be suffxated that Austriaft«a feel secure even if a wise and 
constnictive conoliattoa be achieved by Cardinal Innitzo' and 
the Inshops. Tbere is dangaf^or Austria if Germany's eomomic 
redlvery — dnt in terms of Dr. Goebbels' propaganda figures, but 
in fa<^^— goes faster than tl^t of Austria. And a^in, if a rearmed 
QHpany answers the call of the Austrian Nazis, will R<»ne, or 
PMts. or Geneva really act ? * 

There are 6,000,000 Austriaia with a long tradition of ex- 
quisite adiievement behind them. lAany ifl us are msceptible when 
they cry for help in order that the fiieolTCemiaiilkvilisation may 
be kept alight. There are less than 1.000,000 Saarlknder, and 
they live, not among the towers of Fi^er von Erltlph. but in a 
network of factory chimneys. Yet here in many ways is the 
Austrian problem in miniature. There are voices here raised in 
appeal for the retention <d these square miles from the menace of 
the concentration camp. And in a way the Saar, though the vast 
majority of Englishmen are probably oblivious of the matter, is a 
more definite responsibility to us. The Saai has been handed 
over to the League fw the League to asceitaio its real wisbea 
next year. At the inmn^t of writing the meutoers of the Govern- 
ing CommitsKtn lor the year from April *, 1954, are being 
nommated wid the c^gan^tum of the piSiaek* in 1935 being 
discussed, bi the piSbkeiu the. .Saarttader are to declare wbettar 
they wish to beoame Ganwn, or WtmsAi, or .tetam the sMmi fwo 
uodiHr a CommiHiioo of the League d Mkttiona. The Frtmch can 
do Mttle, because they have a {Hied, interest, not in a posnbk 
Flench vote— lor that is .impMsiMe— hut m ^the letontioii o( the 
sMwsfWo. »Bt the SaaiMiwkir ed» dread the rule of the Nazis 
look to Ehgtwad, edm iliaidd be dtaattopeded, for hdp. The 
Eni^ttsh president of the Lwfae Cttomwtoww in tte Saar, Mr. 

la, at dw nuMoeiit, bmag vkdtatdy attadml m Germany tor 
Us toteenpto to wMbatowi tha liaU totoodsation of the Saar ; U 
M to ba bepad that pobde ofaUen witt toow some t^pa 

d i^ppteciating Us ackimi. 

'SIm! lUaiaitaMl# batowen toa Atartrian question and that ai 
tile Soar Iks in tisi faU tost the Saarlinder, too, ore cJifestoMtolly 
Goidtoiie ; 70 phr cant am ofBda% Catholic, and nearly 50 per 
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emt wtcd for tim Cmtre Piity in the ritecttoa <rf 
Tht vMtor from the Vatican* Mcmstgoor Testa* te dtoi to lotittii 
to Saaihriickeii soon ; it aecmis that he is the Ciiria'i ea|iiit^ fo 
fiAisdim, mi bm Upper Sflesian experieoce : it iritoiiM be iiotod 
that Plus XL hmsdi was Nuncio in Poknd at the time of the 
Uf^r Silestan ^hMscsfr. It was thought, at one point* that the 
Pope nnght moim the Saar territory from the eccleatetkai 
jurladictloii the two German Bishops o^Trier and Speyer, but* 
though tibat proposal has beenj^shelved* it is certain that Testa 
took nmcfa news to Rome at Cmristmas. For many of the Saar 
Catholics aie bitterly regretting their absorption in the Saar 
German front. It is clear that if the Vatican exerts its sniuence 
on behalf of the Leagtie. and if the Catholic mhabi^lilnt8 of 
Saar believe in the secrecy of the plMscik, they will vote fm the 
maintenance oi the staim quo. ^ 

The Naxis iA the Saar, heavily subsidised from Berlin, have 
succeeded in establishing a Reign of Tenor which the Govern- 
ing Commission can b^ly modify to a small degree. Their 
chief weapon n the implication that the pUbisciti will not be 
secret* and that a terrible punishment awaits those who do not 
vote for Gei^nany. In Navember 1932 36 per cent, of the popu- 
ktiofi voted Socialist or Communist, and only r6 per cent. Naxi 
and Nationalist. That was a bad moment for the Naxis, who lost 
2*000,000 votes at the Reick election at the time* and it may be 
safely presumed that some of the Red 36 per cent, have since that 
time gone over to the Brown Shirts. For the Socialists and Com- 
munists* like the Austrian Socialists* were the enthusiasts for 
* Back to Germany** and have had to achieve a leonentation. 
The Communists* who far outnumber the Socialists* aie not very 
leliaUe material* but the Socialists in Max Braun have an admir- 
able leader, and a constant stream of refugees from the Roick 
defeats the dangers of apathy* and counters the propaganda of 
the Naxis. It remains true* however, that neither the Second 
Intmiatioiial, nor yet the Third* can save the Saar alone ; when 
aB is said and done* it will be the Vatican which decide* if the 
Naxis omnot shake its hold upon the Saa^. 

It is only necessary to glance at the ecclesiastical strugi^ 
now going on within Germany itself to realise the fundamenlal 
nature of the clash between Christianity and National SocialteL 
Of kte* and especially tn England, the struggle of the Lutheran 
pastors against German Christian tnBuences has moimpdlised 
the Ihneligfat. But the resistance of Rome is something vastly 
more important than that of a small national Church* and it Im 
been |ust as determined. Both sid^ know perfectly well that the 
Concordat has broken down ^ ; the tritterest conflict of all has 

M * AU ths world loiowf how otnliiod ndailoiii sr« bolwMii Ststo and Chnvi^ 
la tho Gomaa Ssuk/ (Aaolriaa Paatoral JUtttar. Dacaaihar st* 1935.) 
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•ritoD om dw educsttoiMl damm. Qmdfeal FmBudm, of 
Mfloidli. ha* ppeadied otBijist aati-Semttism non iiun 

toy Lutberaa. Mioiy ^4liolics, who at iint hoped thi^ eo^ 
work wfdt the Nazi have otirdy abaadoMd tiwt hope ; 
of tiHNW, (me is Dr. Bomewaaser, Bidiop of Trier, in whose diooeee 
most of the Saar tmitory ties. Fot the Niukmal SociaUst, awn- 
over, Aastria is only a n^imentaJ area in the Third Rekk ; die 
Catholic Conpew ii% Vienna in S^Thoaber and tki Indiops’ 
Pastoni were therefore no mere external events. The Gating 
Church encircles the Nazis ; ircan thwart them in Austria and 
the Saar, but it is strong akwg their eastern frontier too, m 
Poland and in Czecho-Slovakiii. Just recently, too, the Vatican has 
scared a slbcere in the heart of the «iemy country, for Hitler has 
accesyted the nomination, «s Cathdk Bishop of Berlin, of an out- 
^yipken enemy to his prineipies. It is also extremely significant 
that Herr Kossmann, the native representatW on the Saar 
Commission and a Catholic, who has hitherto put his German 
loyalty first, has now joined with his ft|ir coili^pies in signing a 
report which goes far to expose Nasi methods imhe Saar. It will 
take more than Herr von Papen's speech at Gldwitz (January 13 ) 
to he.it the breach. | 4 

However much they conflict in matters of belief, it is common 
to Socialists and to Christians to value the quality of the 
iudivtdual, and at the same time—indeed, for that rery reascm— 
to feet sympathy and respect for the unfortunate If this be 
fully considered, together with the Catholic stand against racial 
fanaticism, have not the Voung Cathcflics of Austrfo, who ay 
for co-operation with Sociaiism. acquired a new importance 
since the (iermaii Revoiutioo ? The Cadmlic-SoGialist alliance 
need only be made for this life ; the allies can stiO disagree abmit 
the next. Even Use Marxist view that religion is the people’s 
opima. which Ffiug^ difficult. couM be ejqxessed in terms 
which many a cardinal must have used. One has oidy to turn to 
land Acton's Msays to fa»ro of tlm provuiOQ the Cathcflic 
Chardi ea» nnke for its ikMmmkt. Do not the test Litmais, 
therefore,, befong fo 'dw aflteaGe.t too f The chfiMno in the 
HadMMl SocteBst schoob of Gemaiiy to4i^ an tau^t to 
baiilib synyn^y Itodi their bereta. Erich KlMner was once 
a Soetel Denwomt, but he iws io Ewe m Hitlnr’s Getmany ; Dm 
F teymte Kkummmm, hte tete Iwdt for cfaUdheo, is a tragic 
MlteeliBn of dm oonpidtsiy bndaltty araond him. Is it not the 
otevaalb hour for (Mstteu, Seeteltets, uid the teat Lihenb to 
•By fo tkdendi. as Kwtww pfon^, the dndliMtioB of Ewope ? 

Eusabsis mSK-tliMtli. 
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THE RESTRICTFON OF PEODUCTION 

I 

In the dust of battle between " staWlisationists * and " refla- 
tionlsts * (or, as one would say, bt#'- for the Amerkan habit of 
gatherii^ syllables, stabilisers and refiaters), the doctfbie of tie 
restriction of prodoction seems to gaiir the day by wearinf the 
emblefiis of both ^rmies, and uttering Indifferently their rival vmi.. 
cries — * adjusanent " and ' higher prices/ The British CfOvem- 
ment, under the influen<^ of Mr, Elliot and other professors of 
the * economics ^of glut? vies with Mr. Roosevelt in paying 
allegiance to thirlSoctrine. 'It must be taken seriously, for it is 
already at gnjps with our daily lives. 

UnfortunAely, its fiX|xAents rarely make clear whether they 
favour restriction as a means of escape from the slump, or as a 
permanent policy to meet a perpetual tendency of primary 
production to increase faster than demand. Do they want to 
attack low prkes as such, or do they want to establish a better 
balance between industry and agTiculture, by preventing the 
latter’s f>eriodicai surfeits ? Since the emphasis, however, is 
usually on the hardness of the times, and on the need for inffaiing 
the gmerai price level, we may fairly begin by examining the 
theoretical soundness of restricting the supply of immaiy^ products 
with a view to raising average prices. There are plenty of 
historical cases to guide us, but the historical argument is not in 
Itself conclusive. History does not always repeat itwdl It 
revolves in its discouraging cycle only when the gravitationil 
lleM of some general fact draws it back to its starting-point. 

The problem most be approached from two angles— if st, 
that of i^odiJctkm, and, second, that of demand. In any indiiitfy. 
needksa to say, there is no such thing as a single ' cost of {uodne^ 
tkm/ There arc low-cost and higb<ost producers, acoordtm to 
tiieif ability, situation or other relative ^vantages ; moiXboWi 
for every pfodurser there may be a considerable variation of 
between one part of his output and another . This iniiie 

or ptent— is tnme or less economic than that, as a unit ot pioduo* 
tkm. At aiyr given numient, with a determiiiate market prke 
for the product, there will be some producers (or, to be more 
accurate, some units of production) selling at cost price, some 
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b^ikm and some aixive coat firice. Wo can rnjpmmt I3w 
Mtbmmt imila of podoctioit bf a m^m of notdbas $img a acafe 
of otit|mt ocmUs; dMciod M0 two bfmi groups bj tli€ market 
{Nfica of Tile make-op c4 these 

it mMmtfy cbanc^ r irtt, because the market price rfiifls, 
lor teaftotis eitiier of demand or of sti{qrfy ; second , because the 
efhntt of the hsm effickmt producers to cut thetr costs, ooufded 
with the mmm intfoduifi<»* Umm and inventions, alters 

the relative pcMdtioits of the dtlk^mt producers along the scale ; 
third, because some highHXMit producers are driven oli the market 
altogether, and are replaced by new entrants into the industry 
or by more fortunate competitdbi who eiqpand their production. 

Tie systefi of production costs, to which the policy of restric- 
tion haj|pto be applied, is thearfore not uniform, but unstable, not 
Stulls dynamic . One result of any restriction ^eme, which 
must perforce he based on the existing distribution of output 
among the differtmt pcrxlucers, is a tempopury freexing of that 
tiormally fluid system The low-cost pripucer i^forbidden to 
expand his output, wiiile for the high-cost producerthe obligation 
to prtxlitce no mon* than a certain quota implies the ri^t to 
produce no kss He acquires, -in factf an artificial^ nuisance 
value. Thus the nonnal process of cost reduction, through the 
gradual repiacemeni of high-cost by low-cost producers, is 
forcibly arrested. We need scarcely wonder, therefore, that 
projKjssib for restriction of production are commonly greeted 
much more favotirably by high-emt producers, -who are fosing 
anyway, and wtiose only hope is a rise of prices, than by low-cost 
pr^ucers, who see in the stheme the defeat of thetr prospects of 
ex|>andifig both output and profits at the expense of their ccwm- 
perilort..:. 'Sooner or later, unless the scheme is h^ighty ftsxible. 
the 'low-eoal prciducsRrs., mid thmm wha«»’ superior enterprise or 
resoiiixx$a enaHe them to lake pffor advaittagt of new mvenrions. 
me bound to revolt againit such tmrktiom. 

This, ymmm, it to Imnp one ttage of the arpunent. What 
ehiiiice bas^ liw sch.eme of securing at kenal a temporary’ 

rise ol prieet I The aniwir. of cnutui!. m shnpie:. If the liheme 
is and: It. 'teeognhit^ by oporahpii on markets 

at tilfiirfy In iwiiiii: ttfiiKStive* then to the iquida- 

tkm Ot miMng tlodai) it 'it bmmd to mmm tome rise of prices 
for the thiie: b^ag. How gtoaf a rte w#' depend, on ahat 

mmmrnu 'Cai the el domand .for €mii.fiiodity in 

queatfoit... : the demand' for ia gtneraily mekstk ; 

that ii to tay« Itnl aa a laift fafi of prkos has. :liltle effect in 
tlmiiitd:,. a. oonafe^mble rise of inrices wfll 

not gromiy dMnMi imMUfriiofi. On that count aJone, hetw* 

' et ' a’’''liiiiiet'loii. acheine ''art' :good~pefliap6''too 
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goodL stnce tim mmMmt advance of price mlglit be co ilMf Mi 
^dden that the adhenie would explode like an 

Theie is another aspect of the demand side which ii not so 
favomable. Let m suppose, for mstanoe, that iriieat ii ttie 
commodity to be restricted, and that the fxfice rises fimn &. 
to 8s» a bushel, while demand falls only from 500,000^000 busheh 
to 450,000|OCM> bushels. Production, we wIB inmidne, has been 
restricted the latter figure. Ihm % total sum paid for the 
wheat has risen from £i5o,o<^,ooo to £180,000,000. Pufchaaem 
of wheat, having thus paid ^30,000,000 ejctra for theif wheat, 
are left with £30,000.000 less to spend on other commodities. Of 
course the wheat producers ha.^e precisely that amcaint more 
to spend, but it is now clear that what has bceiluacccsnpnshed 
is a redistnbution of money-incomes, not the creatio9 „of new 
money-ti^me. The vaunted ' iEcreased purchasii^ 
the farming community ’ merely replaces purchasing power lost 
by the rest of the population. 

Indeed, m the i ircumstanciHs commonly held to justify 
restrictive p<mcies — namely, the existence of a surfilus stock of 
primary pr^ucts in the slough of a business slump —it is doubtful 
whether *^he tmnsferr^^ purdiasing power fully replaces that 
which is lost. ITie very load of debt that demands a policy of 
price-raising tends to bring about a net loss of purchasing power. 
Some part at least — perhaps a large part — of the farmer’s extra 
2s. a bushel goes tow^ards fjaying his debts, and is thereupon 
soaked up by the thirsty sponge of a credit system which either 
has no o|>portunities of reinvesting the money, or is forced to 
concentrate on increasing the ratio of its own liquid resources. 
Heiace. while the prices of tiie restricted ermunodities rise, the 
average price of other commodities tends to fall, in accordance 
with the loss of purchasing power available for s|:jendmg upon 
them. Restriction of production is certainly not an inflationary 
polky. and its effects may include some measure of further ddBatian. 

This argument is reinforced by another, more abstruse but 
no less convincing. If we assume a constant total of savings 
{1.#,, income not spent for consumption, whether hoarded or 
invested), then the average level of prices tends to move tipwards 
or downwards with the volume of ‘ real investment/ A curtaib 
moit of investment, for instance, drives down prices bemuse it 
reduces the flow of purchasing power. Now real mvesftiiiiit* as 
defined for the purpose of the above monetary pitipositioiii liim 
two main forms : on the one hand, the building of faicMiiiv 
o^tnicticm of roads, the purchase of new machinery, and olimr 
kinds of capital {mstmetim ; and on the other, the iMCCiii««ili^^ 
of stocks of cooiiiiodities, vdifch is just as mudi tovestmeiit as 
aommuhtiiif ct bricks and callhif tbesn hotiiea» ottees m 
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iaclofMC. If •todu of coaiiB«>ditia» dmaikh ia i^pngiM 
AMico«iatitBi(pa«g>tiwein«os^^ PkocW^ sodi » f»dh»tioB 
i^^rtoeiv oROBiicMiljr fonos Uie tetdkig object <d nstii^^ 

MOoe, mlBMi die thawing the (»ptt^ invested ra those ^ocici 
is hehmoed by an eqnavaieBt increase of investment of the other 
Und. the v«ry success <rf the scheme in achieving ite immediate 
<di$e^ wtjplies its hulme to arrmt a general fall of prices. 

ihiwew valuable, therefore, policies vi lestrictmg supply 
may be in leadjustii^rUie distribation of mcome between one 
section of a community and anoftier. they are not calculated to 
lesttwe the activity of bosmess in gmieral. or to enlaurge the 
aggre^te volume of employment. Indeed, in so far as they 
mvalve a reduction of the labour force in the industries directly 
affected, they are likely to i^^vate the unemploymeot prcddem. 
To tlift ocmdtision must b| appended one main qualificatimi. 
aPWie monetary equation, im most variable factm*. and the one 
most directly associated with the volume of busuress tumovar, 
is the eo-caUed ‘ velocity of circalati<mh of money and credit. 
If, then, the mass of people expect the restiiq^bn sdiemes to 
raise prices, and if in anticipation of h^er prices generally they 
accelerate their buying by depicting hoards, t^n bosineas 
may be launched on a sdf-stimulatmg revival. 

The ftmdamental fallacy of arguments in favour of restriction 
as a cure for a slump is that they treat the low ievid of prices, 
whkh is a symptom of defmssion, as if it were the disease itsdf. 
Some exponents, avoiding tha error, ctmtoid that the slump is 
caused by over-production of primary commodities, and that 
until that process can be checked no mfiatiooary or other 
expedient can be pmaaae&tiy succearful. This is no place to 
air the wbola theory <x{ business cycles, but whether or not over- 
production is a cause of ilnmps, primary producrion certainly 
dew tcami to incraaae fastm than effective dmaand, and this hoMli 
an alement of iiiMtl^ty to the whtde busbieas sptom. The 
roasan is that.'primai^ productioa mermMs hi ttSmacy, with the 
aid ol medumkal and chemical sdeooe, at least as ra{d^ as ttie 
^ai waahli el wochl. On the o^ur himd, as real income 
'taiGriaaas a dhahadia^ ^fnofiottlQn of it is devoid to primary 
: pw w l a nt» and a iMag to the higher stages d manu- 

IhdMi^mMltosmvicm^^ Time, wtff the kastdbcient 

pim i h i eaw m» onl, primary pritocs have a pnrpetual 

hMsiwcy to faU. pariodieaily lo qpdte manmniierative levels. 
UMi adght not be d eerions ConseqacSKe for the rest d the world 
warn it not for two facta. Fhd. creditor coontries or communities, 
pnetml^ qpaaldng. am eagafed mamly in taooodaiy podncthm. 
widls d^lor hMmawiMai ara eagagad mainly in agritiiltam and 
tNhnr pfamiir mhadribs. Iba wIm^ debt syatom. ahiih is 
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f5iipr«ss«5d. ia coasfcaat mmty figam* teodbi la pi; mA irf §m m 
prtoary prices fall. The second fact k that the creditor Mllititoi 
themselves possess mmor primary industri«» which Ibiy dilMsi 
against' the failing' :|mces» thus accentuating the 
and the difficulties of the pcimaiy'-prcKlucing countrict pmiler. 

If restriction of supply is to meet these ciicumstimocwi* thim 
it must he ad|ustable to changiiag demand, and it intisl pmMB 
for the elimination of the least efficient eiemimts of imKhietion. 
not merely at the start of its career, 6tit cootinuouily m the 
producti\ity of the remainder ilicreases> Fmtbmxum, M abould 
be associated in some w^ay with the regulation of inleimti^^ 
capital movements and debt pa3^ents, since it is in that coi- 
nexion that its principai justification is to be found. ^Its faurpoie, 
in fact, would be to enable the debtors to pay their debts. At 
present, imhappily, many restrictic^ schemes seem desi|iicd to 
make it more ififficuh for them to do so. 

For instance, the restriction of production of beef and mutton, 
or of dairy products, ii^st aim at helping Australia, New Zealand, 
Aigcntina. an^the resi to fmy their debts to this country. If 
the result of re^rktion is not that creditor countries like ouiselveai 
pay more Jor their of the restricted commodities from 

the debtor countries, then the scheme has defeated its own end. 
Attention to that principle shows how easy it is lor purely 
nationalistic p>lkie5 to masquerade in the insignia of the 
* economics of glut/ Further; even if {thanks to the melasikity 
of demand) the creditor countries do psiy more in money for a 
smaller volume of products, the released labour and capital in 
the debtor countries must find some employment ; and where 
are they to find it save in the secondary industries that compete 
with the exports of the creditors ? If New Zealand produces km 
mutton and less butter and cheese, she must produce more 
manufactures, unless she is to lose population. Of course, this 
is only to say that we cannot at once be paid our debts and have 
a favourable balance of trade (except by dint of large exports of 
capital) ; but it does lend additkmai point to the waming against 
pursuing restrictive policies in creditor countries for reasons of 
eootioiiiic nationalism. 

These criticisms, of course, aRply to the questkm of restito^ 
in general, without reference to the needs of any pniltoit^ 
industry. It may well be, not merely that primary piodimtieii 
as a whole tends secularly towards a condition of over«*e«^pi|%i 
but also that individual primary industries have spectol 
of this kind. Against the organisalion of indostriei by their own 
action fear their own ends there is only the general dbjeotion^^^ M 
the consumer may be mulcted by extortionate mmiotptAy. On 
the other hand, as soon as we consider indivkhial caaii we 
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up agaiast ptactkal diScnltiet evm tame fepnidaiAe thaa tibe 
tbeoretical iallactes that bavv bean eaumerated. Ftet unong 
thisn is the dPailtjr of tnchudventas. which is priaiaxiy a 
fnc^phkal Wbm <a«, for instaac^, with diamaticis) 

the soatces of suf^iiy are atoost ali contained within a restricted 
area, n^jnktim of ootpat is a simpks enoogh matter, especiaily 
if official «HnptihH»a can be involted. By omtrast . the Stevenson 
rubber scheme is a^notoriim example of failure throi^h 
the mwiasioo of an im^rtant are^ — in this case the Netherlands 
East indies. The proportion or world output produced in the 
controlted (i.e. BritMi) areas fell from 67 per cent, to 49 per 
cent, darmg the camaicy ol^he scheme. The Canadian wheat 
poffis wereftnabte to control the market, axm^ other reasons, 
becat^ the other great w^t-growing countries were not pur- 
mu|g a similar policy to theirs. The copper export ring in the 
Turned States was baffled in its attempt to holB up the world 
price by the existence of important outside sources of supply. 
This, it may be remarked, is not merely inau^ual difficulty of 
restriction schemes, it is a lasting threat. AnyfHrea which sees 
its advantage in so doing is liable to dcnotmce the agreonent, 
nor is there any international Govemnj^t to compeiipoaftmnity. 

The secoml difficulty is the competition of aitemative products. 
The Stevenson rubber scheme suffered the further handicap that 
the high price which it procured for rubber turned tiu: attention of 
users and merchants to the possibilities of reclamation During 
Its currency the annual output of redamied rubber m the United 
States rose from <19,000 tons to 174,000 t<w» Again, wheat and 
maixe are alternative feeding-stufte, according to their relative 
}»ices. in many agriculturel areas. Different base metafe are 
in some of thefe uses interchangeable. Tbe plans of ' Cosach ' 
to oentroi the production of Chilr nitrate sin^y collapsed before 
the competition of the synthetic pauduct 

These facts brmg to aund another campiicatiQn. Many 
pramuy products are produced in defeoife association with one 
■sioiiMer fonder' wffiai:' eoenamk theorisre caff oemditiom of * jmnt 
Woof and 'Ondton, for insbuice. are inexorably 
ooanecled, and aiivwr fe now veiy laifely p«tidiM»d; as a by-product 
of 'bajemnefeal: A mOgk^tn pKogmmum wh^ suited 

«ne cconintMiity ndiht oat snit tfe nMe. Why, for example, 
nhcMild AMtroiiMi paatmtffiks stdosit to nstrictkHi of the supfffy 
of mutton and tomb if wool k for thorn the tffiief money-making 
product ol thb ffieqi and meat; » onty a side-iM ? Again, the 
loepmner cd leatrictfoR is ooastaBtfy up agahntt the dfflkulty Utat 
wiM is foneiffl^ head and is faimighi and 

sold bi a aii^doimudlMt snny tadude a nmaber of difierint "rticlw 
diMfogBidtod hy their uam and the tastes of ummmma. 
Van cXV-4la «a« a 
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Urns whiit. * inumg o/fket citagocliii tlii ioft 

niMt » whidi is wmI nudnfy for cakes and Maoiili, aiMi tlie Isud 
Mimitobft grades Mential for makfog teiad. Tie iigaklsoii af 
the baixm iiiaikcet m tlfo atfoiitim la the 

that, as for as the houaemle is ccmcemed, Daatsh baeoii is a quite 
diSeieat article frem English bacon, and mutli an a|^{mciably 
hig^erprice. Ilie nieat quofo has likewise eaposed 
in the sources and the markets lor chiUed troam and Iresh beef , 
yet tbe economic interdependfsice of them all. It is a very 
convoluted and nicely adjustcA mechanism that the restricler 
seelis to curb and amend to his own purposes. 

Finally and critically, there is%the difficulty of enforciiig the 
restriction on the individual producer. This im$ not Vt a 
troublesome matter udrere the number oi {producers is |pr, or 
where they are capitalisticaily organised so that financial rmr ^ ts 
can be appiiecf Tin and tea, for instance, are in this respect 
fovonrable subjects for restriction ; this m no doubt one of the 
prtncipai reas^ whi^soch pohdes have be^ notably more 
snccei^i wtthwhem than with other commodities. But it is for 
otherwise with most primary |nodocts. For instance, apart from 
any views /he Eoropeanf^ilantm may hold, tbe grave practkai 
difficulty oi controlling the native rubber-grower has so far 
prevented the incluskNB of the Netherlands East Indies in any 
rubber restriction scheme. 

It is useless to evade the difficulty by hrst applying the 
restriction to exports and lea\dng the control of the individual 
producer to the future. The natural result is the accumulation 
of stocks withheld from export, stocks which someone ^ipresuiii* 
ably the Government if the scheme is an official one- has to 
purchase or ftnance at great cost. This has been one of the 
causes of the break-down of successive schemes for coffee re- 
vaknisation in Brazil. It is a satisfactory method only when the 
surplus is a temporaiy one, the result of abnormally favourable 
weather conditions, and when the purpose is to prevent shippers 
from spoiling the price by throwing the whole crop on the market 
in mie season. As a permanent expedknt it merely aggravates 
the problem, by awarding producers a higher wm-ld price without 
the detraction of any curtailmeot of their output ; and it thus 
renders aQ the harder the evmtual task of cutting down the 
acreage, or the tafipng or the picking or tbe milling, or whatever 
it may be. 

That 1ft a task which the advocates (d wheat restridimi have 
not yet pippesiy focedL Briefiy, the intematiofial agieemenl 
negotfoted at dm tiam of tlm Worfo Ecommk Conforence piovi^ 
for a IS per cent, reductioii of mqmts from the prindpal vdieat* 
producing oonniriat of the world, on tbe aaeumptfon that as priccai 
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ite tbe iiii|Kirin«K aomtiies will itlu the If 

teiii aiid m imports of itheel* But whet jndjcetlMi is 

thme thtt tlie ttmitalicMi m the prochictioii of wheet will cMlomi 
to this liiiiitii.tMm on the t|s^ ia k ? We mey he sure thiit if 
piodiiistioii is not cofmqsomisii^y taniled the scheme will smesli 
Wke & ikm holdiiig beck aii ever-^isiiig bead of water . Ri^wia m 
a le&er of wheat only when she cannot sell enonih of other thmgs 
to {mciire the foreigii fpechange sht needs, and adie ptelers, if she 
can , to keep her cereals for hcam^nsiiiiiplkm ; as a Comiiiimist 
State, moreover, she is tbe best mted of ah to participate in such 
regulation as the international agreemait prescribm. On the 
other hand, Argentina's capacity to compel output restriction is, 
to Ay the lAst, doubtful, and ste possesses few physical facilities 
k>r healing back from expoat any large stock of wheat. Already 
in difficulty because her prospective surplu^ available from 
the latest harvest, at 18.000,000 quarters, is 4,000,000 in excess 
of her exportable quota under the agreement. Australia, who 
likewise has comparatively little stortjfe cap^ty, gave her 
consent to the international scheme only with 0 esit reluctance, 
the bulk of her producers l>eing opposed to it. She has not yet 
orgsrnised machinery for controlling th| acreage. Nar. for that 
matter, has Canada, though her representatives under Mr. 
Bennett’s leadership took a prominent part in negotiating the 
agreement Many wheat fanners and most of the grain trading 
interests of the Canadian West are dubious about the scheme. 
One important factor on the Canadian prairies is the northward 
shift of wheat farming, thanks to successive droughts in the 
southern districts and to the <ievelopiiient of frost-nssisting wbea,ts 
of early matuniy When such a movtrnieiit is afoot it is difficult 
tndeeti to stabilise {miductkm on the basis of the present acreage 
dist'iibut'ioii.. 

It is, however;, the Oniled States., :pe:i 4 uips the- most confident 
hdiever In the restrktiof) plan, wim has shown most friainiy the 
tiuubtes that. Its mtmtommmi must encottnter. The American 
Goveimiient hm paid out dt doiani in aim:peiisation for 

cuts m 'Wheat tcieage, yet llw' acreage mvwii for 1934 
u actviaify hi|^r than iaat year. What ban happened is that 
pfoducers not m compensated, ea^ outside the principal 
wheat areas, have taken the oppmriuidty to increase thefr acieage, 
Iftweover, even those who have ^iwdkiced Ihe^ sowings will doubt- 
leni seek to tni'twit tbeir % frowing the same oc even a 

iaifir ciep on less land. It is wdl to remeiiiber that in thib country, 
wlieh from iMOiy adapted to wheatrgio^^ the yield 
|Nt acre it over dmiidi f Imt in most of th| principal 

the wofM--ao great a scope have tMay till for 
thi impimieiiuttit d Ihetr output. The oombmed apfiicatfoii of 
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Icsrtiitsers and mediaiikat forming is oipaMIt 
mcifsasiiig the |m] 4 iictivity of the pcoiries. licw fo ivstfictl^ 
to cope vrith this ? A Govemineiit can, if it is wilEig. induce a 
fanner by threats or bribes to reduci his acreage tsndbr a given 
crop, but it cannot prevent him froin tiBing tlie soi better than 
he tiled before Even if there were no such nprovemeiit in 
method, a cot of, say. 15 per cent, in acreage wonM not neces- 
sarily imply a drop of 15 per cent, in ayerage prodnctioii, since 
the farmer would natnraliy sacnhce his poorest acres first . 

The Governments of the united States and other primary 
producing countries cannot have it both ways. When the 
forming community as a whole ^nt bankrupt, and the natural 
result would have been the readjustment of the mart et by mbans 
of foreclosure? and the abandonment^of farms, they interbred to 
prevent it, vi^h their mortgage moiatoria and similar meas ^fp . 
We need not blame them for this (they had .scxrial as well as 
economic duties to peiiorm). but they must expect difficulty if 
with one hai^ they Vitercept the very reduction of acn*age 
which with thrbther they seek to promote. The danger is that 
in this equilibrist act they will fix their eyes on the least economic 
prcKhicer, Cssessing by Im standards the price required to remu- 
nerate the farmer, and poialtsing his more efficient or better 
situated competitors in order to save him from bankruptcy 
As between different mdivitluals and as lietween different coun- 
tries, that is perhaps the prime error of restrict ton ists, one which 
is bound in tlie end to effect the ruin of their plans. 

All this, it may be said, is special pleading It would, mde<*d, 
be captious and cowardly to seek to deduce merely from the 
clifficuhies in the way of any policy that the policy should never 
be attempted, were its purposes and principles theimclves 
oommendabk. But in this case it is wholly otherwise. Restric- 
tton j>0licies, as means to world recovery , are ill-founded in 
theory as well as hazardous in practice .A$ part of the reorganisa- 
tion of individual industries which have falkn into disorder 
they are more admirable in purpose, but they arc equally hedged 
abemt with difficulties, which accurauiatc rather than dimtnish 
with the passage of years. By great consuming countrief like 
ourselves they should be regarded with sharp suspkton, mve 
when they are designed deliberately to improve the payfef 
capacity of our debtors ; and even then the partial forgivencas 
of the debts might be more to our national advantage, Ai a 
nostmm for the world's economic ills they rest on the profound 
(allaqr that the paradox of poverty in the midit of abundance 
has its sole solution in perpetuating the poverty by abdBihing 
the abundance. 


H* V, Hocisoit, 
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Last month the Home OfiBce published the preliminary figures 
for road accideiits dining 19^. The total casualty list of 7125 
killpd and §16401 injured s^ws a disquieting increase of over 
450 in the former and nearly xo»ooo in the latter category over the 
drga d^ sufficiently appal&ig figures for 1932. The heaviest 
iliSisase was recorded, as might have been eapected, in the 
Metro|K>litan District, where the number of persons killed (1409) 
rose by ii 3 per cent, and the number oimersons injured {56.967) 
by 8 6 per cent as compared with the piCvious 

These figures have evoked a flood of comment, and some 
excus^r is needed for adding to it. My excuse is partly that most 
of the { omrnents are ob\hoiisly inspinU by a partisaB spirit and 
show a failure to appreciate all the facts, and partly that my own 
lixperknce is somewhat exceptionai I entertain no hostility 
eitfier to motorists or jiedestriaiis. I have owmed three motor 
'Cars, and liave bcfen involved in three accidents in aiis of which 
1 wm not the driver. As a pedestrian, I walk about 2000 miles a 
yeiir, mainly about the streets of lAmdon. and my experience in 
this capsicity is probably five times, as great, as tliat of the ordinary 
pedestrian .. I am a. very aireful. some would,, say an a.bsu,rd.ly 
caiefful, walker. In cimmoi ^ I use a refuge where 

a refuge t« availa.bie. aiui where t.here is a subway I liabituaUy 
burrow uiwtergramd., In .aooc* miles of walking in Ijamdon I 'have 
ctoisad some 60,000 atmla, and hjive fmmd miyself in serious peril 
of my m at kasl ten cKscasioiia.. On m ^cxxasioti could I 
,alt«i€h a«i,y .»er,ioms bknie, either 'lO' .the molorist or- myself. .1 am 
cjsmvinced. that, if I o»tin,'Ut on my evil courses, it is merely a 
question oi time: befc#e E faecoiiie a csasuilly, and if an inquest 
foBowa, I lia,ve lltle .dohbt tliftl. a |ury ipo^t of ail the perils 
I haw aumoTO with awoocm wffl at^btite my death to my 
own (odybdiixM . :tii my opitdoii, the- vast majority of .motorists 
art cmtlul^ akilful.« and. coitsidarate. I would award the first 
piiae to the driver of the puhik vehicle. His skill is quite extra- 
OXidfiMry. The seoond goes to the driver of the private motoi 
oar, IlMsre axe a few offiendcsii* moitly aixiong th# young and 
Wialtby» bul the pmpoitioii k smaB. The driver 0# tite mota 

t97 
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van or lorry is apt to be more reckless, maiiify, I fOftr» bectost* 
owmg to tbe weight and sisc oi his vehicle, be is seldcin the 
victim of any accident which he canses. The motor cycte 
frequently driven in a reckless manner, and is even a greater 
dan^ to the driver than to the public. As lor the pedal cyclist, 
my experience is that he is far the wilckst driver <rf all. 

I gladly pass from this personal note to consider the detaited 
analysis of road accidents during the first months of last year, 
issued recently by the Ministry^ Transpoh. On matters of fact 
it gives a mass of muchnneeded infonnation ; on matters of 
opinion it is necessarily less trustworthy Tlie infewnnation ts 
derived from returns made by chie^onstables* who in turn derive 
their infonnation mainly from constables and the at 

inquests. Anyone who has been fjijarge<l with the d^ty of 
preparing a tabular statement based on the opinions of a Igge 
number of pcrs&ns uith regard to a matter of controversy knio#s 
to how large an extent the personal element enters into the 
matter Often there iLno eye-witness of a fatal accident, and 
accidents occunt:o suddenly that it is difhcult to determine the 
exact sequence of events Xliere is room for the widest difference 
of opinion to the cause an accident, and as to wliat causes are 
the main causes and what are merely contributory in a gn^atcr 
or less degree 

The return itself is perhaps nccessanly ambiguous It relates 
to fatal road aeddents and includes some which may have no 
connexion with motor vehicles. Out of the 2963 fatal accidents 
analysed, forty-two were mainly or partly <lue to ammals, but it is 
not stated in how many of tliese cases .1 motor car was involvetl. 
Five hundred and twenty pedal cyclists were killetl, but we do not 
know how' many of them were killed by motor ears M»iny of the 
tables are based on the number of vehicles or drivers * involved 
in fatal accidents.' but it is not known how' many of these vehicles 
are free from any rcspwnsibaity. Sixty-sc^ven of tliem were 
stationary, and of these a considerable proportion must have been 
blameless. There is no similar table of pedestrians ' involved in 
fatal accidents/ merely a table of pedestrians killed and of 
pedestrians who were a cause of fatal aeddents. In spite of these 
uncertainties, it is probably safe to assume tltat the number of 
fatal accidents in which motor vehides were not involved is 
small as to be negligible, 

Tlie report deals with 2963 accidents in which 3025 peiKcms 
were kilted within a space of six months. Particulars of thiky-tve 
ot her fatal accidents in which thirty-six persons were kilted art not 
yet avaikbie. Four thousand three hundred and forty causes, inam 
or contributory, are assigned to the 2963 accidents, or roughly 
a cause and a haJf for each accident ; 3375 causes, or 8a per rsanl. , 
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mm hoinui and due to the aetioii td a driver, a eydist, a padea- 
trian. or, in rate eaaet, a {waaenger ; 765. or t 8 per oaot., were 
i*Ih% or paxtfy doe to other cauan, ■odh an weatfatf (xpK ^ 
conthtioa of the roads (237), defects ia v<^icfes (221), airimaht 
(forty-two). In reality, however, a very laiipi proportion even 
of these 7^ cases tmwt have been due to the human tfement — 
t.g: mmiikient %hts cm vehfeles or careieas driving round a 
blind corner. The drlvgr of a vehicle other than a pedal cycifet 
was ludd to be the main or OMitrilmtory cause of 13^ accidents, 
a pedal cyclist of 504, a pedestri£a df 1664. The correi^xmding 
percenti^ies are roughly 31, la, and 38. The nombo' of motor 
vriiicles involved in fatal acritients was 3349. or rather nu»e 
thaif one andPa tenth vehkie f<nr each accident. This figure diows 
that aucolitsion between two motor vehicles is a comparativdy 
^lUggpnmon came of a fatal aaddent. ^ 

Out of 3349 drivers of motor vehicles involved in fatal accidents 
604, or 18 per cent . , were killed. The distribution of there deaths 
between various typm of vehicles is very ipmarka^ and is shown 
in the following table : w 
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The tabk illurt rates most vivutlj^ the relatiw risk* run by drivers. 
The pedal lyde n^mnents only abom X5 pear cent, of the vehicles 
tnvtiived and k respoiad>le fer neari^ half the total fetadities to 
drives*. «Mie .more thsn four-htihs «f the drivers invcdved are 
Iriltod. Umb motor cycle m only a ittle '.fem deadly ; and cycles 
mut motiar^ togethar, while r e p raae nt ihof about 35 per cent, 

ot tihi vdticles involved, are reqmot^bife for 90 per cant, of the 
dmihs. M the 'Other end 'Of the seide IHm iuuaunity of driv*ers of 
pMI 'tmoveyaiices' 'and molor very mtniuricable. 

Ihiioriitntririy w« do not know the proportions in which the 
vacioas dtees of 'VehiidM :oas the reods .and bow far those 
pngportiam eocnapand to rite proporikm of vBhidte| invidved 
Conssfaentiy it is impossible to say what f /pe of 
volfide fe oiqpioildly dstdiinouB. It is. however, poasiife to 
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with some certainty tibat motor lorrieft* vans and pridic eoiivey^ 
ances* and to a less di^^fee pdimte cars, are more dangerous to 
the public than to their drivers, while motor and pedal cydtes aie 
deai% to their drivers and far more so than they are to the 
general public. 

It m not posriide to attribute any consideimbte propcrtioii erf 
the acetdenis to the conditkm of the drivers. Of 4041 drivers 
involved only thirty-seven suffered froin^ any parsonal disability, 
such as illness or drink, and <^ly seventy-two sufiered from any 
phyncal disability (twenty-oni deaf, twelve blind, etc ). Only 
145, or about 3I per cent., bad previously been convicted eithi^ 
fm* driving under the inBuence ¥ drink or to careless driving* 
Only about 200 drivers were inexperienced. In ziany of \hcse 
cates there is uo evidence that therdefcct was the causf of the 
accident, and only forty-two accidmts are attributed whe^ w 
partly to these causes. 

It is more difficult to estimate the contribution made by 
speed Only ^78 acci^J^nts axe directly attributed to speeii ; and 
of the 3449 nlt>tor vehicles involved it is claimed that 605, or 
about i8 per cent , were travelling under ten miles an hour ; 
1245, or eibout 36 j:ier|bent., were travelling between ten and 
twenty miles an hour ; 961, or about 28 per cent., were travelling 
between twenty and forty miles an hour ; and only 75. or about 
2 per cent., were travelling over that speed, in the remaming 
cases the sp>eed could not be estimated or the vehicle was 
stationary The Ministry of Transport point out that these 
figures mast be received with tlie greatest caution. A precise 
estimate of speed by an cmlooker is almost impossible, and the 
driver of a vehicle involved in a fatal accident v^ery often does not 
know his speed and is certain to undercstiinate it To anyone 
familiar with the conditions it is almost incredible that out of the 
3449 vehicles involved 1850, or 54 per cent., were travelling lets 
than twenty miles an hour. 

If the matter is regarded from another angle it is true to say 
that practically all road accidents arc doe to speed, though not 
to a speed which a careful motorist would call excessi ve, II molom 
were limited to a speed of one mile an hour, fatal amdimli 
would be almost entirely eliminated, and the danger aririttg from 
cam advances in almost exact proportion to their speed* Meatfly 
aU disasters which befall cars, of whatever nature, dthisr wouht 
not occur or would be reduced to minor proportions but for the 
speed at which the car was travelling. A car travellmg at ten 
miles an hour covers five yards in a second, and at that paoe it is 
both able to pull up quickly and to give an unwary pedeaiNtri^ 
time to escape. Both margins of safety are reduced as riie speed 
is increased* This is not saying that a great qjeed is 
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«1mq tbe condilioi» «rs Mott aockimtti amt ifoe to the 

Cact tibaitfatooiiditiouara md where to oooditiaos 

we not jbiowB, to greeter to speed, to greater to dangw. 

It is dhliciilt to eecape from to omdoitoi that to yewth 
of to driver is responsiUe for many fatetities. Out of 633 
hders of pedal cycles vdw were invdii^ in fotaJ accidents soi, 
or nearfy a tord, «i«te under eighteen, 378 under twenty-one, 
and 366, or crmsuleral^ more than half, under tvmity-m. Out 
of 773 drivers of motor cycles 135 were under twenty-one and 
440. or nearly 57 per wijreriiidcr twenty-six. For private 
motor cars the a()uivalent tigure is 23 per cent, llie comparisoii 
is somewhat vitiated by the^act that cycles are pre-eminently 
th# vehkkA ol youth, but not sufficiently to displace the con- 
ciusicp that cyclists are a to themselves and others. 

is not known how m^y pedestrians were involved in fatal 
accidents, but 1581 were killed, and a ratlw greatir number (1664) 
were regarded as the main or contributory cause of a fatal 
aeddent If the figures are cOTrect, peepstrians represent 38 per 
c'cnt, of the causes of accident and 54 per ojtt. of the total 
fatalities On the strength of these figures there has been an 
outcry against the jay \iulker and an|insistent dem^id that his 
liberty slioyld l>e restricted. Nobody could complain of action 
m this direction if it involved any coitsideiabie diminution in the 
ap|>alling death roll of pedestrians and of motorists endeavouring 
to avoid petiestrians. A ckiscr scrutiny of the figures, however, 
renders it extremely d0iibt'.ful whether legal restr'ictkins on 
ptxiestrians would have any appreciable eiect m diminishing 
the death roll. Out of the 1581 pactetmns who w^ere killed 49.1, 
or ji per cent.. w»'ere children wder ten. years of age. and 557, 
or a:bout' 35 pat cent., ww under fifteen years of a.fe.. It is. 
dt coiirse', imfjortmfit lo letch chilifeeii, the |>rmcipie^ of safety ; 
and' prolit'bly inucli has been done, in tJbk .dmctkai to litnit' the 
itumber ^ol casualties, but m km§ m chtidiw are chi.li}reii they 
eaimol he -expected to siwow the '|tuiei.ice dt mbAu. It is 
to ketfi the chUrm :oi tte itmets, siiice^ they mt 
required to go to acliool, and -.it be contrary to all 

experience to expect tbewi always to mmdm^ due care and 
atteMkm whexi. tbi^ crosi fhe^ -foiati* In. the face 'Of this slatighter 
at the ,rti# of mm 1100 a year the pe^ic^ will not be prepared 
to lopipl tlie ptei that, it mm ^ child'i fault that he 

was kilM. ^The masiia^ to really inhcteaMe. 

..At. the other end of dbt 'scahs- sev^ pe!dwtna.ns. over 
iqu betwean^^i^^ and ayi bet:ween 

siicty-oiie iiid aet^ 178 between ifty-on| aynd sixty- 

mm him bMi IdlMl.. ^ Ihii ^makea a total tA 6^4 per 

omt., over SDy# or 37 per oent* over lixty-one, and 

, Vor.. OiV^m. m a* 
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316, or 30 per ocni, ow seimntf^^ie* No o«li 
tbit persons over fifty^nc tie exce^ionilly or iidk- 

less, and, since motor cars have hccii tn es:i»teiicc in iaife mwfeiii 
for a quarter erf a century, it is difficiilt to acesept tfee Hiniitry 
of XranspOTt^s f^ea that the swollen list of fatalities to the eWerly 
is partly due to the fact that the killed wane not ac©iif Imiied to 
present-day road conditions in their impresmonabk jwsam. fbe 
facts seem to point unquestionably to tl^ conclusion that after 
the age of fifty, and still more^ter the age of sixty^one, tlwe 
is a decline in alertness and pl^^al power, even among those 
apparently normal, which renckrs them unequal to the dangers 
of the roads. It is, of course, impf|sible to forbid elderly people 
to go out of doors. Their deatlts are due in the niaitt. not to 
any fault of their own, but to the disabilities of advancing jears. 
Here again the motorist must rralis% that one of the comlitiom 
he must ^counter on the roads is the presence of a large nunlSer 
of persons whose powers are impaired. The case is without 
remedy, and the motori^ must ad|ust \m driving to the facts 

After deducHag the young and the old we are left with 35^ 
fatalities (or 16 5 of the total) whn'h befall pedestrians Ix^tween 
fifteen and |fty-one yeaa|af age, and the immunity of pedc^strians 
between these ages is noteworthy It is greatest bctwwn the 
ages of twenty -one and thirty-one. Only six pedestrians in a 
million are kilkd in six months between these ages, whereas 
among males ovei eighty-one the rate is 372 a million, or sixty-two 
times as much, llie attack on the pedestrian, in m far as be is a 
responsible cause of accidents, completely breaks down it 
represents an attempt on the part of motonsts to divert attention 
from the true facts. 

The situation, then, which it is necessary to face is that if 
we exclude a small proportion of ‘ scorchers/ ‘ road hogs,' and 
entirely reckkss persons, the vast majority of motonsts consist! 
of kin^y, careful, courteous and considerate people, exixsrknced 
in driving, moving with due care and attention, travelling at no 
unreasonable speed, and, in i{»te of ail their virtues, causing 
(tl that is the right word), or perhaps we should say the hdiplaas 
and unwitting instruments erf, over 7000 deaths and aoct,oon 
injuries a year. It is the general rectitude of motorisli whicli 
maJees their case so despierate. If the fatalities ware oniied 
entirely or in the main by * scorchers,' * road bogs/ dninkiidi 
or incompetents, it would be comparatively easy to deal with Ibt 
prcrfrfem ; but what is to be done with a body erf men com^emed 
with 7000 deaths a year who proclaim loudly, and with a grait 
measure of truth* that the deat^ are no fault of tbwn ? 

RemediiJ suggBitiQOi aie by no means wanting, both from 
motorists and pedistriasis» and a targe proportioii of them make 
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tip in ittcAl^ lor «tet thep faidt in &AaA«mAiAmm. Tlw 
moicidM is (j^nlMlp di s tw i w i d sf tiM tkttii tott sad to naxiiMis 
to silevteft it. Tlic mMcr trsde, vM its vast fiasadtl tntercsts 
and enonnotn ii^iitnce, is dtsfirsnedi st tutytidag «hi<& dnmafw 
tlie motor trade, and tods that imleM tlw agitati<» is di verted 
the trade wiB be damaged. The pedestrian rqnasents in die 
main the pooro' part ci the community. He is badly organised 
and destitute of finaqge. His suggestioDS are apt to be more 
violent than useful. m 

The first suggestion on the elotomt side is that there should 
be an intensive and extactsive tnqntry into the causes of accidents. 
Such an inquiry, together aith the ksgiisiatioii (if any) which 
mifht ram# from it. would probably occupy five years, during 
whicl^35.<KK> further dealhs would occur. Needlessly to say, 
jy|i|y5ropf>sa] of further investigation is welcomed the Ministry 
of Traris|)ort, which is still studying hard, but is nevertheless 
dftennined * to grapple with the problem ’though it ' refuses to be 
nishe<l inf o panic action ' or * legislation pstatenmt in the House 
of Lords on I)ecemt)er 5) It has done a lot of gdippling already, 
and has refused m eveiyr case except one to impose a local speed 
limit even wbeie the persons who kneif best the locality involved 
wre c:onvinccd of nec^essity. The value of extended. i,nquiry 
almost microscopic Accidents are due to the fact that persons 
are hit In a heavy^ l>ody moving at a speed sufficienl to make the 
b.|r»w deadly,,. a.nd yeai'S of inquiry wouki add little to this simple 
explanation 

An ingmwus and widely supportixi proposal that all roads 
shciuh! be j>rovided with a noii'^ilctd surface is eloquent of the 
mabilHv of hiinmnity to appreciate the significance of simple 
farts wi'^en t.tietr pefsonii: eoiiv«n.'iieiic« is invol,ved.. SkkMing 
mm a cauiie., m.ain or contribulcry, td mf accMenis., and if it 
were entirely ehminated .it wouk! reduce, the death roll from 
70tvi a ymr to The reduct'ioit m acarcely' iullkieiil . 

A. very impuMr mggm^km m 'that ;potetriimi should be liable 
m puiiia and. 'fmtatlm fm mmkm wa&u^., and that where' specia,! 
pa^» of the road are aaiigmd to them tlwf .dmuid be punched 
a they waJk m my Hii 'emboiiui a ^view <rf the law 

wfekh w cornparatiyely taml Hit old. doct.iiiit w^aai that all the 
kick's subjfecta Imd an equal .figlit m Iht King's hi|dfwray, and 
that a vehidt wm m nnidh boui^ to way for a pedestrian 
Hi a p«idii»tnaii im t vehicie. Hm novelty of the Ihwry would, 
htraieviif* coiuditute no .ci^Hon 'to tit .adopthin if it did serve 
to reduce mmrliMly. 1%i tral part of the siiggestion u.jxpmr& 
to bt due to a btiiei' Itel {Maiestmiit am careless own 

lives, but c>b|iei to beim fined in a police court This k a wycho- 
kfica] dkhAli. Wmt gte no pe^iiaits, except those of 
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sQiddftl ttmSmidm, wiio mm amcimsiy candtass of iMt mm 
Kires. It ivwldl be mlmost iiiq»08iibte to obteiii coovicti^toi. 
The slaoghtcmi pedestrkn could not be sitminoned, and chil<lEi!ii 
who run about the roads arc tmrt pwj;m subjects for parental 
chastiseifieiit than police court proceedings. The elderiy could 
plead infirmity* and the able-bodied could plead that the mere 
fact of thdr escape negatived the idea that they were reckkas. 
Finally, it may be asked how many moto^sts proceeding cm tbeir 
lawful occasions and compelled to pul! up jdmrply to avoid a 
pedestrian would be prepared to go to the troiible and expense** 
involved in collecting witnesses and summoning the pedestrian 
cm a doubtful issue in a possibly rfmote police court . 

The assignment of special crossing-places to f>e<listrians Ind 
their punishment if they use any oth^r could cmly t)e eifec^ive in 
a smal! proportion of the main streets of large towns. It i^jpt 
known whether the majority of accidents occm in crowded streets 
and at recognised points of danger. If they do, the prf?caution 
would be of some valu# n preventing accidimts. But the impres- 
sion one gets i^hat the greater danger lies, not in those piam 
where danger is obvious, such as fhccadilly Circus, but in i«ser 
streets in rdiich danger f least to be ex'pe^ted. The galaxy of 
red, green, and yellow lights in Oxford Street, the one-way 
thoroughfares which one is constantly encountering m un- 
expected plaosis, and the roundabouts in the squares, which 
require intemive study before they are intelligible to the fiustered 
motorist or p«Hiestrian, may do much to relieve the p>lice and a 
little to lielp the pedestrian, but their net effect in rt!ducing the 
death roll is probably inconsiderable. In fact, these* devices are 
pregnant with their own jx^culiar perils A green ligld which says 
" Go ’ ought to mean ‘ Go in safety/ and not as it dm^s at pn^sent, 

* Go if you are not afraid of a car coming up behind you and 
turning to run you dowm/ A one-w^ay str«t may be a lieneficial 
device to thofse who know that it is a one-way street but its 
contradiction of all traffic niles constitutes a death trap to 
strangers and foreigners, numerous in London, who are not aware 
of its peculiarity. By all means confine the pedestrian to mxig- 
nised crossing-places, if it is likely to do any good, though it ii 
often safer to cross elsewhere ; but it may be antidpatet! that the 
business of questioning errant pedestrians and obtaining evidenre 
of their wickedness is likely to cause far more traffic cimftiiiim 
than their puntshment is likely to alleviate. One of the major 
objections to the illumination of crossing-plants is that it cawei 
so much delay (often unnecessary) tliat motorists deviate into 
side streets in wWeh there is no protection for the pedestrian and 
render unsafe streets wdiicb would normally be safe, llotoriits 
put forward three other suggestions, which are eac^lettt-*-' 
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aaxn^. thi^ rafofM daonld lie ptovuied for pcdwtrie», tbo^ 
ttere k m scardtjr of mch ndogee is Lmdcm ; tbat lootp^k 
dhodld be isKividied on country roads (they are at ptesoit mi- 
ooionuMi, froqueotiy in such bad repair that it is d^k»It to 
«ralk on them) : m4 that trains atundd be abolished. Trains 
m obiofete mode of convepmce and aie eqiiali]r 
dugeroos to tlieir users and tlie public. 

Pedestmos are not ¥mntiiig in suggestions, but matiy of timii 
are concerned rather %ith vengeance for the dead than with the 
preservation of the living. A group of membem of Parliament 
concerned at the fact that juries refuse to convict motorists of 
manslaughter think that would be improved by calling 

mftnstaugliier by another name-^-^t.e,. ‘driving a car with 
negligence so that a fatali|y is caused.* It is a large assumption 
that The change would ma|^e juries more amenable. If the 7000 
•flRths a year could be ehniinated by sentencirife every motorist 
who caused a death to a year’s imprisonment, irrespective of all 
considerations of justice, the remedy J^ould be cheap at the 
price They have extinguished probabiy at \e^Jt 70.000 years of 
life, and a forfeiturt^ of 7000 years of liberty is not an excessive 
ptmahy to pay But does any motoriM when drivini^say to him- 
self, ‘ I will drive carelessly and not hesitate to kill, because even 
t# 1 kill no jury will convkt me of manslaughter ’ ? Unless this 
IS tlie f>sych0!og>’, the proposed action will simply increase the 
misery <mused by these fatuities without reditcing their number. 
It is, of course, quite right that the violent transgressor should be 
severely punislu^, but lie is a comparalively rare phenomenon. 
The vast ma jcirity of accidents aie catmd by respectable dtiaens 
who are convinced that they are skdful drivers driving with due 
care. Tlieir only fault m vanity, and they are not so skilful as 
they think , but the iwbom are not large enougli to admit of 
vimity Imng a penal ofteiice.. ITie; |uriei are quite right. Con- 
vktions cannot hrinf the: dead to We, and it 'WouM be m tl thing 
to add to the sorrow mmd by death t.he sorrow cMccaskwed by 
:imprw«mt^ a peiiectly citiaeii. 

The proposal that the «f«ed hmit of twenty miles, an hour 
ihoiiM be rmipiieed. etther fmsraly or in urban areas, or .at 
dtagermia; jdaosi. :iii mrtam mmm ia «upeficia.lly mrme attractive ; 
and lord C^il adds the. useful sugg^'kiii that a. speedometer 
AmM be atlaichiid lo cats In .a conigfeuous poiition so that the 
public could see when a .hmit was being exceeded, If sudi a 
device were ackpted, it wwiiM <me df the major objections 

to speed limita--Hiiaiia^ It is impossible to seoire accurate 
Hi to the a§mi irf; a car eico^ in fmfy roads in 
sdiliii ipiecl. k wolt :-iik.we!Atm daafer. The ot>}ectim !*> i^ieed 
akik k tkk if mn w kr m to ^hniiwte donger, they 
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speed 0I a car lias vmy lUtk rdbticHi to tlie danger it eanaea. In 
places a sliced dl forty miles m hxm is qmte sale * in oibeis a 
speed of ten miks an hour highly dangerom Acditeits oocir 
b^iise motorists do not know when a speed. or low^ is 
dangerous. Mother diikulty of the speed limit is that it would 
increase the already formidable congestion on the roads. If a 
twenty^mile limit were imposed in London tlie probaMlity m that 
a man wtm at present averages twnty mi^s an hour eonld only 
average ten. His joomej's would^take him twice as lotag, and the 
nEmber of cars on the streets would be multiplk^i by two. Never- 
theless. it is probable that speed lin^ts of some kind and in ftome 
places will be reimposed, bei^use they represent the cutly obvic js 
means of reducing mortality to any c|)nsidenibk extent. ^Fhey 
will be a greit nuisance and a considerable hardship on the 
motorist ; but if is inevitable that, if anything is done at all. solH 
hardship roust be imposed on him. 

The sug^tion tbat^m>torists should be subjected to some 
test of ^Kiity has received consid«?rable suppc»rt UrS' 
fmtunately there is little evidence that fatalities are caused by 
inexpert motorists. Mt«t of them are expert, but either not 
quite so expert as tliey tfiink they arc. or so expert that they 
think they are juBtihed in running risks. A test could be of two 
kinds, ft might be a test merely of ability to handle a vehicle 
Such a test would be a nuisance ; it could be readily satishtd by 
almost any motorist and it would do little good. The alternative 
would be a test of the ability of a motorist to deal with a sudden 
emergcnc}*'. of his alertness and resource in a moment of danger, 
and of the rapidity of his reactions Some such test is imposed 
on many drivers of public vehicles, and it is certainly one which 
many drivers of long standing would be unable to pass It would 
be a hardship to impose it on existing drivers, especially those 
whose livelihood dep^ded on their driving It might, however, 
be imposed with advantage on ail future professional drivers of 
pubik vehicles, motor lorries and private cars, whether in temro or 
country. It w^ould be merely a test that they were fit for the 
caUtng which they had adopted. With regard to fwivate ownam. 
a dktinctkm might well be made between driving in the laiit 
towns and driving in the country. The latter might be pcsrmittel 
without any severe test of skUJ and perhaps without any tmt 
at all. 

These suggestions would no doubt involve a mitigatkm the 
proUemt not its entire removal. For a complete compridiswidioii 
of the situation it is necessary to realise that a motor oar is a 
danger in itsell Itoads and streets wmimiboUt to acoom^^ 
vast numbeti of vehicles travetling at a rate of speed tmlmowii 
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when the roid» were est^Mybed. PirolMihly Itie iiiiinbir af 
tcdbteli wii always haw a dtiect rebtiott to the atimber of 
whidfefi on the ioadi«-Hso many vehicles, so mmf m:xMmU. 
Precaiitioiiaiy measures may reduce couiideraMy the proportion 
of aeddents to vchletes. but m long as these vehicles are on the 
road the proportion is bound to be substantial : and a greater 
degree of safety can only l^e insured by reducing the number of 
vehicles or else redtia^ their use of the roads. There are some 
obvious measures which can ba taken in that direction. The 
appalling death roll of pedal cyclists, espedaliy among the young, 
suggests that no erne should be allowed to ride a pedal cycle — at 
any rate, in London — who # under twrmty-one years of age. 
It^might ft better if pedal cycles were forbidden in London 
aitoggther Every year they b^me more and more unsuitable 
^l^ehicles to be us^ in the London streets. Synilar considera* 
tions apply to motor cycles. Out of the 773 accidents in which 
they were involved 440 would be elimin^ed if the age limit for a 
licence were rals«?d to twenty-six. Mepor ^^ansjand lorries are 
cumbn>m, often bes^ond any real necessity, aill obstructive on 
the roads. They carry a mass of trafBc whkh Acts of Parliament 
designed to be earned by rail, Theti||immeniie size#eefm often 
desigrie<J rather to advertise the name of the proprietor than to 
satisfy any legitimate business need. Licences coukl be conhned 
to cases of real necessity, and the size and weight of the vehicles 
roulcl be restricted accordiiigty. 

The streets of Ij^ncioti are so crowded with private cars that 
progress is often impossible. Tlie vast majority of them represent 
a luxury iind not a necfsssity , and they ocoipy an amount of street 
space €<|impletely out of proportion to the numtier ol passengers 
they serve, ''fhey dbsiriict tlwe poorer man gtrag about hiss 
in O'lnnibus^ or tm. 'loot. They me uted in large niim^bers 
to convey dtiy to Ijondim. permniis who wii.houi any wmmu 
could tmwl as easily by tram : and London ttielf 
m -»o amply ptwided wdh pubtk mmim ei ctmvwance thal tb^e 
ii no need of prt'vate cars except lor the profeasionid: man. 
mad the invalid. Mudi <mM be ' 4 me to dB<c«Mirage the use. of 
mm in Lemiicm, partly by provkiiii| adiK{imte parfch^-ldaces on 
fti 'bomidiit^ ^aiid par% by nialtib^t tiie mm of the London 
by ^fieivaie nmtcirisits mm mpmiive. Such suggestions 
may mmn dfastk'. but imy :metl the wious situation 

wh^ has aritei mmd be. It is to be hoped 

that the MmaUm oi Tmmpmrt wsU soon ccmi|itele his studies and 

' md Ui»t h« wiii not, in ‘ p«aic ’ 
tMT ol {xiwniM intarmtoi. ptment ns with rerooiiMft nihich peove 
to bn m> matriias St aB. 

W. Ross Baikim. 
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NEW PARTJCieS 


America is taldng a full shans in the present umurpaised mcfivtty 
in scieutihc research. Heavy bydrolj^en or diptogen was discoveiisd 
by a smes of researches which demonstrate the hig0 quaht/ of 
her scientific tecimiqoe. It is the most important Am^^rkan 
achievement in physical science sirce Michelson and Mci||gy 
made the expeiinient upon which the theory of relativity is 
foiuided. and Willard Gibbs made his researches in thermo* 
dynamics. The rcseat^hes of Giauque and Johnston are a 
convenient stam?ig-point for a description of the discovery of 
diplogen. They discovered by the technique of band-spectroscopy 
that isotopes of oxygen e3(^st. The word ' isotope ‘ was invented 
by Profeasor Soddy to describe an atom which has the same 
chemical properties as atoms of some element , but has a difierent 
mass. For instance, an isotope of chlorine consists of atoms 
whose chemical properties are indistinguishable from those of 
ordinary chlorine, but whose mass is different Tlie existence of 
isotope first became evident through the investigation of radio- 
activity. Some of the products of radioactivity have chemical 
properties indistinguishable from those of well-known substances 
and yet difier in atomic mass. Metallic lead, for example, 
obtained as a product of radioactive dissnlegratkm, is chemic^y 
mdistinguishable from ordinary lead, but has a difierent mass. 
The discovery that ordinary non-radioactive substances may 
cemsist of mixtures of isotopes is due to Sir j J. Thomson. In his 
studies of the conduction of dectridty through gases be had 
occasion to examine the properties of electrified partictes that 
appear in the gas neon when it is subjected to an electric ib* 
charge. Neon gas is now known to the world as the producer 
of the brilliant onuige-red light of the advertminent 
Thomscoi submitted the electrified particles in his neon tubes to 
magnetk and electric forces. The magnitudes of the ciefi<x;tiofii 
of the particles provide data from which the mass and speed of 
the particles may be calculated. It will be noticed that 
of IfiMS partkles is detenmned directly. Each particle is dafieeied 
according to its mass. Haice the mass of each indmdital particle 
is beiiig meantred. 
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This melliiod nf tiie mm of fttoim is qti^t 

from tilt mcibiids of clieiiiiitfy. It Am not dopcsid 00 Ibe 
dmifcal popsfties of tim atoms, but diredly on tboir mass, 
the M diomkat mothod ot denvmg tbs mass of almns was 
statiiticiil. Tbe mm <rf a imiail quantity of substance was 
mfsamied and then the niimtMn’ of atoms in it was estimated. 
The mass of the atoms was caknlated by dividing tlie mass of 
the quantity of stibstance by the number of atmns it contaifi^. 
This gave an average value of the mass of the constituent atoms. 
Chemistry never gave oth^ thdh average values fcsr the masses 
of atoms because it could not deal with less than millions at a 
time The masses of aioim detennined by chemistry were 
avA^age vaJfces. Hence substances such as oxygen, chlorine, tin, 
t»ach be mixtiires of atoms of various masses. As 
Jm as the proportions offthe mixture remained constant, the 
awage mass of the atom wouW always come to \he same figure. 
Sir J. J. lliomson's method show^ that neon contains at 
least two sorts of atoms-— one of mass aJ units, Md the other of 
mass 22 units The mass of atoms or neon determined by 
the old methods gave 20*2 units. Evidently neon consisted of a 
mixture of at least two sorts of atofii|in which the filter pre- 
dciminated, so tliat the average mass was nearer to 20 than 22 
units 

I homson’s method was greatly developetl by I>r. F. W. Aston, 
who ckvfised a mass-fpectrograph of remarkable resolving power. 
With this instrument he showed that many of the elements, such 
as cliioriiie. tin, mercury, and nickel, comast of mixtures of atoms 
of various masses.,. Fuit.b«r, lie show^ tliat all of t,he isotopfss 
had imsses repressed in whde numbers. The nmises of the basic 
uimm. of 'Malure were ^all express, m whole numbers-.. Thus the 
liic^optc atcuna of chiorine arc trf mass umts and ,37*0 ’units . 
thoie of' mm .are ind at ^ units, etc. Hence Aston's work 
gave final confirmation Hmt all matter ts made M multiples of 
loiiit fifiiiiiotdial uiitia. What am, these units } llntil 

a year ago they befieved m be the -dectrtm and the proton. 
Ilie cdecirut) .is untl of :iie|piive and the proton was 

beimved to be Ihe mM of AH the matter in 

the uaiviinw it biiit of protocts and dtatnona But. within the 
laid few moiillia .the beiiaf that, the proton ilieif .is 'Complex has 
been slrimgthiiMd. li fe now htlfei^ that the proton consists 
of a iieutrmi and that :|ifw parl^,. the pofelive electron, whose 
waa aita:peciM m imperfenaiital gfounds by Or. C. O. 
Andeiaoii, ot I^msufena*' ia igist* and oonfirmed by Profeasmr 
J^ M, a mumt mm Ut. P, a Occhfelmi m Inglaiid last 
PMKT; At ia. .aooo times heavier thaii fe'her the 

nigalive' w fetatton, the masi of the matorial of the 
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mtiircim muy bt dm almost ootimfy to oontfooi. 
disoyiran^ in 193^. Hey are relattveiy hemy fNirtMes irillioift 
electric diiuige. In 1934 tliere is evidence that 999 ont of every 
2000 parts of the mass of matter in the tiniverse ts dtse to neiilitiiii* 
The material tiniverse is a drama in the mediitm <rf nentroris, in 
which electrons, positrons and {Aotons provide the aetioti and 
the lighting. 

The mass-^pectrograplnc method of ^omaon and Aston Is 
not the only method of detecting isotopes. Another ingwikitis 
method is c^cai and depends on the spectroscoptcal analysis of 
light emitted by excited molecules. The principle is easily under « 
stood. Molecules often consist ofeminbinattons of tym or more 
atoms. For instance, a mdecule of hydrogen chloi^e (the gas 
which produces hydrochioric add when dissolved in ^fater) 
consists of one ^tom of hydrogen boiand to one atom of chloi|p 
in a sort of dumb-bell formation. As there are two isotopes of 
chlorine a hydrogen chloride molecule may contain an atom of 
one isotope or^thc othitr. Clearly the balance of the molecule 
which containsNme of the isotopes will be difterent from the 
balance of the molecule which contains the other isotope. Hence 
exdted molecules of hyilrogim chloride win vibrate slightly 
differently, according to the nature of the isotope they contain 
The difference in the two modes of \ibration will cause a slight 
difference in the wave*lengths of the light emitted during exd ra- 
tion . Hence a careful examination of the light emitted by 
excited molecules may lead to the detection of isotopes in the 
molecules. The light emitted by molecules consists of compli- 
cated beams which appear as bands of lines in the spectroscope ; 
hence its study is named band-spectroscopy. Many gases, such 
as oxygen, consist of molecules containing two atoms. If two 
oxygen isotopes exist the moJecules of oxygen may have thnee 
constitutions, and hence the band-spectroscopy of ox>»gen may 
appear in three varieties. Cmzimon oxygen atmns are of mass 
16 units. Suppose an isotope of mas» 18 units should exkt 
Then a molecule of oxygen may contain two atoms of mass x6, 
two of mass 18, or one of mass 16 and the other of mass 18. 

Giauque and Johnston, armed with the sptendid technkiut 
of the American schools of band-spectioscopy. succeeded in 
detecting the existeno^ of oxygen isotopes of masses 17 and 18. 
Further, they discovered, from comparison of the intensity of thi 
lines, that the heavy isotope of oxygen was surfrisingly contmon ; 
apparaitly about one oxygen atom out of every 1000 was of nwss 
18 units. This led to remarkabk calculatioiis. He mais of 
oxygen atoms is usually fixed at exactly 16 units. On this scak 
the mass of the hydrogcai atom is 1*008 units. The slight dqmr- 
ture from a wbcde ntmiber was explained on the assumi^oii that 
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mmm aadvftimty idlcim frum tJbe tbmry of rdtttirity, m Eliisitftiii 
lifts ftxpliiitied. Hisnce the peculiar ndative musses <rf fttims of 
oacygefi and hydrogeii appeared to be explasued beautifully, 
H^re was ao reason to suspect that osygim atoms of mass othi^ 
than ib* of hydrogen atoms ol mass other than i*oc^, existed : 
and the pecuiiar difereOce of 8 parts in looo was very plausibiy 
explained. What happened whin Giauqtie and Johnston dis- 
covered that oniiimty oxygen anitains atoim of mass i8 in 
relatively large iiuml^rs ? It, followed at once that hydrogen 
atoltis mus^Jiave a mass of greater than i*oo8, or hydrogen must 
consist of a mixture of isotopes. Birge and Menaei caiculated 
that l^drogen might contain an isotope of mass 2 to the extent 
W*f*part in alxiut 5 <kx> 

F. G Brickwedde. of the Bureau of Standards at Washington, 
and H. C Urey and G. M. Murf^y, of Col ^fmbia University, began 
a search for this isotope of mass 2. Ordinary tydrogen did not 
exhibit olw^Tvabk isotofMc edects in the mass-spectrc^rraph or 
in l>and-sp«M:trcw<:0py. Some method <jl partially separating the 
iM>topes vi.'as needed, so that pre|>arOTions containiltg them in 
stronger concentrations could be examined, Brickwetide allowed 
a large quantity of liquid hydrogen to boil until a small quantity 
was left. As the ordinary light hydrogen atoms of mass 1 might 
reasonably evaporate more qtikkly than the heavy atoms of 
mass 2. the gas from the liquid hydrogen residue might reasonably 
contain a higher pertenlage of the heavier isotopcj, if it existed* 
Urey ami Murpliy exmmtrwsd the spectra of the hydrogen gas from 
tlie rmnhm, They exposed, the plmtographk plates in the 
spectroictiffie .lor a period' iiboiit 5000 times m king as is necessary 
to oblatii good: photographs ei the hues due to ortteftry light 
hydrogen They Imind hdnt but ddinite knei corresponding to 
tluase. due 10 an almn of mam .t* Their briltiftnt duxovery^ stimu.-* 
:lftt«id the' -laiftfdii fbi'' mmm elbetive .nwflhods of i®paratt.iig the- 
hydfogeii. iwtofwsa.* 

Wftahbmti ik^ 'Ufey the pom:liii:ti 4 » of electro- 

tyili, like -of. a :ftcktutioii. such as 

emtm wubBr is to movmieikt of ebctiiied a toms 

wftlet undir an daeUiic field* The ftiomt move at 
various to their mitai tnd electrk. cliarge. It 

woidd be reftiCMiftblo to iigpfXMw thftt a hydiofm fttom of mass a 
woiild timvel more eimAy th.foiigh the .iiquki thui a hydrogen. 
tttiHik of miiii I. iiisft 3 ft hfidrofm prodimed by electrolysis ought 
In bt mhrt ^im m atoim of masi. white the 

than tiorfiuiny rich m mmm of 
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concentfmtioii of heavy hyrirofeo atoms. Besides searchtiig for 
heavy hydrogen by direct dectrdysis of water, Wariibtim atid 
Urey examined the contents of the cells used in ccmimaxial 
electrolytic fimts. The contents of these cdlb are oft<m not 
changed for years. They discovered liquor frc»n eetb in the phnit 
of the Sootham Oxygen Company of Virginia* whkh had been 
used continuoiisly fcxr two years. The pld&t of the Ohio Chemical 
Company of New York pioviAri them with liquor three years 
old. Urey* Brickwedde and Murphy showed that both of these 
liquors gave water of an abnorWly high specific gravity and 
contained an excess of heavy hycut^n atoms Tips diBcotery 
led to a curious commercial development, as the chetnicai com- 
panies who happened to possess sui|abk old electrolytic liquors 
were able to put them on the market at a high price, "life 
quantity of dcctncity needed to increase appreciably the fier- 
centage of heavy hyd^en in ordinary water is great, and in 
districts such\j Cambridge, where the cost of electricity ts 
relatively high, the expenditure on current would l>e prohibitive 
Hence it pays to imporl|tinsi of old electrolytic liquor from the 
.American Slectrofytic wdks and complete the concentration in 
England. 

The eminent American chemist Professor G. N, Ixwis was one 
of the hrst to investigate heavy hydrc^en. He happened to have 
an electrolytic cell containing liquor four years old He found 
that the specilk gravity of the water from this liquor was 
1000034 compared with ordinary water. It is interesting that 
water of abnormal density had never been noticed before by 
accident, though it must have been available in many chemicaJ 
factories for decades. By a series of electrolytic concentrations 
Lewis was able to prepare a water whose hydrogen was almast 
entirely of the heavy sort. This heavy water was 99*99 per cent, 
pure Its specific gravity was 11056. Its frecring-pnnt was 
3*8^ C. and boiling-paint ioi'42*'C, Its maximum density is at 
11*6'^ C., while that of ordinary water is at 4® C. 

The unit quantity of water, the molecule, consists of two 
atoms of hydrogen and one of oxygen. It has been mentimied 
tliat three isotopes of oxygen, three sorts of oxygen atom* are 
now known- As there arc two sorts of hydrogen, there must be 
ranc posrible sorts of water. For instance, a water molecule may 
contain one oxygen atom of mass 16, or of mass 17, or of man 18* 
Its two hydrogen atoms may be both of mass 1 or of maai a, 
or one of mass x and one of mass 2. Thus the number of waten 
known to science has been multiplied by a foclixr of 9 in the last 
few years. The rSla of all these waters in natural phenmiiiiia 
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to bt dilifiiioicl. Th^r tmy, or mftf liot, be mry 
iiii|»ort«is^» blit os tee psises tbe finer points iti tlie slftorttire ct 
Molom ore giesiara% tei^ to have scene fondaiiieiital stgitificance. 
The importanoe of heavy hydrogcsi or diplogim in organic 
chettistry promises to be groat. Hydrogen is the most reactive 
snbstafice in Nature. It occurs in more conipounds than any 
other element . The possibilities <rf the csq^oratkm of the struc- 
ture of molecules by the exchange of light by heavy hydrogen 
atoms are suggestive. It has already been discovert that not 
all light hydrogen atoms in cmnf^cated moleculCvS may be 
replaced by heavy ones The explanation of this phenofnenon 
will help to reveal the pe ultartties of the environment of 
hydrogen Utoras in molecules. The differences in function 
betw'c^in hydrogen atoms ir difiercnt positions may be elucidated. 

The biological propertir' of hi^vy water are already receiving 
widespread investigation. Professor l^wis found that tobacco 
seeds which germinate easily in ordinary w'ater will not germinate 
in heavy water. Professor H. S. Ta lor and his colleagues 
Professors Swingle, Eyring, and Frost found th . tadpoles of the 
green frog could not live in heav^ water for more than one liour 
The common aquarium fish LebisUs pMadaids is ki|led in two 
hovirs I'he protozoon PafomoFcium mudaium surviv^ed for two 
days The fiat -worm Plmmria maadaia died in three hours. 
While fairly pure heavy water gave these remarkable effects, 
water containing only 30 per cent, of the heii.vy variety w^as ver\^ 
much less abnormal in its biological effects, 

The discoverers of heavy hydrogen have tuggested * deutedum ' 
a$ its name llien the nucletis of the detiterium atom w^ouki be 
named 'deuton/ llnfortunately,. ‘ deuton ' .sounds very’* much 
like ' neutron’.'^ md 'Some academic dimtssiom have already been 
'upset through inability to distii^phsii ea.«uty by ear wh'kh word 
is lieing tisorl Coii.ie(iuent.|y. Lord Riit,her#oid, and oth'ers have 
pleaded for the adiif^tiodi of the 'names. ' dtplogen * and diplon,/' 
Heavy hydropn or diplogen has alf«ii.dy provided new 
■phytmi knowledge of grant mtereit.. The sipiificaiice of the 
dhr*wer>^ of diplogen i» mm iwftkularly clearl'y 'i:n ph:yskal 
An .already explained, most isotopes dilter in mass In* 
■mt or two ''tiiilti. For examine, the d' the oxygen isotopes 
tft li* tf.. and' li reapec.lively. Tkm. wolope of mass "17 is one 
'tet '^'imavmr' ten te iiotope of mmm which represen'ts an 
iiicfeafie^^.h^ miisi of only about h per cant, The hyd:mgen botope 
of iitea a is alto mily out intit hmvfer than the comnum hydrogen 
M mm$ t, but k k too per cent. Iieavltr. Thus the 
diiitince tewtei te two sorts h>xli'ogeiimitom k of 
an^onSir quitn diUtmiit from that between any other pair of 
iOtofiM. In expeteotils depending cm the mass c»l the hydrogen 
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atom the eftect of this order of diffpenoe ii iwjr iiiifortiiit. 
The modem theory of the siructim of the elom bift timi derived 
mainly from atomic bmnbardiiieiit experimenti. Atoms are 
shot at eadi other by radioactive or electric contiivaiicWi and tile 
experimenter observes how the bombarding atoms are detected, 
and how the bombarded atoms may be disinlegimted. Expert* 
ments of this sort have provided the data for the pres«®t concep* 
tions of the siie and structure of atoms. 

While Professor G. N. Lewis prepartng diplogen it hap- 
pened that another professor urCalifomia, Dr. E. 0. Lawrence, 
of Berkdey, had succeeded in making a remarkable new type 
of atom-disintegrating machine. ^Professor E. 0. Lawrence's 
achievement has raised high expectations of his fuihre. Hi is 
only thirty-two years old, and has accomplished a most ingenious 
and very difficult task. He is en<ios|ed with a strong and ener- 
getic personality, and may become the creator of another grSH 
school of ex|xrrimental physics. His machine is quite different 
in design frorn the f^ous apparatus with which Dr. J. D. 
Cockcroft and W|. E. IrS. Walton first disintegrated atoms by 
machiner>^ It is a sort of atomic motor The artiacud dis- 
integration^of atoms wanhrst done by I^rd Rutherford with 
the assistance of radioactive substances that emit particles of 
enormous energy^ fhese natural atomic projectiles do the dis- 
integrating when they strike a suitable atom. The aim of much 
research since iqiq, when Rutherford made these experiments, 
has b<fen to prtxiuce such atomic projectiles artificially, This 
may be done by submitting atoms to the pressure of a powerful 
electric field. If a pressure of a few hundred thousand volts is 
applied to the terminals of a suitable discharge tube, some of 
the atoms in the tube will fly down it with energies comparable 
to those of the particles emitted by radioactive substances. This 
method depends on the appikation of very high voltages to 
particles as they pass through a distance of a few feet. It is an 
impulse method. As each charged atom comes into the el^tric 
fidd it receives a tremendous push. Lawrence's method is quite 
different. 

When Cockcroft started his research years ago on the problesn 
of the design of electrical machines for disintegrating atoms be 
attempted the method that Lawrence has adopted. Cockcroft 
found the technical difficulties excessive, and dtoded to use the 
more stra^tforward method with which he was subsequently m 
successful. Lawrence's machine is a sort of atomic motor* 
Atoms are constrained to move in a circle by a magnetic idd. 
They are then urged round this drcle by the application of an 
electric field. They receive two putiies during every revolution, 
like the armature of a simple ordinary tleclric motor. The 
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rfimIviQg mionti tm f^mm u poA oim few thotuftod mAU Iwiese iii 
mA joiifiiejr round tlie drcte. Whesi they have been roiitid the 
dMe 100 liines they are movkig mtb an eiiergy of hmidreds of 
thotimicb of volts. This method ot biiilditig op great mmg^ 
is that of ah revolving madiinery. It depends on the onnoiative 
efiect of small impulses frequently repeated it does not require 
high initiai vc^tagcss. The production of swift paiticks by 
repetition of small imnulses satisfies the engineediig sense better 
than the shock metlA of prcK^ciiig them by giving one big 
eiectric blow. But the mechanidll difiiculties in making such an 
atomic motor work are obvious. The particle is whirling round a 
circle 100 or xooo times at a gpaed of. say. thousands of miles a 
secAid. Milo could believe that it could be found after these 
giddy^rations ? The swjft particles in Lawrence's apparatus 
must travel a distance of h|if a mile or so while tbev are being 
upi round the cirde. One could scarcely havl expected that 
they would not have been lost on the way In Cockcroft's 
apparatus the particles are accelerated ^ly a few feet. It is 
indeed surprising that Lawrence's |mrticfes do after their 

gyrations He has accelerated them up to energies of a few 
million volts There are hopes that hf may be able to produce 
particles of an electron-energy of twenfy or thirty million volts. 
As tie only needs a few thousand volts to start the accelerating 
and merely has to apply it repeatedly, these hopes seem com- 
paratively reasonable. He has no need to prtxiuce a voltage of 
twenty or thirty million, as would be nec»sary to obtain twenty 
million electron-volt particles out of a Cxckcroft apparatus. But 
it is still not easy to believe that unavmdabk stray electric 
charges iiiskle the inachine would deiect and lose the particles on 
thetr mites of revolution while they were working up to their 
twenty milioii'-voit speed. Lawrence has d«^>ved the critics 
onc^* so perhaps he will do it agam Everyone hoptJs he will be 
abte to produce thirty milioii'-volt :pai'ticles. 

Ihofeiisor Ijcwis providnl Professor Lawrence with some 
diptogen lor cliiiiniiegiulion ex:pertitieiitii. The diploii. or nucleus 
ot the dtpiogen atom,, it twice a§ liea^yy m the proton, which k 
the. niiclet^ of the oxdlnary hi^kmgm atom, Lawrettee pro- 
■}ecl«d dtpioiM at various iiorts of mteiei- He found evidence 
timt dif^^ when projected agaimit aiouis of gold or platinum 
do 'Ml. 'dittuiiegxiitt Iheae^ atmns. but 'disiiite^te themselves. 
He Mevts the dhpbm split into a ptolon and a neutron. When 
dipkuii were projected agimit curtioii aiouis the caibon atom 
appaied to mse a cd the diploxi and allow the 

.iwiiifii of the a proton-^ iy on. |Pit^essor 

fwwrhfedi and Dr. Olipliaii^ with 

d^llilfeii. IlMf have found that dmmtegmtwm mmd by 
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diplons ane in many fcaitnm diliereiit from tliCMtt canmd liy 
protons. 

In many branches of phymal amence and hi many laboiii* 
tones in aH pajrts of the w^d research into the propaiies of 
diplogcm is being tndtistrionsly ccmducted. A numb^ cl p^mliar 
phenomena prevtoosly tmexpkined are becomtng expiicabte. As 
with many important discoveries, that of diplogen was preceded 
by a immbcsr of significant but not completely undcrsto^ hints. 
In 1923 Dr, A. C. Grubb, of the Univ^ty of Saskatchewan, 
showd that a small amount of a peculiarly active hydrogen may 
be obtained from sulphuric acid by electrolysis. In 1931 Binder, 
Filby, Grubb and Van Cleave fo»nd that this active hydrogen 
seems to form about i part in 4000 of ordinary hydSngcn. ft is 
now known that about x part in $ofx> of ordinary hydrogen is 
diplogen. Van Cleave showed that this active hydrogen also had 
some special chemical propeties. The results of these worT??rs 
look very much like a prevision of diplogen. A reniarkable 
example of misfortunei^n interpreting results is offered by the 
work of Profes^, Bothe^n bctryllium rays. He experimenttKi with 
these rays for four years under the impression that they were a 
wave-radiation. Then I)*‘ J. Chadwick showed they were resdiy 
neutrons. But the most remarkable modem unconscious dis- 
covery is that of the positive electron, or positron. The discovery 
of the positron is one of the greatest stories in the history of 
science. 

In 1930 Professor P. A. M. Dirac, of Cambridge, who receiveil 
a Nobel Prize for Pliysics for 1933 at the early age of thirty-one 
years, published a paper in which he discussed certain implica- 
tions he fiad discovered in the equation concerning the state of 
energy of an electron. The theory of quantum mechanics gives 
a certain mathematical equation the roots of whkh furnish the 
values of the states of energy which an electron can have. This 
equation has negative besides positive roots. The negative roots 
refer to negative states of energy. Like the negative roots that 
appear in the quadratic equations which plague every schoolboy, 
the negative roots in the more distingutshed electron equation 
were as politely ignored. They were left as meaningless^ Dirac 
was not satisfied with this. The universe contaifii positive 
and negative electricity. The positive roots of the etectroti 
equation referred to negative electricity; could the nefttive 
roots of the electron equation refer to positive electricityt ht 
wondaned ? At that time the proton was the smallest known 
unit of electricity. The proton has an electric charge of out Mil 
of positive electricity. In this respect it is the contrary of the 
electron, which has an electric dwge df one unit df negative 
electricity. But the proton, vHbidi is aho the mckm xd the 
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bjrdfogaii ii mtmAy woo times ms immy m tim dbslimi. 

Birftc lioped that the discarded roots oi tins etelfoo 

equatkiii really refeted to the proton. Piuiher researdi stiowed 
that these roots could only refer to a partide of tlie same mass 
as the etection--^'*#.* of a particle nearly aooo tinies lighter than 
a proton. Dirac's brilHant speenJatioo seemed to be wrong, tmt 
it was so remarlcaMe that many felt that it must contain senne 
tioth. Dirac not disetaned the possibility of the roots 
referring to protons ;^e made calculations concerning the pro- 
perties of an entity having the^ values 0# these roots. He con- 
ceived the roots to apply to what he called * holes ' in the universe. 
He supposed the universe ts^phnost full of electrons except for a 
fc# hote.* These holes wo^ then be the places of negative 
energy to which the roots gpferred. He showed that these ' holes/ 
asthey moved, would haye the properties of a unit charge of 
positive electricity. Unfortunatdy, the ' hol& ' also had to 
behave like particles of the same mass as the electr<m. The 
theory seemed to have broken down, A the ' j^les ' could not 
be protons. w 

In the autumn of 1952 Dr. Carl D. Anderson published a 
short letter in the American }oumiA Science in wjiich he de- 
scribed exf)erimental evidence for the existence of a positively 
charged j.>artic:le whose mass was less than that of a proton. 
He gave a concise but very reserved statement of his results, and 
did not publish the photographs upon whkh he based his argu- 
ments He had been engag^ in photographmg the tracks of 
the very swift particles coimected with cosmic rays, whkh appear 
as hne trails of cloud in a Wilson chamber In 1927 Dr. D. 
Skol>ekyn. of l-erungrad, had dwovered in his photographs of 
tmeks 0I electrons deiec'^ltd in a magnetk held certain tracks 
which lemaiiieci straight under powerful magnetic forces. These 
tracks were evidenlly due to very twifl partitks. He thought 
they might be made by the very swift particles which Professor 
€'. T. Vi, W;il«cin. bd^leves .may be -ipmefated by thunder clouds. 
Aiiitewm., like othm, wii^ foUmi^ tihe path dh^xivered by 
Skobelfyn, He bent the Imcka cd the swdi :part;kle$. The 
:ma|pselk; htiki bends the potiiivefy thaifid to one side 

chaii^ partikte to tltt< Mimr side. Hence 
Ihe^ pliologtw^ the tne Mrmdts # d made by these 
»i#t. coiiisie^fiiy paitadm diow a variwiy of while cu:irved tracks. 
The^ tracks bent to the pcaitivt akia were assumed to be due to 
feiihmi. Mow the appearaiice of the doud track is related to the 
liaia of: the paftidk. whicil makea the track, 

Aitdemm imtked of the tracks probably due to 

|i!Oi|li:ve' partides wine moit J^e the tracks of an ehktn u tiian 
^ the heavier protoii. But there was a diffamity. Tlieie aiqm- 
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dectiocis going iMideiwiilk Anderson |iroiwd tins was not io> by 
a beantifnl «sxpcmM»it He put a lead pkte across liie dunsibtr, 
and succeeded in photogimphing one of tbe Sglit poaitlire particki 
as it passed tbioiigli the {^te. Its track was more hmi when it 
enier^ frcnn the plate than when it entered. This was a oon« 
elusive jmxxl that the particle really was moving in the directioii 
it appeared to be moving, and was not ^ electron going back* 
wards. However. Anderson did not pubim his data in fdi In 
1933 Prolesscr Blackett and Dr/G. P. S. Occhtalini, who at that 
time were at Cambridge, published the first documeiited account 
of poiitfve ^ctrons. They 6m^bed in detail to the Rc^ 
Society, and showed beautifnl photographs, of expdffments that 
conclusively proved the existence of the positive election or 
positron. Blackett had devised and sonstmeted a camera 
makes cosmic rays take photographs of themselves, or rathSr 
of the tracks of particles associated with them. This remarkable 
apparatus onl^^orks ^exi something intf^’esting is happening, 
and efiected a economy in cosmic-ray photography. Pre- 
viously, photographs were taken at random, and only one out of 
fifty or so ^showed any <|4amic-ray track. Eighty per cent, of 
Blackett’s photograplis showed tracks. 

So Dirac was r%ht ! He had discovered the fundamental 
unit of positive eletridty by calculation, but neither he nor any 
other person had ckred to assert it. It is the most important 
constant of Nature ever discovered by calculaticm without 
experimental suggestion. No wonder Dirac thought it was some- 
thing else ! He has also given the reason why the positive 
electron was not discovered sooner. For twenty years scientists 
have found the fundamental units of the universe uncomfortably 
lop-sided. Why should the proton, which appeared to l>e the 
pc^ive unit of electricity, be 2000 times heavier than the 
electron ? The universe seemed to be constructed out of an ill- 
assorted pair of units. A world in which the units were of equal 
but opposite dimensions would have been so much more satis- 
fying to the sci^tisFs sense of elegance. But no equal but 
c^>posite unit to the electron could be found. Dirac has shown 
that the average life of the podtive electron is only about one 
thousand millionth of a second. Alter it has been free for that 
period the * hole/ the form in which it masquerades, is filled by 
an electron. The positive electron is filled, or neutraliMd, by a 
negative electron. The two combine to produce two phototii, or 
units of wave-radiatioii. Professor Blackett, the Curie- Jolbls, 
and others, have already detected evideia:e of this tranimuiatiofi 
ofjfmatter into waves, and waves into matter. There is strong 
evidence that positivt and negative electrons are bom in pairs. 
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Wli«ii waiN^irndtatiom of higli eooiigy ioteimct witib the nwM cyf 
atoms they may be tfanamoted Into pairs of pmtkka. into 
positji^ and negative elcctmits. The positive electron ffies oifi in 
its short life of a thousand miliiortth of a second befcee it is 
fieutfiilised again by a negative electron. 

The success of the physicists in detecting the presence and 
photographing the tracks of particles that exist only for one 
thousand millionth of a second seems almost incredible. It is 
due to the enormous sffcd at whkh the positive electrons travel, 
and their enormous energy. They are able to travel a yard or so 
during their independent exist^ice, and their tracks may be 
snap-shotted by the marvello^ aj^ratns invented by Professor 
(1 f. R. >Wson. Rcocntly, evid^ice has been found that the 
cosmic rays consist main^ of positive particles. As a con- 
sidera ole part of all the en^^rgy in the universe — at least i per 
Wif* — is possessed by the cosmic rays, and heflce the cosmic 
rays are one of the major comical phenomena, the positron as 
an independent entity is one of the mJ|or phenomena in the 
univ€»nse. As a constit uent of matter it if of coi’|ie, also a major 
phenomenon The remarkable |>art of cosmic rays must be sur- 
prising to many. One would not imaMe that rays so difhcult 
to detect, and whos«? intensity of enci^y is comparafile to that 
of star-light, could nevertheless challenge ail the stars in the 
universe as the chief custodian of energy. The explanation is 
simple, rhough each star, such as the sun, represents an un- 
imaginably enormous reservoir of energy, and the cold matter of 
tfie e:!iirth and all other material bodies an immense congealment 
of atomic energy, the bulk of all the stars and matter in the 
universe is exceedingly small compared with the indescribably 
vast stretches of empty space. Wiiie energy in the form of matter 
is ccmigealed m lumps, cmergy in the fcMm of cosmic rays is 
tefi'umisly spread through all .the voiiune of space. Hence in the 
total the energy of t’he cos,nii€ ray^ it compamble with the energy 
of 'ill the mm and stars in all the tiebiilw. 

Those' who liave an .tti'lawt in the envinuung univexse^ .are 
fortuii'mte to i've m a. period new .knowlMge of natural 
phenotiiie«a if being discweied: wi’ih wmk rich success. It is 
penftMbk to contend that the Intdteciml acMevtin^ts ol 
contemporary ^uian may inspire Um to ^resitl the temptation, to 
'in methods of .fowemmaEit, momcnta.rily 

ftefisfble beomst his nodal dilheeilies 'Seem to be too much for 
hte. A rehipie into barbaric foims of 'iodal organisation while 
the iupbt of -scientific dkoerray k blajck^ with unsurpassed, 
ifteliilouf would be an episode tn the history of 


J. G. CnoimiEit. 
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SEA SERPENTS AND ^MONSTERS 

Ik the cocksure days of the last generation it was custoniary to 
pour ridicule upon the tales of th^ncients, upon anything which 
did not fit into the four walls of officially record«s5 knowkdge. 
The pygmies, ogres, the unicorn, the roc, the fire-bird of the 
Russians, and, of coimse, the sea scipent, were classed among the 
myths. With' the increase of knowledge a reasonable l>asfif“!irts 
been found or suggested for of these ‘ fabulous monsters now 
extinct/ The war bc^^ween the Cranes and the Pygmies, which 
made our for<^i^h€rs laugh at Herodotus, is now recognised as an 
account of bushmen hunting ostriches : Wells has suggested that 
the ogrts of our childhc^l are lingering memories of our cxiusiri 
Homo neiOtderthal^nsis, vhom our early ancestors defeated m the 
battle for survival : the oryx or the gemsbok, with their long 
straight bonis upon a horse-like body, when seen in profile, are 
enough to account for the unicorn ; and there are too, I believe, 
authentic accounts of battles between lion and gemsbok, which 
may well fight for the crown of the region where both live. The 
roc of The Arabian Nights is probably a memory of the Mpyomis, 
the subfemil gigantic flightless birds of Madagascar, To my 
friend P S. Nazaroff I owe the ingenious suggestion that the 
gorgeous fire-bird, the Zhar Ptiisa of Russian folklore and lialiet, 
pursued by Ivan Tsarevich through nine and twenty kingdoms, is 
not a myth, but the resplendent Impcyan pheasant of Kashmir. 
Probably most geologists will agree that the legend of the fate of 
Sodom and Gomorrah is a reminiscence of the earth movement 
which pr<xiuced the great rift of Africa and extended through 
Palestine. So it would not be so unusual if we were now to 
account for a monster which has become almost synonymous with 
fable, the Great Sea Serpent himself. 

It has certainly been believed for ages by the credulous that 
there exists in the ocean a monster of such enormous size that it 
can seize men off the decks of ships and devour them. There was 
some truth even in this idea, before the evolution of the itmneose 
modem steamship ; lor gigantic squids, which have 
accepted zoological facts only during the last fifty years, are evmi 
to-day a serious danger to fishermen in small boats. That vivid 
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vinitir of ttieiM, tliteltto F. T» Sna^m^mTkfCmm nfMs CmMoi, 
film a tbraiing descripticm ol a baMe betwoeii a S|>enii-wiiale 
and a giant sqiikl* wfakli (rffera an explanation of the leiiiaiicable 
story brought home by the crew of the Pmsiim in X875. They 
claimed to have watd^ an immense serpoit coil ronnd a sperm* 
whale and drag it to the bottom. Itore we ctearly have a case of 
actual observation wrongly intarpreted, as there can be little 
doiibl that what they mw was not a serpent attacking a whale, 
but a sporm^whale havmg his usi^ diimer. a squid. It happened 
to be tackling a big specimen of Mrcktimsiku, the tentacular arms 
of which ate known commonly to reach 40 or even over 50 feet in 
lenMh. 1'hese, whipped mun| the whale, would give the appear- 
ance of a nibnstrotis snake, and when the diner had finish^ and 
soundgd of his own accor<\ they concluded that the sea serpent 
him^lf had dragged him down. Thus, by reversing the rMe, 
tney produc^id a record of a monster indeed. Tlt^ sheer improba- 
bility of the story was its own undoing, and instead of applying 
the proper correction the public mindjpreferred to reject the 
whole tiling absolutely, llius still morediscred^T was thrown on 
the (irmt Sea Serpent. 

It is to be noted that it has long bc#n customary in the Ih'ess 
to refer, not to sea seqients, but to ihe serpent, even the Great 
Sea Scrpt^nt, as though there were in existence a single colossal 
monster, apparently immortal as ivell as of incredible ske. But, 
even if the Great Sea Serpent is a myth, it is still legitimate to 
admit liciicf in sea serf^ents, if by tliat wt mean the creatures 
wltich have l>een described by some 200 witnesses, mostly men of 
edu€at,ion and responsibility. It was probably this confusion of 
thought that siwxrked the cjedulity of the average man, and when 
stories of sucli monsters came from America the stniin w’as too 
great : travellm' tales., of course, and Yankee yarns ; so it 
hard'ly the acid icepticisin of Sir Richard' Owen fenally 

'to sc.ot'ch the monster. 

Though the Hunterian fht, lessor in the Royal College of 
Surgeons (foperintendetit of the Mattifal History li'uaeutn from 
ii5b till 1W3) enjo^yed iminaise .'prestigt m anatom, tst and 
patoontfilogist,, he mm neitliir a i'lii. worker ncc a f^ilosopher. 
and it has bwi writtfsn of' hm''lii'at 'lo the discwswtei of the deeper 
psobbm of biologkai f^kisofliy 'h» made tearady any' di.r« 5 ct 
attd definite cofitribultofi, and Ihayl: it never became efe-ar how 
m'udi of the modam docbrtiiai cafitiiic. evolution he admitted. 
'But 'What b eknr i$ Ills attitiicte to the '»ea aerpent. In. ati ela, borate 
and ailpimant that the cfeatiire reported by Captain 

li'Qtdiaav of the mm m sea elephant, he wrote : * A 

latgir body of evkhmei wa^t be got together in proof of ghosts 
tlmii of the sea sarpeiit* But the saika* sturdily stick to his 
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gisBS, and, to a modini reader, 1»$ dignified reply gave fiiin Mwe 
better of the disctiision. StiH, the amlhortty of Owai was womb 
for the man in the street, and the Gimt Sea Serpent went to |oiit 
the Giant Goc«M;l>eiTy. There were, tioweirer, a few mm of mare 
independent and open mind who reserved their opinions, sisch as 
the late R. A. Broctcr (a very able writer qiioted by Comiiiaiii^ 
Gould). P. H. Gosse, RR,S., and A D, Bartlett, for many yearn 
superintendent of the Zoological Gardens, In spte of the krfty 
scepticism of Owen, there is abfmdant evidence tliat caiiii€»t be so 
easily refuted, and after everything possible has been explained 
away there still remains an insoluble residue 

A Dutch writer, Dr A. C, Oifiemam, in 1892 published an 
account of no less than 187 appearances. The literalare has Seen 
stibstantially increased since, and the entire subject has recent 
years been deah with in detail by Commander (iould in his jjgrv 
readable work /Vie Case for the Sea Serpent } where he examinei 
each serious case critically. It is worth considering some of the 
more notewor^v instances- 

The cariiesWind one of the most famous, is the record by an 
old Norwegian missiona^>^ Hans Egede. known as ' the Apostle of 
Greenlfuid,/ He was an experienced traveller; a serious, fxiiicatetl 
man whose word and opinions command respect ; besides, he 
certainly knew a whale or a walrus when he saw* one. Yet he 
describe a ‘ very terrible sea monster ’ quite new to him. The 
iHustration to the account, though highly exaggerated, shows a 
reptilian-looking creature of huge size, mthjiappefs, leaping from 
the water and bhmng. In a well-known draw ing published by 
Erik Pont oppidan. Bishop of Bergen, there is clearly 

shown a friU m the neck, like a bunch 0/ seaweed. Bc^tween the 
years 1751 and 1890 there is a whole string of rmirds from the 
coast of New England, most numerous in 1817 and 1819 Com- 
mander Gould, after careful examination of all the recorded 
evidence, finds that the reports result in an unknown marine 
animal approaching 100 feet in length. There are no allusicins to 
any frill on the neck, but there are to a series of * bunclies ’ along 
the back. Between 1810 and 1845 there are over two doxen 
well-authenticated cases of! the Norwegian coast. It is to be 
noted that most of these allude to the existence on the neck of a 
kind of mane or friU, The siase reported varies consideralfiy. 
Among them is the circumstantial report of an encounter by four 
Norwegiana--a bookseller, a merchant, an apprentice, and a 
labourer — ^with a monster in the Romsdal Fjord in 1845. They 
shot at it, so to them it must have been quite real* They stai^ 
that there was no mane on the throat, and that about 40 to 
50 feet were exposed. 


« Philli|> AUm, I9SO 
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In Captnin tli« ^m/Georfa li<q>e, in i!.]i.S. in tbe 
GtM M CiMmikk, mm a mmagt sen tmmtm under water* feeding 
cm ttie betton. A later* iioii>*aatlioriied* figure puMisbed in tlm 
PM MMt Magmmm for October 190];, to illustrate this occurrcmoe 
(on I know not what authorify), frovicks the creature with pm 
a J^Nfi smwiM m the neck. In 1845 no less a 

fiiait: than Sir Charlit Ly<dl* in his- Second Visii m $k 4 UnMsd 
tmiiia^ accoufits he had received of a sea monster seen 

oH the Nova Scotian coJu in iSas^about 100 feel long, which had 
on its hack a nuinher of Immpf — ^true kumps, not 

produced by fleaure <d the body. In the previous year another 
c^merver had estimated the leipgth at 60 feet, witli the remark 
tha^thft huiips on the back were too small and too dose to be 
bends the body. In the SfoologiU for 1847 there is an account 
o^^reature near Halifax, m Nova Scotia, judged to be about 
loieet in length, without alhmon ather to frill o/^umps. Com- 
mander Gould points out that thm is nothing contradictory in 
the accounts of the North Atlantic occurr 9 ices. 

We now come to the most discussed edieof al^Wn 1848. when 
Caiptain Peter M’Quhae, commanding H.M. corvette Dadalm, 
gave a very circumstantial description the sea serpent as he 
saw it This was the subject of the conooversy with Sir Richard 
Owen, in whidi that great man did no good to his reputation 
Here again there is a clear statement of the existence on the neck 
of something like a mmm or ssawe^. In 187a two clergymen, the 
Rev. John Macrae, mimsier of Gknelg. Inventess-shire, and the 
Rev David Twopeny, vkar of Stockbury* in Kent, saw a monster 
in the Sound of Sleat, which divides Sl^e fftmt the mainiand, of 
which several accounts have been preserved. Its length was 
estimated at 60 to 70 feet, and there is no allusioii to fnlls. In 
1877 Commandcsr H. L. Pearson. E.M., commanding the royal 
ya^t Orkovfw, repcirted to 'the Adntiimlty the 'view of a ' sea 
monsliu ofi the north coast o<^ Skuty/ The cimsmandar of Queon 
Victoria's yacht was cerlaiidy a mpcuiilble pmwm. Frank 
Bucklmdi Ihe^ iwdl-kuowu natiuali^ wrote an mlMe on it in 
Lmsi- Mtf H^alir in the saii^ foar , and his sketch i^hows a row of 
triMps^ pointi from the watwr 'hke a imBM ctirsI. 

In i%i Mr. A. F, Mattiiewi, a staveyor* saw orie di Sew Zealand, 
and aotiMl' itit wiilite beiy wad mmM danghng. 

.la. M193 Ik. Faniiihaf' liiMlwacMi, a in«dical..m^ in practice in 
SSlia* Wm. mm mm m Lt»ch AWb* between 

Msi of Stjm and the maiitkmd. Me aJiiides to a soft 0/ 
fvpr iwaiid the ^aedk and anipiiad. a :Rmmi 4 ik$ fmm. In the 
Giia|^* el Vm/Mi, of the Natal 
IJm» mm eM 'tlw of Africa. He ^caiiaide^ it 

about 80 fset loud* and riiMid. skmi jkm m As kmk. l 
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In 1905 Mr. I G. B. tod Mr. M. J* NfcWI ««ir 

ajQ enormons citwiliiw^ dl tbe^ Brwiian coift lf«»:: 
LordCmwfcirf TheydisiOTl^^ 

the 0/ii« Zooi^kM Socuffy 0/ Lmdm, of mbkk «oci«ty 

both were fellows. They allude to a crimkkd fnU like a fin* whkii 
recalled a piec 6 of smweed,* In 1^17 Captain F , W. Bean, 

commandhig H.M.S, Pfiiary, an armed cniiw* with ht« d&cem, 
met a ' sea serpent/ He alludes to the b^k ^nguim dorfal Jn. 

Ikin and flabby. The officers estiniitfsd the length at about 
60 feet. In 1919 Mr. F. Macidntosh Bell, writer to the si^et, 
saw a small one, about 18 to ao feet long, in tlie Pentliuid Firth, 
where his friends often saw it. (Pis sketch suggests a 
creature with In 1923 Captain Haselloo** R.N., com- 
manding H.M. survey-ship KeiUt^ taught sight of a in9pster in 
the Black Deep, a secluded portion of the Thames Estuary, where 
there had been no shipping for eight years. 

In August 1932 Mr. F. W. Kemp, an officer of the Provindal 
Archives, with !iis and son, and in September 1933 Major 
W. H. Langi^i barrister, clerk of the British Columbia I-egisla*' 
ture, together with Mrs. Laitgley, saw an immense sea monster 
near Chatham Island, \iaiicouver. When their observations were 
published, nearly a hyndred other witnesses came forward, 
inciuding three diip s captains and a pilot, who liad kept back 
from fear of ridicule. The accounts, with Mr. Kemp’s sketch, 
were published in the lUmtraUd London News of January 6, 1934. 
It is to be noted tliat the creature wtis over 60 feet in length, it 
had either kgs or flappers, the hack was serrated near the tail, 
as well shcmii in the sketch ; the general colour was greeiush- 
brown and it thrashed the water with its taU. Mr. Kmip saw 
round the head a sort of mane, which drifted round the body like 
kelp. 

So much for the evidence. The objections are four m number. 
First, it is maintained that the fauna of the sea has been so 
thoroughly studied that there is very little chance of any new big 
creatures being discovered ; that in Great Britain in particular, 
so artiicialised, so densely populated, and so closely worked fear 
so many years, the discovery of so remarkable a novelty is 
unthinkable. 

Many readers will be surprised to ieam that new creatuiii 
are constantly being discovered even in this country . In entomo- 
logy. which has been systematically studied in Engknd fckr about 
two centuries, not only are species new to Britain added to our 
list every season, but hardly a year goes by without the disoiviiy 
even of spedes new to science. Entomology, it is true* doili 
with obscure, minute and extremely numerous emtaros. but 

PriK9$am$s of ike ZeehgUat Society, tgok, pp, fsp-tynt . 
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mm imong tli« iiwiii^ mhm the icope is so zniich toss« the 
#K}overy of novdties is by no means imkiiowii. II Is oily 
aboftt six m leireii yeftin tmce there was revealed in the Sd8y 
Iides a small hise^tivoiws mammal related to the shrews, Cmi- 
hitherto unknown in this country. It is an African genus, 
raiding into France, but its presence in Great Britain was quite 
unexpected. The Scilly specimens are slightly different from 
the French form and ha^ been described as a distinct species. 

There are bigger tM^ still. There is a whale, relatively 
small compared with rorquals, but immense compared with 
shrews, PsittdorcA crasstims, which was known from Tasmania 
and from Kiel Bay. but in thJ country only from fossil bones 
founJl in th^^fens. Yet about six or seven years ago a whole 
school them was thrown up on the coast of Scotland- This 

K deed, an addition to the British list. There^ no question 
it, for they were studied oihcially by the specialist of the 
British Museum, and the local folk are rmt likely to forget the 
stench. In the wider world there hsLVj been ^mcrous dis- 
coveries of big animals within living memory. * was present 
at a mating of the Zoological Society in 1901 when the late Sir 
Harry Johnston exhibited a piece of ski i half chestnut red, half 
.stripe<i black and white, which clearly came from an animal the 
siase of a horse. Yet it belonged to no knowm creature. Sir 
Harry told us that the pygmies of the Ituri Forest call it the 
okapi It wzs thought that the gorilla was confined to the 
thstrkt of the Gaboon until a slightly diderent form w^as dis- 
covered in the l)amboo forests of the eastern Cemfo a few years 
ago. 1 ‘he dragons of Komodo n^t aedit only when living, 
though immature, specimens vmt brouglit to the Im. So why 
should there not be still one kind, or even mort, of great marine 
aiiiiiia.l in the ocean awaiting recognithin of .naturalists ? 

The second objaction, that it m too monstrous, is not serious. 
Wlule the fantastk old tate of mdmt waiters must be heavily 
discounted, mere si*e is- no ob|ectk«i, Feopie. whO' had never 
heard of idqph'ants would htaitate to beliw in Jumbo. While. 
Nalure's mpmmmU m b% 'rt^Sai and immmak m dry land 
have Im abimdoneri as a faiijru--lor on land it does not pay to 
be big« so to speak, and the and the rhincceros are. the 

inpsiag laimvofs of a past, epodi---in the wate thinp are 
'diiiMa’i In the wm there is practoJly no imit to the sire a 
ewatwe OSH attain Tlwe is abundance ol food, unlimited 
tfMice.' in'' 'wteh to 'move., and tbt buoyancy of the water to reliew 
4 ni twoenious ; m that the three practical objections 
to great rise art dilated. It hi to be noted, too, that theore 
art plsiity of instances of gteat dISetence in sine between^closdy 
ftlated creatuies. Thiii* iie little cuttie 4 sh so m 
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comUm dkmlf to tl^ huge ArckiimtAis i^tered to eho^e. 

whicb may ixNdiglit up to xooo ib., and probably more, and have 
tentaodar anna 6o feet long. The little skates of omr 
stabs are related to the monstrous devil fiahiss, whose wei^t may 
be counted in tons. The walrus and the sea elephant are 
both monstrous creatures ; and as for whales, Sibbald's rorqual has 
been recorded at 85 feet, so what is there improbable in xoo feet ? 

The third objection is the extre^ rarity of the creature. 
This is really no obstacle, f<n it is far*ess scarce than supposed. 
In spite of the reluctance ox witnesses to come forward for fear 
of ridicule, by 1950 we had nearly 200 ref>orts. The sea m a big 
place and the chance of any cxciffore being seen from the relatively 
insignificant number of ships that travei on it aife very ^inote. 
Of those who have crossed the Atlantic often, or been the Cape 
or Australia and back, how often have they seen a sperm -whal e ? 
There are pienty of fish of such remarkable appearance tlrSTthey 
at once attract norice, yet remain extremely rare. Such, lor 
instance, i^the ril^n-fish, only a few indicts high and very 
thin, yet up m 20 feer in length. Zoologi.sts are quite accustomed 
to the rarity even of big, conspicuous animals, which may lie 
verging on extinctiont like the great white rhinoceros of l£a$t 
Africa, or extremely localised, like the bongo of the bambtx) 
forests of Kenya or the gorilla and okapi referred to already. 
For years a single bom, nearly straight, 5 feet long, was preserved 
in the Florence Museum, a puzzle to naturalists. It resembled 
the horn of a sable antelope, but far exceeded the record size 
The mystery was not clear^ till a few years ago Captain Varian 
reveal^ that splendid creature the giant sable, confined to a 
restricted area in Angola, In spite of the commercial importance 
of the whale fisheries — conceniing whicli, incidentally, I have 
never come across any recognition of the appalling cruelties 
inflicted on these warm-blooded, sociable mammals — W'hales 
remain the least known group of vertebrates to-day. So why 
should there not be left in the ocean some other great creatures 
still less known ? 

The last objection is the most serious, that no tangible evidence 
has been secured, that no parts have yet been recovered for 
study. To this the reply is that remains of common marixie 
creatures are seldom cast ashore, and the chances of am admitted^ 
rare animal being thrown up are still more remote. Whales are 
numerous, yet how often do we hear of thar being left 
stranded or their bones found ? It must be remembered that 
whales ashore are helpless and cannot wriggle back* but an 
animal with legs or flappers is able to do so, and is therefoct ta 
no danger. And when a creature dies in the sea the meat mnad: 
be stripped from the bones in a vexy short time, and the latter 
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sink to the bottom. The chanm of their bdng dml|ed op are 
too remote to be ccxnsideml. Even on land, where a 
noty lie and rot and the bones remain, dead bodks are very 
scarce. I believe there is but a single record of a dead elephioit 
being found in Africa ; and has anyone ever come across the 
remains of a crocodile even by the rivers where they swarm ? 
In England a dead donkey is almost a synonym for rarity. 

So much for objectHtos : now for the exi^anaticms. Com- 
mander Gould has tabulated twentf -seven suggested explanations 
put forward by the anti-sea serpent party, which he discusses 
critically and dismisses AH |pprejudiced readers must agree 
with*tiim. 1>e notion of a stnng of deliberate hoaxes, or even 
of mass hallucination, may ^ dismissed at once. The evidence 
has beeff given by serious men, educated and responsible, and, as 
rtiFfbinmander notes, with no * expectant attAition/ They 
were not for sea serpents. Inanimate objects may 

account for sr>me isolated cases, but the^do not move except 
with the stream A tree in the water miy deceg^a landsman, 
Init a sailor never The ‘ school of porpoises ' and * flight of 
bird ' theories can l>e dismissed for thejwime reason ; they are 
applicable only to iandsmen. w 

The following single animals have been suggested, and may 
be rejected, fur in no case do the particulars fit, nor are they 
likely to deceive such observ^ers as naval officers : rorqual, 
sperm-whale, basking -shark, tunny, sea elephant, manatee, sea 
snake, ribbon-fish, black snake, boa. monstrous super-conger , 
beluga, giant turtle, or some giant pinniped or meml>er of the seal 
family. The only reasonable suggestion is the giant squid 
referTed to previously. The commander might 
have included another, wiiich does, in fact, account for some 
report'ed monstem. It is suggested, in the arlide on the Sea 
vSerpent, in the Emyd^pmSm Briianmica {i.qii ed..) that the 
legendary mm monster of the Arab geogni:phers, the $mmm, the 
Hebrew tmnmn (Ps. exhdi. 7)., * w»hak?" or ‘ dragon/' might be- 
approptriately rendered, w0ier$pmd. Therre ,i$ a curious -couhrma- 
tioii.cif this in a ,reeenl book,, the 'Wmim e/ Afnm, by 

S. and E. B,. Wwt,hiiigton,., 'where the auth-ors descrite the ' mon- 
itrotis and terrible sea 'serpent of Vfcloria Nymm , . . ‘ which 
‘ announce® its turival with' a, terriMe roar , „ . and swallows up 
human beings^ canoes iiin,d -ei^e^ything in its fuith,.* 'Th„i:s, the 
{lutticmi explain, is beyond doubt the wratmpouts to whidi the 
kke is subject Some writers have seriously suggested! a Plmth 
or other survivor from tlM» Age of Reptiles, I refuse to 
sw^Ow an explaiuition far less digestible than the sea serpent itself . 

So itUich ICMT destfuetiem : now for constniction. | Certain 
striiliig stand out of the evidence 
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(i) Pontappdiin's <imwtiig» O^tam 
Dr. Mathesoa, and mo&t of the Norwegian rnqports* bnt not all. 
allude to the existence of a mmm, frill or mjls on the neck, 
recalling a tendk of seaweed. 

(а) Captain Pearson, of the Osborne, saw a row of Mmtguka 
points Hke a tmOsed cresf on the back. Captain Cringle saw sAort 
fins Oft the back Captain Dean saw a tnan^gular dorsal fin, 
Messrs. Meade-Waldo and NichoUs sawf n enormous mnMei fin, 
flabby Uke rubber, The Nova Ccotian cases report smali lumps on 
the back. Some of the New England reports also aUude to 
humps m the back. These allusions to a sort of dorsal hn are 
alwa3rs on the biggest specimens?*^ The fin is not k^pt rigid with 
rays like that of a fish, but is soft and flabby. 

(3} Egede's sfKicimen had flappef*s. Matthews saw tu armlet 
appendages, dCngling Bell saw flappers, and he and Mathfiirn 
refer to a lizard-like body. 

(4) The smallest aT^ described as from 18 to 20 feet in length, 
but many ac^^unts givi^ 60 feet , and some run to 100 ft^et. The 
diJBBculty in estimating sire at sea is notorious. Even a sea 
serpent is young once. 

(5) The presence of a in on the back seldom coincides with the 
hinge on the neck, nor is it recorded for the smallest specimtms. 

(б) Egede’s specimen, which blew Uke a whale, had no fringe , 

{7) They often occur near the coast, as would be expected 

with lizard-like creatures with legs or flappers. 

(B) Most agree in giving the creature a dark browm or blackish 
back writh paler under -surface, with wdiite markings, the skin not 
scaly, but sometimes rough. 

(9) The big ones, 60 to 70 feet long, from the Sound of Sleat, 
have neither to nor crest. 

(10) Most agree in giving the animal a very flexible body, 
with a long neck, small head and big eye. 

Now, is there any known creature which fulfils all these 
conditions ? Is there any animal of reptilian appearance with 
four flappers or feet which lives in the water, yet sometimes 
blows like an air-breather, which sometimes has a frill or mane 
round the neck and sometimes a notched crest on the back ? All 
agree that it has a reptilian appearance ; but have any known 
reptiles those strange plume-like fringes round the neck which have 
struck so many observers ? Now, these are the key to the proWem, 

Have you ever seen a tadpole ? Tadpoles are the larvw. or 
young, of frogs and toads. They live in the water and breatbe 
by external j^Us, which appear as paired fringes like {^untftt at 
the back of the bead. Frogs and toads are not reptiles, but 
bekmg to the class known as Balrachia, somoiimm as Amphibia, 
wbkh is characterised in particular by the gills of the iarm» 
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which are replaced by limp in the adult. Furthermore, normally 
they have four tet, each with five toes. I do not siiggest that 
the sea serpent is a frog, but there are other BairmMa, a tailed 
group, which include the salamanders, the curious aaoiotl of 
Mescico, the bind and the efts or newts of our ponds. 

With the exception of the marine habitat and the great sise, the 
general descript im of the sea serpent does not difim futida* 
mentally from that of the newts. I sec no real reason why onr 
sea serpent should not<kc a hitherto unrecognised relative of the 
newts, adapted to life in the seafdevelopecl to a relatively great 
si2e, timid and nocturnal in habit, and consequently seldom seen. 
This brilliant suggestion was j»ut forward by Commander Gould 
in ih articl#on the Loch Neas Monster in The Times of Decem- 
ber 9, 1933, but he had no space to develop his argument, though 
h:is lilft of reasoning is dear. 

are lizard -like creatures with four Icgl, of which the 
fore pair develop first ; the feet have five toes, which in one 
Britisli species at least are webb^id. The®eet are oressed against 
tiie side wlien swimming to reduce resLstJnce. wbmi would give a 
big one a seipent like appearance. Propulsion is by the tail, 
which gives ttie steady forwjird motiap, such as described by 
many observers. The larvie have thjk pairs of long, fringed, 
plume like external gills, which are not lost till the very last 
stage of groNvth. in some cases being retainer:! even into the adult 
stage riu* colour of newts is greenisli or chocolate- brawn .is a 
niie, witli pale under-stde, though the coloration, especially of 
tile l>dly, is often very brilliant in the males when breetiing. 
The texture of the skin is often rough, but not scaly Finally, 
the adult malf is provideti with a notched cresi along the back, 
which attains its great«t devdopment during the breeding 
seaacm* dying or completely away after the summer. In 

the winter our pond newts creep ashore, and hide under stones 
and logs or in holes in damp earth. They are ’Carnivorous, and 
destray great quantities of ladpt^, crustaceans, and. insect ,larv«. 

So ou;r m, serpents with fringes may be' tmniature, the .serpent- 
like mm adult, i*nd those with, fins or crest upon: 'the back full- 
grown males in breeding kit. Ttoe ts nothing incongruous with 
tills <fesicrl.ptian in any of the tea lerpeiit.., Metgmjk&Hs 

the dtierenoft between the and M»^.e of 

our ponds tiid the 9 m serpent in. 'the marine habitat 

and longer neck. So we may hope to he privileged to see the 
myth exposed, the truth eMahikdied, reputations restored, and 
hypothesis yieM to fact 

Does this reasofiifig af^y to the Loch Ness Monsta* and give 
ui a solution of that rikhlfo ? If we examine the evidimce, we 
find the fiuniliir mptmKAmm. The photographers wli<| made the 
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film rq>orted in Tk$ Tmes of Janwiy 4 iaw * m ei|^l 
humps on the moiBtar's back/ and it is reported that some M 
these humps are discernible on the film. One witness who saw 
it ashore said that it seemed to have somethiiig Hkc a sheep 
on its back, presumably one of the humps seen vaguely in 
dark. The latest witness, Mr. Grant, who saw it ashore {Tks 
Times, January 6) gives the fullest description. He saw two fore 
flappers, as well as two others which seeme^ w ebbed ; he describes 
the tail as rounded off, and thee total length he estimates at the 
very rea.sonable figure of 15 to zo feet. He, too, reports two 
slight rounded ridges on the back. In the long neck and big 
e37es of tliis obviously nocturnal Aeature his descriMion agrees 
with that of se\'eial early witnesses. The style of strimming as 
with paddles is described by the phob>gTaphers, who stato* that 
' the most cleanly evident movements are those of a tai4yBf * 
flukes/ as of a newt swimming with its tail. And it must l>e 
remembered that it i% by no means the first recorded from 
Scotland. Thl^ is o^y one flaw in the modern evidence. 
Mr. Wetlierall, trlio states that he found the sp<K>r; de5cril:>es 
it as having four tcjes. If this is accurate, the creature is an 
exception in its class. all B^rachia which have limbs are 
five-toed. Even their very' -great-uncle of the distant Permian 
period, the LabyrintluMoit , who left his tracks u[>on tlie New^ Re<! 
Sandstone, had five ; so that before the skeletal remains were 
identifier!, while this Permian monster was known only by his 
tracks, he w^as called the Chetrotherium (the Iik‘a.st with a Hand). 

This explanation, that the sea serpent, including the Ixxrh 
Ness Monster, is a hitherto unrecognised large marine form of 
tailed batrachian relatiKl to the newts, must not be regardwi tis 
fantastic. The Bairachia are extraordinary creatures, highly 
adaptable, adopting all sorts of manceiivres to ensure themselves 
an existence. In one group, the Cflecilians, all the limlw, including 
the tail, have degenerated, so that they appear like fat, blunt 
worms. Another kind, Proteus, is blind, living in pools in the 
recesses of great caverns. Some kinds have even lost their lungs 
as w'eil as gills, and actually breathe through the skin and mucous 
membrane of the mouth — salamanders of the sub-families 
Desmognaikina and Pldhodontida. Us sorU capaUes de k>ui. 

The matter is of such interest to science that it is to be hoped 
that the zoological authorities of the British Museum will take 
action effectively, secure a specimen at all costs, and then replace 
the jeux d' esprit of correspondents of The Times by a scientific 
name and arrange ‘ MacNess ' or the ' Nescio Squid * in hit 
proper place in the scheme of living things. 


Malcolm 





THE EXHIBITION OF BRITISH PAINTING^ 

A ailSSiONARY said to me, * Tlie first word to learn in any language 
is ** Thanks ”/ and for thip magnificent banquet we all owe 
grttitudc # the labours which have collected so wonderful an 
array'— unequalled since Uie Italian Exhibition. The joy and 
glory%f these treasures fills the painter who now essays to com- 
•iBillt on them with the conviction that, whether or^io * All great art 
is praise/ assuredly here all true criticism is praise. He will not 
ne^ Goethe's rebuke. ‘ If you must critdse, do i^n your knees/ 
Englisli craftsmen were for centurieaWamou|^in illumination 
and in embroidery (actually called ' Opus Anglkanum ') they led 
Europe ; their furniture has never b^n equalled. In painting 
our portraiture can stand with any ; mir landscape has never by 
any Ixim approached. Critics have hoodwinked the humble 
Engiish into the notion that painting is a minor parergon of their 
glory ; excudeni alti. But here are the facts. Yet hardly anyone 
went to the incomparable Exhibition of Engiish Mediasval Art at 
the Victoria and Albert Museum ; and too few of these mag^iificcnt 
works have reappeared here. One word of wanuiig to a foreign 
visitor would Ih" needed -it was not possible to make the adlection 
absolutely representative.. For one thing,, the gallery is not 
nearly large enough ; ev'en. sk>, .he may wonder to fi.nd eleven 
portTaits by Lawrence, only three by Watts , t.h.irteen Boningtons : 
nine Ettys ; rows of $|)»ortmg pktum ; only four M'ad.o,x. Browms ; 
fou.r Holm.an Hunts ; eigjit Rowlandsons ; m C.ruikshanks ; 
seven Townes ; an,e Ruskin m many Conversation painters 
» few BlaJcas ; a.nd atiovc .all, so few Turners.. 1 refer to these 

» mmsk bf C. n. ornml^m »ii^: St., R, )*««« :Society, 

,|o#. miU by Omtim- lO,. 30^11 M Sam, ty tiet) ; 

d Skmi dmmmi 0 f by CtUhrlt*.. JraktiiKm |G. Bell a. $<ms., 

.a«li ; d ■#/ m by Mike* F,. tk Mont- 

fMrttilkey {X>«t, §i. iitt) bf Bimtm (Blmclt, 

fi. Set. mi} ; Badmrn by 0. C. Kaiiww Swiitb. Society,. 6if.. 

M) ; d Stmt Hidmp 0f' Patbuhm^, by f Faber' arid Fatier. 

ft, M* netl ; Tk§ Bpitkk Umim, by Hwaca 'Bfe4|ip fSaMpwm. Low,, u, net:) ; 

mming, by R. U. W'llwialti (mm mmi Fabtf, ym.ml } ; dm Omd^im ej 
Mti0$k JPmtdimg, by E. M. Wiliiljild. fFiklw and Fab«r, m. mi } , ../nlrad’iifilinii 
m by EMlwoctttn (CaweU. '.m. ; 4 En#/ Giaili lo 

Mm0Mk mum, ^ Kifil db tkuf (bMici Society, is, net). 
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disproporttoiis» not to indulge, but to fc^ostaU, aiiril. First, mtii 
few exceptions, no pjctnres conM come from the national galleries . 
and at the National Portrait Gallery remain Reynolds* great 
men, at Millbank remain the 20,000 Turners. Secondly, the date. 
i860 (prudently chosen as the limit), cuts out the inatiirest work 
of Watts, Hunt, Madox Brown, Ruskin, Bume-Jemes. Thirdly, 
though only iminatuiity follows, or frets at, Fasiiion, the com- 
mittee is iinbcm that can exorcise her.^^ One fashion now is the 
forcing of minor artists to un^iue prominence The whirligig of 
Time brings round her revenges. Meanwhile, cherish an historical 
se.nse..* 

English art has renewed ifc youth many |iines. Wlien 
mediaeval art died Holbein *s matchless drawing cfeated a new 
style, dear and observant, and lit by Che beauty of the Ren sconce. 
Caftmn Lee, finne Vavasour or Sir Howard Hohy show 
craftsmanship, and Sir John LuHreli an Elutabethan gloIy^ Wliy 
should not our heroic, be so painted ? Vandyck. our second 
regenerator, \j^ught ay^ood style to Dobson and to Kneller, as 
Sir Charks I%cas and the CourUeu of Mar can show. But 
Hogarth was the first original British painter. Every living 
revival is a return to Nm ure. All art is rootetl in experience an*! 
cannot live on abstractions. Abstract art is a coiitradktion 
Nature was the teacher of Hogarth’s art, memory the mother of 
his invention, moral instruction his aim. True, as Thackeray 
says, * not one of his tales but is as easy as Goody Two Shoes ; it 
is the moral of Tommy was a naughty boy and the master tlogged 
him, and Jacky was a good boy and had plum cake./ Nor is it 
subtilised by sensibility. It is Hogarth's maxim (as Fielding's 
Dr. Harrison has it) that it is plain duty ‘ to protect an innocent 
person, and to bring a rogue to the gallows/ His limitations are 
too obvious to be important. England has two patron saints, 
St. George and John Bull Hogarth w^as the Bull of painters. 
We can understand the disgust of Keats, yet surely enjoy 
Hogarth's never-failing life. He is not dull, however prosaic ; 
and dulness is the first deadly sin of art. The second, vulgarity, 
he escapes by sincerity. Truth is never \mlgar. though imitation 
always is. Granted, his characters arc (as U)rd Chesterfield said 

» Wm the reader of Engtieb Art Hintory, th<a» aur© weB^koown wwaiioffmpjl*, 
few tummarkt. Mr. Percivni Gasbefl, the doyen end pkiniscr of iectiifen, ii 
ttnlttcldly not ftt the momeot giving hie admirable cootie on the Eogiiili. Ilii 
popil. Ux. Charlee Johnson, has written a very good book, the historkal chepteii 
of which are reverent, sound, catholic, and entertaining : Mr. de Montmorency 
has the advantage of being a painter, and his excellent book is rccotninttfided by 
Profeasor Gteadowe. These are the best I know. Semitic oders of tnediationu 
of comie. have not beacn wanting , one is tamply a Hisiona Pof annr-- 4.#,, 

propaganda agaifuit the ioveri of Katore ; the other is more objective. Botli 
fall into the fallacy of the ' progr«i# * of art ; and both ate aati-llelleitic. $§i 
magnm sif Vmrikut, «l pfmMrit, 
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0 f iioiniif tow/ but not his i»im 

mind. His pmtmit ot CapMn^ Coram, of the f 
pitil, has fffiil life. Nor is he withoot grace. Cderidp $ay9 
hii satire ' never extmgiiisbed his love of beauty/ Wa$^$ad 
Ammbfy shows subtlety of colour with vigour of form. Yet it is 
tnie» as Lamb said, that ‘ other pktures we look at, his we read ' ; 
they are hrsi, what Haaktt call<^ them, ' historical/ and, he truly 
adds, * equaiy roBOte from caricature and from mere still life;' 
If he had bad only thAtilldifc eye of some genre pamters, his lack 
of the design and touch of Chardin, Vermeer, or Dauinicr would 
be fatal. Bui he was too alive, and too truly popular. 

He expressed new intereifi and energies. A whole generation 
of*’ conv<#tation-picces ' imaged the age. Stubbs painted not 
onlyj^orses, but people, wjth excellent truth, colour, and air, with 
eno ugh compositton to centre interest and to pli^se ; witness The 
Family and CM. PocklingUm and the Ssautiful Reapert. 
Dem show^ less harmony but some vivacity. Zoffany sticks 
details together instead of designing » but h^nterests. The 
picnic |>arty on tlie river is congested f but more crowded 
than Hogarth's Match io FincMey, which we all enjoy ? We have 
met every man, and es|5€cialiy every v#man, on that boat. Could 
people be more English ? And in tlialRamily is Granville Sharpe, 
one of the greatest philanthropists of his age. pioneer in anti- 
slavery. Such pictures speak for themsedves and contain no 
mysteries. Such also is Frith's railway station — not a pidme at 
ail, and yet interesting. They lack that indelinable something 
which raises such pictures as Hogarth, 's The Ckctim&ndeley Family 
and High Ltje above ifiem ; but let us remem llrat their craft 
is sounder than the s«?c;onci-cla$i average id any other age of 
English painting, 'Ehis good craft is typical of pre-‘mechanised 
Eng.land> 

B'Ut Its hnest qualities are d^ue to Reynolds, wtic^ achieve- 
ment «id- influence are (as t$ m rare) of ©q"Uid fnagiutudc. He had 
' lh.r 0 wti himself at the feet of the, great .fnasteis^,, and :ro$e to share 
their throne;* Little men tremble lO' loie the «3kr:ifitiality they 
nevar had, and perish m thdir mmeAt . * A wise man/' sa.id Caio, 
' ^can. -leani more lr«n a fool tlian, at lo«fl can learn frcmi a wise 
.mam/ The esaeiicsc of a. creative 'inhid' h Its receptivity. 1 1 is this 
which raises Reynolds, Gaimhorou^ Turner* to supremacy. 
And ot these Reynolds- ,iii petfeaps the most, origi^nal. All can see 
that Sir Jcihiia could 'be floiid» vague in analomy, careless with 
snab^M ; Itet,* ia ;fael:, he had defects. But they were the defects 
erf hii quahties^-above all, ot hh passion for experiment. * Damn 
hhu !--4how vtrioui he t»/ says Gatnsborougli A painter, who 
sem those' * pecuJiar maihi whkh are generaiy defects ’ most 
tieiiiy. sees fiir tnoie his ncrfiihty. even in faiiihg short, and his 

Ves. atv-4h>. ai# !♦ 
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perfectimi witli mmy ni^Ue sablect. Wtieti be poiiiled Johascm^ 
Kqf^li Goldsiiiitb, l^ke, be reached * the MEiaturial * M 

Titkxi, tbe tmlh dt Vebsquet. Hk inteUectiml gmq) m sbcM in 
his portimits of gimt men ; bane ali too few. Sterne^ Wbarton, 
and the self pcHtmit attest the great histoiian. * Sittinf in the 
chair oi Rakdais,' (the words are Thackeray's) ' only mote ekgant 
and upholstered/ the philandering Shandy is m : Reynolds 
has not gkMEed ; thoi^j^ Sterne tells m thC: portrait was painted 
' as a tribute to my genius/ Thp shape of the cheek cast by the 
hand draws the unmaskabk satyr ; and were ever eyes more con- 
summatdy painted ? The self portraits must all have been done 
as technical studies, and show that d minant interest in lechnii|ue 
which is the hall-mark of the true painter. The richfy inodelled 
face, the set off to modelling by the <|lat atmospheric da^s (a 
device in which ^Reynolds is unique), the painting of the , 

gown (the most difficult of colour schemes to treat, as I haw 
found) are all superb. His simplicity and breadth, his stress on 
the essential, * dOatlj eye/ are ail worthy of long thought. 
Of course, copyii^ can such things be really understood. 

No description can convey what I saw when I copied Reynolds’ 
Johnson and Burke, The || elation of all parts to the whole, the 
subtlety and power co-operant, are the work of supreme art. And 
what of the quality of his pamt. unsurpasse<i even by Titian or 
Giorgione ? This redeems some portraits of women, on whom the 
dear old bachelor has put a somewhat conventional sprightliness, 
a rather heavy coyness ; these swathed and swaging, btOowing 
and feeling fair ones, full-length and a foot longer, who loppk as 
near absurdity as the misalliance of the grand style with their 
feathery heads can bring them, are yet painted with a creamy 
touch, as iovely as is lavished on NeUy O' Brim, or on the beau- 
tifuffy seen heads (here s1io\%ti) of Lmnnia Couniess Spmcer and 
Georgiana Couniess Spencer, a touch as lovely as the complexions 
wbidi they owed to England's country air. Every great quality 
is shown in the enchanting pictures of Master Creme and of Miss 
Creme, of the Parker Children (Theresa’s face espcckHy ricli and 
subtle) ; still more perhaps in the painting of Georgiana Countess 
Spencer with her child Georgiana — the child’s head unsurpass* 
able ; and above all in the famous portrait of the same child, 
herself a mother, then Duchess of Devonshire, playing with her 
baby. The monumental square design united with such tile and 
movement, the strong painting of the woman's arm and hand and 
the delicate relief of the baby ’s against the sky ; the trcmtmeEt of 
the red curtain (no other painter has ever painted vannilion m 
b^utifuUy), tbe iovely modeUing of the beads, and breadth cd the 
white drapery, aQ are worthy of long enjoyment. 

Fmtunatdy, bis only peer anumg Ei^liih portrait patnteii 
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Heads at tbe mommt m dekoce. Why make them riinls ? If 
fnee wvmld give half the iseal to eidargmg their adfidi #iey 
l^ve to narrowlQg them, if they would open thek eym iti^^ of 
their Bps— hurt: ' imidi virtiie in if Eadi is mpmm in his 
own slyfaH-EeynoMi in portraits of men and in rkh paint, 
GfdfSid>ori^ in portraits of womm and in suggestive pahit. 

‘ How the devil does he get his efiects ? ' said Reyndids. There 
is a * kind of felicity 1 which aurriis him to his liimuions coloiir, 
air and transparenc}^ graciousi^d moving form. He had not 
the d$xi€nfy of Reynolds — his touch is strange and peculiar ; he 
feels his way at times, then suddenly soars. He can tail more — 
even in colour {as in his venftlions — lisamt from Rubens, not the 
Venetians^ There is a haunting spirit about his works at their 
best^hkh make all but She very hnest look cheap beside them, 
I|js unwise to hang Rornneys or Raeburns be^de cither Gains- 
borough or Reynolds, Indeed, so exquisite is he, so persuasively 
does he penetrate the feeling heart, thM comment seems cheap. 
But none can look too long at such jJetures ^Captain Wade, 
with its wonderful air, in spite of its ^iour ; w the still greater 
Lord KUmorey, a monumental pose and design vivified by feeling. 
Very line, too. is the head of Lard Ctksferfieid. He is never so 
emphatic and sure in accent as Reynoms, but though this weakens 
his lesser works it only makes his finest the more wonderful. The 
.self portraits, especially the one in which the eyes face us, arc 
interesting Still more is the head of his mfe. in which the 
painting of the mouth and ews is truly marvellous 

E\wyone sees how individual (lainsborough is, and knows 
that, unlike Re>'noIds, he left no school. But, fully as much as 
Reynolds, fie leanit from the old masters. He had not the 
unteiichable egotism of small men. He may never have removed 
the layers from a * rnian and found a daub of George II . under- 
nmth, m Sir- Josliiia did. But he copied and stU'died— at Ipswich, 
Kneller and the Dutch ; in Bath, Vandyck and Rubens, Without 
Ru^bens we should not had t'fautsbci'rough.'s landscapes. Long 
may maity hi^jer before The O'Verfiowing with 

Mvitig and exquisite lirawing, magkaiy lavely . And it is only the 
moit beautiful of many, Wlrnt Goaslable mw these things he 
cimtd mt ^withhold hit tears, 

BCikte and Reynolds., who mhanee each other 

but eelifwie all lesser aftfets, the * fanthunimly fitmariness ' of the 
Romney :iooks pretty thin. Compare' any face of his 
wttti theirs, and its empty form will be apparent. But there is 
inWiMent gna» of lint mnA mAmr ki the iMmem^^Ckmer CkiUm$^ 
chirm, in -the poet of' Mim Kmmm, Miss Ctim and many others, 
Thwre- are some' said: and mmmmmttd Opim,. and a sensitive 
{Wittiit bf Mkm. VtMmmy id his wife. All wit! wiiimiii for the 
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subject AblK^*i mp§mcMkm ot Nwtsm. Ttm inifiitefy scsudtife 
and gentle gentus, tbe angelic heart, Abbot has felt : 
and epic greatness his art could not seize. In his own day, and in 
ours. Fashion claimed I^wrence, When Reynolds said to Mm, 
' You should study the old masters less and Nature more/ he spoke 
perhaps aheady too late. I would rather remember that it was for 
two works of I^wrence that Turner covered with lampbkek one of 
his own which had outshone them, and th^^ it was I-awrenee who 
was one of the only men of his da^" who saw the greatness of Blake. 
It is not to belittle anyone, but to pay tribute of justice to truly 
great art, that I would ask for a comparison between Iawrence*s 
hi^ %hts and flourishes or Raebi^h’s flat conventions with the 
painting of such things as hair, or metal, or velvet, or leather by 
such men as Reyrioldls, Gainsborough/or Watts — of such things, 
and of backgrourcis ' Any man / said Titian, ‘ can paint a 
only a master can paint a background.' No man med paint still 
hfe at all ; but if he does (and in a portrait he usually must), it 
must be done But^ ^awTcnce's yd Marquess of Lcmdanderfy 

and Lord BaihunC' dxe finely seen. Geddes will be a surpri-se to 
many. Hoppner's fine qualities and achievements are plentifully 
represented ; though few |^ve the breadth of Mrs. Williams If 
Rejmolds had painted AdMiral Hood the shadow on the left leg 
would not have obliterated its stability in the design Raehimi 
also should never be hung beside the giants : the ugly colour 
and flat form of l^he Macdonald Children is thnist on us by the 
exquisite art of (jrainsborough's Lady Sussex l>eside it, just as 
Co/. Alastair Macdonald would stand as a great work if our eyes 
were not draw^n away by a Turner. Yet how gcwxi Raeburn is ! 
Why could not all his works have been together ? Indeed, why 
could not every painter hav-e been hung by himself ? lord 
NewUm, Isabella HaU, Mrs. Campbell Wm Ferguson, and, above 
alL Df. Spem are great portraits. Look well into the technique 
of Mrs. Campbeirs head ; the variation of accent, edges, full and 
flat planes, all are masterly. With that generation the s< bool of 
Re3molds died. The V'ictorians evolved a new technique, tbcnigh 
if Watts' lovely Lady Mary Fox as a Child (of 1S58) had come, as 
it should, we would have .seen the tran-sition. Partially we am 
sec it in his large Lady Margaret Beaumont, the dress of which m 
most artlsttcally treated — in paint as thin as Gainsborough'i, 
and worthy of him, Joachim is a grand portrait in Watts' mmttirt 
manner. And Stevens' famous and perfect Mrs, CoUmam ii 
here too. 

Landscape Is the unique province of England, and, except for 
the deficiency of Turners, is splendidly represented. Wilsonjwas 
its father, and his simple design has come agaun into vogue. The 
excess of large works by him here will, I Isar, damage his repuiar 
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Ifaik ; and anw ^ fine Sm tmi ii ^ C«im lAm the 

* paintiness * of its * rockt ' can be contmted with the work of 
fmlor meo, and caiiee iis to forget what an acMewmeiit it was 
historieaily In attmptiiig, with real power, a tiibfect tiener 
tondbed isther bcdore or {strange it may seem) since, Thi Wdfh 
Vaiky can hold its own in its impressive emotion ; and Skrmvsimy 
richly painted and findy seen, is a worthy Tefiecti<m of 
his mind, NeaUess ^ say, he was neglected all his life, and 
would have starved hWd not Reynolds got him the librarianship 
of the Academy. Even Gainsborough 's landscapes hung unnoticed 
on his studio walls. 

J. R. Cosens was the fatlitr of our water-colour school ; and 
many majPbe surprised by the fine space and design of his best 
work|l ' Coiens is all poetry/ said Constable. Crome has long 
been taken to our hearts — of the soil, solid ; of tl^ earth, English. 
His plainness is not prosaic, but truly poetical. He was helped 
by Opie and Beechey ; he studied Hobboina, Cuyp, Wilson, Mor- 
land, and copiefl Gaimborough*s CouMe Dooi^a(here shown) ; 
yet he was still painting sign-boards at ^2 each^hen thirty-five, 
and had to support his family by teaching to the end. <^e of 
his pupils was no Ies.s a man than BcAow. Here Carrow A 
Ltme Kiln, Mousekold Heaih, attest ms two virtues — truth and 
breadth. That he grew in feeling for design is sliown by Si, 
Marlin's GaU, We know that he aimed at dignity — ‘ Jolm, my 
hoy, if your subject is but a pig-sty, dignify it.’ Yet a brother 
painter met him with his class far away in the Norfolk country, 
and exclaime<i . * I thought I left you in your school ’ ; and 
Crome replied , ‘ I am in my school/ He created the Norwich 
tradition, who«.^ fruits can here be seen in many works, in oil and 
water-colour. Cot man s pattern is perfect * and obtains the * willing 
suspension of ciisbelMif ' for hts tone and colour, but at his best 
truth i»' the more gladly received because so directly given. 
Directness has Iwi-t ratlier a letisli of watw-colourists : a good 
aim, but not one to which all else should be. sacrifi4;:»d-. Some of 
the mmt ’beautiful effects both tn- Nature, and art cannot be had. 
m Titian said, bMm primm. €otiium% d«i^ is, liowever, so good 
that It luwds a Girlifs to draw us. away' by a. gnwitfar 'depth and a 
crearive power lor which dtsngn m 'too cold, a wwd. Let no <me 
Ihiiik he has enteml into tlie .grand ami s|wioii$ spiritual world 
'Of Gtrtin'i fuwttiem iandsat'pea. mtl 'be'luiii gamd at them long. 
Mo one else haa painted l>iirlann in a so truly worlby, 

and the Imssidlh of ids iandsoipes, the depth of his skies, 
the sok^n iitIMmm wh^idh the ,air lidds, are an eKperience not 
only artistic, but rehghnuk Whether tl he had lived Engk^^d 
wo^d ha:ve aikiiowledpd him is not answered by Turner's large- 
hearted words : * It Tbm Girtin had lived, I shoi^ haiMi starved/ 
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Ittflisti patfo^^gt (sem for pcrferaits) bc^ wMt it it il liwlf 
bofli ifBtmld have ^arwd. Ccrtiiuily <Hie of oor ipfttlOll nwi* 
ComtaUe* is kmrm aiid kmsd new wiiy bcctisso tiis work* Wim 
not sold in liis lifetiiiMS! and so passed to the natkm ; and oniy 
the goodness of Aididjeacon Fisher kept him going, Andl^ 
Maurem tells of an dd man who saw Saliilwy lk$ J?4riWi»* 
and thaiceforth daily stopped at the place where Constable saw 
it* in order to see it too. He tells it as evidence of the 
English love of natural beapty. Mot who cannot see the 
sunsets of Turner (even if they ‘ wish they could ') love to feel 
they see England as Constable saw her. Up to a pdnt they do. 
To be a ' natural painter ' — and |^he first in hislory*-"-wa« his 
aim. But his emotional soul approached Nature vmh religiotis 
ecstasy — assuredly the true approach ; and his pictuop are 
therefore visio|^ Jis much as are Turner's, Blake's, or 
Hunt's, 

It was this uhich cl^ged into an immortal master a fumbling 
miiler-boy whft^obeyedVhe call only at twenty«five. But it was 
by subiiiission,%^t only iO direct experience, but to the discipline 
of tradition, that his heat became our light. He copied and 
studied Reynolds, HopiLner, Gainsborough, Girtin, and the 
Dutch, Therefore- it is IhM, although — ^nay because — to translate 
Nature was his aim, his achievement was also to translate himself. 
Here are early works, full of the unquiet striving, artistic 
and human, of his celibacy. But in his forty-first year a lucky 
legacy put in his reach marriage, that greatest of earthly blcs^ngs, 
and at once he flowered into the triumphs of his prime 7*h0 
Leaping Hor^e is perhaps his masterpiece ; and would that the 
disastrous blunder of hanging apart the sketch and the picture 
could be retrieved, for hung side by side we could set in them the 
creative mind of the artist in the act. The later mannerism of 
excessive flicker is, it is true, apparent, but not yet as a fault. 
After the death of his wife in iBaq, darkness descends again. 

Darkness descended at last even upon Turner, An industry 
without parallel and an ascetic frugality saved the greatest of our 
painters from starvation, but did not save hkn from bitter aotitude 
and neglect in his last and most prophetic years — relieved only 
by the love and understanding of Ruskin, whose great writingi 
can open our eyes both to the riches of Turner's art and to the 
rtebes of Nature, but have been as misunderstood by pygmy 
envy as were the inures they interpreted, Jusrice will he dbm 
him one day ; it is not yet paid to the pictures. They have been 
scattered aU over ibis EahiUtion, Th^ should always be ' kefil 
together ' as Turna* asked. Some have been ' skied/ Of lie 
water-cdours, tlusre may perhaps be about half ^ fair nutiibir 
of the late period* but a aoundty of the earli^. Of the otla* ooidd 
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act Th$ Shm Skip Mm csime from Ammca {acture 
whidi Rmikin ttaa^ted in tbe most tmmm and iftoidid paga 
M mm unote, and <rf whidi h© said that he would ratlw Tomer 
wi^e f iidgiid tlial 

It is perhaps ©spadally the sea pksces winch rweal Ws full 
might, and would mosl abot^ in an English esehibition. 

ijove of the sea wms Ws stremg^ passioii— as became the painter 
who was nbnost the egmym of the Engiijsh genius. We aO know 
the Vmsd m (now skiad). He could have 

expressed the coieoming breakers with yet greater force, but with 
the lestrajnt of real power lets the eye rest only on the essentials 
of the picture, the wcanen c 0 the shore, the poignant rocket in 
the dark My. A hne expmssion of the weight and yet restless 
movgpient of the deep sea is The Wreck Buoy (skied) : and 
ai^^er which shows his unique power to pain| stnicture with 
sunace — the surge with its foam is another picture in Gallery ill. 
(skied} — ' Van Trump, going about to pkose his masters, ships a 
sea, getting a gewi wetting/ But ihm belong to 1844, the 
Ymmouik to 18 ji, The Wreck Buoy, hnMy, to IP^. No one can 
follow Turner's mind into these wonders, still less into the last 
scenes in Venice, without a long stddy of his earlier works. 
Conway Castle is more understandable^ yet its sea is already far 
beyond the reach of any other painter. Tlie water-colour of the 
LongMps Lighthouse is so marveHous that the time it deserves 
would leave the rest of the room unseen (though there are a doren 
Turners neighbouring it which are almost as great). Calm and 
inland water, though demanding l«?ss masteiy . has yet never been 
so wonderfully j>akited as by Turner— in Linliikgtm\ for instance, 
or WkaMey Bridge-^nm <mlm sea, as in many visions of Venice, 
Mm hm any artist approached him in the painting of waterfalls. 
The Falk of ike Mmekmlmch is m magnificent in the drawing of 
the rocks as in that of the water , soinetme said to me, " It ought 
to be . in a €a.tli.edral./ Turner is the 'Bheidtas of the forms of 
Natui© ; he is the Titian of her ookmr . Nor is his form and 
colour kssi (font perha-ps more) eid;fiioidiiui.ry’ in pkrtures of 
smomstmms, like on© in the latt room (sk.i©d), than in his 
rki^buMt iqwiMioais. EweifOBe wiB ranun^xr Kvnkin's chapters 
m ' TwamiftB 'Piet<Bn»qtie,* in -wIM tbe ‘ imafination 
pem^mtlve ' bw dtswincf of tbe Fane ci Fahio ^lere shown) is 
pMitragied wMi « .maw -literaB tmnsctiptkm of tbe scene. The 
bAat'lw-'evicbNMlsrw of those rue mooHsits when 

iMr wentba- ii in^nefset ; DenMMfnwfcr not only omits Glam- 
tnnU and SoowfeU, but «vai ttei a^ea sttparimpmdmtes of 
B on o spdale. tritidh Kents eoDindMtnd and described ; 

Fu. fa amoiul iftsS tlwss dsA entered tMW. 

Fbiflps Che aaU ssoHSlaliHcldF^ ttMp by iSssp. 
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Anil tliiis Hmh m Hm Aipa» and ]»dntod tbm as m 

ha* 

Tfaism k one aspect of Ttimor's g^aiins sdikh k tbe crom of 
any artist's actiievenmit, and wiU sorely strike honie here^-tiii 
ar^itecttnal design. Rnskin was concerned to pmvt his truth 
against those who doubted him and dubbed him Sfi^mduh 
mmdax, and trudi is the foundation of art ; but Ruskin it was 
who said that it is design that proves the hnished artist : if a 
picture is designed, it is art ; if it is not, it B not worth looking at. 
And Turner was one of the world’s half-doxen supfeme and 
unfailingly creative designers. The strength of his mighty 
structure is missed by those who s#t design only when it is crude 
and obvious. Turner's is carried into the minutesi* touch, so 
that his paint, whether in oil or watea is in its quality Ih^most 
beautiful the has ever seen. I^tly, a majority of 

pictures are poems not only of natural but of human life, aixnns 
art reveab a sympathy and humanity which place him with 
Rembrandt, y. 

It was not foUiseen bV Re>nnoids that it would be in landscaf>e 
that England would not only equal but lead mankind. But it is 
not true that his constous hopes of founding a sc1kk> 1 of 
‘ historica] ’ art were frusllated — even if the j)orafx>us puerilities 
of the hrst attempts are the chief comedy in the history of art 
Fuseli said of Lawrence s Beelzebub, ‘ It is a tamned ting, but it is 
not te tevii’ Compositions ' sententious, elevated, and dr}' ' (as 
Fanny Burney said of Mrs. Siddons) alternated with the mag- 
noperations ' awefuU and artificiall ' of Haydon and Martin, whosi* 
motto might have been, ‘ Ce qui esi trap bite pour k dire, m k 
chanleS Yet the hope of Reynolds was fulfilkd by Blake, by 
Stevens, the Pre-Raphaelites, and Watts. And MichelaJigdo, the 
master of Reynolds, was the master of Blake, though he is in the 
English tradition in designing by line. His real and spontaneous 
inspiration I am the last to doubt. He was of all our artists, 
save Turner, the most dasmonic — the most obvious answer to any 
who still suppose that the century of Wesley and Mozart w?is an 
age of mere reason. Sublimity and Blake are (to all but the blind) 
synonyms ; though to the most admiring— *even if not on this 
side kloiatry, the one step more into the not-subEme must haw 
appeared sometimes, as in Milton and Tintoretto and Words- 
worth. Whether he was even always in his right mind does not 
BOW matter. Nor does it matter that he daimed divine inspira- 
tion for a figure which was ' copied ' from Michelangelo, I 
believe him. That is how inspiration works. I have no doubt 
at all that the Eternal Spirit of the Living God did insfufe hii 
mind, and the mind of Tumer, and the minds of unnumbered^ 
unremembered multitudes* Guidance can be indirect, and vmy 
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siinpk. Hittm mm plates in tiie Book jif wldcli are not lailjr 

sublime, but also smtg ; the married co^ofieiatkm^ ^ 0mm 
tibem Nrth m the union ol the snug and the sublame. Tliere are 
other desiipis whidi art visions of pure foy, or beauty, mr peace, 
such as n§ Rimr of Life. Others arc an iuterpretalfOii of the 
minds of poets — that is, illustrations--such are the Dante draw* 
tup and the Of what could man say more than can be 

mid of jFyy-^tbat iL adds light even to Shakespeare's li^. 
Before the might, imjesty, dominion and power which has 
Iftighted with prophetic awe the Elifoh ^atU k> A$cmd in H# 
Chmict of Fite and Ehkim creaiing Adam — before these we are 
dumb. But such a burden #t could not sustain without a fresh 
technical Atpetus ; and those who value Blake for his meaning 
may undervalue Stevens#for hk means. Stevens attempts no 
subjects. His style is its own subject. Tyne his drawinp 
p%^e a quality of joy —wliich is a spiritual experience of reality — 
as high as almost any works in this Exhibition. To convey both 
the natural miracle of the human body Ad the kWellectuai power 
of the art which grasps it, as Stevens €oes, infus ftne a work as 
art need do for us. He has emerged from the obscurity in which 
the vulgar taste of tlie \'ictorians iMt him for reasons partly 
negative ; he is neither sentimentaJ dir didactic — ^as many, even 
of those ' who waged contention with their time’s decay,' were 
goaded by Victorian vulgarity into becoming But his merits arc 
positive and will live for ever. 

Watts has passed into a cloud because he does consent to be 
dike Hogarth, (riotto, Botticcelli, and many more^— didactic ; 
and hiS didactic allegories are not on the he:ight <'»! his real ex^peri* 
eiices. But Jiis style is so great, his design and colour so grand 
and expressive, his inastery so indisputable, that he will ftnd h,is 
high place m another tw'^enty years, He:re he is only refuesented 
by t.wo portTaits, one oilier Imd, the noble £s<iu and Isom, 
and Orhndo md iht Equally litt,lt understood a,rc 

the iininort,al Pre-Raphaelites. W,en I wrote the centenary 
artkk on Ho'lmaiii Hunt in lh€ NindemHh Cmimy^ I ad:mitted 
the mmmm of tbtw revolutioii-ariei ; 'and .ll'rs, Hotman Hunt 
told me how fully she' admitted, them too. But only prejudice 
can let t:'h€in weigh against their peatness. As with Reynolds, 
aU the ’ .'peculiar 'marks “ were the price paid, for experiment. Do 
pfi0|4t» 'paw to redeet m the revolt that these t^ung men 
altemiiteil ? Even at fiurliagton House, where both the Pre- 
..Raphaeiles and 'their piedteeaiofs have been selected, can we 
fwiit the growing opfuessiem of frowsiness and dowdiness among 
the leiier classics ? Even the great -save only Reynolds and, of 
course, Tuiuer-are^d^ into the brown tmvases on 

* ' Metnmii Mmat mA i>^fU|aii«{it»iii/ Octobsr 
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w^cb tbty so w«ii^ liiatid. And tbm ioto tlie nmb^ ol 
summer saddenfy m bmst. But if only we had bad room aBier 
roMQ M of the bitumoi imd bombast and the pettineas and 
prettiness whidi stuffed the Academy of the 'thirties and 'forte, 
we would see the necessity of the revolt. Constabte said in xSii, 
‘ In thirty years English art will be dead.' These men revived it. 
Th^ determined to jettison all theories and paint what they saw 
andtoved. 'Ihey loved Nature in every detail ; sotfuypamted 
her, ‘rating nothing, selecting nothu%, scomii^ nothing.' 
Ihey loved also rel^^, and their religious works idrould have 
been hm^The Light of the World, at least. No mte dehmthsd 
tlwm save Ruskin ; and society nearly destroyed them. But 
they have left a group of intense pictnres which are Imoog the 
world's munortal treasures. The closnrc is applied at i 8 fo, so 
the farther glorias of the illustrators and painters, now at len|l{|^ 
dahning for art the freedtxn of all expt^ce, are omitted. 7 m 
ignorant present will benucceeded by a future, blind perhaps to 
our own minor though tec^ry revolt, but seeing again the 
gr^itness of that'smost rlbellioas of all human generations, the 
Victorian. And by that time the claim of one of the rebels, 
Ruskm, may be concede|>-, that all the greatest qualities of 
£ng^ art are summed up in the name of Turner ; and that 
Turner is at least very near to being the greatest painter of all 
time. With his pictnres the last room is graced. ’ Paintii^’s a 
rum ' (this was Turner's best speech). Aj^miation is a 
rummer, if we do not go our ways feeimg that if we had only one 
of these great painters— above all, if that one were Turner— w» 
tettld be rich enough ; but we have a great company, and the 
end is not yet. 


Delxar Harmooo Bakkir, 
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ECHOES IN TH§ POETRY OF A. E. HOUSMAN 


In a lecture last year cMvered at Cambridge Prolessor Hoosman 
told of the way in which ¥ poetry wis composed. Many of 
hj| verse#he declared, came to him with little or no consdons 
effoj^on his part ; they gelled up, as it were, from the depths of 
his subconscious self ; not a few verses, on the other hand, were 
result of months of laborious polishing. He said, too, that 
much of bis life had been devoted to r^uling the best literature 
of several languages. i ^ 

In view of these avowals, the foUowi^ list q||lKhoe$ from other 
writers which may be detected by an attentive reader of hb 
poetry may interest his admirers, fc# it indicates some of the 
influences to which he has been oAsciousiy or unconsciously 
subjected, and some of the poems which are so much a part of 
his mind that echoes of them have entered into that unconscious 
process of composition that he has described. With its aid, it is 
possible to point with some confidence to certain stanzas as the 
product of uncomcious rather than of conscious thought. More* 
over, the variety of these pardleb is itself interesting, and their 
number, in \iew of the small quantity of Housman's published 
vefie, suiprising. Tbougfa they are many and various, and in some 
cases stiiktngiy exact, it is pcasible to know well both Moustnan's 
poetry and the poems in which they are to be fmind, without 
recogniiing thar existence , nor need recognition of then in the 
I«Mt impair the readf^'s fittuse of the stror^; individuality of every 
Mne that he has written. 

ITie 'echoes * here recorded may be, roughly, divided into 
tmm not dtie to iwitection of any specific. 

pmmgt; delibmte a^ttraons to 'line work of earlier writers; 

.and 

To;:tn#ti with iwmidaiicies to tlie wdihigs of poets bdongiiig 
to an ap to which in hb moaiit tectmtt BoiMman did not accord 
the fmim . : the oentiry* .It is perhaps not 

to ind fifuwiits hi ftowniiaii's work to the poetry of 
Gmy, a man with idiom k$ has nest a little in coiniiion. 

The ilmiiim amm wiii eapedal force m the foBowing 
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Ali^liapp^ hiils ! lOi Tlu^t Is tli« liiM of 

Ah. fislds l>^ov«<l in rnkx I Z see it shininf plsln, 

Wlicf« once my cnrtless childhood The happy highways where I went 
sffsycd* And cannot come again. 

A stranger yet to pain I (Hoitsmak : A SfmpsMrt Lad, XL.) 

(Gsay : Odi m a disiant fmsp$ci of 
Eton College.) 

See wretch that long has tossed Now the scorned ntilncky lad 
On the thorny bed of pain Roosii^ front his pillow gnawn 

At length repair his \igoiir lost . Mans his heart and deep and glad 
And breathe and walk again. Drinks the saliant air of dawn. 

(Geay : Ods on ths Pieasttre ansing (Housman : Last Pmms. XVI.) 
from Vicissitude ^ 

No better example could be found of how close a parallel may be 
without any approach to being a plagitrism. 

More strikirf^, and less to l>e expe{:te<l. is the similariti^jjp 
sewne of Dr. Johnson's work. Johnson's satirical advice to a 
young man who has jusf^ come of age is very' much in Housman's 
vein : Vt 

iSPbsen’d bom the minor's tether. 

Free to mortgage and to sell. 

Wild as Wil I, and light as feather, 

Bid the ias at thrift farewell . . , 

Wealth, my lad. was made to wander, 
l4?t it wander as it will ; 

Call the jockev". call the pander. 

Bid them come and take their Ml * 

Besides this, Johnson has left a poem which might almost have 
been evoked by reading ^4 Shropshire Lad : 

Hermit hoar in solemn cell 
Wearing out life’s evening gray, 
l^rike thy bosom, sage, and tell 
What is bli®i, and whkh the way. 

Thus I spoke, and sjieaking sigh’d, 

Scarce repress’d the starting tear, 

When the hoar>' sage replied. 

Come, my lad, and drink isotae beer. 

Those already quoted belong to the first class of echoes 
above defined : general resemblances ; the ' echoes ' that follow 
arc allusions to iiterature with which everybody is familiar*- 
Shakespeare. Milton, the Bible, the Classics. Housman often 
takes a well-known phrase or line from these sources and places 
it in a context where it is unexpected, or has a different mwiinf 
from that with which it was originally used. He takes the 
familiar lines which tell us that 

‘ Attention is adkd to the resemblance of johnion't poem to tin# work of 
Honemnn In Word* mud Poetty, by G, H. W. Hylands, Hofarth Preas, 193S, p 44. 
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He urihfco figlitt md twm mmtf 
liv«i to %lit «iiotti«r iky 

chftfiges a iiiiflt wofid, and uses than to point a vmy diffamt 
moral : 


. . . the man that mm away 
lives to die another day. 

(A Skmp$kir§ Lad, LVI., stanaa $ ) 

So» in an often-quoted^mplet. he recalls Milton's purpose almost 
in Milton’s words {Paradise Last, L, 26) only to tell us that 
something else fulfils it letter (A Shmps^irt Lad, LXIL, 22) : 

n ^ And malt doei^ore than Milton can 

To justify God's ways to man. 


NJl all his quotations Save this imntcal twist. Sometimes a 
■wil^known phrase is simply turned to verse and elaborated, as 
when * the primrose tvay to the everlasting bonfire ' (Macbdk, 
II , iii.) becomes {Last Poems, XXXI., 3<J 

... the lovely way thatiCd 
I'o the pit and the mire 

And the e^^rrlasting 6rc| 




(Henry fV. 
and so the 
Dear 


' Fotxi for powder, food for powder/ Say.s Falstaf! 

Ft I , IV ii.) ; ' they ll fill the pit as well as better ’ 
sokiiers on the march in A Shropshire Lad, XXXV., are 
to fnetids and fcwxl for |>awder.' 

It is. however, with Shakespeare’s songs rather than with the 
rest of his work that Housman's poems are to be compared ; 
one of these, the Dirge in Cymbdine (‘ Fear no more the heat 
o’ the sun 1, seems to haw exercised an es|;>ecial influence on 
the poet's mind; apparent reminiscences of it occur in no less 
than separate poems : Fear the heat o* the sun no more ’ 
(.4 Shrapsktre Lad, XLIM.., stanxa S) is a direct allusion;, and the 
’ gohlen friends ' of A Shrapskire Lad, LIV.*— the ’ rose’dipt 
makkns * and * %htfcM>t lads like the * golden lads ' of Last 
Pmns {II., stanfa a)'. a.re reiiicamations the Vgolden lads 
and girls ' of Shakesi^are. CM lm.ofe!n it wasiiaki:, 


'Ttmu thy worMly taaUi Itatl. tkaie, 
llr»mc art 'ttod tliy w.iijnwi , 

90 the army oi mercenaries {Lmi Pmmm, XXXVH.) ‘ took their 
wages and are dead ' : the wwds are almost the same, but 
' wafSB ’ has gained an ircmieid Implication w^hich it lacked in 
its original 

Severn!, other <4 Shakespeare's songs may be 

noted : the country woumg described in A Slmfdtirp Lai, V., 
millet bt that of the *kmm md his lass* in A$ Ym lik$ It 
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(y.» iM,), and tlic tais «il Sbak<apeare% pm cd I0 wrs f How tint 
life was but a flnwar ^ is echoed by Hoinanan'i f Ah, life, sdiat is 
it but a flower ? % The line (A SAr^skir^ £M, XLI., 16) * IsAj 
smocks a^Ueaching lay ' unites ideas from two lines in a song in 
iow's Isimt/s Lost ii.), ' lady smocks all silver*white * and 
* maid^is bleach their summer smocks.* 

Few of Shakespeare's songs, however, are such careful works 
of art as are Housman's poems. It k rather to Milton that 
Housman owes the perfection of his tecllnique, and there are in 
his poems several indications of his familiarity with Milton's 
work. Here we step into the held of apparently unconscious 
recollection. Two lines, far apart in his poems, both recall the 
same couplet from Comus (139-140) : the imaged both in .4 
Shropshire Lad, LV., stanza 4, ' ft>y Imks dinm the ‘^astern 
steep,* and uij^7«as< Poems, XXI., stanza 1, ' Up from 
glances The sOver sail of dawn/ may be due to unconsffiiis 
recollection of . 

The d '« Mom, on th' Indian stc^ep 
From kcr cabin'd loop hole peep. 

and another line from Cjwms may have been in the pm-t’s mind 
when he wrote {Last Pom^, XIX., stanza 4) ; 

Oh, to the bed of ocean. 

To Africk and to Ind, 

1 will arise and follow . . . 


for in Comm {606) wc find the same continents thus united in a 
siimlar context : * Twixt Africa and Inde, FU find him out/ 
More obvious than cither of these parallels is the likeness of the 
ending of Housman's Epithalamion {LaU Poems, XXIV.) - 

And in silent circle roond 

The thoughts of friends keep watch and warvJ, 

Harnessed angets. hand on sword — 

to that of Milton's Ode on the Morning of Christ* s Natimty : 

And all abont the courtly stable 

Bright hamest angels sit in order ncnrviccable. 

In view of these parallels, it is interesting to refer to Housman's 
opinion of 'our two greatest poets.' Shakespeare and Milton, 
given in a lecture delivered many years ago. 

We hains only to read them (be says] to see wliat the daseics did for 
one, axMl what lack of the classics did for the other. The dignily, Ih# 
sanity, the unfaltering elevation of style, the just subordination of detail, 
the due adaptation of means to ends, the high respect of the craftsman for 
his csaft and lor himiell, which ennoble Virgil md the great Greeks, are 
ah to be found in Mhtoo, and nowhere else in English literature. 
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And be condndcss that * ¥iigit md tbe Greiis iirmdd lift 
Simkaq;)eftre» not marely a peat pntiia^ iurbidi he m$ ahftft#. 
blit, libe Miltofi, a great artiit, which he is not/ A SJmpxkm 
Led and Lad Fma$ are clearly the work of a writer adio learned 
his art in the same school as Milton — the school of ¥h)p] and the 
Greeks. 

One* indeed* of Hoiisman's poems recalls at once both Virgil 
and Milton : this is strange poem MM GeOe. It is tmpos' 
sable to resist compari^ this poem with two of the most famous 
de 9 aripti<ms of Hell in literature — those contained in the sixth 
book of the MneU and the second book of ParedUu Lod With 
the descriDtion of the walls ollHell as seen upon approach : 

Wall and rantpari risen to sight 
Cmx a shaftow not of night, 

And beyond them seemed to glow | 

Uonhres lighted long ago . . . 

And against a smoulder dim 
And a dawn without a mim 
Did the nearing bastion . . 

Ever darker hell on high 
Reared its strength upoiathe sky — 

may be carnpared tlie description in Vijpl (Mned, VI., 549-554) - 

McKsma lata videt tnplici circumdata mnro, 
quae rapid us llammis ambit torrentibus amrus . . . 
porta ad versa ingens solidoque adamante colitmiuie* 
vis ut nulla virum, non ipsi exsdndere bello 
caelkolae vaieant ; stat lerrea luiTts ad aoras^ * . . 

Milton's description {PmMiu Lmi, II., 643-^) is closer still to 
Virgil* and with Milton Housman has in ccHnmon the guardian 
figures of Sin and l>eath* the former of whom, like Miton, he 
calls the ' ixulrea®/ and the key left in the guardian's charge. 
No enumeration of |)articd*urs. howev'er. wil explain the relation 
ol llieae three desciiptiom, and* closely 'though in many 'respects 
they resemble each other, not. one of the rtiiee depesids for its 
ef act on anything that it has in cotnmon wi.th tlie others. 

A lileltin© spent in the study of ckmoii hlesrature can hardly 
fail, to ate:l a writer's style. On Hoiutistaii its fteepest. effect has. 
perhaps been negattve, hy way of riMtffttiit rathcsr than by way 
erf inipifttioti ; the exam^ of the best writem in iatin and Greek 
may have helped him to his economy trf words and directness of 
expression. Direci evideiices of ctas^cal reading are few ; In one 
poem, however* iMmad infiuence exiesids to detail : that is the 
f in Lad Pmm (XXrV.), in which there are dear 

etikOesbothof Catuhtiiand^^^ The opening 
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is fvsctkaBy tiw Mtm M ttittt 

0 HnHcoiidi 

and tbe lines (17-20) 

All ynfhom morning sends to ronm. 

Hesper loves to kad tiiem liome. 

Home return who him behold, 

Child to mother, sheep ^ » Idid , , . 

9 xt almost a translation of Sappho's fra^entary Epthakinioii 
(ad. Lobel, p. 46) : 

'Eewf/K irdmt <p4fm¥ Itro <iV#<'Ai«r «rfW* ^ 

aiiya, ihtv ira^. 

One Other classical parallel deserves quotation ; iiI Lasi 
Poems, XXV , stanza 2, the lines • 

I took my question to 'he shrine that has not ceased from sjxiaking, 
The htsart/vithin, thyl tells the truth and teUs St twice as plain ; 

seem to be a reiollection of Lucretius, L, 737- 739 (= V'., in** 
112) : 

mulla beoi ac divinitus invementes 
ex adyto tamqiam cordis responsa dedere 
sanctius et multo certa ratione magis quam 
Pythia quae tripode ca Phoebi lauroque profatur. 

More frequent than classical parallels are allusions to the Bible, 
and here again the allusions themselves reinforce a simiianty 
which is apparent in poems from w^hich no exact parallel can he 
quoted. In A Shropshife Lad, XLV. ('If it ctiance your eye 
offend you, Pluck it out . . . And if your hand or frxjt offend 
you, Cut it off'), the quotation is almost word for word ; else- 
where it is thinly veiled ; the thought in A Shropshm Lad, XII., 
stanza 2 ; 

If the heats of hate and lust 
In the house of are strong. 

Let me mind the house of dust 
Where my sojourn shall be long. 

i$ to be found, with a difference, in Ecclesiastes xi. 8 : ' If a rota 
live many years, and rejoice in them all ; yet let him remembar 
the days of darkness, for they shall be many,' and to underntaad 
Last Poems, V., stanza 5 : 

... in the grave, they say, 

Is neither knowledge nor device 
Nor thirteen pence a day. 

we must look again to Ecclesiastes (tx. 10) : * for there is no wmrk, 
nor device, nor knowledge, nor wiadron, in the grave.* 
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On other oooMioDC a qtKitatkm » introdoced aloKict uDswans : 
in the first poem in A Shropshire Ltd it is poaaiUe to apprec^ 
the irony of the couplet 

Tli« mvkmn come not borne to-night : 

TbeniMlvee they conh! not save* 

before recailing ' He saved others, himself be caimot save * ; 
and in Lmi P0m$, 3 ^IX., is a coii|^t— 

Times enough yon bled your beet ; 

Sleep on now, and take your rest^ — 


— with which a reader imjjjhbccome perfectly familiar before he 
rtoembdi that the second nne occurs word for word in the New 
Testament (Matthew Jdtvj. 45, Mark xiv, 41).* 

ftc next held of reminiscence is very different from those 
■■Wkussed already, from the poetry of the ei^teenth century, 
from the Classics, and from the Bible^ Certain of Housman*s 
poems recall the Englisli and the Scotch balla^. 

Some of thes(^ [)oems are written an a«|^ed character — 
usually tlie character who provides a title for A Shropshire Lad, 
and mmt of them (particularly thos<yvhich deal with suicide or 
wilh death in battle or at the hanjB of the executioner) have 
attaimsd a celebrity out of proportion to their merit and out of 
proportion to the space they occupy in the books where they 
of:cur. Examples of poems in this style are A Shropshire Lad, 
VIII., IX., XXIII , XXV., XXVL, XXVII., XXXIV,, UIL ; 
LaU Poms, V., VL, XIII., XIV. Several of these poeim 
have an obvious protot)’pe (in sprit rather than in subject) in 
the ballad ; of these the two b^t examples are ShvpMre 
Lad, VilL, the farewell of a boy wlio has killed his brother in the 
,hay' 4 eld., and. L.!!!., t.hc stor>^ of a suicide.’s visit to his tove, 
Anoiher ^poem. also recais The Qmm's Mmie ; in both., the 
speakers, on the eve of dea^tli, revert (liiough .in a diierent .aprtt) 
to the day of t.hei,r birt.h md the leeinp of their' -piimts— 

Tliift ihitht my got me 
Mm fntei wm i»ot 'on .me . 

.He did not. ,pliig'«e bin fancy 
To il I ibould' be 
The son. you 


O little did my motber hm, 

■'Hie 'da-y fib«»- €rad.'l»d me, 

Tim Idndi I. wm to travel in 
Or %b«i. death I was to doe ! 

The Omen's Marie.) 


The day my' mother bom mo 
She was a fool and glad .. .. , 

s It .bi.9 'heen pofnlad 'Mt to me, by 'Mr. Fatfcetl, o.l New Cdlege, that tba 
wnida * A dead 'man ont ei 'ndad.;*' wbkh tmut in the kM poem in d Skre^ 
§km$ iai, «yr« .aluo to he tcrnnd' la T$idm mai, rt, an 'emmpk ol how 

an. aeho limn -iba MW mh hi lll^. now eontaxt so well as to 'aippe tlit..iiotiai 
of moat: 'taadoft. ' 
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Tlu Trm Lmmt k more like a baBad tban any other 

poem in A SkmpA^ IM or JLa$t Pmm, both in the itory it 
tells and in the straightforward dialogue in which that stoiy is 
told. The language is not quite that of the ballad ; there are a 
prefatcuy and a concluding stanaa whkh are alien to the ballad 
form, but by reason of its ^p<mtaneity the poem is far more like 
a ballad than poems written by authors who have deliberately 
taken the ballad im their model and formed according to that 
model their diction and their manner of ( teiration. Comparison 
of two pairs of stanaas will show at once the similarity and the 
difference : 

* Ok lad, what is it, lad, that drips 

Wet from ytmr neck on mine ? 

What is it failing <m my lips, 

Ify lad, that tastes of brine } * 

* Oh lake enough hs blood, my dear, 

For when the knife has sUt 
The throat across from eai^:o ear 
Twill bleed bit use of iIh 
{A Sk^sMrs stanzas 

7 * 9 -) 
a 


The similarity of the situations — the simplkity and vividness 
with which they axe depicted, the absence from either description 
of any ornament or comment, an irony which is perhaps the 
result of the foregoing characteristics — all bring these pairs of 
stanzas closer together than would any trick of diction or refrain, 
any of that affection of simplicity witli which some writers have 
tried to ape the poetry of an earlier age. 

There arc in Housman’s work resemblances not only to 
ballads, but to the work of a writer who himself owed stomeihing 
to the influence of ballads. Between Housman and Scott the 
actual parallels arc few. But the likeness of the following lines 
(from a Song in The Betrafhed) to such poems as RevdUe (A Shrop- 
skire Lad, IV.) is unmistakable : 

Soldier, wake — the day is peeping, 

Honour ne'er was won in keeping, 

Never when the sunbeams still 
Lay unreflected on the hill , . . 

Arm and up — the morning beam • 

Hath called the rustic to his team. 

One lOQg in Tk$ Lady of the Lake recaUs in particular a 

• C/. ' When I mest the montinf beam ' ; A Silrej^fri Led, XLXll. 


‘V^Vhat ails thee now ? ' Lord 
Thomasine said, * 

Methmks you look wondrous 
wan ; 

You used to have as iair a colamp^:' 

As ever the sun shone on/ 

* Now, are you blind, Lord Thomas,' 
she said, 

' Or can’t you very well see. 

My own heart’s blood, so clear and 
red, 

Runs trickling down to my 
knee ? ’ 

{Lord Thommtn* and fmr Elhnor ) 
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poem in LuH Pomt both in idea and, at em or two points, in 
expression: 


ft 


0 


4 


Soldier, rest I thy warfare o'er. 

Sleep the skep that knows not breaking : 
Dream dl battled fi^s no more. 

Days of danger, nights of waking. 

In our iak's enchanted haH, 

Hands unseen thy couch are strewing. 
Fairy s^tns of music fall, 

Every tense in slumber dewing. 

Soldier, rest ! tiny warfare o'er, 

Dream of hghtii^^fsekls no more ; 

Sleep the sleep *J[at knows not breaking. 
Mom of toil, nor night of waking. 

^ (Canto II , xaoti.) 


this may be compared, as 
and especially the opening. 


Soklier from the wars rcturrj 
S|xnicr of the taken tow 
Mere is ease that ^•skt not earning 
Turn yoti in aitd sit yonjlown. 

and two couplets trom the concluding Lanzas 


a whole, Las^ Poems, VIII.. 

sr- / 


Now no more of winters bitmg. 

Filth in trench from fall to spring . , . 

Sold let , sit you down ami idle 
At the imi of night for aye. 

One more example may be given Housman uses with 
marked efilect the device oi dm^ mi'mdm--ii sort, of tragic 
irony, Nowhere is it more, succ'essful than in Braim Hill ; the 
WIs call t,he lovers to church, and one of t.hem answers that, on 
their wedding day. tJrey will, ‘ hear the chime, .And come, to church 
in lime./' 

Ihit when the 'Snowt at Christmas 

Oil Bitjdon tofi were «ttown. 

My love .rme up m early 
A'Ud sink out unboknowii 
.And. went to ch'iircli abne. 

bUed the onu' bell only, 

Clstmu 'there was none to see., 

Tht mottimers ff;iUwud aftwi* 

And m to ch.ttndSi went she 
A.iid wo:uld not wait hu' in.e.. 

In the last verse of the poem the phrase * come to cl^rch * has 
gained a meaning, nev«f eafidicttly stated, which in the^eguming 
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ittedced ; the irtiok {tom k an ekborate aad moving play tifion 
these wmds. The same sort of dmM* eitteiidn* on the same 
snbject occurs in Scott’s Proud Mttisie : 

* Tell me, thou bonny binl* 

When shall I marry me ? * 

^ When six braw gentlemen 
Kirkward shall carry ye * 

ParaUds with the work of nineteenth-cefitory poets do not 
seem to occur often in Housman's work. Matthew Arnold is an 
exception. Nor is this surprising.^, Matthew Arnold, though not 
a classical scholar, was, like Housnian, thoroughly f|*g{hliar vith 
classical literature. He extoDed it as a raodel to others, he used 
it as a model himself. Like Housman, he took a rnekt .choly 
view of human life and had not a very high opinion of the njgniir 
of most human beings^ it is tnie that he felt what he calls ' a 
longing to en<jiiire in tokhe mystery of this heart,' not, like Hous- 
man, a desire Vj turn Vs eyes aw^ay from the mystery tow aid.s 
what can best M enjoyed by the iinrefiecting. It is true that 
he liked to end on a not^ of hope : Em|)edocles' song ends with 
the reflection that if we\may not dream, at least we need not 
despair ; The Iasi W(ffd ends with the assertion that the forts of 
folly will fall, even if we pn^rish in attacking them. Housman 
does not seem to entertain such a hope ; but witli the predominant 
tone of these two poems he seems to in sympathy. 

The thought behind the lines 

Once read thy own brea-nt ruiht 
And thou hast done with fears ! 

Man gets no other light, 

Search he a thousand years. 

is exactly that which underlies The Oracks {Last Poems, XXV ) : 

I took my question to the shrine that has not ceased from speaking. 

The heart within, that tells tlie troth, and tells it twice m plain ; 

If this kindred outlook attracted Housman to the poems of 
Matthew Arnold, the follow^ing parallels may be accounted for a« 
actual recollections of the earlier poet by the later : 

AM Etna heaves fiercely His forest fleece the Wfekin 

Her forest clothed frame heaves ; 

(Empedodu on Etna,} (>1 Skfopshire Lad, XXXI.) 

* C/.. too, R<mtotmd Juiiit, I V., v., jj. after the discovery of juUet'iiuppoied 
death : 

Faiax Laeaurca. Come, Is the bride ready to go to church ? 

CarvtST. Ready to go, but never to return. 
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Smm bofi<l«g« of tlie i«ili or mkiii 
Sonto ^oti|h of McuM. 

(Bmp§i»ck$ <m Bim,} 
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Wlim ibaU tlili of mtm bo 

ci»t, 

Tlii» dost of tlioiigbti bo kid of Tmi, 
Tbo mm oi Ibib and ocMtl bo ibiti. 


(A SAwp$Mf0 Lad. XUII.) 

In the last exminple there is a thought in common, but little oth€»r 
resemblance ; tn Am4d's Tke Last Word both thought and form 
resemble Housman's work : 


Creep into thy narrow bed. 

Creep, and let no mo^m be said, 
lf ain thy onset ! all liands fast ! 

Thou thyi!»eU must break at last. 

■s 

Ixt the long contention cease ! 

Geese arc fwans. and swans are geese, 
l.,et them have it how they will ! 

Thou art intti ; best be still- 


J 

be«/to 


They out talkwi thee, hiss'd the«,/tore th^ 
lietter men fared thus before thee } * 

Fired their ringing shot and paFj’d, 

Hotly chargwl — and broke at li«t. 


y/ 


Charge cmce more, then, and be dumb ! 
Let the victors, when they come, 

U'hen the forts of folly fail. 

Find thy tK>iy by the wall 1 


Side by side with Matthew Arnold, as a poet who may 
subterraneously, so to sficak, have exercised an mduence on 
H'onsman's mind, may be mentioned Robert Louis Stevenson 
bt'>th were authors, it is not rash to coniecture., who formed a 
krge part: ol l!ousroa,n‘s early reading. 

Tlie resemblance between Houaman and Steveason may well 
'foe shown by com'pa,ring the iollowing: stanm. : 


Farewell fair day and ladlfig light : 
ttic' day'hom here, wi'lh westward siflit. 

IfM'ki the hus^ tan mm' downward ioar. 
Farewell., W« twaiii dktM watt m more* 

{$om$s #/ Tmmd. XXIV.) 

The mm of wonmn: term hk brow 
'We»t from forty eon'iitswi now, 

And, aft the edge of h«tt..veii he eyes, 

TMnk* etefual thougtita, and sighs, 

(last Pmmi, t) 

CJ. tmt P'mms. 11’., iit»hlia '3 ; 

npl* ««m' much hncf lellowt 
Hava Isrid much w orm toefoiu. 


I 
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‘ The da^'bcHii li««, irith westward sight ’ is the v&y dicticm 
of Housmai), and the fdlowing stanza, frc»n UHiim«ods, It., 
might almost be Housman’s work : 

On e^isry hand the roads begin, 

And people walk with teal therein ; 

But wheresoe’er the highways tend, 

Be sure there's nothing in the end . , . 

In their reflective poems both poets rewal n§ich the same attitude 
of mind • ; both sliow a predilection for the same simple metres, 
both wait as lovers of the countryside, and the admiration of tlie 
one writer for the other appears in a poem witten by Housman 
on the death of Stevenson, into whiai ptirases and tho|ghts frarm 
Stevenson's own Requiem are introduccKi 

Finally, one or two of Housman '5 f)oems recall partfcular 
poems by other iiuthors. Kingsley’s Airly Beacm has obviawp* 
similarities to Bredon Hill: in each, one of a pair of lovers reverts 
to days spent in the con^ny of the other, who now is dead, on a 
hill which give^^s namlUo the jxxmj ; the differences are that 
one is wnritten from the point of view^ of a woman, the other from 
* that of a man — the one <dim\ the other before, marriage. 

More striking is the lik^ess betweetn A Shropshire Lad, Xlil 
When I w^as one-and-twenty '), and W. B. Yeats's |x>em ' f)mm 
by ike Salley Gardens * Both have the same them**— advice 
neglected in youth recalled, a little later, with regret - and lx>th are 
constructed on the same mcxiel : two stanzas, the second stanza 
answering the first, the end of each stanza being in both cases a sort 
of refrain varied on its second occurrence 

/ But I, being young and foolish, with her woukl not agree, 

\ (Stanza i.] 

I But I wa« young and foolish, and now am full of tears. 

'' (Stanza 2 .) 

/ But I was ooe-and-twenty. No use to talk to me. 

1 (Stanza J,) 

I And I am two-aad- twenty. And oh, 'tis true, 'tis true. 

{Simm 3 ) 

Again, the prefatory verses {* We'll to the w^oods no more ') 
to Lad Poems are an obvious echo— almost a paraphrase — of 
BanviHe's Nous n'irons plus aux hois, and Last Poems, XXX, 
(Sffifftff's Rue), may well have been suggested by Heine's Lyrisches 
Intermezzo, LXIl. : 

Am Kreuzweg wird begraben 
Wer sclber sich brachte urn ; 

Dort wJlchst einc blauc Blumc, 

Die Armesttnderblum. 

• Compare, for instance, allowing for digerences fmt only in language. Ko« 
vn.~IX. ta the Scots poems in Vndtrwwds with No. XII. of Lmf P(mmt (* Ths 
laws of God, tlM taws of man 1 . 
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Am Kreasweg »ta<id icli tiiui leulfte ; 

Die Kacht war k«)t imd iltiiii!ii. 

In MoiKlidieiii bewegte stdi 
Die Artneegnclerblw. 

In tliis is contamed all the setting of Siimer's Rue : 


1 walked akme and thinking. 

And faint the ii%ht wind blew 
AM stirred on xnounds at crooswayi 
me dower of sinner's me. 


Where the roads part they bury 
Him that his own hand slays . . . 

Imt the iprsonai applicatil^ with which the poem continues is 
Housmaivs own, 

Another |)arallel bet\#!en these two writers is worth recording i 

Die Use, stama 5 : Lasf Poems, iix., stanza 6 : 

Es bieibtn tot djc Toten, Thriving arc the living 

Umi nur dcr Lebendige kbt ; Anldead thread will stay. . . . 

Tliere are in different parts of A ^ropshim Lad two apparent 
remini5cence,s of a jx>em by Andrew Lang, Vaieniine in Form of 
a Ballade, With the optrning line oiftbis poem, ' The soft wind 
f roiii the sovuii land sjxKi/ compare Che opening line of A Skrop- 
shiu Lad, XXXVHL, ' The w^inds out of the west land blow/ 
and with stanza 5 of A Shropshire Lad, L ; — 

And the Kik spills his overfiow 
Ikswde the Severn's dead 


this couplet from Lang s BaHade ; 

In places of the |ini«::ely dead 
By' 'the Nik'# overfl'Ciw, 

If these parallels are dm to anything more than coincidence they 
may be explamed by the fact that the poem in question was 
printed in xMi in a collection of Oxford poems entitled Waifs 
emd Simys, with 'wtuch Ho^usman 'm''U*t have 'be<m, familiar. No 
doubt the stanza stayed m the poet's mind Imiger than: be was 
aware, md fragments of it ma]^peft-,red mcdiaiikal^ when he 
usaine to write his own poem Piariiiipa the Mwne expkmtion may 
'be gi'ven of two other teokled parallels from authors as diiereat 
from each other as eitiier is from Andrew Lang : * Oh who would 
not sleep with the brave ? ' is the refrain of Iasi Pmms, VI. ; 

" O who would not mt with the brave ' m the last line of Bums's 
Song of Death : and * In iummertime on Bredon -the opening 
of A Skfopdsife Lad, XXl.*-^is an echo of Gcofge Wither*! 

la nme to Mwlky 

My Icmi and 1 would go. I 
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Or it may be» as witb afanoat any <hi« <xf the tmmhhmm m thii 
list, that these pan^b aie doe, nat to consdoiis or micomwioi^ 
recoliectioii. but stmply to cmoddence. 

Thb catalogue of echoes must not be taken as an attempl to 
suggest that ' sources * for Housman's poetry are to be boked for, 
or that he is an imitator of other writers, least of all that he is 
a plagiarist ; nco* does their exist^ce in least cbtract Iroiii hb 
originaiity. Rather it proves how the mmd, and so the wcn'k, of 
a great poet may be enriched by his familiarity with the poetry 
of others. 

John 
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THE MASQUE OF IMPERIAL DEFENCE 


* The mystery which enshrouds the proceedings of our cootidls 
of defence has long been an anachroitism, and is fast becoming a 
dwger/ So wrote Cokmei Repiogtofi in 1903.. At that time we 
had i'lHft. emerged ' from the Sooth Afiican War ami were feding 
far frcwro exfitiarated over the oondtict erf the cain,paigii. So' nmeh 
no, 'mtteed., that it 'became to awate gen-ei^ interest in 

Aaafiy -reloriii. And. t,<hete took piaos' not oaly the formation erf a 
Ilalisice' Committee lor the better €t>*oi!ditialicm of the work, of 
"tile t'WO Mrviim, w.hkh eiiits icHliy 'mtdef '^the '.name of 'the 
C-dmmi-tiee «rf 'Delimm-. -Imt "«l» a sdiisle.' -ierieS' of refonns 

so luiiclaiiiental in character to change the ntilltairy ofganisation, 
Thme iiiCtiid.ed:. lN!»tween 1906 $mi 191.^, the 'formation of a 
Oaimid SlaS ior the Amiy» the oreation of an £jepedition.ary 
Wmm^ the erf the- Reserves, the est:a.biishnient of 

tim Officers* Trmning Coffi, and, Snany, the fonnation of rough 
iiMtikiery f<wr the coHopamll^ of the l[>i:Miiinions. Had it not 
biifi ilmidaid erf ^rtfiaimtion which these reforms «isured» 

lii aad itory of the Qmi. War would haws been an. #eit sadder 
Otti .tor this ooun'lif* 

fOLOtv--^ a57 a 
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In ihom mm firnoi days wimk Colonel MMpmgim mmMi 
Ms waning, mr mm idili nsaiidy the afikir at the Regular services 
and the Govisitkiiieiit. The mstniction of pnhiic opiiiioii was 
necessary <MiIy to a very mincn' d^ree — that of keeping it from 
obstructing necessary measures by objecting to eapenditure. 
And while this instruction became, of necessity, of greater 
intensity as we pursued our increasingiy costly policy of naval 
predominance, its scope remained the saii^. Then came the war, 
which, shattering all preconceived ideas of how war could affect 
a nation and passing over us like a plague, left us deprived of a 
generation of men, with a nationaLdebt of incomprehensible size 
and a completely new set of conmaom and values, gp diffeirnt 
from the old that we have not yet absorbed them, For, though 
Mteen years have passed, we can shdW no readjustments <lo our 
defensive systcii such as those carried out after South Africagjl^ 
has been felt, no doubt, that general world exhaustion provided 
all we needed by waAof security, and that the financial and 
economic crisS^shouIdVtbsorb aU our attention. Yet, did we 
pause to considCT, we siouid undouhttsdly realise that many of 
our ills were traceable drectly to the war, and that very many 
of these were due entirely to our unpreparedness for it, and lliat 
if we are again caught the results of our work of reconstruction 
will be brought to naught. It required two years to complete our 
material discrepancy in armaments (and surely this is a refutation 
of the Geneva theory that armaments caused the war) , but it t(x>k 
longer still to produce anything approaching efficiency, if we ever 
in reality achieved it, in national and military leadei'ship. The 
shortening of the war by only one year, which might have been 
accomplished by either, would have saved us in xmmey some 
£3,000,000,000 and in casualties 2.000,000 men. 

Such w^as the cost of unpreparedness in the past. And this 
unfn'eparedness was due largely to tliat secrecy in our councils of 
defence which kept the public mind in ignorance of the unjusti- 
Sable risks that lack of efficient organisation was incuirixig, and 
which still persists in doing so. Have circumstances so clianged 
that this is a desirable or necessary policy, or, on the contrary, 
does public ignorance to-day in this and still another lorm nol 
constitttte the gravest phase of this country's unpreparedneii ? 

Speculation on national preparedness for war has, for the 
ordinaiy man, resolved itself into one comforting reffection^be 
sea surrounds us and our Navy rules it. And be still thinks timl 
this is so, and, as he is called upon to pay £4,500,000 a monlh to 
maintain the Navy, he is fully entitled to do so. Any nneaaiitesi 
about the atr and the Army is removed by comforting oikW 
assertions about disarmaineiit He is not very dear as to wimt 
these really amount to, but when the Prime llinistar hiniialf and 
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.iii«NmbarB the Cahkel tbat: our afpeigiit^ 4 ^^ 

immmm wM be |i«it tight % the mmimx^ mdmvmmt ::i 4 puitir 
bf md tlmt mmy rearasaiiieiit would 

lit feds that that miid be so. He does not tedcsct on tbe ntxmgt 
tciooiigriiity of the iiiaioleiiafice irf a fiiiit-ckiis staiidaid at sea, a 
stalh-class standard in the air, and no standard at all on the 
laiKl Nor does he reflect that if a hrst^dass standaid at sea is 
not prejnchdal to di^pnament, a hrst-ckis standard in other 
respects would not be either. 

llie olicial attitude to questions on defence is still one of 
extrane iiitolerance at what is regarded as unjtistihabie inter- 
lerpice in private matter affficting only the Government and the 
servkfjs, aim can tie htly met by evasive or equivocal answers, or 
even # complete refusal td provide the information. This con- 
^Igml^on dates from the period out of which we wA just emerging 
in 1903, It IS not surprising, then, that confusion results. Add 
to this that the general Pir^ provides Mnsatio^ rather than 
instructive views on ail service matters. Ad the dRses of general 
ignorance are comprehensible. Depriiw of Ats. deliberately 
mislrd by those responsible, distrustf^ of panic-mongers, the 
ordinary man can only hope that all 

A r«:ently published book has faflen Like a bomb into this 
tarefally pre|>ared Government-Services glass-house and has 
shattered it In Behind the Smoke Screen ^ Genera] Groves, with 
a courage aiul enthusiasm worthy of the cause, has attacked the 
stnicture of our defence forces and those who are responsible for 
it. fiis; t,hcH>ry is that the older fonns of defence, in view' of the 
development of the air arm. can no longer lullil their function* 
and that by air j:K:»wer alont^ can we provide the Empire wit,h 
ade«|uate. instead of tl'ic presimt iy:uso-ry. iwriurity; Thene. are 
few who can lie iiwe 'oom^petent than General Grwes to f^ead 
the case' of the mtr. for he was. Xyktmtm of in[yiiig.<.>perat.k«is at the 
Ah Ministry in the last year of the war, and feltiwn y«sars ago saw 
quite clearly tho««?5 develofMnents which are only iicm%: apparently, 
begmtiing to damn on authority. It .ts unfortunate that for these 
very retsons -he may be set' dow,n ai.'a biaswied. enthuaaast, and. the 
whole imtier be left 

to tir oh»cwit ?4 onor mor«! by 'thO' swiaolte: mmim of politkal iophistry and 
evMkio. itidivaitia! iiactiimal teteriwt and iiiroiB:petcn<», 

motii at length di'ie is Ufoii m and paiik" measuras jwovc to be., 

m tlwy aiiiiitedly wmikf-'^co lat»vj 

The czi» of the so<aU«d i»«-war * pftnic-moiigm ’ — and how 
faint tlu^ were in annpMriaoii whit the reahty of what Qemenceaa 
w lightly terioeci ‘ the {rtefatatioat^ maas murder ‘ I— |»ve feund 

'^".FalMiranfi ihber. 
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em-gmwing jiisti^cmtiofi as eadi wm ^Smtf md 

Mstory imidds tbe trtie stGity of the war. la X913 Lord Rdberls 
was rderred to by a res{K>n3al^ member of the Liberal Govern* 
Hient as bang in a state of saiile decay and tnerdy a fodlih old 
man ! Yet Mr, Lloyd George can write of the War Office : * Had 
I not been a witness of their deplorable lack of prevMon I dioiild 
not have thought it possible that men so responsibly placed could 
have so little forethought.* Such qtiotati::'n$ cotild be quoted ad 
indefimiium about every phase of the conduct of our services. 
Not only do they not tell the whole story— for political lack of 
foresight was just as great — but thev tell it in a way that no Briton 
will yet accept as being true of thr present, for he s|ill has faith 
in his public men and will never believe that they would 
deliberately fail to fulfil their responslDility. It remains, dcen. to 
show that it ii* well-nigh impossible for them, with the besigjgyi 
in the world, to do so in present drcumstances. 

The greatest weakk*ss which the last war exposed was the 
absence of an^«^rganisJ|ion which would co-ordinate the national 
effort as a whole^ 'fhe War Cabinet was finally evolved and, while 
not perfect as an msiitulion, w^as a great improvement . Another 
weakness was a similar atiseiice of a cc^o^dinating organ for the 
fighting services. Thus tm efforts produced were like those of an 
engine which constantly misses on a cylinder. Antwerp, Gallipoli 
and the munitions saiiulals will recall to most minds exactly what 
the Vraisses * involved. The situation to-day is considerably 
more comphcated than it was in tliose days, becausi‘ war has 
become more highly developed and more all-embracing, and 
because there has been added to the Navy and the Army, as 
independent fighting forces, the Air Force. Yet there is still no 
organ to ensure concerted action. The G[>mmittee of Imperial 
I 3 ef«nce is alleged to be able to do so, but is incapacitated com- 
pletely by its composition, and it has a bad record of past failure, 
for it has existed since 1904— that is, before any of the staffs of 
the fighting services. That it must fail again is equally certain 
when its drfects are examined. 

It will be readily admitted that it would be madness to 
attempt to use the Army, the Navy or tlie Air Force individimlty 
without a directing staff consisting of general, administrative 
and other branches. Yet the Committee of Imperial Defence 
claims to be able to direct ail tliese forces in combination without 
any staff at all* It would be coasidcred equal madness to attempt 
to direct the operations of one service by a committee having no 
executive power, and therefore being able only to advise, and 
consisting of completely untrained civilians and. to them. Alixt^ 
tmintelligtbfe depturtinental chiefs, each not fully amvmmt with 
the other departments and therefore thmidxig cbiiffiy in tenxii of 
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own. Yit this is bow tliiS Coimiiittee is coEiq>d9ed« and this 
is bow it proposes to direct the ^pm^km of the three sca*vioes. 

This is the root of aO onr troubles and the expteimtlni of oinr 
present defencdesstiess. For this Committee b lesponsfble Im* 
what it cannot do, and certainly docs not do. From it the 
Goverfiment is supposed to receive a comprehensive view on 
national defence and a sqpedfication of the requirements to enable 
it to be carried out. This would invoive the maintenance of 
naval, military and lA forces in certain proportions, and thafefbre 
the allocation of Government grants in cxjrresponding proportions. 
It would also involve the working out of these proportions in 
accordance with combined |ians, and these plans must of course 
HI basccAn the results of practical experience. But, since there 
is no central or combine^ staff, there is no body to prepare these 
pk m. There is, for the same reason, no body^to act as arbiter 
*■"11^ the only alteraative course possible^ — the suDmission of three 
plans prepared in the individual Ministries— or to direct the 
combined training from which praej^ expapience must be 
gairuni. Only last year there took pace tidrfirst exercise in 
whkh tfic Na\y and the Air Force combined Is one defence force. 
Therefore there can Ik? no scientific j^otment of strength. The 
thrtK^ ( hiefs of Staff have spent all tpir lives in their own sendee 
and have adopted its mrxie of thought It is not humanly possible 
for them suddenly on being ap|>ointed to this Committee to change 
the attitude of a lifetime at the advanced age at which they 
reach their posts, or to achieve strategic omniscience at will. 
Their strategic conception, therefore, remains !Bilita^)^ naval or 
air, whereas it sliould be a combination of the three. As regards 
tlie Ministers who coinplete the Commit'tiK?, it is only 'necessary 
to quote one fact:. The chairman, who m the Fn:.me Minister, 
when asked myenily m the House of C-om-motis wbethcr the 
Committee co-ordinated the Estoates, repiwi that he did not 
know,,. 

This organisation Is, then, meomplate. In that it has not a 
staff w..hich can and should coordinate the technical, claims and 
l^ans for presenta'tion to 'poli^tkal. authority,, and which can, 
dtecl the comliined forces of fbt country. This staff is the 
missitig link in the prenent 'Chibi wlikh should connect the 
pohtidaii with the «vic«. Without it, even if armed to the 
IfotK we shall be reittivtly Its creation to-day is as 

wnommy m was that id the GWiefaS'Stmff after the South Alricaii 
War, It may mm aitonitotai that thm matter is not remedied. 
It is obviotii^ however, that Hmi estabMmient of a central 
authtwity would tender unneoestary two the three existing 
IMitftes. White tiii wWuid appe^ to the public, the response 
of test who W^ tbiir posts is not likely to ti hearty* 
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It win be tliit under tlie pmenl orpiiiinit^^ 

thim. ;0l M-mncb tr^Mcetion end 

t 3 m servieee themsidves and in dbe ta^ aUolted I0 tbem, a di^t 
imiit of iMriikli if the aiofinoiis and largely sterile escpapditure on 
defence. Another and a still graver result is that tbe country 
itself if not being organised. It may be impossible to predict tbe 
nature of a future war ; but that only increases, it does not rtmiove, 
the necessity lor prqmration. Mo plan exists for mobilisii^ 
the industry of this country 01 for it over quickly for 

production of those things which defence requires, and requires 
quickly. A similar improvidence marks every phase of national 
preparation shown by painfully recent experience to be vital. 

One particular example will shoU* more clearly Ifm mudi 
theory what lack of foresight means. I^ndon, it is agreed, is so 
vital a target that if it can be sufEcienily disorganised the l!iiect 
may be deciave ro the country, and consequently to the Empiwii" 
Rightly or wrongly, it is claimed that air jx>w(tr can do this, even 
at its present stage of deifclapment, and the speed of that develop- 
ment is such tnbq^the pi^iiiecy of one year is the reality of the 
next. Other naticuis have assumed that air |x>wer can do w hat it 
daims, and there is not a country in Europe which has not 
tested |>ractically its plans lp!>r the defence of the civil populatioii 
in its capital or large towns, The reason is that the co-operation 
of ail sections of the cominunity is required and that practice can 
therefore not Ije dispen.sed with. Yet we, w’ith the most vulner- 
able city in the world, admitted to l>e defenceless by the Govern- 
ment, have not only liad no practice, but have not even completed 
a plan, and have allowed our defences to degenerate to such an 
extent that they are useless. The inadequate units have not even 
been recruited up to 50 per cent, of their strength. The Govern- 
ment, when asked what is being or has been done, returns only 
evasive answers which, it is clearly hoped, may be construed 
favourably. From one source, sufficiently authoritative, it has 
been learned that the Home Ofi&ce is now engaged on the pre- 
paratjou of a plan. Thus the absence of a co-ordinating unit for 
delence has kept London defcn<^less ever since the war, and now 
ptaces its defence in the hands of the ' Jack of all trades ' of 
Whitehall — the Home Secretary. 

The same baneful effects of lack of central organisation and 
control are evident in the services themselves. For. being k«|>t 
in separate Ministries, they tend to become, and do becomet 
competitors and even rivals. They are forced to compete §m 
money from the Exchequer, and arc even on occasions asked f«ir 
competitive ‘ quotations * for certain operations. In xqaS the 
War Office estimate to punish the Imam of the Yemen fcr 
encroacbment was £6,000,000 to £10,000,000. This was con- 
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ii ri l tli0 jyr Mm«ty y wi$ ft,ffKfit . wtiil il could do. 
Il6 estiiUftlo rmb$i ootjr tbe aansc nimlm dt limmmiiaL He 
aoulmct mm mmix^ to tbo Ak Ministry, but the fiet tbat dio 
mme sticeessiiil and coat only £8,500 is not l&aiy to 
imprem tlit n^atioiis batmen these two Ministnes. It is, them* 
fore, miy nattunl that such rivalry should border on hosliity 
and prevent, to a imj Imge extent, that |«tdictal af^fnoacli to the 
sttbfect of <Meiice wl^ the national interest denmids. Bttl lor 
putting the services into this positioD tins Government must be 
held primarily, il not entirely, respotmbk. The practical rcssnits 
are that, wbik we are spo^^g £10,000,000 a month on our 
sasvices akpe, neither in the^iimon ol any oi the services n(^ in 
that of tlieTkivemment have they reached a satisfactory standard 
indiidiually or collectively 

regards the Navy, General Groves claimAhat ' there are 
four rSks of sea power which have been modihed or seriously 
comproniised by the evolution o( the 1^ Arm^namely hcxiie 
defence, protection of mercantile shipmng, blomde and naval 
bombardment / but that on the hfih rdi^f the Jravy, co-operation 
in Imperial defence and policing of t^ seas, air power has not 
yet seriously encroached. The arguments he deuces can be 
briefly stattni The Navy cannot defend us from air attack or 
from defeat if it can lx* achieved in that way ; it is therefore no 
longer our .sure shield. It cannot even defend itself from air 
attack, which can take three fonn§---the bomb, the mine, and the 
torpedo. To the usual argument that ships liave got means of 
defence in guns, bulges, and s^jeed. Genera] Groves gives very full 
replies, which are that the air attack may be invisible, that bulges 
do not protect many vital parts, such m the screws and the 
rudders, and that all sliips mast come to rest some time. And he 
quotes disttnguklied admirals like von Scheie, wlio commanded 
at Jutkftii and a naval arcliitect in support of his cofitaations. 

But even if ships can protect themseives, they cannot protect 
their auxiliaries, such as tankers and. other supply ships, nor can 
they protec.t:' cofiimerce. .And he thorn that a bc^b .maud 'not hit 
a ship to it., and. that a mere xo-lb, bmnh 'dropped, in the 
vicintty will damage the outer bottom cd a ship and send it into 
dry dock. Since these .lortua of itlimk ate direcled^ agminst a sliip 
equally above aiidr below water, and sliioe they am be invisible, 
M would, appear' llml' #iey mm wriTmi|pi' tuipossibie to meet even 
for sdiifu carrying alUmund mtnemr, stuc^ certain vital parts must 
atwiya remate exposed. Tie mate aifument advanced by the 
Niiy ta.a refutatkwi of bmiiyuf But even, il at present 

aocufalOt methods are daily imiamtegi and the 
a decided advaiioe.f And: ati^ 
can hardly dilend ttwniieives against invisible attedbera 
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Bcdidiig iim am tiid gtia^ tte gimt ocmm mm wMxii 
mi cmmmm pmam may still a fonelioit oi tbe Maiy* aa 
Goieiml Gfoves sugg^ls, but it is an immxxfMM mm» tinea tbat 
cmmmm is no use unless it can reach harbour. The tM$ d tiie 
Navy in this, too, dep^ds cm the existence of secure bases, of 
whic^ there are none ^ond the reach of ak attack, and of which 
we possess none which have been rendered immune. A naval 
blockade is no hmger elective, nor yet ai^ttack cti the coast of 
an air Power. For the blockading ships would have to remain 
further df than they did in the last war, in accordance with the 
evar^increasing range of airaalt, |md the blockading country 
would be exposed to reprisals by adcraft. For the sa||^ ttmqfiM, 
coast-wise attacks by ships would be prevented ana the sn^ 
number of aircraft which they carry Sor tlieir protectioii%|asily 
overcsome. Th 4 >e arguments, even if not accepted as eondu^jHH^ 
will satisfy most people ^that the naval situation has altered. Yet 
naval grants to-day stilAjunount, as before, to roughly 50 per cent, 
of the total for ^^ence. Our policy has not changed I 

Chily last year tik Admiralty representative used a comparison 
with our strength in 1914 |p justify this expenditure at the present 
day. "S^liat has 1914 got ^>0 do with to-day or to-morrow ? 

Ckmerai Groves doubts /ery much whether, on account of the 
vulnerability of ships, our Army could ever cross the Channel. 
It would not, then, be immune from air attack, nor, of course, 
would its communications, which necessarily include shipping, 
and without air supremacy on our side he sees the wboiesale 
sinking of troopships, it is very doubtful whether our .^rmy, 
organised as at present, could ever mobilw, as the concentrations 
involved by mobilisaGon provide such vulnerable targets. In 
any case — and this should be made quite dear — any attempt to 
use it would be doomed to disaster. It is still organised on the 
principle that a man can advance against machine-guns protected 
by barbed wire, as in 1914. But so little has been learned from 
the war that he is now supposed to l>e able to do this almost 
without artillery support. l*lie Army thus depends for eiect and 
continuity on * mass/ Apart from its other defects, a ' mass ' 
army requires the co-operation of the whole community, and is 
therefore vulnerable, more than anything else, by the gimeral 
strike. It also requires at least ten days for mobilisation ; and 
in that time the next war may be fought and won. For modem 
theory is that victory is achieved by overcoming the will of the 
dvii population, thus indudng it to make its Government sue for 
peace. As far as the Army is concerned, then, the enemy will is 
immune for at least ten days, and, as this is true of the Navy loo# 
neither of these forces can achieve victory in that period. He 
alternative is a long war. 
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Last wbat bat bm aatd aMfn an msMggmMm m fbe 

orgaiiifiaticiii of tlia it may be as mil to i|iiola its pmmi 
Hooie erf Comiiions tepraMmtative and tbe Chief <rf the In^iMnWl 
General Stal* Mr. DuJff Cooper, speaking in 193a on Army 
Estimatfs, isaid ' It ftfae Army] has never Imii desigined to take 
part in great Coitlaii<mtai wars. It has been designed for the 
purpose which it has Mhlled for so long, the purpose of main* 
taining order in the IMtish Empire/ As, however, tlMJ ‘ design ^ 
of the Territorial Army is the same, we have no Army suitable 
for Continetitai warfare. Yet Sir Archibald Mcmtgomery-Massiiig- 
herd, presiding at the Haidjme Haaiorial Lecture in May last, 
sa j^ that my organisation few war would be entirely based on the 
Territoriaftrganisation, Certain critics, he continued, said they 
sbou)^ organise for war fn Europe, but he did not think the 
would be used for a big war in Europe%>r many j'^ears 
to come. 

So here is an Army, admittedly unht fir modem war — for that 
is what Europ>ean war is -and therc|lre to fulfil our 

solemn eng;itgements under Locarno itira othe«reaties, claiming 
that the only winch it can fulfil is^he maintenance of order 
in the Empire. No threat to our exis^ce is likely to come from 
the Empire, though minor tmubies mlly. It is just as important 
to us tchday, if not more so, that the Channel ports should be in 
the hands of a fnendly Power. Our strategic frontier is still the 
Rhine, but we are not prepared to defend it. The Army, never- 
theless, absorbs nearly £40,fKK>,ooo a year, whicii is two-thirds of 
what the Navy leaves. Lk>es the policing of the Empire justify 
such an expenditure ? And is the ptiMic; aware that we have no 
Army, but only a police force, for tfehs ts what these, statements 
m.etn ? 

The remainder, 14 per cent, of the t.otal expenditure, goes to 
the Air Force, which:, (leneriil. Groves rkims, am provide us wdth 
complete security from navies or armies, if .su^wntly strong, 
whkh tt is not at presefit. It can. also, he ckims, mamlain order 
in the Empire. It caimol, however, protect London. It k clear 
tihat the Air Fm*ce has suc<xsedfid to many functioiis of the old 
Aismy and .Navy, though not yet, to all. of' 'The trfier serv^ices 

mre^ suilabie .in their .preiieiif iMim cmiy lor' .a. protracted war. 
wWch m co.uii.try (whfcb .raoiombers 'last) will ever stand 
only there is mm m allemative methcKi. Like 

lim dlder the Air Pdios w® requiie to operate from, 

pobatied. baiM. These w® iwi|iiife gafrisotts. and ground forces 
w® it® k* necessary . Protected bases will similarly be necessary 
in the oceans in Iht' lcijrsn:'Ol ayrrkis. and these w® require Urn 
‘jpmtmiim .of eertam. of naval craft. 

Altixde^^ irf the future are likely to be <mly such as 

Vm.. «is a* 
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cm be &mm m mmf oat certain mmkom M sebetege er occtipe- 
tiem. Tbe desi^ of these kmmtims will ctefteod 
natiine of their task, and so th^ will be endless tfpm, me^anised 
and otherwise. We ourselves have flown a batt^km iwm Egypt 
to Iraq, and the Americans have shown that it is posssbie to fly 
light artillery. These are events which certainly oist their 
shadows before and warn us against too dose adherence to tradi* 
tion. There is a case for continuing to l^ve all three services, 
but there is ncmc for keeping them separate, disprc^rtionate 
and unccMirdinated, or for the continued haphazard aUotment 
and consequent waste of money. T^ere are no great problems of 
strategy or defence, and very few mmor ones, which cim be soltied 
without taking into consideration the interpiaj^ oi^the three 
services* * %■ 

It is a tcrriAe indictment of statesmanship that, while sqgubw 
£2,000,000,000 have been spent on defence since the war. we 
should to-day^ destituLe of power and without our ok! intkience 
in the councils ol^uropem ft is a sad reflection that, in the process, 
by shortsightednAs, we Imve failed to capture what was a jiossi- 
bility, according to Genial Groves^—a world aircraft mdustry. 
Gmnm, Dutch, French ^d Russian air lines now operate over 
those countries where our mfluence was once so grCiit and is still 
so necessary. And it is still a faict that trade tends to follow the 
flag! 

While no Minister will make a statement to help the public 
mind towards a balanced decision of the rival claims of the three 
services, our disarmament proposals represent the view of the 
Government, and reflect, therefore, the oflkial attitude A White 
Paper has just been published showing the very latest proposals. 
Its purpose is to adjust as far as necessary the suggestions put 
forward in our Draft Convention last year, which I described in 
an articie published in Tht NinUeenth Ceniury* where its unsuit- 
ability for acceptance by other Powers was accurately forecast. 
The fM'csent adjustments show no modernisation of thought. 
Naval questions are practically excluded by the approach in 1935 
of the Naval G>nference. But in land forces cwir (iovemmefit 
shows a desire to permit an increase both in effectives, in the 
duration of training, and in the size of weapons. And, allowing 
Germany to define the meaning of ' defensive ' when applied to 
armaments, it proposes to allow her, and other ex-enemy cotiwh 
tries, to have tanks and heavy artillery. It is dear, then, that 
there is no visible change in the ofhcial attitude on Army or Navy 
matters, except that the admission that tanks are a necessary 
part of modem equipment is a slight concession to mechanisatimiu 
The oflicial view still supports the mass armies of yesterday. 

• * l>istniuuiiait and tiw BrUiidi Plan,* May 1933. 
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It is wham tlie air is t!iat thera is, m the White 

Paper, a vital chaiife. For the ex-enemy countries are now to be 
allowed military autraft. And Getmaxiy. with no colonM emphe. 
is to have m many as France, or Italy, or Russia, or ourselves — 
namely, 5<X), which is 250 less than we possess at the moment, but 
represents only a fraction of what other Powers have, It is quite 
clear, therefore, that our official attitude has not changed so far 
as the importance of air to ourselves is concerned, except that 
it tries to stifle develi^ment stUI further than it has so effectively 
done up till the present . It is also cfear that it is the determination 
of the Government to maint^n the older services in their present 
fc)|in and at their present sill. 

It seero Jiecessary to add one word of warning as to what will 
hap]pKi should our proftwsals be accepted. 'Die * numerical ' 
^Umality which the Government has accepted %s a method of 
aSieving parity - for what reason they alone can g\iess — involves 
considerable disarmament of France and Jo less thm a triplication 
of the existing |:iermitte<J German fomes, France and 

Germany face each other on terms m * Bri^h ’ equality our 
commitments under existing treaties wi^l have even greater moral 
weiglu and will such as to require A alteration in our pr<^ent 
military ouTl<Kik. It will then be nomnger possible to limit it to 
the ilia intf nance of order in the Em pin*. 

l?y voluntary reduction in the air to the proposetl standard we 
renounce all }x>wer to protect our shipping through tlie Misditer- 
ranean or even the North Atlantk routes, except in so far as that 
can he: prov'idrxl by the Na%?y.. Since this is a doubtful quantity, 
we are renouncing a. guiding princif^e of our strategy in the past. 
Hsis the spirit of tliis race fallen so low titat it will neither defend 
itself nor honour its c<mimitmmu ? Have we so lost faith m 
oursel:ve6 that we are pm|.wed to 'seek i^iuality with minor 
Fow'ers and iibandon <.ni.r induence for ? Have we become 
m .indtiwent.. to the V'altie of the Eii|p«"e to leave it ex:posed to 
adventure ? Has our reason become so clouded that we cannot 
distingutsh between war ami aMiaments. as we do bet:weeii ires 
and ftire hrigndes ? we reaiy ^nk that we can <mrry out wdth 
safely an expariment with tile Brftish Empiie wliidi we would 
not dmt to try even /with LmmAm : for who would ^slcfep .safe 
without the police- '? If not. thim. we iniwi ^al. realise that the 
dmriiiaiiient fxropiasate. Ihe ot^^iaatfon id our Fighting Semces.. 
and the whole detenaive policy of the Govemment must be 
fundamentally alieriod. 


J. E. Keknihv. 
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CRISIS IN FRANCE 

f 

It is hardly an exaggeration to say that most peof^t must have 
found the recent events in Paris pi^otindly pmtsling* What was 
it the rioters wanted, and what exaCTiy were they hgh^ng ? 
To the enemies of France (who are neither few nor insignificant) 
this sudden frairicjdal outbreak - whitever its deeper calces— 
must have prowd immensely gratifying. But to all those 
are concerned about international peace, and esp<?cially to those 
who have been brought mp in a tradition of love and admiration 
of France, tho^gedy Vf February 6 is doubly painful : first, 
because it has regaled a situation far more serious than could 
ever be expected, and tl^ at the very moment when the fate, 
not only of France hersellibut of peace and civilisation, dej:>cnds 
so largely on the stabili tjr^d strength of French demcKracy ; 
and, secondly, because an analysis of the events both precctling 
and following the actual explosion cannot but force certain very 
unpleasant conclusions even upon the most friendly observer. 

The immediate happenings were roughly as follows : It had 
been discovered that a very shady person called Sta\isky had 
committed a series of financial swindles, resulting in the loss of 
several hundred million francs to those individuals and institu- 
tions (some ol them Goveniment-controlie<l) that hiul trusted 
him. Furthermore, it had become ap{>arent that this man— in 
spite of bis record as a forger, a card sharper, and a gaol-bird- 
had cnjo>wl the help, friendsfiip, and protection of Ministers, 
deputies, high civil servants, the police, important members of 
the Bar, the Pres.s, and Paris society. Moieover, this man had 
been previously convicted on stiveral criminal charges and was 
only out on bail, the trial of the last case having been postponed 
BO less than nineteen times, obviously as the result of inHuentkl 
interference from above. 

Now, rightly or wrongly, it seemed that the liberal groups of 
the Left Cartel, who had won a majority at the 1932 eleettemf and 
were responsible for the Government, since that date were in* 
capable or unwilling to go to the root of the Stavisky affair and to 
punish those that were really responsible. Furthermore, whether 
by pure coincidence or owing to some deeper causes, the Radical- 
Sodaiist Party— the principal member of the bourgsois Radical 
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fnmp then mliag mmt dbsely Mtetiiad withi 

tiie scandal than any other party. The Chanteinp Ckli^ mm 
overthrown because it did not af^oear to display snffident seal in 
idiedding light cm the Stavisky affadbr and becanse several of its 
members seemed dehnitely involved in it. But the miwmim of 
this Government fared even worse ; they accnmnkted in the 
brief space of nine da)^ the general hostility of Paris and became 
the victims of their own as well as their enemies* machinations. It 
must be realised thaAhe composition of that Cabmet could not 
fail to make it unpopular at the particular moment. To start 
with, the new Premier, M. Daladier, belonged to the same 
majority group as his predepssor. though he definitely promised 
ef^rgetic Sanctions and a ruthless overhauling of the French 
goviminental machine. Jle had the reputation of being a man 
_ of s ffong will power, courage and patrioti^n, mth an exceOent 
record, both as a Minister and as Premier, in attempting to 
form his new Cabinet M. Daladier first incurred considerable 
discredit by somewhat opportunisticalljltrying^lgct the parties 
of the Right to participate ; then, ha^g fail|pto achieve that, 
the parties of the C-entre ; and, having met wth a rebuff from 
them t<K>, he endec! by forming just pother Left Cartel Govern- 
ment with the addition of two or thw outsiders. 

The next step that brought him even greater distrust and 
discredit w^as the nature of certain measures he proceeded to take 
against s^jveral leading civil servants who in the public mind were 
not identified with the Sta\isky case These were not simply 
removed from office, but promoted to other positions in a manner 
that definitely refiecte^i on their personal honour. And the real 
victims of this administrative re^uffiiiif were entirely innocent 
civil »rvants who were neither directly nor mdirectiy involved, 
but whose jobs weit‘ wwt,ed. The inmt striking illustration, of 
that was that sudden and absolutely tinwa.nranted dismissal of 
the Direc^tor of tlie C\'pmMu Fmm^m and the nomination as h.is 
of a prominent polke official. Thus the G0ve:mment 
made itself mi mendy unpopular, but also ridiculous. At the 
mry .moiiieiit when it moat needed the poltce^ it dismissed 
M. Oiiappe, the Prefect , in a brutal and clumsy way which won 
him sytnpathy in almost ewry qimrliar and made Hht Crovernment 
nM more odfetn^. The that Itie removal of M. Chiaf^ 

from file Prefecture was the price to be paid for potential ScKualist 
tupport'— the Prefect's dfetike <rf the and his affinities with 
the Right were no II. Daladier appear just a tool 

in the hands of the hated and much^maligned Socialist leader, 
M. Uon Blum. Having mm embarked upon this extiemdy 
miwifie amm^ Iht Ihdidfer Cabinet could not very well withdraw, 
the leally sfxmtaneiMis indlgiiation its actimia pioeoked among 
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the pc^iiliitioii. of Biidtt iiiimI' upm hy the Kl^t to oigiiiMi 
a poimiar tiift Gmmmxmt AmA the frtli 

mprecedoatad oan^paigii of abme, 13 )el and viiificiitioo in wildli 
the Right bad for some time past hem iodulgif^ was now gtwan 
a new impetus. The ccmHict was carried into the sifoeti, wheie 
processions and manifestations against the Cfovmmamt were 
organised* But the Government did not interpret these tnani-» 
fcstations as being directed against itself, its pc#:y, ami its 
majority in the Chamber : it took the vi<t ' that the Right was 
openly threatening the whole rigitm, the Republic, democracy, 
parliamentarism^ the Constitution* 

For the first time since the dayst the Commune the French 
Government gave instructions to snoot at the rioteff A few 
score people were killed and several hundred woundt^d. The 
next day the D|jladier Cabinet was lal>elled throughout Flince 
as a Cabinet ormurderers. The Premier had to make up IHi*** 
mind whether he would resign or carry on the fight. It was clear 
that he would haver o face an onslaught compared to which 
the first shootin^would ^opear child’s play. He dtHridc^d not to 
continue the strode. Moreover, it has been whispered that the 
President of the Republic threatened him %vith his own resignation 
if the Cabinet remained in^^e. M. Daladier resigned, h iving 
in the short space of nine <la3% committed more errors of judgment 
than could have been conceived possible, yet having obtained 
repeated votes of conhdence from a discredited and futile 
Chamber. He has been replaced by a coalition of ‘ National 
Union,' the political combination that invariably takes over the 
government of France when there is a real national emergency * 
The distinguishing mark of this latest Government is that it 
is presided over by M. Doumergue, formerly President of the 
Republic, an elder statesman of unique monii and political 
integrity, who seemed to have left public life for good when his 
turn at the Elys^ came to an end three years ago. Thus a 
prognostkation I ventured to make in these columns over a year 
ago has come true.* Having explained why the year 1933 would 
be a year of political and economic difficulties for France, I 
suggested that one day a National Government under this popnUt 
ex-^President of the Repubik ivould be formed, with variotts 
former Prime-Ministers participating in it. 

With the exception of the extreme Right and the extnnne 
Left, all parties are represented in the present Cabinet, and the 
new team includes Ministers who only yesterday were engaged in 
a bitter fight against each other. The Ministry has four-fifths of 

* Tills process is ea^klmed in deteSI In my ertkle * Fmnce sifter tlie 
EkcUoikt.* tlie Nimgkifmtk Cmfmy end A/hr, Jnae 

» ' Reieotioiis mi Fnuise/ tlie N imtimn i k Cm$uf^ mi Fetmiary laij. 
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Coitdi BO lofin^f poiscffiod, BBd oiijofs ^le iinalifited w{:»port of 
tbi Pmi* TIiib^ ti cbb t^dUe the Stuvisley afitir and 

attempt to tfejUMate tl^ intanml poMlical diffioilties of tie 
iBiBBciit in their f»eae»t acote state. Withoitt a 

dii»ol»ttOB or new deeltmts the aid ma|ority has been sw«^t 
aside and a new one created. A basis for ccmtiiiuitig the govern* 
meot of France on okl^tabiMied lines seems to have hem 
fotifid 

Yet it is perfectly obvious that all this is only one aspect of a 
very much deeper problem ipd that the {»e$ent solution can only 
hi a tem|prary one The mts that cujmtnated in the shooting 
of February 6 haw revealed in the most brutal way the hold which 
mortf and political dislocltion has obtained ove^he souls of most 
aJiirnchmen, and the ever-widemng breach beween those who 
exercise authority and the rest of the aountry. It has become 
evident that there is something mhereMy wron^vith the whole 
political and hnan( iai s^^stem of mode* PYanog^nd no political 
party can claim to have come with any credit^Kut of the long era 
of scanflals and incompetenc'e that Ims resulted in the present 
dSiourmmt, Tims ihe job of the mw Cabinet is not only to 
re-establish social f>eace» but also to fkvt the for the realisa- 
tion of most far-reaching reforms Never was the idtemative of 
evolution or revolution more clearly emphasised than in the recent 
oc€u.rrences in PYance. 

Subsequent political developroents have completely over- 
shadowed the Stavisky affair, but since it was in a way the start- 
mg-jK>!nt, although by no means the caus^, of these developments, 
some observations on the scandal are essimtial. Every country 
since the war has had ti s full share of financial crwks and swindlers 
of all kinds. ’To s«?e something »pec:ilicail'y P"rench in a. big swindle 
of this sort is therefore tab stupkl and unfair. ’But whether' one 
takes Mat'ry» or K'reugef- (who operattsi on m. intematioiial scale), 
or mbether one studies the long list of mmskdeh in France from the 
Phnanui afcir to the Oustric am, everywhere one mm gnsit 
fomblert who corni{Wed the politkiiiis and others-, yet who were 
meii of cimsklerable cnlibra and in mmm cases of constnictive 
genius. Suffice it to inimftai itet tlie .Fanaiiia Canal is a great 
mmti to the modem wwW, and that ail the Kieuger industrial 
inteieitt have survived and aie dorng quite well again. What 
cjataiBly dl<d:iii|fuista the Staviaky mm from otbtrs, and reflects 
particular «Uscr^lt on aB them who asiocMed with him, is this. 
How could a vulgar, petty thM and a caid-sharper, a swindler, 
ffifpr and erode, uffio was known to have been to who 

#ai ImowB: to have: hi^ kfeked out of dubs and fistnosr vms 
known to have hem e ptmmm eM strongly suspected oi haiiig a 
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spy in the service of a foreign GwMiJQsent--^ could a Wkwv 
like that parade about France iminolested , transact bnainess with 
the Govemmttttt and with pobhc bodies, and associate freely with 
people of importance, teeing and influence ? How could he 
enjoy the probection that he did, whidi regnlarly got his trial 
postponed* supf^iied him with the police p^ssi-pmimd, a false 
passport, and gaaerally watched over him and helped him in his 
multifaiions activities ? That is surely |mique. Never w«ere 
politicians, civil servants and journalists dmwn up to such an 
extent. Small wonder, therefore, that the public, nervous and 
embittered by the internal politi^l (to say nothing of the 
intemational) situation of France, rbacted rather mo^ strongjy 
than usual. 


It must not ly forgotten that a whOie series of other sc%dals 
— flnancial, morit and administrative— had preceded the Stavij|jj|j;ii^^ 
affair. Only a short while l>efore that there was the dreadful 
railway disasti^at LagnV with its hundreds of dead and w«;>unded 
passengers, adSliCtediy result of criminal negligence in high 
quarters. The aAcst and release of the eiigine*d river had not 
added to the popularity (i the Administration. There were also 
proceedings against varicl^ prominent public figures, among 
them a former ConservativlL Prime Minister, accus^ of financial 
malpractices. Finally, a number of sensational murders were 
waiting for elucidation. That of the notorious pleasure merchant 
and municipal cooncillor Dufresne, found killed at his theatre in 
a most compromising position ; that of a high Government oflicial 
shot by a lady who turned out to be singularly well coimcctal in 
high political circles ; that of the young English girl found dead 
in the apartment of a man whose father w as a person of influence. 
Taken by themselves, these /at/s divers of Paris life, together with 
many similar ones of lesser importance, would not have meant 
anything out of the ordinary. But the accumulation of them and 
the manner in which they were ail hushed up could not fail to 
make a most detrimental impression. It seemed that gaiigiter 
methods had taken a firm footing in France and that any criminal 
could get away with anything, provided that he had enough 
mcmey to purchase the silence of the authorities or the support 
of powerful influences outside the Government. 

This poisonous atmosphere of scandal and corruption, and the 
feeling of uneasiness and suspicion it had produced even in the 
most sober minds, was eagerly seized upon by the Right in that 
perfectly unscrupulous way which characterises Reaction in its 
fight against Liberalism in practically every country. And. as 
usual, the Liberals played straight into the hands of their sworn 
enemies. M. Qmutemps, the Prime Minister, was certainly 
showing courage and atneerity^ but not enough energy in his 
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atiaiiifto Willi file lidbil wave of malodorous mud that was 

rapully fiiiiig as a coiii€M|u«iic^ of the Stavisky revdaticma, and 
was thfeateitiig to sweep everything away. He seemed anxious 
not to idctiiidse any innocent people, and thus conveyed the 
iiupms^ that he was quite incapabie of dealing with the 
turptude both of his oppcaients and of his subordmates. Distnist 
of everybody and ever^hing. except those who come and rob 
them, is a very pievaJ^t French characteristic. Whipped up to 
a state of frenay by tne gutter Press and the Right, the puMte 
bocame more than usually suspicioiis of politicians or civil servants 
and saw in them the came of aU evil. These very professions 
be^me terns of abuse, and imthing was done to show the people 
that cases * dishonesty and corruption are, after all, exceptional, 
and ^t the vast majority of deputies and Gov^nment officials 
^yyi^s honest , as hardworking, and as law-abiding as the average 
citizen himself Meanwhile, the Stavi&kv case was being more 
than clumsily tacki€?<i by the Govemmenf and th^ublic refused 
to bfrlieve that the swindler shot hi»elf. responsible 

journalists like the venerable M L<§on Bailby maintained 

that the |x>iice had engineered his deatk The whole thing was a 
tj'pical illustration of the ' jxiiice dram^ to be found so frequently 
in connexion w ith the scandals of jiie Third Republic. Ilie 
sigh of relief with which many politicians met the news of 
Stavisky s allege<l suicide was suspicious. It seemed that in 
certain circles they were |)ositively awaiting it with undisguised 
anxiety. 

Three inquiries w^ere started simultaneously : one at itayonne. 
in connexion with the Icxml CfMii w^hose bonds 

Stavisky had, forged and sold to some, oi t„he leading French 
insurance cam^Kini-es : another inquiry at Bonneville , the scene 
of t,he actual death , and, fmally, a third was l>e,ing conducted in 
Pare jointly by the jui%.e m char^ of the' case .and the S^reid 
although, w,hat the.y we.re .mquking abou,i was not quite 
dear. A.nd it appears peciil.mt* that the SmMd, gmvely^ com- 
as. it m in ihk alair, should be alltiwed to cross-emmine 
wiinems in mmwi, take of .import'ant doctiiiient.s., and 

pnemlly to behave as .an matrumeni 'id lutt'ke. when it has not 
'ytt explainwl why it showeied its own fu'vourti on S^tavisky for a. 
'Euinber of years. After ai, the fsi'tilic; $tii accuses it of being 
re^ntdhte the ' suicide * ei ciodk t It wiQ be seen that 
aQ thene events could hardly be expected to placate or to reassure 
the populatkm in its quite legitimate wrath against those to whose 
haii^ the government of Fnmce Is entrusted. While this was 
fcdi^ on, the Ctiamber of Deputies was surpassing itself in petty 
squabbles. Instead of the elucidation of |he truth m 

S^mdsky iiairp rival putm and rival deputies wen merely 
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Parliament more and more, and qtiite unaware of, or deKbemldy 
ignoring, the public feeling around them. 

NobcKiy knewStavisky ; nobody had ever seen him', or luuched': 
with him, or done business with him ; no'body had ever' givmt 
important introductions, or acted as an interme<!iaiy' for hilUf or 
been legal adviser to him. No adequate explanat'ion wm C 3 #ered^ 
how the insurance companies, usually sqpcautious and so con- 
servative, had agreed to invest millions in Ms forgcii bonds, or 
why Ministers had taken the trouble to reconmieiid these par- 
ticular bonds and not those of son^* other estabhshment uncon- 
nected with Stavisky No adequate explanation wa| offcredL of 
the intended fraudulent transaction with the Hungarian bonds, 
which would been his biggest hnahcial s^oop and woulli^ave 
enabled him to swindle both the Hungarians and the FreiHrikK 
\¥hat did Stavisky do^n Buchipt^st, or by vhom and to whom 
was he introd(jced therA? Or with what pjissport did he travel ? 
Who wen' htslS^ompliO|s in Hungaiy^ and France, or who were 
they to be ? AlMhis remains a mystery, just as the details of 
certain transactions witi stolen jew^ellery on a big scale and 
various other crimes activities abroad in connexion with 
foreign Governments have hid to the suggestion that he was a spy. 
This is not unlikely, for he was admittedly a secret collaborator 
of the French police, and probably serv^ed more than one master. 
His fdfe as a distributor of bribes to the Press is not quite clear, 
either. He controlled certain new'spapers and sought to influence 
certain others through the peculiar system of purchasing from 
them the monopoly of all their publicity -a not unusual practice 
in Fraiice But how did he obtain that publicity, and who w'cre 
his supporters in this particular racket ? His own paj:)ers were 
strongly pro-Nazi, It is hardly believable that Stavisky indulged 
in Hitler propaganda out of love for Germany's dictator Was 
he a German agent ? Did he receive any money from Germany ? 
In fact, w^hat were his real resources, and where did ail the money 
go ? It is rumoured that there is a bank in Switzerland where he 
dep^ited 150,000.000 francs. Whether this is true or not, it is 
obvious that he did not gamble his money away at the elute and 
cminos he was so fond of visiting, since he was frequently ejected 
from such places for winning in a dishonest way I Either the 
money has been paid out by Stavisky or tucked away in a tale 
place. He was profligate, of course, and generous in the extiemt, 
but all that cannot account for 600 million francs. Nobody 
yet knows the exact figure. Nor does anybody know where and 
when he started and how be first made the money that enateed 
him to acquire the influential cxmntmsm whkh fadhtated ids 
subsequent transttcticms. All these questions and many others^ 
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hmAx^ pt docummts 6om the filet of his cas6^*4iew not yet 
been easwered. But it will be seen that bene is enou^ material 
to create a camp^^ of caluiiiiiy and suspicion among the public 
even in nocmal and amcmg' a na^tion less ready to respond 
to that sort of thing than the Frmich. The. peculiar ci,reumstaiices 
in France :gmtly fadlitated this task for those elements who 
claim the nKmopoly of patriotimi and statesmanship and yet 
never miss a chance oSdealing the State as many blows as they 
can, if this happens to suit their party politics or their personal 
ambitions the Right, 

At the 1932 declions Fra^ put her confidence in the groups 
of flic Left^thc Radicals and the Socialists. The twenty months 
that have elapsed since hii^e proved that the Left did not carry 
out irar promises and has failed to justify the peojfe s confidence. 

•WHibrdmg to an establisluxi precedent the Radicals did not really 
want the SiKialists to fxirticipate in the Government, nor did it 
suit the S^xialists to l>e manceuvrcsl inA partkpi 0 tion. Party 
tried to biufi |>arty. while within thei^rival l^ders and rival 
factions tried to blutf eacli other. The largest individual group 
in the Chamber, the Radicals, had no aAlutc majarily to gm'ern 
alone Their election pledges tml thJm to the Ixdt. Practical 
conskierations dictated ^^ijTeemcnt w'iffi the Centre. 'They .made 
the mistake Liberal jxirties have made in most Eur0|,>ean countries 
of late , they tried to pretend that the things they wanted were 
really there, and failed. For they had ueilher the courage to 
break t.heir electi-on promises and t,o s.hare the Government wdth. 
t.he Centre, nor the ioyait.y to keep them- and to s,hare t:lie Crovem- 
.rnent with tlie ScK:ialists. Manipuiatkins: and p>i:tt:k.al wire-pulling' 
replac^jcl a firm Government, -such as the country wanted and 
wo^uk! have supported. 

As a result, the ever-iatent tmtlempl ot the im.i0n for it.s 
diosen legislators began to grow, fn the matter of bot.h foreign 
md 4mmstk a'f!ai,rs the rift .betwee-n tl.»e CTtambet" and the 
country was^ bacotning' daily more obvio-u$ and MUte. The 
Chamter »e««ed blind ... .H-undreds of deputies were winsiing their 
own and everybody else's time in futile discuwioii, wMle the 
utaMancMl budget required iixiiiae^^ attention, while the 
Hltteriaalte of Germany was, thiwtimtiig' France’s most vital 
while the end of was apprixich- 

:iiig ; W'hile tihe ridatmiis with MumE&m were critical.., while Poland 
wm bteiddiif away, and, the aitilmlt of the Little .Entente was 
aniA^oits, that of Gmtt BriUihi was even mme- so—iii fact, 
inlem and e3cti»rii^ comidkatjbtis of the fimt magnitude 
a strong and ievel-hnaded Govetninent,, entoying the 
M iOppent of the Cliaadier^ the Press, and the countryln general. 
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in scope. omtiiiiKmsIy getting nmmr home, even in the mm m 
those who take little or no interest in foreign politics. Yet 
France had no foreign policy, and in the face of growing danger 
still failed to pull hcoelf together or make up her mind and act 
accordingly. There is no doubt that the absence of a definite 
and vigonms foreign policy contributed to the tinpopularify of 
professional politicians, and especially of the Government. Mow 
little the deputies realised the true position of things can be seen 
from the fact that even on the day of the shooting, when a furious 
mob was assembled in the Place de la Concorde, ready to smash 
the Chamber, they were still argt jig about the precedence of 
their respective speeches ? And even if M. Daladier it id no oilier 
achievement to hisname, he would stPl deserve thanks fo^elling 
the deputies he would not have all their speeches anS that 
four interpellations were enough for him. l¥rhaps he 
unnecessarily brusque clumsy ; his nerves were certainly on 
edge that daJ^sjnd lati on he had a complete breakdown. But, 
although the Cnv’^be;r Ids request for fewer sjieeches very 
badly, he was certainly right— at least, in that respect. 

To the gulf of misunckrstanding and misapprehension separat- 
ing tlie Chamber of Depl^ies from the country must be added 
that which separates }«^>ung France from the older generation. 
Not only are many young people followers of the Monardiist 
AcEm Fran^uiu ; in the Centre and on the Left there are strong 
youth movements, too. They are embitterfxl and disappointed 
by the ' ok! gang ' of politicians. After all, these have been 
unable to give them either prosperity or security not to speak 
of any political lead. And here was M. Daladier's chance He 
was a comparatively new man and well under fifty M Frot, 
his Minister for the Interior, was under forty. Had they turned 
their backs on Parliament and appealed to the youth of France 
to make a clean sweep of things, they would have attracted 
millions of supporters. Instead, they showed such contradic- 
tions between words and actions that they destroyed the last 
sympathies on which they could count. There remained dicta- 
tcnrial measures. But nothing is more devastating than an irreso- 
lute dictator. That was M, Daladier's undoing. No doubt he 
meant well ; he could not have done worse. 

Yet, in justice to him and to M. Frot, it must be said that, 
whatever mistakes had been previously committed by them, they 
were in a truly terrible position on that tragic Tuesday, 
ruary 6. That there should have been shooting is, of comae, a 
dreadful thing. But what would have happened if the Goveiii- 
ment had allowed an infuriated mob to take the Chamber by 
storm ? The nainber of deaths and the political consequences 
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if ittdb a thing fmd him aibwed to happen. It may be argued 
that the mmi sbottid never have been aEowed to asaemble in 
iiidi a way ; but who bronght it ttere ? The very people who 
acoiiied the GoveiMieiit of shooting. And those who tcKlay are 
eahansting the fantastically ridi French vocabulary of abuse 
and invective because the Govemment took action are the very 
people who lor years have demanded action and have ian^ted 
its absence. The acti^ may have been wixmg and the Govern- 
ment may have been criminaHy stupid, dumsy and provocative. 
None the less, surely it waa ti^ duty of aM law-abiding and 
responsibk^ititens to suppo^ the Government against the mob. 
This incluold demonstrators bdonging to all shades of political 
opini#, from the extreme ^ight to the extreme Lnft, Monarchists 
^Illlj^Commuiiists, war veterans, students and varidns other groups, 
and also gangs of ordinary rowdies, wdio are glad of any oppor- 
tunity to create a disturbance, and who parted looking shops at 
the first [XMsible moment They can tmnk thjjl^at riots ' and 
the ajxjstles of ' ordt^r ' for having pnjmded wm with such a 
unique treat Furthermore, the Right an abominably wicked 
thing by using the war veterans as a smdd. Nothing could have 
be€*n more di al>ali€ally calculated thsyg to set these war veterans 
to bt! chargfxi or even shot down by the police. These poor, 
unsuspec ting people, who had merely come to protest against 
corruption and demand honesty from their Govemment, were 
used as a political instrument by the Right against the Left — 
a truly shameful manoeuvre. 

f have little or no s\nnpathy with the FremA Left. Like the 
democrats in e\ery other country, they have talked ad nammm 
and have done nothing : in fact, they have pla>»e«l into the hands 
of Reaction with blmd stupidity and grim, determ inatkni:. For 
that they are leaving to-day in Berlin, in Vienna and in Paris. 
Their latest' and most futile mtkm m Frants wts^ the declaration, 
of a general strike after the tight was actually over and when 
11- rioumergue s Cabinet was already forawed. 'ITnis. they have 
grmtitltously pmvided the country, and especially the Right, 
'with one more ,grktaiic»' and' one mmm thing to repmach them 
with. The French Left, was mcompetent mud cmrupt. No one 
«ii deny that The point Is, was the any better ? -Did 
lie Right have m tenciai or pcditioil no conuption, 

no deite in the bndget, leiitioiis with fmeign Powers, 

or freater guaimntees of 'peace and aecnrity ? The truth of the 
niatter is that the Right liid idi the same faults that the Left 
hii. mily in an even fimter measufe. This is alto undeniable. 
And it on the Mbrnni when the Munidpai that 

Tasniii^ of anddenh^ poaes as a j^tedor of th > puUk 
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man Mice M. Dufitmie a piibiic funeral I Afam* hf»w mm^ poli* 
tidans, cidl servants and others were mixed np in the Otmtiic 
aiSfair, or that o( Madame Manaii, or the cimh of the Bam§m 
N^Homk de Cr^Ui ? — to mention only the most striking cases* all 
of which, incidenlaUy, were hushed up. The Eight has no claim 
that it is more honest or more patriotic Aan the Left ; if any- 
thing* the retwse is tme. But the Rigm is certainly more effi- 
cient* though also more unscrupulous Iniuence in France is 
not confined to politicians alone. Tljere iue, for instance, the 
political lawyers, to be found in tihth camps, who are Ministers 
to-day and counsel for big business 01 for a man like Stavisky 
to-monow ; imd ihe gutter Press, tka has sold its su|>^>rt to 
every^body in tVai and sometimes to everyboiiy at once ; 

Masonic Lodges, and the Ccmil^des Freges, and the police anclTOie 
financiers. Fhe sijiist<^ mfiuenct* cd all these bexiies is too well 
Isnown to reefh^ any clmment. They all have their place in the 
French |;)oIiticabfiystein\ and far be it from me to tresjmss on 
their grounds. But it d^s appear a bit of a {xirado.x when those 
of them who hapf^en to feoiig to the Right suddeniy assume the 
r 6 le of virtuous victims of^ihe corrupt i^ft. 

Another paradox is this : these people claim order iind ^ isli 
the Government to display its autiiority. Yet they invariably 
do all they can to prevent it from maintaining order or disserting 
its authority. I am not speaking of M. Lckm Daudet, a brilliant 
but c|uite irresponsible man. who has a peculiar talent for the 
selection of mvective. He is a Monarchist and deliberately 
attacks the Republican regime IncidentaUy, in these days of 
crisis there wiis little difference in tone or substance between his 
paper iind the Communist Humunii/ But the Republican Con- 
servatives the bourgeaisi Udt ? These people seem prepared to 
impute quite unimaginable things to each other, and jointly to 
their Govemment or their Civil Service. As to the SureiS 
nothing is so vile that they would not be j>re|>ared to attribute it 
to them. No friend of France can avoid feeling tltat, if they 
beMeve such things of each other, how can they expect foreigners 
to respect them ? It is an unedifying and painful spectacle 

The task of bringing appeasement into this maelstrom of 
outraged feelings and gener^ excitement has been reluctantly 
undertaken by M. Gaston Doumergue. Yet the aged and popuhur 
ex-Prcaident has had only the qualified support of the Prase, It 
is agreed that there is no one else in France who possaieet ihe 
moral prestige and the confidence of the peopk that he doei. lie 
can pikate ; hut can be lead ? It is lordly surprising that a 
man of his age should have chosen to sarroiiiid himself with 
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CaUnet fititit hini would have been stupid. And, fnnii an inter- 
nalioital point of view, the jwesence of M. Barthon at the Fon%ii 
CMtee, Of of Marshal F^ain at the War Ofika, is to be highly 
weksonied. They am a much better match for Hitler's Germany 
or Stalin ’s Russia than any of their peripatetic predecessors. But 
even if this Cabinet does solve France's immediate requirements, 
what will be the neEt s|pp ? It is not enough to have a Chamber 
so scared of popular wrath that it wiU accept almost anything to 
save itself It is not enough to reinstate M Chiappe— this is 
rumoured to be pending — ^wlmse dismissal, incidentally, would 
hargUy hav||met with the sajra popular indignation if it had not 
been done il such an insulting way and at such a wrong psycho- 
iogicaHtnoment. Nor is if enough to balance thf budget or to 
^ym^tain the v;idue of the franc — its stability thro^hout the crisis 
was a remarkable proof of its inherent s^ength — or to take up 
a firm attitude in foreign relations. Thes# things am essential, of 
course, and so also is the elucidation of tm Stavaply affair, which 
seems tem|x>rari!y to liave been forgotte^ r 

This affair, however, which was mere^ a straw that broke the 
proverbial camel's back, has raised issjes of the widest politiciil 
imp:»rtance Few if any of the rioters knew what they were 
fighting for, but they all knew* what they w'ere fighting against. 
And that was parliiimentarism and the ‘ old gang/ and corruption 
and liberal S<x:ialism, and the Ripubliqm des Cufmrades, with 
jobs and favotir« for those who have mduence ; in fact, agamst 
the old order of things which has produced a ring of vested 
l'K>Iitical as well as financial interests, Furthemiore, those of the 
Left thought, they were fighting' againit the Famrism of the Right, 
and those of itte Right thmight t.hey wre flghti:ng a.guiiist the 
Fascism of the Left, Eiit they were fmtfy hght:ing against a 
system that has lasted since t,he creatkm of the 'Third Repubik. and 
that is heM responsible for tlie imst to wlikh have^ now come. 

What form this mw F'.rattc!e ttey all wish for is to ta.k'e they could 
Imixliy be e.srp(x.ted ti> know or to timgine. But ^one thing is 
clear : the present situation is only an 

If it is a prelude: to Fuiselwi,. no piopi-mtkatioiis are posKiible, 
except that it wifl be as typkaBy French as Hitterism is typically 
German, or Mtiiiolm'l's system fypfemiy Italian. As yet no 
«hbryo of .Fwinm m discerit:ible in France. There is no party, 
and coMisqmsn% no leader, that aapires to a political monopoly. 
Ill fact, the very word Is slil a term of abuse in Right wefl as 
in tiff drdes. But modrnii pohtieal devetopmants often upset all 
ciletilftlioiis, and no anahifks are ever quite omect. Sociidism 
ii ah the miililcii <3i its spiritual bmtlmrs i| Geimany 

and AuitYhi ; ime day it may meet with a not dkslml x fate. 
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The liberal ieuffcMiM has fear the tioe beiag •acM^oad to 
Reactkm. lbs deleat is paiobil, bat it may be a bles^ bi 
disgmse. Perhaps tbe bbei^ of France, aad not only Fraiioe, 
will at last have learnt their lesson. Perisps they will reahae 
before it is too late that abdicating aU initiative and all reqKHisi- 
biUty to the reactionaries (Fascists or Ctanraunists}, who are only 
too keen to take the initiative and have no scrofte about 
responsibility, is a snicidal game. Perbam they will realise that 
it is in their power to save France froor Fascism, and that the 
triumph of Fascism would be the result of their own stupidity or 
inddence. And Fascism in Fiance would mean its victory all 
over Europe. 

That is a thing civilisation cannot afiord. A far greater issue 
is invrdved ti^ mere political or eaonomic diierences^avhicb 
may be irritatK^ at the time, but which weigh little in the 
of history. The modern world is badly in need of a rejuvenated 
and consolidated democracy in France— with a proper modem 
Cemstitution'^Vitb a ^m-liament that works iastead of obstruct- 
ing; with a Pr^ thatV. clean and not the paid satellite of the 
darkest national and international forces ; with a Civil Service 
that is adequately paid therefore in no need of extra income ; 
with a Bar and law courtiVhat are there to administer justice and 
not political favours or vendettas ; with a police that devott*s its 
activities to maintaining order and decency instead of black- 
mailing poUticians, pubhc men and private citizens ; with a 
banking system and a bourse that are the servants of the nation 
and not just a pump that annually sucks up millions from the 
thrifty people of France to put this money in their own pockets ; 
with a cafHtal cleared of its undesirable elements, and teaching 
fmign vmtors to admire and love France with that great and 
wonderful culture of hers, instead of inducing them to buy 
pleasures and despise those who sell them. In a word, a France 
that her own people as well as her friends could be proud of, and 
that would be worthy of her historical mission in the modem 
wchtM. 


George Soloveytchik^ 
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Y GERMANJt^ RUSSIA, AND JAPAN 

No one any longer evm pretends that the system of coOecthre 
sec^ty est^lished after the 4^r has replaced secret diplomacy ; 
indeed, it might be argued that regular meetings of European 
statanen at Geneva have* provided additional om)oit unities, a 
^gotraEsed machinery, for carrying on the sort cs/intrigues that 
^Serc formerly directed from embassies. The most that can be 
claimed is that a cemvention of intemajfonalist bdiaviour has 
become generally accepted, and that o^tries in respect- 
ability by ostensibly observing it. in th# Cham}^ itself they are 
all honourabk or rigid honourable ; in the corridors they make 
their bargains, take advantage of one pother's difficulties, fonn 
and un-form treacherous combinatiys. Each change in the 
European situation produces a Charcroer reaction and a corridor 
reaction Of these, unhappily, the latter is the more signiheant. 
As shock follows shock and uphea\»ai follows ufffieavadi, the 
Chamber tends to become more and more funereal, ghostly, and 
the corridors more and more frenaied with ejccttement and 
activity 

It i$ not easy to estimate the direction and signihcance of 
this coiTklor activity. The pattern is oonftised, and the pieces 
that make it up indehnite We know that Japan is preparing 
to go to war and that (Germany m amung. We know that Ruaria 
and Prance are airaid war, and that Engiand m mmom, m 
far a». posribte, to ext'rirale herself from, European mt;an#einaits. 
'We know that Italy is 'Ishing m ’’trou^bied^ waters, md that 
Auilria:*! poritimi is precaribui, m4 that America, h preoccupied. 
Such ieparate facts arc obvious enoiti^ ; but how to bring them 
together ? 'how to artangc^ than 'Und tbeir combined 

po^bditiai? One cono^vabte arrangement it is proposed to 
outline here - m a thing which wili happen, or which should 
be to haifun or pretamled from happming, but as 

a pattern hxto whidh the fmm wfli &t, and that has been, and 
h bring, mudh whisp^ ri if not openly discussed. 

I The mmsmmi is, tiriaiy* that when Japan occupies part 
of SfbMBfia, INimd and Germany will take advanmge of the 
Soviet Gtmifiiiiienfa pweenpatlkMis in the Far £mt H mltle 
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their diSerenees at the expense oi Russia, Pdbiiid gi#ug tip Hie 
Cenridor k return for Soviet territory and a Baltic port, and 
pressure on Germany's western frontier being rdkvisd by expan- 
sion eastwards. In this way, it is argued, Germany will be able 
to make good what she lost as a result of the last war without 
having to embark on another large-scale war, and without the 
Allied Powers and their satellites having to disgorge or the 
Versailles settlement being saiously ^^urbed ; Poland will 
realise a long-cherished ambition, and Western Europt? be 
relieved of much anxiety and one of the basic causes of its present 
instability. Some such project l^s long been in the mmds of 
Pilsud^ and Rosenberg, for instance. It figures prmninentfy 
in Naxi literature, was put forward by Hugenmrrg during 
his meteoric ^T)earance at the W^orkf Economic Confereilf>, and 
is taken so senously in Moscow that the first reaction theiiMitt 
Hitler's becoming German Chancellor was, not eonceni for 
Communists^ GermS'iy, but fear as to the consequences to 
Russia of a Gm“ian-PoKb alliance This fear has b«?en intensified 
by the recently^ joncluaed German-Polish non-aggression pact, 
with its rumoured secreli^kuses, and by the knowkdge that large 
numbers of Ukranian Ihmratists, notably Skoropatsky, kive 
their headquarters in and that their propaganda has 

undergone a startling revival everywhere. 

As far as the first step in carty^ing out the project -a Japanese 
attack on Russia in the Far East — is conceme<i the facts are w ell 
enough known The enormous sums voted in Japan for military^ 
expenditure ; the steady development of the puppet State of 
Manchukuo as a base for future operations ; the s<»ries of ' inci- 
dents ' in connexion with the Chinese Eastern Railway, and the 
reluctance of Japan to buy Russia's share in the railway even at 
a nominal price ; Japan's refusal to conclude a non -aggression 
pact with the Soviet Government ; the marked tendency for 
Sino-Japanese differences to be adjusted and a working com- 
promise found ; the epidemic of insurrection in Outer Mongolia 
and Chinese provinces on the Soviet border, all show that Japan 
is preparing for war, and for war against Russia. When exactly 
it will come no one can say, but the probability is sooner mtliar 
than later, since the present preoccupations of the rest of tht 
world may not endure indefinitely, nor Russia alwajrs have such 
hostile neighbours in Europe. Indeed, assuming that Japan had 
planned to occupy the port of Vladivostok and Eastern SIberii 
up to, say. Lake Baikal, it would be difficult to imagme a more 
propitious momait for doing so, especially if, as seems probalUe, 
Outer Mongolia friUs under her control, thus providing another 
entry into Siberia and a means of cutting Soviet communkattons. 

What resistance is she likdly to meet with ? It is posiihle, 
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none, ipi^ <if the Bvm msm hymtmadfy annfftiil epecscbes 
made in Moecnw, the weaknesses of the S 01 M Gnimcii^^ in 
the event of a war witti Japsm^ are only too ohvioiis* and may 
lead to a rispeititioii of the tactics adopted at Bre$t>Litovsk^lbat 
i$ to iay , to a policy of infinite yielding. The Soviet Goveminefit % 
rMi in the Far East in recent years has been that of a—to ns© Mr. 
CJinidiiQ's didightftil expression — * bcMoelesa wonder/' and there 
is no immediate reason for supposing that the rMc will not be 
sustame<! even if Japan Sbcupies Russian territory. If the Soviet 
Government does it wiQ be at an enormous disadvantage. 
The Red army is large and well equipped ; but it has never fae^ 
in action, and, more serious, iy need^ at home, particularly in 
the BkraineStnd the North Caucasus, to deal with a starving, 
turbul^ peasantry. If th% troops now occupying Ihese regions 
were w-TOidrawn and sent to the Far East they wou ii have behind 
%Hf!%ullions of enraged fellow-countrymen — more bitter enemies 
than the Japanese, and many of whom, as t Jey will openly admit, 
would welcome even a foreign invasion if itfclieve^Sfem of their 
present masters. Nor does valour on the J^lass y>im' front, much 
heralded victories over famislied peasants and terrorised priests, 
presuppose valour on other fronts auuF against real enemies. 
Rathet' the revem?. 11 le class w'ar has ^len won so often and so 
easily that its veterans are unlikely to make a very brave showing 
in more diflicult kinds of comlmt. 

A}mrt from the question of the Red army, communications 
are miseralily inadequate and food supplies sliort. The Trans-' 
Siterian R,ailw*ay is only a single-track line, and t:hough roads 
have twxn, and are being, feveiisMy co^istnicted, road transport 
w^oukl not make good its delickiicies.. Japan's only serious danger 
would bcf the aerial iKititbaftIfnant of her home towms ; atid this 
€OU.Id 'be. efiecliveJy coutiter^e^l by an encirc^ling movement through 
Outei Mongolia, w^hidi would isdate Soviet air bases, at the same 
time, as a direct attack from Mandbitiia. No one who has been for 
any tengih of time in Russia can »u;ppc»»e' her to be, in her present 
stale, capable of going to war ; and. the tliances of S'yiiipathet..k 
pcMpitlar moveiM^ breaking out in .enemy coimtiies are .as slight 
as the Crnnhitem's insisltnc^ m their imminence is strong, 1.4mt 
of ail aie they likely to break out in tenilory adjoining the .Sovdet 
Unkm, whole tha pofmlatioii hm a chnartr idea, than, for instance, 
the ' Inloujtkn ' school of Commuiiists in .England about what being 
p^vimd. by t dMatorihip of thopmlebiiiat is imlly like, Man- 
chiiilan peasants aie as likely, to fiwi up in favour of a Power 
width* stt one stage, w« ready to be: faremost .amoiifst Euro,peaii 
Powers in recogn^dng Japan's ii^tten gains m the Far East 
the $a|vatioii himy is Wmky to eonduet a holy war for Islam ; 
mA the of the Polish Ukraine know that* bid m their 
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present pttgiit wmy be» they are belter off m every respeel Ihaii 
the population of the Soviet Ukraine. 

It may be taken, then, that if Japan attacks (and everything: 
suggests that she will attack, and soon), the Soviet Government 
will either not resist or resist madequatcly. Russia's position, 
weak in any case, will be immenseiy weaker if Poland and Ger* 
many invade the Ukraine at the same time as Japan invades 
Siberia ; especially since the Ukraine is^e part of Russia worst 
hit by collectivisatkm, and where the pelWnts are most rebellious, 
and where there has been, even in normal times (still more now 
with starvation to foster it), a strong separatist movement. In 
fact, there can be little doubt Cat Gennany wouM l>e abk to 
occupy the Ukraiife more easily to-morrow than sle occupied it 
in 1918, and^hat her invading airny wouM be weicomec^>y large 
numbers of % kranian peasants as a heaven-sent blessing. Thi s 
being so, the temptation to the Nazi rulers is oUWs 
They make CermanLa hrst-class Power again — their mmt per- 
sistent rctrSKn — witll^t embroiling themselves with France. 
Their rigime jK;tifies iiMelf m the only way it can justify itself - 
by foreign conquest, without submitting Germany to the ordeal 
of another costly and duody war. They acquire rich resouires to 
exploit, make their peal^ i.vith Poland, cease to threaten France 
and the system who«e guarantor she is, and thus break down their 
present isolation, just by ojiening their lap and letting rif^ie fruit 
tumble into it. They can even translate their conquest into tenns 
of a crusade, march into the Ukraine as an army of liberation, 
undertake, as they love to do, the championship of Eurojiean 
civilisation (without being nominated thereto), and, having saved 
Germany, save yet another land from Marxist subnormality. 

As for Poland, apart from the fact that she herself has long 
looked covetously over the Soviet frontier, how can she be 
expected to do otherwise than co-operate with Germany ? She 
knows that Germany is arming furiously, and that France, to 
whose skirts she has been attached for fifteen years, may easily 
prove, when the test comes, a broken reed, and that nothing is to 
be expected from England, and less than nothing from the League. 
She has to envisage the possibility of finding herself, alcme and 
unaided, face to face with her dangerous neighbour, and to cm* 
aider the alternatives of an anti-^viet alliance with or a war 
against Germany. 1 $ she likely to hesitate if such alternatlvii 
present themselves ? Will a non-aggression pact and ccudia! 
tions with the genial Litvinov count for much when she cimai 
to make her decision ? 1$ it conceivable that Pilsudski would 
reject overtures from Hitler — overtures that embody longHitaiidr 
ing hopes and plans of his own— for love of the Soviet Governif^ 
or out of loyalty to arrangmients he has made with it ? Wbatevm* 
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dm may impede Hie canyiQg amt of MaM |ilaii$ for a^ipmiii^ 
amstwardi, it wiU not, m may be sma, be Pokab 

Afto Mviiig for years m tbe myth of a world criieade agaliittt 
Bolalievism« after pouring out an mnceasing flow of unreal didiance 
at a war-weary worM» after staging mimic conspiracies and trying 
and ejcacuting niimie ccmspiratois for plotting to bring about 
another iiitervefition, it looks as though at last the Soviet Govern* 
ment really is in dani|r and surrounded by enemies. In this 
predkament it turns, luR to the toiling masses, not to that wodd 
proletariat which has always been, stncc Lenin first came into 
power, on the point of rising up with Moscow slogans on its lips, 
but^to the Brain Trust, and-*%h. rare irony ! — to the League of 
Nations innts decrepitude. Litvinov u'as'ready to forego all 
hope gpf Ameriai's redemption through the Comif|tem, even to 
^y|l|y|w Americans resident in Russia to go to chui vi, for the sake 
of American recognition ; and nowadays the League receives 
respectful mention even in the fiery utJttrances of Stalin and 
K .aganovi tch . M 

Ainerican recognition has always \§stn, in^^lhe eyes of the 
Soviet (fovemment, a prize of great ; developments in the 
Far East made it doubly desirable. It las come, from this point 
of view, just when it w^as most needed. /ihe gesture of recognition 
was intended to mean, and taken asmieanmg, Amerkan support 
for tine S^:)viet Government against Japan ; and the only question 
IS what this support would, in practice, be worth. If declarations 
of good*will spicetl with moral mdignation, then it will be as 
useless as it is likely to be abundant. America never has been 
niggardly in such matters. If financial assistance, then it will be 

hel|kul even necessary, but not decktve If militaiy assistance, 

in,«n and munit:,ion-s and iKittleships, then it may make all the 
diierenoe ui the world. But will 'it be military assistance. ? 

Roosevelt is wry busy ; and it is difficult to imagine 
Mm, mm we:re the iiisues at it,ake of much, more imiiiadiiate 


importiince' to the l/nit-wl States, pauang^ to cmty m a foreign 
war,, ^%eu the .reiuctance with Amisrka came mto the 

Iasi: wai is comidertMi and ^ the fiict timl 'most ,A.merscans now 
her ever Iraving' taken the. step,, it mtiii, to say the least, 
„ltighly improbable that she wai vwatmv mmt than money, and 
that cautioudy, to aki 'her wm diy apinH Japan. 

Amaricti ii not the only Mlmd iMvtam has i^ked up in 
tht tmtm of his u^idorings. Ha baa whispered amiably against 
tito rumble of the and reaped a gmat harv^t of pro- 

tostat ions of friendlhieit and of pacts, Indeed, it 

k: ime # the curious 'itioi^ tbe times that as Russia,, abandmi- 
lag;Oi|e by one hm mmMmmy principtes, and mmimi use of all 
Hie d^Amnaf^ ate dm at iist so arden% 
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accumtilatecl paper security » ber aettial posilibii hm §i^^ 
and mcMce precarious, imtil now, emsaied iii 
she is tbi^tened witii war on every side ; ready, bcktedly, to 
pin ber hopes in the preservation of the slolws fm, she is likely 
to be the chief victim of forces as ruthlessly intolerant of the 
existing political order in Europe as she once prided lierself cm 
being. Litvhiov’s diplomatic laurels, whatever credit they 
may reflect on his ingenuity and perseverance and capacity for 
realist compromise, will be of small sennfce to his country in the 
event of a real crisis such as a foreign invasion from two quarters 
at the same time. 

Take, for instance, the recen^sFranco-Soviet rj^pmckm^sni. 
From being one of^he arch-villains in the capitahit -imperialist 
piece France overnight angelic : and the Frencl|5.Press, 

with the samSirfuddenness and with characteristic thorouglij|jg|^ 
began to sing the pnuses of the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
'‘rhe admirable MayoApf Lyons travelled ecstatically, and with 
all found, ^hs^ugh thL Soviet Union; and Moscow and Paris 
tossed bouquet^p one Itetother to the orderly approval of inspired 
leading articles. From the point of view of France the move was 
obvious enough. It coat nothing, risked nothing, and might 
somt! time have a eertaij^ usefulness if things came to an align- 
ment cd Pow'ers against (iJ^many. C>n the Soviet side tlie gains 
were negligible. It was not ev m acccimpanied by extended crwiit 
facilities in order that, as generally happens with such arrange- 
ments w^here the Soviet Goveniment is concerned. gcKxi-will 
might be realised immediately in the form of a little r^iady cash. 
As for supposing that it would involve France's exerting pressure 
on, let alone opposing, Poland, if she anuiiged to com|H>se her 
differences with Germany at the expense of Russia, the idea is 
Utterly fantastic. We may be certain that whatever secret 
clauses the German-Polish Pact contains. France is privy to them, 
and if not favourably disposed towards their general purport, at 
least tolerant of it. France might not fight in defence of the 
Cdrridor ; it is inconceivable that she should stir herself at all in 
defence of the Ukraine. 

Take, again, the cordiality that has existed for several yean 
between Italy and the Soviet Government, There have hem 
mutual courtesies. Italian is, or was until recently, the only 
language in which the Comintern does not broadcast propaganda ; 
the Duce has from time to time made flattering remarks about the 
Soviet rSgime, including it in what he calls ‘ Young ' or ' New 
Europe/ and generally implying that, although there may be 
certain— to use the Moscow jargon — ' ideological * difiefenoen 
between himself and Stalin, they are essentiaUy of the same 
kidney : Litvinov received a most enthnsiaittc wekoine when 
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recently tie e^ed Raiiie. Btit dees eil thii, any iiiiiie 
ukfl^enicMisiy Iraineii pacts with and the 

Uniled Stales and the omm^hi tmiveisioii M the Twmp^ tn 
Bdhhevism, mean that the Soviet Governmeiit can coimt on get- 
th^ rnsj^^cart if and when Rnsda's teiritorial integrity is threatened? 
Jmal as France wil see in Germany's etstetn pteoccnpations so 
much the ipreatisr security for AMce^lcrraine^ Italy will see so 
much the greater settir^ for Austria. The bfeaking down of 
Germany's present isolattofi by the Naai figims*$ bamg able to 
lustily itself otherwise than at the expcufie of France and the 
little Entente would be mtir*^y to Mussolmi's taste. He may 
find admirahfc qualities in the dictatorship of the proletariat, but 
the Naeis aclnowiedge him as a |m>phet. Their success means 
the enlifeicliinent of Fascism, in one form or ano* er, from the 
dlihdai%Sea to the Mediterranean, 

The truth is that the very factors which hive most contributed 
to Litvinov’s success as a diplomat ai I amongs^ the chief 
causes of Russia's present wmkness. Hellas succeeded because 
he has worked in terms of abstractions f and hi4 achievements, 
when it aimes to a real test, will be see /to have no substance 
because they are abstract. In an age in Jfhich treaties have been 
generalised and multiplied into beco» 4ng meaningless he has 
based his whole policy on treaties. ’Cepresenting the first Com- 
munist State in the history^ of t^ world, he is the only old- 
fashioned diplomat extant. Liki old-fashioned dipioniats, par- 
ticularly like old-fashioned Russian diplomats; lie has treated 
foreign affairs like a game of chi^, working out openings and 
punhits, concentrating his pcces now here and now there, order- 
ing Moscow processions to shcuit anti-Japtane$e slogans and then 
not to shout anti- Japanese' dogans, msptring newsfmper articles in 
this sense and' 'in that. Glvaai the circumstances of the .Soviet, 
Ciowjtmient, it was an easy game to play ; given the eircum- 
.ill the wotM outsitk, it a pine that, m long as it 
eontmued, to be a g^ame, liad, to succeed:,. If ever it ceases to be a 
game, If emt, instead of moves <wi, a board, it is a question of 
mMimt marcMiig, and, instead of caHing a time ftir Moscow to 
daiic,e,l 0 . a queslion ei Meiiidbig 'Rusiiiii apmst invading armies,,, 
tlienTts w-ffl be apparent. 

Litvinov not burdaned. hie moit of his fellow-diplomats, 
wtlti; the ^iMcetsily of tvesi having to seem to be conststent. He 
■am. ,bt as jkklr m he limt. since he fmmm that, as the journalists 
put it, Soviet citeles * will iaifblb^ echo his changing senti- 
ments, In the bcgimilfiK he allMi hirnsdf with the defeated or 
reviiiosus^^ Fowecs ; now Im seehn sanctuary with the othars, and. 

wiilm U soon hi thidr ancient tmymmefwhat 

decj^ idlai)4 The Leigue las bm 
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standing dsdi witli Soviet humorists lor many a liiig year. It 
was the abommatiiiii erf desolation, the irftimte faypoertey ol 
capitaist-imperialist war mongers, the headqnaitars of anti* 
Soviet machinations, whose thin coating of cant did not lor one 
mommt deceive the realist eyes of Moscow. Soviet humorists 
have nowadays to find other subjects fw the exercise of their wit. 
The League has to be treated as respectfully as the Brain Trust, 
since the dictatorship of the proletana||^ seriously coitsidaring 
becoming jiinember of it. Nor is the reason for this change of 
heart fax'lto seek. Japan and Germany have withdrawn from 
Geneva, and therefore the Leagi^ may be expected to afford a 
certain protection against them. Not much pfotecti||ri. It would 
be unjust to suppose the Soviet Government’s conversion so 
thorough thSt just when the Leagfie's most ardent su^iorters 
have become^pid in their allegiance to it. disillusioned 
possibilities, it will sirrt on its Genevese career with a beginner's 
enthusiasm^ "^he mo|t it will hope for will be the gaining of a 
little time aifc some l^tside sympathy if it decides to come, a 
belated prodi^, and Ml one of the Assembly's empty places. 
There would be great jir' in the League of Nations Union over the 
repentance of such a simer. and the event might rmike America 
a little more disposed touetum to the nest she built and then 
abandoned ; otherwise insignificance would be small, except, 
indeed, for the lovers of bizarre situations who would find some- 
thing very much to their taste**^n the proletarian lion roaring as 
gently as any sucking-dove, as it were any nightingale, in 
Geneva's emptying council-halls. 

It has b^ pointed out that Ukranian separatists outside 
Russia are inclined to look to Germany to champion their cause, 
and to fee! that German-Polish intervention in the Ukraine would 
be to their interest. No doubt certain promises contingent on 
the intervention actually taking place have been, or will l)e, given 
to the efiect that the occupied J^viet territory will be idlowed a 
certain autonomy, that Germany and Poland will content them- 
selves with spheres of interest and economic privileges, and that 
otherwise Ukranians will be left to manage their own afiairs as 
they like. The worth of such promises is questionable ; and 
Skoropatsky may find himsdf in as shadowy authority m 
Mr. Pu-yi, or. for that matter, as he was during the last German 
occupation of the Ukraine. At the same time, he and his feltew- 
Ukranian exiles have no alternative hopes. As they see tJie 
situation, it is foreign intervention or a continuance of Bolsheviil 
rule. Dreams of an internal collapse of the Soviet f^m$ have 
grown faint with the passage of time (thou^. in actual fact, thtie 
is more to justify them now than ever before), and. beUeving any 
change to be fx^ the better, telling themselves that to be hmk in 
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ttieir cottuliy m whatever teimi is worth the sacriiaoes they have 
to make to get th«fe-“%>p^^^ perhaps* that c^etssiosis they 
apee to now may be won bade hemfter, feehng, in any case, 
that a foreign mtarventfon will at least mean that the future wii 
be uncertain, whereas now it is hopeless — ^many of them are 
prepared to make auninon cause with Germany and Poland 
against Russia, 

The position of the non-Ukranian Russian migris is more 
complicated. To them the dismemberment of Ru^ia would be 
as great an ill as Bolshevism, and a Japanese occupation of 
Russian territory perhaps a worse one. Ihey are tom between 
the disagreeable alternative^ of hoping for the continuance of a 
rj^me the! liate and seeing its collapse taken advantage of by 
Rush’s enemies to the detriment of their coun^ y. They have 
to rejoice at Litvinov's diplomatic succet-.es> and at each 
'^***"?iifRoured strengtliening of the Soviet Government's forces, or to 
envisage the possibility of the partition iy foreign Powers of the 
richest f>arts of Russia. ' Qu'on y khisse \jen/ Joseph de 
Maktre wrote in 1797, 

ofi viTH* que le m«>u\‘eoK’nt r^Aolutionairc oe fois ctabii, la France et la 
monaichte nt jK'Uvairrit c^tre s^luves ..jue i atr le jac.obmisme. Par qucUe 
m<>y«n «urftaturt;i briscir I'effort de I'Eur-q'^* conjurk ? Le g^nie mfemal 
de Hotksq>*.erre sc-ul ce r tKiige. Toutes les vies, toutes ies 

'nci;iie.tise,s tons lea j:>c>u.voira .5‘t;l.^erJ^ iaris les loaitis du pt>iivoir rd'volu- 
Uonaire ; el ce moiistre de puissaru/-, ivxe de sang et de tucc« , , . ^tait, 
tyul k la foia un cliatimcfU ej.K>uvafl table pour ka Frimc;iiiS et k scul moyea. 
de aawver' la I''‘'raiice; , 

the same kind of reasoning' must bitterly occur to Russian 
migrh 'W'hos<j f'etrlinitS' of jmt riot ism towards Russia as a whole 
are greater limn ihar feclmgs of {.mtnotbm towards any parti- 
cular fiart of Russia. Even in. a world that is full of exiles, t.heir 
lot is espw.iaily haT'd, Whether the Soviet collapses from 

wnhin,, thus making Russia able to be- invideil even more easily 
than at present ; whether it goes on. and the Soviet, Govern- 
ment is abb to buy oi or out-ii5an.OTvre its enemies ; w'hether 
foreign invasion brings tt down or teitt it together or leaves it 
existing m a restricted spaiT. they mlf itmtmued suhering 
for their felfow-cauntrymen and a wretched future for t.heir 
csount:ry, not having' even the melaiicholy sa'lisf-ac-tion of knowmg 
ttot, i^wever wretched the future may be, they will at least 
iimre In it. 

From the point of view of Europe as a whole, however, the 
dteiemberment of Rusila and the sharing of the spoil between 
Gernmny, Poland, and |apan would have certain advantages. 
Foites of €Oiit|iiiit have b^ let loose in Genna% and Japan, 
v«i>. citf— Rci, ess x 
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as they were once loose k Eaglaiid ; and, how»« ii»x^ 
may deftoe the fact, mice we are not piepaied to re^ tkm 
ooiselm— that is, go to war with Germany mid Japan-^ad 
^ce we are not prepared to sati^ them with tefitory of om 
own, there is nothing tot it but to hqie that the forces wi be 
spent in the directioa and manner least harmful to us in parti* 
cular and to Western Europe in gaienil. It would be safe to say 
that, unless something very imrxpected happens, if no vent is 
found for the pressure accumulating in (iKmany, another lar|^ 
scale European war must break out within the next few years 
whose consequences will be even more ruinous than the last. The 
structure of post-war Europe is crai!|^, but not elastic. -It will ijot 
bend into a mme reasonable shape, and attempts Is make it 
secure— notabk the League of Natimis— have only ser^ to 
increase its dSigenius rigidity. So rigid a structua* 
exploavely. Who wo»^ dare to pfO{k©y the possibility ofits 
continuing t(^ithstan^he strain of an arming, and soon armed, 
Germany ? iKpust cr^ some time. The question is, where ? 
If in the West,\en wl^hall all have to fight again, and, in 
fitting, destroy what r^ins of European civilisation, leaving 
its dUms, as they have aAays calculated, to the Bolsheviks. If 
in the East, then there wilm>, at the least, a respite, and p»;rha})s 
a chance of settling into (x^l those periods of unstable equili- 
brium in whkh ambitious Pokas are sufficiently occupied and 
established Powers sufficiently sali^ed not to be at one another’s 
throats, and which represent the nearest approximation to a state 
of peace that has so far been realised in the world. 


Malcolm Muggejudge. 
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TfiB present rapid increase of population in Asiatic countries is 
beginning to amte a probl#i that may very soon gravely ahect 
n^t CMaly but also Europe and America, Already Japan has 
shorn by her attack on J^anchuria how a gtowtjk of population 
slinmiates the desire to acquire new territory. is also show- 
how the growth of population, accompanied by increased 
UKlustrialisation, necessitates the acquAion of new markets in 
other countries, with resulting injury ' m somejf/^e industries 
already estabiislu?d in those countriey ^\llen^)pulat^on grow's 
in a linuted area new outlets must be found, mher for the people 
themselves or for the pr(xlucts of theiiAdustries, The gravity of 
the resulting social and intemationp problems is being fully 
recognise* I by the Japanese them^les. Last August I received 
a circular letter from the Burea^^Social Affairs attached to the 
Home Ofhee in lokyo calling^^ attention to the fact that an 
' Institute for Research i^jPopulatioii Frobleins ' had been 
establishwi in Japan, and ef^losing a statement of the objects of 
the Institute From th^j^ statement the following sentences are 
worth quoting : 

One of t.he most, ,pm!imn|5 pTOhlem# cnnuected with the well-being of a 
nntkwi t* thiit at p,>pnkt:»on. , , , The tendency towards over-|x»pulatioii, 
if Wt m itsmlt, mmt 'mmlt m ^ cn»i» with a depkwrabk iistie, 

If we' tn coniiidef 'ponsibiiitiw of traufpi^ntmg out anirphi® pnpnhi- 

itJmml it it unfK^rtant lor ns lo envisage th«^ prtibicsni .hmni an inter- 
iialiotiiii ttandpoifit a4%ci to' anaoctato ou'inelves with, world ooiilnrttficcss mi 
popttbtion mi 

That is an eJcceHent slatiiiient ol femimt piinaf)le$> and it is to 
be hupd tMt mnm gmA cntiduiinfis nmy result frean the proposed 
inveitifatte^ol detMted pn4tais> 

flow mpidty the pofaiktimt cd Juftttt is growing at the present 
time cm be gathered from the official statement that the incioaae 
in the year lyst by esoesi of bMia orar deaths wm 1,007,868 
By tail autnmii the poptiiatioii oi Japan had reached 

> v»M»h htlecMilbii witli rtfard to J^mui mi otlier Aaiaitk 
csemidoi h to tottod to a toeioAltod rsiw% MWmm bf fitlmit 
Mieiry (fitottoliwl to Etopili by jofiatliiiii Capa, ii^t ) 
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the figure of 66, 238»<1€»0. Yet Jtpaiits n0tab%eQ«tiit^^^^ Alieaiiy 
many of the agrkmltnial distrkts are palpably o^eiotmded. and 
the only way of making rocxm for the rapidly on-coming new 
population is to cut up the holdings and divide and redivide thfsm. 
At the same time there is a big increase of the population of the 
towns owing to the development of iirban industries. Indeed^ 
Japan in the twentieth century is going through an experience 
closely similar to that of Engird in the early nineteenth. Up 
tiU near the end of the eighteenth cenmry the population of 
England increased very slowly. Then came what is known as the 
Industrial Revolution — namely, the development of nmnufac- 
luring industries by the use of steaA driven machinerv ; and our 
population increased with a rush because we were Hie to nnd 
markets all o\^ the world for our matlune-made gomls the 
factories were%>nstantly demanding more and more juvenile 
workers. Japan has had an exactly similar exj^erience, coiEfng 
about a hundred yearsVater than ours. Up till the last quarter 
of the nineteel^ centuH the population of Japan seems to have 
been almost stat^pa^y ;l^en as the result of the establishment 
of European industries, and the importation of machinery , largely 
from Great Britain, anYidustrial revolution began, with an 
ensuing rapid increase in population. The birth rate rose from 
25 per 1000 in 1872 to 34 pefcuoo in 1926, and the figures for the 
total population of Japan, W|ich were rt)undly 34,ooo,o<X) in 
1875, rose to nearly 6o,o<x),oo<> ft^925. 

As a contrast with these Japan^je figures, it Ls worth while to 
quote the figures for Scotland for almV the same periml AccorrT 
ing to the Report of the Department o Healtli for Sis^otland, the 
Scottish birth rate, ivhich was 35*6 per 1000 in 1876. fell to 18*86 
per 1000 in 1932. Thus, while the birth rate in Japan has been 
rapidly rising, the birth rate in Scotland has been even more 
rapidly declining. This contrast is largely due to the dates of the 
industrial revolution in the respective countries. When the 
industrial revolution was in progress in Great Britain, the British 
population went ahead as rapidly as the Japanese is going ahead 
now, and at that time we had an advantage in Great Britain 
which Japan now lacks— namely, facilities for finding room by 
means of emigration for any increase of population that exceeded 
the opportunities for finding employment at home. The large 
volume of British emigration at that time helped greatly to buM 
up the British Empire abroad. That outlet for surplus populatkm 
has ceased. There is practically no demand to-day in the British 
Dominions for emigrants from the British Isles. Indeed, the 
movement of population now tends to be in the other direction, 
and unsuccessful settlers in Australia are returning to Great 
Britain in hopes of finding jobs at home. In the case of Japan 
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in the tweettietit centoiy dMre has been no of^portamty Inr I3» 
laige>acftle eiaigratiim that was a featuie of British histoiy k ke 
ninetoBoth centniy. Host of rise former vacant ^»ees of the 
world have now been occupied eitho’ physically by actual settle- 
ment, or politically by annexation, with the result that the entry 
of Japanese and other Asiatics into important areas is now 
forbidden. As a matter of fact, the Japanese a|:^>ear to be 
racially disinclined to^mlgrate in large numbers. They wUl go 
abroad to estabE<di Ammercial connexions for the benefit of 
their home industries, but there does not seem to be any marked 
desire to settle abroad as agricultural workers or as factory 
ha^ds. _ ^ 

In this^atter there is a marked contrast between the Chinese 


and ihe Japanese. 

v\., ti 


It i» estimated that only 
^lapafiese are li\ang outside their own coiinti 
*nnillK!r of Chinese settl«?d in foreigri 
111 is active movement 


8,000,000. Til is active 
many regions immediate trouble, and 
Australia. South Africa, and the Unite 
taken steps to prohibit Chinese immi| 
of the world still left op«?n to the Chi 
to move in masses into the Malay 


bout 600,000 
whereas the 
put at about 
Chinesi? creates in 
es — notably 
America — have 
there are parts 
They are continuing 
ntnsula, into Burma and 


Java. In spite, however, of this yjf outflow' of her population, 
China still remams horribly ovei^mpulated. Many parts of the 
Chinese Empire are packed t^ne brim with people compelled 
to live at a miserable stand^n of comfort because they are too 
thick on the ground To M, Etienne Dennerv 

Itt the valley's a.ml ois the little pieced out of 

flaere 'patcb«, swa-rm suc'-h a mass o,f humaB beings m cawi sc-arcely breatlus. 
It is an aH’ect.ing ajid hiwt -residing tight- to aee whole tamiMm an their tiny 
iarmt, pawing their days in exacting toil, in cultivatsiig, with endlem 
a .«mal! patch o.f mm, peas, or pota.feoc» which a aingle pcttsant 
ocwhi quite ©arniy miie by himtielf 


It must bt added that lliere are still parti ol China whkfa aie 
not 0V«r-iiiI And eloi© to the north of China is the huge region 
of Soulhem lilaii:ch:iir.la, whkh at taesent is very thinly popu- 
.Isied and Into which iBiny Chinest are beginnii^ to move. Now 
that Southern itochitria hm hm ce^fiiered by Japan the. 
Japanese are laliig stopi W with that area ; but 

llni' Ghkeie im ftovidlEi^ the poputeiim. At the same time the 
popd^ of Chiiii tla^ :OOitldnM to tiiaroaie even in dhitricts 
ilready ovei>f»optito^^^ tli« 11 evidencse that China greatly 
mmam the antim of men's countries whicb forbid Chinese 
iamiigratian. This mOm, indeed, inevitaMy foates hitter 
hoitilty, lir ft the white man lows Tpem the 
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Chinese and other iio^ twm as Mmors 
panionship cannot be tolerated. The rmlt is a steadUy 
feeling among Asiatic races that tiie European races are their 
enemies. 

This feeling during the past few decades has hm^tm greatly 
marked in India, wh^ the importance of the problem of emigra* 
tion to relieve the pressure of population has for a long time been 
realised. A striking example is to be found in the iiie-history of 
the famous Indian revolutionaiy' leader (Id he Maha inui (jiuidhi. 
Rather mo, re than twen'ty-hve years ago Gandhi was working as 
a barrister in the Britisli G>iony of Natal That 0>lciny- now 
part of the Dominion of South Ulrica a iaw restricting 
the liberties of Indian immigrants, Gandhi <mme tdlEnglanh to 
protest agaiiiu these restrirtions and<to ask the British ^vero- 
meat to take V^ti on in the matter. The present writer wm then 
a member of tlic House of Commons, and had expresseci in 
the opinion that the mtai Govermiient was violating tlie condi- 
tions embooWtd in thel'onstitution of the Colon}' that all races 
and creeds w'^er^i^ be tn^ted on an equaiit}'. Gandhi came to see 
me and asked me to represent his case to the then Prime Minister, 
the late Sir Henry ('am|belhBanneitnan. I did st), and ilie oriiy 
answer 1 got was that, a.ly^"atal was a self-go veniing Colony, tlie 
Government of the Unite^Kingdom could not interfere with its 
legislation. Gandhi, thus hna^g it impccssible to get any redress, 
left Natal and returned to In^a, where he Ixxame, in a few 
years, the world-famous leader a bitterly anti- British move- 
ment. \ 

As contrasted with the general ol f^rowding of India, there 
arc vast empty spaces in Australia ana Gouth Alrka and other 
British territories, and in earlier years there was a consickrable 
exodus of Indians to take jobs as labourers in otlier jxtrts of the 
British Empire, especially the West Indies. This migration of 
labour was organised under a system of indentures which made 
the labourers more or less the slaves of their employers - at any 
rate, lor several years. Naturally such a system led to protests in 
Engkndi which were backed up by protests from the Indian 
Government and by attempts to stop the practice. It took many 
years, however, to secure the abolition of indentured labour. 
Meanwhile, there was constant friction. Many of the indentured 
Indian labourers, especially in the West Indies, succeeded bi 
working out their indentures and used their savings to buy 
holdings of their own, thus becoming competitors instead 
servants of the white settlers. Also, many Indian traders 
migrated from India of their own free will and did good busineis 
for themselves, both as petty sliopkeepers and as moneytendert. 
The response of the white p^ple was to pass restrictive regu- 
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immigrMts mm »tffl wdcomed. These restricttons <m the free 
movement af Indians witidii the Empire have naturally led to 
bitter protests from EngUsh-ediicated Indians, on the ground 
that such 're»liictioii.s imply that the white man is claiming a 
:radiai. superiority to the .Indian. Frequent aitkles appear in the 
Indian Ihess, and at public cmiferences the question is constantly 
laised. The matter is bcung taken up by the Indian Govern- 
ment. At New Deliii oJrDeconiber 7 last year there was a debate 


in the Assembly on the hostile treament of Indians by tlie 
Dominiom and a demand th^ India should have full rights of 
retaiiation. ^lie European mlmbers of Uie I-egislative Assembly 
entirely sup|K)rted the attitude of the Indian mem^rs, and the 
Govergpient mtunbers expUjss^ their sympathy^nd promised 
t^lie debate would be communicated to His Govem- 

ment in England. There can be little dcmbt that the attitude 
of the British dominions to Indian imnJgration is^ne of the 
causes of the desire of the leaders of iJuan thpifnt to break 
away from the Britisli Empire, § ^ 

In addition to racial irritation, there the practical question 
that largely as the result of over-popimtion — the conditions of 
itie in India are so bad that emigration^almost the only available 
means of securing a higher standai^ of living for the manual 
workers. The position appears worst in the Madras Presi- 
dency, and there is constant migi|il^ of the lower castes from that 
region to Oylon, where Indkj(riabourers axe tolerat.ed but not 
exactly welcometl. There no doubt, parts of India where 
there is still room (or popuktson, and the big irrigation 

works imdertaken by^^e Indian Goveinment have greatly 
increased, the capacity of tlie country , but these devdopments 
do not provide ^remedy for fundamental difficulty that the 
population of Indk^ the papuktions of China and Japan, 
■ffm on. increasing year by year wit,hout any to 'the oppor- 
funitiei avaikble for a atandaid of .hvinf . 


"IThe igum 0I tlie populattniii oi India contained m the India 
Oaiiius Repart for 1.931 show with what dmgeious rapidity the 
Indian pof^lion is now giowinf la Ihe ten: yean between 192.Z 
md 1931 the popukljon oi India inawaied by very nearly 
^4.«(KK»,ooo persoK a iptre iMdi if not' lir .shc^ of the total 
pQpaMkm of France or of Italy. The total popuktion 
of India in iqjr was .ip whkh k €oiiiad:erably more than 

the eatimatod population dl CfcdmL Most of the inhabitants of 
India are stiU dependant m ifikultuie for their livelihood, and 
the population is tfonai irihm the land it most fertile, which 
heart out the ^trine on iiitich Malthm hmsted, th|t there it a 
oOiiMant tandincy for pc^mklfoa to inciease up to the imits of 
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subsistence. Prkoltive methods of cultivafion w stii uii^ by 
Indian peasants, and the products of the soil Imw to be dli^ed 
among so many cttltitators that even on the richest land the 
population remains miserably poor. 

In recent years there has a considerable (ievclopment of 
urban industries' in India — ^largely with t'hc aid of British capital 
and brains, Oftai, however, this growtli of urban industries has 
not meant such a complete breach with^riculture as !ui$ accom* 
pani^id the industrialisation of Europe, 'For ex:at^ple. the Indian 
worker in a Bombay cotton mill often retains his iittk term 
holding in the country, and at r^ieated intervals leaves the 
— much to the annoj^nce of his tUBployer— to ge|-hack tp the 
land wdikh^ bis home. But, whether it be on the uuKi or in the 
mill, the exo^nve population of Indfl me;ms widespreacHoverty. 
Incidentally, me development of machine indmtries now Jiikim 
place in Asia has le<f there, as it notoriously has in Euro|)€, to 
keen inter\jtional nellies. At the present moment the Indian 
and JapimesKj/overnverits are trying to reach some agreement 
with one anothX , so that each may in tlie main preserve its home 
market for its own ndkntifactuitxl goods, while still leaving tlie 
other country a chanerto do a little bit of export trade There 
are similar discussions progress between India and tfreat 
Britain in regard to tarini^n imj>orts. The question of inter- 
national trade is indeed oiiLof the inevitable clifficuitjes that 
follow upon over-pTXJduction.iUher of people or of gocKk, and 
with the exj>andmg power of thl^achine it is impossible to 
any way of solving this wTorld-wi^^/TOblem except by reducing 
the numbers of the poorer section ^^x>pulation so that there 
may be fewer work-seekers. 

To this proposition one frequently hear" the reply that if 
population increases there will be more peopft; demanding the 
goods that are produced and consequently more employment for 
the work-seekers. This argument completely overkKiks the 
fairly obvious fact that the increasing population consists largely 
of very poor people, and their demand for goods has ver>^ Tittle 
money behind it, and consequently will be of little use to the 
producers of goods seeking a market. Nor can the problein be 
solved, as some people suggest, by inducing the State to subsidtee 
tbe poorer clas^ so as to enable them to be actual instead of 
merdy would-be buyers. The State has no money of its own 
Its revenues are obtained by taking the money of the taxpayer, 
and so far as the taxpayer's money is taken from faim by tbe 
State, he has less to spend himself, and to that extent ceases to be 
a good customer for the producer. By no sophisticatfons am we 
get over the hard fact that if the poorer classes increase theb 
numbers there will be more people seeking emfdoymant in order 
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to get a living, and if steulfaneoet^y the use of nmdbhiety 
ei^lendi^i a^ is l<H)ay all ovia^ the wofid, there will be a reduced 
demand for human labour. 

Alternatively * if the poorer classes reduce their rate of increase, 
there will be a dedinc in the number of worfc'seelcers. Conse* 
quently wages wiH tend to rkc* and the wage worker, becoming a 
riclier man, will 'be- able to spend more on. the pleasures of life and 
also to enjoy mmt .mal .leisure due to shorter working hours... 
Und.€r such condi.tionT the increased use of machinery becomes a 
boon, and not a curse, to the poorer classes. 

The obvious and the ivay by which this result can be 
ai^iieved k for the poorer cmsses over the world to adopt the 
prudential practice of birth control which b Eun^an countries 
hasj^come almost universal among the m»Ie and upper 
So far as Asiatic countries are conctroeii, there is at 
present not very much evidence of anyknclination on the part 
of the East to imitate the wisdom of Mie West^I-ast autumn 
there was a conference in London on jftth corflfol in Asia, pre- 
sided over by Lord Horder, and sewral dimnguished visitors 
from Japan, China, and India gave Aeir opinions with great 
frankness. Ihe general opinion exprcped was that, though little 
w^as yet Ixing done, the East could by no means esc.ape the neces- 
sity for birtli controi- The alteny^ves were infantile mortality, 
ilisease and famine, and also jmi barbarous practices as cliild 
murder. The attitude takeMby these* sf)okesmen and spokes- 
women com.i.ng from t.he .E|^show-ed that, happily., t.hexe is in 
Eastern countries some ^^uriation of the facts of the problem 
by the educatt^d ckis^kF^Audence to this ellect comes 'alsO' fmm 
other quarters. LMoaia stress has been .laid <m, ttie necessity .for 
birth control Census Coinmissioner, I>r, H. J. Hutttm, 

who states m fro 'Rejx'Ht on the Onsus of 1931 t.bat t.h:ere appears^ 
to he in India a dehmte move towards bulh contral, especially 
in Mssidras and Mysore, His Ee|>ort goes on to urge that every 
opportunity should 'be^ seiiwed for giving instruction in birth 
control* A stmilar Ime has been taken by the Director-General 
of ihe Indian Medical Service, Maiar-Cieneral Sir John Megaw, 
w.ho ntMm tliat only 39 per cent, of the Indian popula.t.jon is well- 
liourhhed... 

In China there is talk of fouiyiing biii::h<oiit:rol clinics in one 
or two of tag <dties. In Japan 'very little has yet been done. 
It rwiams to see what may be ^ results of the wwk of the 
lapanese Institute for leseaitit in Population Problems, above 
iwferred to. Meaiiwhie the Japimese Government seems to be 
loolcing at tl^ ntatter tnainiy from the ntilitarist point of view% 
ind arguiiig lliat a d«diiie in the birth rate wiU meaii a loss of 

* StNi X»«lly September t 

voc. exy^m. m$ L* 
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aii&tftry pcnver. A soaikr vrgmmt apimt bM CABtfot li 
irequently ased is some the principal Eanqseaa eoimtnei III 
effect, the aifoment means that it is the duty td the troraea oi 
one coBotry to give larth to as many children as possible, prefer- 
ably males, m order tlmt they may be mtroerons moap irhen 
they grow np to hffl the males <ff another country. Beyond qnea* 
ticm, that is a common militarist doctrine. It nweaas a poor 
outlook fm- the progress of the human rac^ 

Harold Cox. 
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Among the quaiuter conc^s of the English is the belief that 
c^erythiM British is best. *)iir bloodstock, our beef and butter, 
our niotor cars, even our climate and our systen^f laws, aiinost 
eve*hing we possess or^roduce, we like to spa« of as ‘ the best 
in tne world.* And sc^ it came about that, whffl we were forced, 
three years ago. to examine the nation^s trading account more 
critically than for several generation|| it seem^ the simplest 
thing irnaginabif to adjust the balaJk^* of USng exports by 
replacing imported foodstulls with supg^xcellent products 
of our own land. Pec»ple in country Jiiansions and Fleet Street 
offices worked out niarvellous sums vmich show^ed that we merely 
Irad to keep out imported foodstim to increase production at 
home by £2 <mi.<xh),(kk) a year ao^lo balance our profit and loss 
account. The farmer, who ha^Um long believed that he was only 
kept out of his own marketypcaiise foreigners were 'Content to 
work for next to nothing, jWdenly found himself the spearhead 
of this new effort in n^|pai reconst.ni€tkm. Not only was he 
granted the taxes ujpln imported food, that he had almost 
despaired of evey|^TOg, but he was g^ven a n«?w device also, the 
^uota. c«pietely prohibits any imports ab(.>ve a €erta.in 
quantity, and^^ffiicii is udmittixl to be the most potent weapon 
ever forged in the liistory of iiiteitial:kiiiail trade warfare.. .Another 
new weapon, almost as powerful, was also plaoid in, bis hands in 
the shape of f>r. Addison s Act and Mr Elliot's 1933 

Marketing Act. Thtae not cmly 'SsilTOicI a minority of producers 
to abide the dectoiii' Of a majority, but gave fa'imers complete 
conttoi of thtii' prod^ucti., even 'inrimling con.trdi of the price at 
which they might be icM. To the tmimtialed, imthing but the 
reproductiw limrtatmrit of Mature now wmmd. to stand between 
the fhiming industry and |aoo»ooo,ooo. 

Certwnly the famers mmtA to beiieve this. Freed from the 
Inferiority complex of Mhiaf tihemsefm the dupes of tlie cheap- 
food mdmtriaiifts aiid tbe oiie class forbiddeo the protection of 
tariffs groi^ to otlusr indiwtries, they reopmd^ with a will. It 
it to thiei^ crecit that the tiiey olfe^ to ilhe n««% con- 
irilutedBoamlkMJillMitMovem it^ptimiitic 
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expectatiom by sopercenl It was atfter tbis tiuit the 
he^ax to arise in the minds of the more impulsive who thought 
that the eicpamion of British agriculture would be such a com* 
paratively simpte a0air. For the bacon curers found every kind 
of pig rained down upon them from the best to the worst. Soon 
from every part of the country, excepting perhaps the HcM*th, 
came complaints from retailers of English bacon that was too fat, 
or its sides too short. Hardly yet do we aalise that the British 
farmer cannot be expected to pick up in % few weeks what the 
industrious Danes took twenty years to hnd out. We are only 
beginning to realise that, so far as agricultural products are 
concerned, a thing has not merely tl be British to be necessiirpy 
best. V • 

It is perfeC^y true tiiat we can atui do breed some ^ the 
world’s Ikiest Wodstock. W'e are so blessed by Nature in soil 
and climate that ail the ^ings we grow, with the jxwisible excepfion 
of wheat, fear cxAiparison unth the produce of no other 
country. ButSdas ! tne thousand-pound bull .so'd to the 
Argentine does makl^a home beef industry, and the small 
quantitii^ of good Engfeh butter that come from Devon and 
Cornish farmhouses are a \}ox substitute for the thousands of tons 
of level-quality butter thaWeach our shores from abroad. Our 
pedigree docks and herds, oi^hicli we are so justly proud, exist 
side by side with an under-flt^^^f fourth-rate commercial tiecists 
that are a disgrace to our marlSts. While our best growers of 
fruit and vegetables arc turning otl^tuff that is as gooii as any- 
one’s, their edorts are being vitiate^.v badly grown and worse 
marketed supplies that fill salesmen ih’ consumers alike with 


one’s, their edorts are being vitiateok.v badly grown and worse 
marketed supplies that fill salesmen consumers alike with 
prejudice against British produce. The cam,, *1 milk producer has 
to suffer for his slap-dash fellow^ who sells milW eeking with dirt 
and disease, and the whole range of our agricultu^ki proxlucts is a 
kaleidoscope of variation that is the salesman’s nightmare. 

It is foolish and unfair to blame the farmer for all this For 
generation upon generation he has been sacrificed to the indus- 
trialist who wants cheap hxxl to pay low wages and to the foreign 
investor who must take his dividends chiefly in food imports. We 
had come to look upon the countryside as a playground and 
farming as a game, or at least as the cheapest way of buying tte 
life of a country gentleman. The pedigree breeders were much 
more interested in seeing that their pigs’ noses turned up in the 
particular way approved for the breed than in turning out an 
animal that would be of the most service to the commerdtal 


farmer. It was all rather fun, too. Pedigree sales were jolly 
affairs, with a good luncheon where friends met. You paid £ioo 
for a pig worth £ao because then, when your turn came to hold a 
sale, someone returned the compliment. Thanks to our wonderhil 
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itatuml advantages, the ordinary fanner, imtil a lew jfeari ago, 
ms able to mb along Hving a life he loved, wiser than mmy in 
Ms generation who lad lives they hated in order to make tnoni^. 
It was a good life, lived out of doors, with a su&nency of good 
food, independence, a little rough shoolii^ and hunting, and tha 
weekly market as a sort of agricultural casino to prevent things 
becoming too monotonous. Now all that has changed. Research 
and invention have n^e agricultural production so much easier 
and cheaper in the cMmtries that export food to us that their 
farmers {strange irony !) have had to increase their labours in 


home and 


order to meet the interest demands of the moneylenders. Where 
iqp sacks wheat paid a de^ hve years ago, 200 ar^ow required 
to meet it . So competition in our food markets ha^ncreased. and 
ther||^ no longer the same margin for the hoi^wfarmer to rub 
alon^tn his old. happy way. Moreover, our falimg exports have 
ma^e it essential — at any rate, so long m the world is bent on 
economic nationalism — for us to producelmore foo^^t home and 
really take agricuiture senously. M 

For long ever>mne had talked alj^t it.^lhe prophets of 
agricnitural expansion were chiefly div^ed into two schools, one 
of which iH^hevcxi that better markejKg w^as the best way to 
.success, while the other pinned its ^pple faith to tarifls. It is 
interesting to note that it is already appiirent that neither was 
right For now that so much un<y^owth has been cleared away, 
will) tlie farmer granted his and the cause of his inferiority 

complex removed, with 3.11 Ji^ machme:ry for better marketing 
provided and the MarketiiylKcts to enforce a lowity of minorit.ies 
thiit exemih the wild<g||tfeam.s of the protagonists of coopera- 
tion, it is quite d e§g| lffat the real success of this colossal under- 
taking turns on jmrBnUs^x farmer's ability to prcduce the right 
goods at the ri|^t pri<x^. The home exmsumer is prejudiced in 


it.^he prophets of 
into two schools, one 
w^as the best way to 


favour of home prtid'uce,,. and he expresses his favour by being 


willing to pay. in most causes, a little more for British stuflt. But 
lie will not pay unless it i$ ,good, and he will not pay exorbitantly. 
No tarifi or t|Oota or Marketing Act in the 'work! will peratanentiy 
make him pay more lor a wmm article. He will eitha* pay less or 
eat lew. As peopk kiiow, our ov«w^ food supphes have 
wm their place in am market md niafc'lmin it -mther by the 
tmifoimity of their prodmrt than by its supcr-exceUenoe, 
Exporters abroad have spent yearn M idudying our markets, and 
they have not avmlaakeA the psychology of salesnmnshtp. They 
fieatiiie that one bad egg or one rai^her of tainted bacon will be 
ItmembertM^ to Mtteixnws by Hie housewife long after the ninety- 
ttod^lne tlwl gave satMictjon have been foifotten. They have 
ocmeehl^^ on not the consumer and tip distributor 

dovm ; heuee their &rm ioothcOd Tberefeue it is not good 
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that €m bmi p^ticmj^oiiid dcwf all iii^ 
is teqmxtd td them. Our }ob now is to or||;aiiiae the ftiiidticj% 
side ol the farmiiig indtistry so that the rank and iile may Hum 
out at least as sooiid a pmdtsct as the imported they hope to 
replace, and a product at a comparable price. 

We have not dcme so. and we are not seriously attempting it 
even yet. The swift action taken to limit imports and tmprove 
marketing has cau|^t unawaies those who should have been 
preparing the organisation of quality piCduction. For at least 
five years the Markets Division of the Ministry of Agriculture has 
stumped the country in a campal^ to inspire better marketing 
methods. 'JQiey have achieved exxeJenl results. BuLwbat is |he 
use of betteAnarketing if the stud is not there to mar »cet ? Five 
years that sh«ld have been spent in*organising also IxHW r pro- 
duction have m^en wasted, and now marketing aiKi product jon 
organisation are out pf joint, although the two are realif in^ 
separable. ^ case illustrates tliis well is that of cider. 
The mtroduebi^ of tm National Mark for cider and the con- 
sequent faciliti^ for X^vertising it helped considerably to 
increase the consumption of British cider But nothing had l>eeB 
done in the meantime tc^^novate our cider orchards or to ensure 
additional supplies of amles to meet the new demand, which 
outran the available supplW Now the cider-apple growing end 
of the industiy^ is being spe«i^ up to make up the lec^way. but 
time has been wasted. 

The same need for organisii1|^quality production exists in 
nearly every branch of farming, quality of the cattle that 
have been coming in to many comnmj markets has, if any- 
thing, been deteriorating in recent yeai^^,j||kx>tland and Ireland 
introduced Acts to eliminate the * scrub ' bulii^^rgely resixmsible 
lor this unfortunate state of affairs. In En^nd ami Wales 
the necessary legislation was parsed three years ago, but 
action has been deferred until next August at the instance 
of the farmers. If ever there was an industry which c^uid 
not afford such delays, it is the beef iitdustry, where, on 
account of the processes of Nature, it needs two years to do any- 
thing. It is not so much the individual fanners who are to 
Mamet few. in districts where schemes to improve beef cattle have 
been started, they have responded well. In some parts they have 
even applied for such schemes to be introduced. The fault Mm 
with those who could have given a lead but did not. On the 
processing side of beef {u'oduction things are as bad. Om 
obsolete system of x6^ooo private slaughter-houses means that 
there is no xinilmmity in the product turned out ; that valnaUle 
fats and by*pt>ducts are thrown down the drain because it does 
not pay to manufficture them xm such a stnall scale, and hides are 
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in tek-do 0 r preijiiics of tlife ifcscopticm* Hie lowest astiniate erf 
the waste under otir abattoir s^em as opposed to the meat 
fetetory is ft per beast. This is paid for either by the farmer, in 
the lower {^ke he reoeives, or by the consisitier in the higher price 
demanded of him. What appli^ to cattle applies broadly to 
sheep also. 

in the case of miUs|pne of the duef causes of onr absurdly low 
milk constimption of one-third of a pint per head is the opposition 
of the medical profession and the public *s distrust of this product. 
An alarming ly high praporti<j| of our dairy cattle su0er from scnne 
town or aiH|ther of tuberculosis, and although it ma^be true that 
only a fraction of these sufer from forms of it tha^an be trzm- 
mht^to the consumer, tfiis docs not really aliayhe consumer’s 
rfean. The Hannah Dairy Research Institute nas shown that 
tulxnculosis can be eradicated from herdrf^ithin a comparatively 
short period and at a trifling expense^ But seems to 

bother. The United Dairies, in their Mkts year, also 

deinonst rated that observances of the ifmplesl^ics, in anything 
but up-to-date cowsheds, would enable dnlk to be produced dean 
enough to pass any reasonable test, *ain no one seemed really 
inteiested. Yet if we could but increA our milk consumption to 
half the average of comparable coj|^ies in Europe, the ’ surplus 
milk ' problem would cease to exmT It is true w:e have our special 
grades of guaranteed milk, butJKey are too complicated to mean 
much to the ordinary man, ^jUT they are ejtpcnsive. Rather than 
place a premium upon milk, we dmukl surely put milk 

that fails to reach a mwimble standard at a discount, It seems 
quite wrong that who takes pains to produce clean milk 

should be paid yFuie Milk Bkuird at the same rate as he whose 
mik ts fmit u^riy enou|^ to keep him out of trouble. The '' 
Board is t-quifiped with the means to pul Ibis right It may 
couipik a list of ' aa:.reditel produoRTS ’ whose milk .maple relied 
upon by any emwumer who is not too inidey, but * in the interests 
of the public and tlie dairying mduatiy alike, llw * accrediled 
prad'Uct^ ’ should be^ the 'rule ttie euiotplkm. To^ achieve 

this, however, again, org^aaiiou. aitd edueatkm ti tequtred on the 
pr0d:iiction sidte -Of the W'Uiliyi 

The Bacon f% Schtsme shows afancaU more dearly than, any 
the need for an improved standard of 
qmililf , Hare the quantitative lestrlcticm of Imports, has had 
ttme to take eBect upon. :|rices... .But unibsft British bacon as good 
as the prohibited can be applied* the home cansumeni 

Wii dthff eat sonielhifig eBe m ruic in fhetr wrath against the 
whok prindpie of with their food supplies. Bacon 

ettfUfii irf asid integrity have said tbat« in. the: find 
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two months of tho scheme, 30 per cent, of the pga snpfdied were 
not in the dass cemtracted for and 30 per cent, were rnistiitahie 
for that production of first-class bacon. The enters atao lecoid, 
however, a new spirit among the farmers. \^Tiefe a cctmpliiiit to 
a farmer a year ago about the quality of the pigs he supplied 
would cmly have broiight an insulting reply, now it usually elicits 
a request for advice and to be told how to do better. The time 
is ripe for the creatioii of the Pig Dev^ipinent Board recom- 
mended by the Pig Reorganisation Commission and described in 
the Report as ' the corner-stone ' of the marketing plan. This 
Board, composed of representative|^of the producers and curers, 
would orgarfse efficiency of production. 1 hey wQuld|'resumaihly 
begin with Impeding, for inan>'^ farmers are trying to produce 
bacon pigs froir breeding stock that make the pro|x>sition t^'telesa 
from the start Yet we have the stock, and ha\'€ e.vport|^l i^i 
freely to our rivals abif>ad who have so successfully captured our 
markets. B^the sena boar must go the way of the scrul> bull, 
and pig recoreSj^g cenll^ and litter-testing stations must l>e 
established if th^omall o* inexperienced farmer is to till liis |>lace 
in the industry. It mulM^)e made possible for every pig prmlucer 
to obtain the services ofl| boar of the right tyjie and to b<xome 
conversant with feeding l^thods that are economical and will 
produce the right kind of caS^ase. Nor is it likely that the large 
numbers of small curing factal|^s are ail producing on the most 
efficient lines ; and surely we snw have to pay more attention to 
the * tank cure ' system which^lL" Danes have exploited so 
successfully. Ail this is work for thaj^velopment Board, and it 
will not mean interference by Govertinfeij;^ inspect ors, for it will 
be manned and financed by the industry|%: But now is the 

time for it to get to work, while farmers mood to 

co-operate and are genuinely anxious to produce a l:)etter article, 
while the bulk of industrial oEinsumers are Icxiking upon agn- 
culture with more favour than for many a long day. If we wait 
until the necessary knowledge has percolatt^d through to the 
remotest farms and the most bucolic intelligences, or till premiums 
paid for right carcases have stabilised prcxluction at a satisfactory 
stamiard, we shall find we have exhausted the consumers' patieiM^e 
long before these Fabian methods have taken efiect. 

The poultry industry has grown more rapidly in size in recent 
years than any other. It is now the third most valuable of our 
farming industries in terms of output. As might be expected 
from such a rapid advance, it needs a good deal of consolidatimi 
and organising. There seems almost as much lack of haison 
between pedigree breeder and commercial producer as in the bed 
industry. Our poultry flocks are far too prone to disease, too 
lacking in vigour, as compared, say, with the Dutch. This springs 
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tiimkg otit the gieatest poswiMe miinber of eggs or for growing 
fat in the cheafiest md quickest way. It is a problem of wbicb 
the begiitmng of the soiiition with the breeder. The poultry* 
man may rear or feed never so wisely* but be cannot get the Iwt 
results froiB strains of bad or enfeebled type. Tlier© are table- 
poultry producers of the highest ability, and our prime Sussex 
fowls need fear no mmpetit$Qn. On the other hand, there are 
many who regard the table-pouJtiy market simply as an outlet 
for surplus cockerels and indict upon it breastless birds that 
make the salesmen shudder^ It is said that, in spit^f the tariffs 
u|)0n British suppnes of birds around 3 IbAn weight, lor 

which a new’ and increasing demand has arisen, « non-existent 
in iPbimercial quantities, and salesmen have Jp option but to 
, ccjjftinue to turn to the Continental producer. 

It would appear that greater speciall^tion of the component 
parts of the poultry industry’ is require<w To impro^ production, 
there seems to be a need for hatcherJI in tW^oducing areas 
supplied with their stock by the pedig^e braipers. The hatchery 
could then distribute day-old sex-linke|^hicks to both egg farmers 
and tabk»{x>ijitry farmers with a gu^antee of the soundness of 
the strain The pullets would go tc^he egg fanns, the cockerels 
to the table-poultry producers. jC might even be desirable to 
msi.st that the table birds be rjwntjd to the hatchery after, say, 
ten weeks for hoishing off, vjpii the object of obtaining a well- 
finished and uniform prod’W. lliere is still so much to learn. 
They are only begiiuiinr*"^ experiment at Wye to find the best 
crossbreds for cectajy^jlife of poultry* production,, and we are far 
behind the f >utch^TOi$covering a cross that fuoduces good layers 
'and gCK'Kl c'cctolroior the table also. Such a bird wwld inevitably 
meaU' fewer in a year, but much o,f the loss would be made 
up by larger eggs, and tlie cdUkpeLs wokd be of greater value. 
Chur increasing poultry |M>p'iili^n is .iiiak:uig the. problem of 
surplus cockerels a very preMifif one It iooki as if concefitration 
Ufxm prohiic egg pi tiduction is extorting im heavy a toil in useless 
oi^ereb, imaU iggs, dkmm and ddtulity. All these are problems 
in production and not m the orgaumtion d marketinf , but thc>^ 
Mvt vital 'besrin'g 'Upon any . markelinf scheme,. 

Fruit is anathar brunch d agricultural productitm where there 
ii a vast iu*i<wmt of work awattiiig the pioiicisr. Our 200 odd 
varietiet of apfrite wei be fwineed to a score for a start, 

lor the rematiider have namee that measi nothing to the public 
and only compikmte ^ tmk of the saksnmn . There is so much 
we do not know. Mr* Ubyd George has had to experiment at his 
^Oim 'inrpeiise at Qtorl to. see. wdmt varieties artituited to that 
ic^» and a^ suit survey undertaken by the East Hailing 
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Rtseaidi StalNbn in K«at showed thit froil whs hehi^ grown in 
{he most nnpromising |daces« while fruit tanil wss heing 

wsited as nsdess woodlaiKL Governor Lafayette once caused 
every square yard of the State of Wisconsin to be suiireyid CM 
the many itsefiil things has done in his hie, he likes to say that 
that was the most valuable. Yet Britain t$ bodi mallar and 
richer than Wteconsin. In apple production the all-important 
question of the organisation of labour ifpalmost an unknown 
quantity. Should the minimum stafi be based upon pruning, 
spraying or harvesting ? We simply do not know. Yet we 
cannot upon economic apple i^^uetion until we do know. 
Just as the or poultry jwoducer needs supplies cf suitabJe 
stock to draW\|ipon for bre^ng, so the fruit grower needs to 
know where he tuni to buy trees of good stock that wihesuit 
his soil, A beginning has been made by the Devon Cider Manu- « 
facturers* Federation, nko supply a tree for every ton of apples 
purchased in u ^ county S|)Ut that barely scratches the problem of 
equipping all our ^charcPfand fruit gardens with suitable stock. 

But where orgaaisatipm on the production side of the fruit 
industry is most needed % perhaps, in the processing industries 
of jam-making and canrir|g. Economists have always c|uite 
rightly regarded fwrocessing part of production. The farmer 
has not so regarded it hitherto^ut he is beginning to realise tliat 
he is very closely concerned idwed with what happens to liis 
produce between the farm and thai ftchen. It is permissible, and 
by no means uncommon, for theX^ost revolting glucose con- 
coctions to be sold as English jam. >>^jiay be called ' English 
strawberry ' or ‘ English damson,' althOT|#no per cent, of it is 
composed of something far inferior and qurfc|?r}ifferent. Manu- 
facturers who are anxious to offer the pubnk^am with the 
guarantee of the National Mark find themselves &ndicapped in 
their good intentions by those wlm prefer to sell rubbish at a large 
profit. The canning industry is prcxiucing, on the whole, a tx^tter 
product than the jam industry, and the official examination of a 
large number of samples last year showed a very gratifying 
improvement in quality compared with imported canned foods, 
The National Mark has been of very great assistance in thii 
instance. But home-canned produce is finding its way on to the 
market in forms that are not a good advertisement for ttie 
industry. We cannot afford to let this happen. The Englisdi 
consumer has ksamt from the importers to expect a very high 
standard in calmed goods, and a few bad samples of British stuff 
prejudices him against the rest. In both canning and jam^ 
making those manufacturers who are supporting the Nattonal 
Mark are ' bolding the baby ' for the consid^able proportion Who 
stand outside. Under the Mark they submit to the kkmmemm 
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regiiktioias, km <A 4 iccmkmdty lia¥iiig tiie uribole erf a iiiy's 
fstek twmed down ttougii not beinf up to standard* hmsmm 
ttey reaise that it is in the geunrai inlereit to prodooe a hig^ 
f iimlity artiete. It is wrong that thdr cflorts should be invaliAited 
by others who wiM tronble themselves with none of ttese ttnngs. 
The 1933 Marketing Act was expressly designed to bring the 
processing industrie^within its scope. It would empower a 
majority of enlighte^ processers to compel a minority to keqp 
the rules of a duly authorised scheme for saleguardiiig the 
^ Mandurd of predmiion,* If the National Mark Mandards are 
Cjfnsidene|l too high and ff^plicable only to the IrtMn of car 
pr(xivic;ti(fl, there is no reason why ininimum stjpdards should 
notift introducc^d. with the proviso that ail goodf^M below these 
stanoards be marked clearly * md up io grad^/ imis is being done 
qufte successfully in America, particula|ly with American goods 
destined for foreign markets. In ScMdinavia in Ireland 
legukitions are in force that have virMlIy effect with 

tiie gtXKls th€*y send to us. The bad|produ<jjg §nds the English 
market ckmd to him. €<tn we affor^LAr easy-going method in 
the face of such coinf)etition ? We adm nation have always been 
willing to pay for wTiat is good. Tly English housewife is one of 
the most discriminating purchasepof quality in the world, for 
she has l>een accustomed to J^e her choice from the hnest 
agricultural products of mafUMations. There is a belief, very 
ptipular at the moment, th^igllny fool can pro<iuce a thing, but it 
ne«ds a clever man to selHif There was never a greater fallacy. 
Cfcwxl stiiH scdls itself ,^ijk^:he dbv«^est man living will not for long 
sell a really \md a^plC The ‘days of that are over. We are living 
in a iiew^ era tlie consumer looks lor smnee. based upon 
quality and cillSLpiMfss. iii what: he buys. * Tni:th In Meat ' is the 
rather striking beading of m American, decree. ..mlendad to 
.guarantee a more depeiuialde artkie' to the. consiimers of meat in 
that country. It no k»figer pays to deceive the public in what 
it buys.. It is business, in. the long run., to win i.ts 

confidetice with genuine, high^qiiality goods. QuaMty. therefore, 
is not merely an. 'ici of jitstioe lo the tmmuum ; it :ts tlie best 
hope of the .farmor .lor .piofitulile btisjisM, and in .nearly every 
xmtimodky tlml we cati piodiice Malm blessed us with the 
cofi#tion» .ior ,|uo 4 uc!tng it 'in. ‘qpdily mmmi to none. 

The foregoing of mum of the work in 

otganiri^ |Met)diictioii that Him absad ol mi. In an industry of 
whicii ainiost every hrisii^ is a hfetime's study the instances cited 
OiMot pmfoiid lo be oompehesm^^^ nor are they set down in 
my caplin The fact that so much to be done 

doin not mean that mything is being doii»* nor that t.ere are no 
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cnltiire to tlie world. But we bave opened a new ebapler now in 
wMcb wt most concern ourselves not so modi with briUknt 
exceptions as with the setting of uniform standards for ah engaged 
upon a branch of the industry to supply a uvular product at 
least as good in quality as the foreign article it hopes to supersede. 
Only in that way can the newly gained sympathy of the 
public for agriculture be preserved* Motor cars, furniture, 
tooth paste and a thousand other artMes of daily use are 
being turned out with perfect uniformity becauM, with the 
industrial revolution, we began to ffroup production under the 
factory roof U^tead of in the works’s cottage. Tha| has ma|lc 
the consumer^mand uniformity in his food suppitrs. We cannot 
pick up the la£ and put it in a factor^ . so we must devis^^^ther 
means. The industrial revolution in British agriculture is |ust^, 
beginning, after severai, generations of neglect, and one cannot 
blame the fh^er if he woes not automatically prcduce farming 
industries readymade cC modern lines at the first wave of the 
magic vmod of or Act. Indeed, it is stupid to 

think about blaming anyone There is too much to be done that 
is more interesting to thiM about. Much greater demands will 
be made, for instance, up^ our research stations and experi- 
mental farms. We are alreacirc well served by these, but they will 
need organising also. They be left with as much autonomy 
as they now possess, with plentVrf scope to make what experi- 
ments they fancy, for science best in a free soil, and 

many of its most valuable discoveriesS^c come from experiments 
that might have appeared a waste of tuii||^Jlut we need a better 
service for disseminating the fruits of tl!li^|jgsearch among all 
those cortcerned, and some co-ordinating influl^ge is required to 
see that all branches of research are covered 0y a network of 
centres all over Britain. It would be easy under the present 
rather haphaeard arrangement for investigations that were very 
necessary to be completely omitted because they were not 
assigned to any particular centre. 

All this organising will need men and money. Who is to do it, 
and whence w^ the money come ? The State, some will answer, 
m* the Ministry of Agriculture. But would this be wise or |ust ? 

It is difficult to have State assistance without having rathe^ too 
much State control also, and the Ministry has not the staO to 
undertake sudi a gigantic task. You cannot otganise the British 
market-gardening industry with a man and a boy, which are 
about al the Ministry could spare for such a job at the nmment. 
Other industries do not ask the taxpayer to provide the fundi for 
their works manageti' or efficiency experts' salaries, nor even to 
run their research departments. It would be belter in every way 
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j| both ftod wem mm pmviAed hy the a^rtoitii^ iiiitis- 
tries. The marlceting boards haw made this pomUe by bii^^ 
each industry unda* some imity o< contml, aiid by aiabfitig the 
board to raise levies to which every producer contributes in lak 
proportiori. One^riighth of a penny per gallon contributed equa% 
by tlie prodiicars and distributors of liquid milk would provide a 
fund of nearly 000,000, a sum which would more thM suffice 
to make us one of th^cleanest milk*producing countries in the 
world within a very slMt time. It would ensure, also, that what 
was done was done on the advice of expert and practical men who 
thoroughly understood tlie injdiistry. To place thejonus upon 
G<\yerain€i^ officials is to plaA them in a most invidwis position. 
Much as iw hate the idea of ' farming from Whitchjp/ we do not 
hate^lpis much as t hose in Whitehall who would bi^called u^n to 
do it. In our short experience of the marketing^hemes it has 
"becif invaluable to be able to say : * This h a pr^ucers’ scheme, 
accepted by the industr>% and run by pnAcers* regp^lentatives.* 
If the agTiciiltural producing industrie^msh to^matntain their 
vitality, their self-res|>ect and their mdepe|jgl^ce, they will 
tidminister, staff and finance these scheuK themselves. 

But they will need to cast their nelj^dely They cannot, in 
modem conditions, dispense with the Jaentist, the publicist and 
the ex|X’!r t salesman These they mu|flmaake t heir allies in breeding 
and prwiucing the most e€onomi|«y those things best suited to 
p£irticular localities. Having gwoduced an article sufficiently 
homogeneous to be advertised^hey must advertise it , and sales> 
men must be employed tqJ^d where there are ‘ points of sales 
resistance ’ to the ho^|l|^oduct. and refer them back to the 
produoers. Incredih^lll it may seem, the, re is not a single person 
now employed producers in discovering where the bacem 

we- are producin(funder t,lie new scheme short o,f the retailers’ 
or consumers' m'liurements or how It m,ighf, be- improved. .Even 
in the production of certain articiisi andilla.ry to agriculture there 
m wide icope for itien ^of tngeiiicMas minds r such things as egg- 
birnes, fiw in»laimx% -or oemtaineis lor honey, or cartons for milk 
or trrmnii. For >«rs we accept, wbat we .haw without question,, 
and then one day, a wry simple modiheation 

Imlvwi. the cost. Slniiltiriy m Akmmi by iccident that if 
apples are packed in their cimtmiMrs- dytegcutally they -exat an 
.'efW; pmmm always againM: ^ .s^ss and lid,. In a few years 
thli hai wvid himdreds thouaaiids of pounds in bruis^ m* 
damaged appteis. Now we haw fust found out that the right way 
to pa^ ^ the rouiiiier ends uppermost If the more 
pointed endi are plaoed three times as many eggs are 

apibd on a Jong journey. These seem small poinli, but in the 
iffipepte mpmmt tk wry large sum that can. be saved to 
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Quafity prod^tioa and iitofoniiity of cmtfmt-^licoe are tbe 
objectives Ibat Britidi agrtouttine mnst attain if it is to rank as a 
modmi industry and stand on a solid {cmndatim. It is no longer 
a vocation for the care-free country gentleman or the moneyed 
stock fancier. It n not even enough tlist the best hmne |m>ducsers 
should be the best in the world. We ham to aim at a democracy 
of enhghtened producers rather than an mistocracy of spectacular 
agncuhunsts. There are some who say that all this is making 
l^tons ti^.o slaves and stealing their individual freedom. But 
this is not M question of Rule Britaimia and Magna ^rta—itis a 
matter of Iciness ; and, when one comes down to hlfd facts, the 
only freedom^^Jeft under the old. ufstidisciplined ways the 
freedom to go oankrupt. The farmer has experienced this rather 
more intensively thansjpost people of late, and he has shown how 
much he Vt^ues his sicaUed freeckmi by the huge majorities of 
votes cast in i^iyour of pompuisory marketing schemes. Most of 
the pseiido-chaihfjioas ol^hc farmers' ‘ liberty ' are men who have 
never tilled an acre of or i^rfxluced a gallon of milk in their 
lives. \ 

Now is the time to m^e the efiort to improve the quality of 
our production, for farmdti ^re in a progressive moixl, and the 
agricultural planning alreaa^ achieved (the one constructive 
contributton of the Nationl^j&overnraent) has caught the 
imagination of the public. We rebuilding agriculture on the 
threefold base of better productioii^ietter processing and better 
marketing, and while the new structm^^nses we are sheltering it 
from the blasts of insensate dumping the shield of tariffc 
and quotas. But it is upon better prixiuctlliiDLthat the safety of 
the whole structure ultimately depends. UnJcIs^we can give the 
cimsuiBer the service of quality and cheapness that is due to him, 
all our marketing schemes will come to naught, the best intentions 
of the proccssers will be (rustrated, anti neither taiii nor quota 
will give the home producer the benefits he has not earned. If, 
on the other hand, we take tunc by the fordock and use both our 
genius and our natural advantages to the full, the task of market- 
mg will be made easy, the procai^ing industries will leap forward 
whmi they have such good supplies of suitable material poured m 
their hands, and we may well find that neither taiifis nor quolai 
are any longer matters of primaiy importance. 


L. F. EASTtaBiooE* 
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* Ye have robbed me in tithes and offerings/ In name of 
the Deity dae prophet Malad# cursed all who failed y bring their 
titSes into%ie store-house in order that there migj^ be meat in 
his In return for prompt payment the pAphet pledged 

the v^d of the Lord to bring manifold blesaings%nd abundance 
tHe hirsbandman. If arrears in were paid, the vine 

cro{)s would be preserved and tire devour mg locustsd^ven away. 
So, too, the propliet Amos prescribed jPcrihces^flfTOry morning 
and titlies ever>' three years, or God w^oipd withhold the rain and 
blast the crops. Titht^s are a Divntie f||^itut]on, and from the 
earliest times, when the Lord hated I^u, they have been con- 
ncHrted with the pastoralist and Jpe soil, Esau was a man 
of tlie liekl and a cunning hunter, apR the Lord laid his heritage 
w aste And Esau sold his birtlu|i^t unto Jacob for a pottage 
of lentils. He was condemne<|l^cry properly, to be his more 
urban-minded brother's boncLflan and to work for his brotlier's 
supi'x^rt, hiiving clearly sh^yli himself to be. the stupider of the 
t'wo and easily iniposifsti From, the first the system became 

a means wliereby t|]f^p><husbaiidmafi contributed in kind to the 
regular su|>|:Kirt ju'iests as mimsters of tlie public rituai 

Ghristianily derJfki the system from., the Jews, and tithes ware 
looket! u.pofi m 'Wonging to God,. 

f rom belonging to God. thef were natl looked upon as^ 
belonfijig to the priests, who apprcqiiiated them* and in return 
ensumi a,iid guarantwf t:,h 3 il th^. Lord would .fertilise the crops, 
■seiid raiit and make them friutluL That wiis, in the con- 
tmctual m wM m the^ rehgious btwii of . the syslefii.. In spite 
ol the grad'nal. iUiurpa..tion. u^hereby a«c.fitiur turned the 

ofalaiiofis of dei^t into. {ofts 0 d ..papii^ hnpoied alike cm 
faithful and impioua tillers of mi* the idba has survived in 
Eitfland to this day* .in thii ‘abram- :rhjpiii«d Tusser (c* 1534-^58^)* 
the farmer poat whose * tmiak: hajbh tmii the piou^h ’ : 

For 'lainbe, pig atiid ealf* «aict. im other the Mke, 

Tithe m m diy esttlw’ lim Lord 4q not strllw. 

pmilfees <rf rwal England the siw^rdotaf' functiem Of 
'lliiiiilf fi etmisled to leiiiihid. m of the servloe 

3x1 
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fc»r whkii tithfis at my rate» Met w«re— f»aid. This 

picturesque ceremony wm re-enacted, and duly recenrded by an 
attendant Press photc^prapher. at Sonning. in Berkshire, on 
Sunday. May 21, 1933. Since then over 6000 distraint orders 
are reported to have been made on farmers for arrears of tithe 
rent-charge they cannot, or will not, pay. 

The origin of the tithe S3(^tem is still invoked to defend its 
present inddeiice in twentieth-century Ep'^laiid. Romantic little 
pamphlets published by the ' Central T'hurch Committee for 
Del^ce and Instruction * are regularly (iistributed to rural 
incumbents, and often accompany Hthe rent-charge demands. A 
favourite i^eaded ‘ Origin of Tittee in England/ coneiwdes 
an eloquentv^hough highly imaginative, appeal witn the homily 
* It is unjust deprive any Institution of \rhat has bedp*given 
for the work ol that Institution/ Can we. therefore, forgejt thtj^ 
implications of a serv^e rendered to the husbandman in retuni 
for the rip^^t^m he gaW ? Or is he to be blamed for asking why 
he akme shomC^oay folf^ service he may no longer supplicate or 
receive ? V \ 

The ancient history^ tithe is more than an academic diver- 
sion ; its neglected studk is essential for a pro|>er understanding 
of the laws relating to i% incidence and recover>% the jx)htics 
which have framed the the propaganda by which they 

are supported. Most of thSY^ropaganda is well described by 
John Mden, whose famous HvsiMy of Tithes was suppressexi by 
the Court of Star Chamber asN£xcellent instrurnents for the 
advancement of ignorance and ftteness/ By the Tithe Act 
of 1925 ecclesiastical tithe in EnglSli^^became vested in tire 
Governors of ^cen Anne's Bounty. HMheir Report dated 
April 6. 1933. we are informed : 

The severe agrkulturaJ depresaioti which contimifd during 195a had 
the «d«!C,t of further reUrclmg the |>4iymeat of uthc, espectaily in the 
Eastern and South-Eastern counties— aureas in which the *igiicttlturaJ 
depression was acute, and where land is heavily tithed. 

A further statement emanating from the Bounty office is to the 
efiect that * in the North there is practically no difficulty in 
cdQecting tithe at ail.' Since comparatively little land in the 
North of England is tithed, or else only lightly tithed, the eaptoa* 
tk>n is obvious. In short, the more heavily land is tithed, the 
harder it is to collect one of the most onerous and inequitable of 
the overhead charges on agriculture, which is one of the active 
causes of agricultural depression, felt most acutely in those 
districts where it is levied. The North is relatively free of tte 
tithe burden, because it remained agriculturally undevelcq>ed 
and largely unendoeed until after the Reformation. Htbei were 
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by vftriotis i^iQodft ci the Papal Chiitdi aJkme delmxmmd 
what was litheabk* Until the Reformatimi it had be^ a puin^ 
dple that barren or waste lands were exempted from tithe. By 
a statute of Edward VL (243. cap. %$) the exception was extmtdad 
for sev«m years after they had been reclaimed. 

In the course of time ecclesiastical appropriations became 
tramferabk to laya^, and saleable like ordinary property. 
Until the ReformatMn such a view was not endorsed by the 
Church, and was expressly denounced by the Third Lateran 
Council in 1180 especially greeted against the growing power of 
t|j€ lay jpSers (Knights l^mplar and the Hospiwllers}. After 
the Refomation the Crown resumed the Papal fmurch's appro- 
prijPons, and more tithi taxes began to pass secular hands. 

^ Beweeii the Relormation and the Conrutnutation Act of 1836 
titne could only be collected in kind oriland which^was tithed ; 
the an^ount coiit*cted was at any rate Umited to ^^nth of what 
the land itself actually produced in stmks titheable in 

the parish. jf ^ 

By the Commutation Act of iSjh^ithed land was made to 
bear a chaTge based on the money jfelue of the com, or other 
titheable }>f«xluce it grew during anyafter the Napoleonic Wars, 
when more land was down to arpjWc than at any other time in 
otir liistoryf . Since 1836, whilejfiousands of acres of arable land 
were rapidly reverting to it remained, and still remaim, 

tithed on, the value of cori:i^it may long h,ave ceitsed to grow. 
Tlic C ommutation Act-•Si^as undoubtedly introduced because 
tithes in kind, parfciiarly mixed tithes on calves, milk, 
etc , had become impossible to cx^Oect. The gross 

ecofiom,ic injus^ ^ of the principk. of commutatio,n is beginning 
to he more "Itjlly appeciated. The cmly machinery for the 
recovery of tithes between Himry VIII,. and 'William HI, was 
provided by the statutes of Henry VIII. and Edward VI., whereby 
,, recovery omild. be sanij^t' the civil, oourts:, or in the' ecdesiastical 

couitt with the additioiMd penalty of excxtiimnunicatk^^^ 

In flirder to iiieaiie the €e«d«5^»itkiil or the lay tithe-owners* 
share tmmune from the wArmMy that loBowed the neglect of 
fiimliig Inttinests, thhe has had legi and less relation to the' 
;pnAts of the' it tasEttd^ or lo lli capacity to pay it, until 

mm if hm none at all. Ilm peace that followed the Napolecmic 
Wars left Enghiiid .acbausBieci.*- ofqpmwed by heavy taxation and 
debt. While the ra|^ induitry lor a time ran 

ahead of the worM't dainai^ markets at home were glutted with 
unsaleable foods. Tlai distress was rented in the mral 

areas, and Intenaiied by a series of bad harvests.# The Com Act 
of 1815 tfa« nWrodoction dHomgnk am mtil ndieat 
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accordinfly md itaee iiiitil about i827» ibe higb price of com ind 
file value of titfaes {in tmn m dlstififutsbed wimd titbae) 
were, of cotiraie, no indication of the farmeni' prt^ts of fuw- 
pcritv. As an initance, during the year i8ai tbe average price 
of wheat stood as hi^ as 86s, td. a quarter* a rise of aos. per 
quarter over the previous year, althou^ the crop was ii^rior 
and it was a year of great agricultural defy^ion. Sheep during 
that year fetched vcary low prices, and gcnja beef was sold at arf. 
a pound. Land-owners suffered with famim, and Boyle reported 
that C^e qf Holkham, a wealthy^ East Angitafi land-owner, 
lost £20*000 year by the fall in nis rents ; yet thw year was 
the high peak of predial or com tithe value, ' 

Even the tiAs e-collector's share eventually dwindled in tiUue, 
and the task of coUecting it became more and more difficult* ^ 
That was the reason fkr the 1836 Commutation Act. whereby 
tithe as su^l||^(with a Ww untmpcsrtant local exceptions) was 
abc^h^ed and into money payments based on the 

average value of thrfe\ orn crops of the seven previous years, 
and collected per acre of^thed land. Henceforth, tithe lx>re no 
relation to the crops groiAi, the stock kept, the rate of wages, 
the cost of working the lam or the taxes on it — irrespective of 
what William Col:^tt, in rniy forgotten plea for cheap govern- 
ment* called * the varmin who hce upon the taxes, not those who 
work to raise them.* Tithes remained a monopoly tax 

without regard to the function o\^he land, the function and 
responsibility of the owner, or the livllj^ood of the husbandman^ 
After the greater anomaly of the mmehronistk survivai of 
tithe, the anoi^y and injustice of basing corn pric«!S ranks 
second in absurdity ; and that absurdity tW»herent in the 
principle of commutation. In the eighties, wbim agriculture 
reachi^ a new low ebb and many farmers became banl(xupt, the 
difficulties of collecting tithe rent-charge from the occupying 
farmer again increased. By the Act of 1891 owners of land were 
made responsible for the payment of tithe rent<harge. Any 
ctxntract between owner and tenant for payment by the occupying 
tenant became void. The method of collection was theiiil^ 
better hidden from the large class of traant farmers, except 
where distress was tevied for non-payment on the tenant, Fuitlier 
amendiiig Acts favoured the ecclesiastical tithe-owners, who by 
the Act <rf 1898 were exempted from the payment of half Ihidr 
rates* amountixig to £396*000 per annum, which became payal^ 
by the general ra^payer* including, of course, the fmwm once 
again. Further mtiocmom to the ecclesiastical tithiNmiier from 
rates fdlowed in xfiS and 1920. 

By the 19x8 Act, when tithe r»t<faaiBe wm lisiiig abnoi^ 
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through causes aristug out of the the septennial 
abolhited and titlie mm stabilised at £109 3$. ttd. per 
par lor seven years* Alter that pariod quindecaaitial memge$ 
were to be inti^iioed* It should, of course, have been < 3 bmmm 
that it wcmld have been impombh to collect tithe at £172, wMch, 
by the mptmmBl.- system, it would have reached in 1922. when 
all larm ptoduce valiin, including com. had slumped, and were 
still falling rapidly, *e stabilised rate introduced in 191^ was, 
as a matter of fact, just below the previous high peak reached 
after the Crimean and Franco- Fnisstan Wars ; but ivkh a cynkal 
ca|uistry ^Idom surpassed ft the history of poiitiml dialectic, 
Mr. Baldiiin, of course supported by the Cecils ar^ the Church 
partmproclaimed the untoUected peak curve of^the septennial 
avenges as representing a very handsome and generous presmt 
*of |^4 ,ock^.ckk:i ^up to the end of 1931k from titlie-owners to 
tithe- payers, for which they should be abmdantly jwefuL The 
Governors of Queen Anne s Bounty bMe hBn^ 0 meiy acknow- 
ledged this dialectical gift in their priJ^^n^rstatements ever 
siiK'e. 

In 1923 the clergy again took alan^ at the rapid fall in com 
pricfs and itgiicultural values. The Jnatter was discussed at a 
conCerence of bishops in June. Act of 1925 followed. By 

it, corrunutc*d lithe was stabilisedp«i^r eighty-four yeai^ at ,£105 — 
an arbitrary £3 alxwe par valu|, because, apparently, Mr. Wood, 
afterwards l.oid Irwin (now Jyurd Halifax), the Minister respon- 
sible, thought this was a gii>d ‘ p«^petuity ‘ hgure, In addition, 
a compulsory redemptioii clause w^as aMdtkd, ixnfH^sing a further 
4i fm cent, per an«ii8l^> to bring the 6 gme up to the level of 
£iog 10$. for ©ocl* «lsticftl tithe. This represents a /orty-fom amd 
a hslf per cmd. imrmm aime Ikn prr-wm, or 1914, rrUe. By ocun- 
parisw the average annual rate over the «^|^ty-two years* prariod 
between 1836 aad i» fyft Jjs. Pi. 

Foltfics, rd vttAouia, fay tiut art of ortMur govern- 

nttait, has in Englaod becaoEBe tncreaaiBgly letnote firom rural 
and apioiltuia] econenny. Its present -rcshlaal tneaning is best 
expressed m Isaac DTwwdi's CrsejmsitH* af -UtamHum as ‘ the art 

funmoiog mankind by deceaving than.’ The delates on the 
seoi^ rv»diag of the 1928 Tifabe Act were firefiia^y bespattered 
with fwotestaXioas that the tdmvy wnm to be acquitted in antici- 
fwtttRi of the acctmiioa Ihny amre profiteering by the 
iMst«~a scnfiKaoR tibat wm ■Wflaefawi in Bw previous discussioiw 
tiurt had token fdace to ^ l*ow«r Hotae of Ccnvocation. Ihe 
WMwited ‘ rqpwMnoB,' attepd to have pieoe^ it. ‘ was canied 
out.' in tbs words oi Lord Bockmtotw, ' chtoBy tpth the nqne* 
aentotives of the beaefioed detgy.’ and weU adverti! xl at the 
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bmj (Hmm of LiMrds, Dccianber 3, 19315)* «» ^ fMnercwii fill 
from* and ' a very considanablt saaiioe by titbe-oiimfflra** Mr. 
Edward Wood frankly admitted, in intrododnf the ips Act* 
tbat tbe StabilBatkm Act of 1918 was carried tliroiifh at the 
instance of the Church.^ Lest there should be any uneertainty 
about the of this le^lation — and, what is of greater 

significance, wkoss intention — ^we may rj^r to the Prcssident of 
the Board Agriculture in 1918. Mr. Vrothero said : ‘ When 
tithe rent-charge rises, even if it rises to f iSa iis., the tithe- 
owner gets only what the Tithe Commutation Act tnimisd him 
to get . . Viuid that which the 46 t was desigmd tA giw him ' 
That is wh^othing short of the repeal of the 1830 rithe Com- 
mutation Act Van possibly be of the slightest use to save < 5 ingllsh 
agriculture from an impossiWe and ineqiiitabie burden. 

A qin^tion often risked is, * Upon what are the benificeef 
cteigy to^^y if titlfe is abolished ? ' For the year ending 
December Queel Anne's Bounty received (less agents' 

commission) tithe rent-charge. In addition, they 

received in the year ov<||.|, 115.800 of capital in respect of redemp- 
tion and merger, as wefii^s nearly 4000 annuities amounting to 
over £103,000 for interest land sinking fund in respect of redemp- 
tions by annuity. They Kym to have vested in them for the 
year 1932 £2,165,346 of tithe dtsshat value, excluding tithe on glel^c. 
Their Balance Sheet for 1932 assets at £16,146,776 4$. id. 
Their office expenses and charg^of management alone amount 
to over £60,000 a year, apart from the administration expenses of 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, which account for approxi- 
mately another £100,000 a year. Queein!||ine's Bounty is also 
partly financed out of funds advanced ^ the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, whose trust accounts show holdings of over 
£32,000,000 in Government and other securities ; a further 
£7,500,000 in mortgages account ; a further investment account 
showing over £34,000,000 in securities ; a further £a, 000, 000 in 
annual rents, ground rents, etc., from land and house property, 
besides revenues from the Byioprick Estates, upon which no 
estate duties are payable as in the case of secular land-ownefs. 

The vast wealth and landed estates of the Church, of widdb 
the tithe taxed on agricultural land she does not own is a fmotiem* 
serve the spiritual needs of less than xo per cent, of the adult 
population over eighteen years of age rostered in the CliiriGii 
rolls, the great majority of whom contribute notUng in tldiii 
for their own ${^tual sustenance. Yet the Covmmm of llw 
Bounty confidently report : * Ihe present Govmiinent* Ike the 
Govmnment which preceded it, have stated definitely that tiny 

^ HMare, Juttt 18, 19315. 
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no inlMtioti of intiodiic^ legtsliiicai aSactliig tba Subiitjr 
to the pajroent of tithe/ 

the debates m the 19x8 Act there was c^e notalile 
protest by Sir Charles Hobhoose against the lay tithe-own^r, as 
diftiijgoished^^ from the clerical tithe-owner, proiting at the 
mpmm of agrknltnrists. 

wm nolMag whatever to be mid im itthtHOwnefi wliO' have rendered, 
no service to the oodEii:Xii’ii.filt^btit who take away from the land-owximg .and. 
cnltivatlii 4 ^ classes, .an incr j fc ed incc»ne at a time when every other class 
has been' «.nder the tt.ece«sity of £aci.Dg adinuiiished income and an increased 
ex|>endittire, tiihe-owtiera who have rendered no serv^tce to the oeople from 
whom they extract a considerable jjOiti of the income of th^ocality. 

That erdiKent divine, Dr. Wilham Palcy, whosc/jogic is so 
scrupu^&iy studied by entrants to that great tithe-owning cor- 
mmtim the University of Cambridge, made no distinction between 
fee !iiy and ecclesiiistical collector of tithe when he wrote : 


Of all iiistitntions which are adverse to cuiti 
.none* IS «;» tiomous as that of Tithes.- A clai^ 
pO'Kiuvc. who contributed no ajaistance wjJ 
I'lthrs are a tax not only ufKin .industry, bilF 

1’er.dB mankind,. J 


tion and u^rovemeot. 
nt hercj^lKters into the 
^er the prcxluction. 
•on i!nat industry* which 


During the debates on the second ^ding of the 1925 Tithe 
Act Captain Hendetrson repeated the^jliniliar pieJi that * One of 
the main objec ts of the Act is to ij^iord very considerable relief 
to agriculture/ He thereby eaij^ the eulogies of the member 
lor the, Wells Division of Soirz-'Wt, .subsequently Minister for 
Agricultur'e (now I..,ord .Bayford), for this ‘ helpful, suggestion.' 
But the great'Cst mea,su,re of enthusiasm was evinced by Mr. 
Edward W'ooil, th.e Minister responsible, for what W'as to be.' a 
fi,nal and equit.iible sc'.ttiement of a diffic'ult problem. No one, at 
a.ny rate, appears to .have challenged his venturesome oMer 
that, ' tst,he m a .legal obligaticm on land in no w%f diSering 
.from .any otiier charge, a 'Chaige which .has no doubt for many 
gfuierittons past lieen discounted m the value of the kmi when it 
.has passed .if 0111. ..h.and to .hand/ This, elmefitary an.d fiin.da- 
menlal inaccuracy has been, and m being, conilaatly repeated. 
Tithe diii« from every other diaige or .buiden, on the knd in 
every poaiasle- way. 

Tithe was crea'ted by caim under Papal. juiMictloD., and 
abohi^ ai. atidi .'in. .18^ titilie rent^haige became 

a tair eimMvfiy tevied. m agpricidt^^ .land., .in. violation of the 
common law {gindfile k ttie CmjimdMo Carianm 

(Edward I., l^)i whkh aMrtied that ' no aids, faaks and pdses ' 
should be talcen % the Ciown, but 

by til* Mimt el md fim «*§ mmmem pmfit tlww# FonuMauch 

as diwuie jMopb oi eur^ that Uie aidb^ and ta ka which 
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immed to « b€»Kl«ge to them md thm heirs. 

During the fourteenth century merchants were compeSbd to pay 
a tithe on thdr profits to the Church, and labourers pEdd in tiiwft 
a tenth of their wages. If the Chuith ventured to reassert the 
claim she once made and demanded a tithe of the profits of any 
other industry except farming, or sought, for instance* to Impose 
a tax of a tenth of the wages of coal-mmrrs, the suggestion would 
be scouted as preposterous. Yet the aaim to perpetuate the 
socalled tithe on the profits of fanning— representing often, not 
a taith ol an3dhing, but several hjmdreds per cent, of its profits— 
is in equilj^ and in its economic ejects no whit wpostrous. 

The idea is assiduously fostered by the champions of lay and 
ecclesiastical tithe-owning corporations that any proteid|nigainst 
the anomalies and injustices of the tithe system is an attack^on 
' sacred ^ghts of prj“:)erty/ Concurrently, strenuous efforts are 
made to that!' and was once charged, in some unspetifieti 

and andentfiine, by !and-oumers, thereby creating a legal 

title to tithe ' n- n^ure of rent or a mortgage on the land/ 
Tlu Tiffus * has given^^eat prominence to this type of argument, 
elaborated in its pag«# notably by Mr. G. T. Hutchinson, a 
barristcr-at*law and treJ^rer of Christ Church College, Oxford, 
which Ls one of the and wealthiest lay tithe-owning 

corporations in England. iQ>is type of propaganda has been 
found so effectual in silencingX"’ intimidating land-cmmers of the 
more trusting and * Conservative type that it has hc*en re|)cated 
at every opportunity by Mr. Middleton, the active tithe chief of 
Queen Anne*s Bounty, and by Government partisans committed 
to defending their part in the 1925 Act. Probably the most noted 
legal champion of the view of the ‘ sacred right of property in 
tithe * is I^rd Justice Slesscr, former Solicttor-General in the 
labour Government, who fought valiantly in the House of 
Commons to raise the stabilisation rate of tithe to as high a figure 
as possible. 

The view that tithe is property was, m a matter of fact, 
challenged in the House of Commons when the 1925 Bill was 
discussed in standing committee, but, the Speaker having ruled 
it out of order to raise that question, it was never debated, In 
this question, however, we should be careful, perhaps, of the 
dicta of even the most eminent of lawyers. * The lawyer's vteto 
is bounded by his books : the historian goes behind his boolcl, 
and studies the facts for himsdf. What is authority " for the 
one is absolutely none for the other/ was well said hj the veiy 
scholarly Dr. Horace Round. The purely verbal coiitrovetay of 

* NflwBmlMxr 20,*i9a5. aad July 30. Z951. 
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mpiiiKl. ‘tm hm hy mmt bmijam, in 

ffiect, fTOfWty a&fiiited from the prodtoctive inditstiy of faii^^ 
mA t reattci m Ihoiigh it ww the im>peny of " tithe^owiii^ ^ 
f»ol which cais for the inoit imiiie^te roireii- Yet tithe is not* 
ani nciner has been* a pmmsd deM or a costractoil oM^atiofi. 
Titbe issiies out of the land and belotip to the laitd. Its restcra- 
tkm* thdefare, would h^o gift to the irnd^mmer of that of which 
he has been eacpropiiatw* though it would help to enable him to 
cultiirate his land at a profit and* cmiseqaently, to employ mom 
labour. Rights of lay pattmage and property m tdvowsons 
havf* by re<|pt Acts of Parliairoot — particularly by ttl Benefices 
Measures of 1^31 and r 933 — been curtailed or arbitrarily abolished 
withoij#a«y regard for ' sJbred rights of property ' ; the same 
^jjower^as arbiirariJy fixed and stabilised the rate at which tithe 
ts claim, ed. t ^ 

It is often claimed that heavily tithed Jmd is theplly reduced 
in value and is purchasable for less account. 

Both titheil and tithe-free land has ii ^933 in Suffolk 

at a little more than double its annual rjwal value in 1923. At 
this ratt?f. similar land, tithed, should Joe worth minus what ? 
Land n, in fact, devaluated by the ofchcads in taxation and 
tithe, increasing costs of working it, glutted markets, and by 
the sequestration of its capital ressNirceR in estate duties. 

Consider, for example, the cco dmic and functiofial distinction 
between |jroj>erty in land and tithe taxed upon land — ^between 
the rt^spmsibtlities attached to ownership In land to maintain, 
improve and cultivate it—and property in tithe which reduces 
its capacity for profitable cultivation and for employing labour 
at a fair standard of wages Such a diitkiclkm is well illustrated 
in the caae of the laiid-owiier w’bo -sold an estate in ^East Anglia 
during the boom years betwi>en iftl and Tenant famim 

may Ihen have bought their feiimS' at about twenty-i've years" 
pwchaic* paying 5 per cent, on a mortpge to do m. They now 
ind thiunselves :payitig far tmm in interest on the capital than 
they would be paying in mut,. in ^additiem* they thamsdvfs have 
to pay the mH cl tisafisleimi^ atid' mff»m which the landlord 
fiMl har Ukw. limy tmy itid fibat their 'laud has depredated in 
value ‘mitil it is proittes to owii. Their ^uuirket ,ha$ almost 
muiisbiid ; thiir w«ipt W 

M my, are bm .dley sfiH have to pay tithe at the 

1^8-I9a5 rales. 

By contrast* oompaiw the position of the tithe^ownar who 
mhf hmm boeit the lay owning lectorial tithe on the 

laisd Im sold to 1^1. Etwm the land he sold and| the caffita] 
tovtaled ha shouid be fociivtog to interest many tines the 
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tlte fctctixiial titbe «vari|^iif 4s. an mate* M mmy M 
titfae rent-charge akme coiisiderably more than be ie>oiil 4 be 
receiving out of rents if he were still owning the land and bad to 
bear the costs of niaintaiiiiiig it. Some landHDw^i^ who extin* 
guished lay tithes on their land, by merging it before they sold it 
have, on the other hand, made ti^ land tithe-free, imkas it was 
also chaiged with ecclesiasticai titbe. bpiaiiiiost every case it has 
been far more proitaJbk to own the tilfm* than the laiid. What 
fnitber annpensation should lay titheHowners receive tor the 
redanptinn of their claims ? In eflect, tlie value of the ciriginaJ 
tithe has many times rede^Krod already. u 

Queen Ajine's Bounty has dauned to adiusl me burden of 
tithe to the ability to pay. If this Wre true, the Bouis|||^ would 
gmerally have to offer a voluntary reniissioii of no iefe th^ 
100 per-cent. No Uicb case has yet been reported. fiy tlie 
Tithe 2B91, s««tion remission may be recovertd where 

tithe exceedl|dwodhll^ of the rental value assessed for income 
tax purposes u^rfsSditeduie B. Contrary to the supposition of 
some tithe-owTiing coupoversialists whose views have appeared 
in the Press, the ani^d value does not represent net profits, 
since overlieads In taxaWn. maintenance, rates, insuntnce, etc., 
as well as tithe, came oi» of the annual or rental vaitie. ( onse- 
qucntly, the remission clatiip do not operate, even when no 
proht at all is shown, and often remains legally recoverable 
when there arc no profits at all. Pr<x:eedings under the provisions 
of this section arc consequently very seldom taken. Suggestions 
for amr^ndir^ the remission clauses of the iSqx Act, put forward 
in the supposed interests of tithe-payers, arc not likely to r<x:eive 
any support from them, if they fully imderstand the position. 

T he diagram on page 321 illustrates the burden represen tad 
by tithe rent-charge on a single farm in Dorset where the tithe 
at 21- si. an acre is well be.low the average over the whole titheabk 
land of the country, which is 3s. Ibe farm m typical down* 
land, carrying stock and sheep, well watered ; it has good 
buddings, and is about two-fiftik arable. In this fairiy typical 
instance, for every £1 representing proceeds of the land received 
by the land-owner the eedesiastk^ tilbe-owner receives over 
£4, siit^ect to miimr deductiems for rates and taxes at priviky^ 
rateSf or over four-filths of the total net proceeds. If the titlii 
in this instance represented one-tenth of the annua! profi|i« is 
some peopk still appear to imagine, the tithe would lie one^lwlf 
of X per amt., not ax per cent., of the rental value (see 
In Kent and Norfolk a typical case would show a greater ccmiiM 
If the farm were occuiu^ by an owner who had bought his Isnii 
soon after the war, he would be paying 3$ par cent inim in 
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owwlmcl*’ tha» «to!S tt* t«Baat Iwwwar, hat would be 
WilithKt to iw isiiiid, oadef tlte reajisijKSi cIjmi#** of tlic Act of 


The offMiM piotett ««k«m e»«««BW tithe has, b> a lo^ 
ead itieeitobJe devdopment bewmae a protest against the whde 
gysUmi of hBid and tithe «dl*ction. With 

the hratking up of laifKstMM after tl» war, a great number of 
tflBiBt hudoew wew BPWtd lo buy their fanns with boirowed 
AS SA alt«a*tive to * tpaitthig.' The wa^r of own« 
oocuplRt hhbie tt> pay tube has eonsetjuenUy inewsTed. until 
Voi. CXV— Ho «*5 " 
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tiiejr hmmm tikemi m taife t ctesi li Hit iMirt Utiuiii* 
Any chance of an amicable aettiement betivecai the coiNKctifig 
intarests of tithe^paying agrknltmista and tithe claljiiints haa 
become tncreasingiy lemote as a tme anderstandhig of the siltta* 
tion gradoaJly sfireads to the general piiblk ; arhite ieeling has 
become embittered by the action of lay and ecdeaiastkal tithe^ 
owners in levying distress upon t houmn^ of faimars on the v^e 
of bankruptcy, often disregarding th^ tepl fcarmilitiai and 
requirements of the very laws they invAied, as has been shown 
by recent decistons in the courts. Soon after 19215 the Nalkmal 
Tithe-payqrs' Assodatkm put forward a Tithe Remteion Bill. 
While its |^vi$ioits might have ambrded some mmsipfe of impe* 
diatc relid in a minority of cases, they have now become quite 
inadequate to deal v ith a situation wi&eh nothing less lha. repeal 
can sdve. No remission, calculated on the proportion of tithe to 
rental value, rather than tithe in relation to profits, can #elate 
to ability ^Mnake cuifvatiofi profitable. In the example shown 
in the chagTauait^e I d taxes leather represent over 500 per 
cent of the net burden that no other industry is asked 

to bear, or could bear 

The Central LaiKl-o\iicrs' Association, an influential body 
representing tithe-ownersW well as land-owners, since its repre- 
sentation includes also tKhe-owiung corporations such as the 
land-owning colleges of Oxford and Cambridge, as well as the 
Ecdesiastkal Commissioners ind individual lay tithe-owners, 
supports the resolution of Sir Joseph Lamb's Committee — 
appointed by the Conservative Agricultural Committee in 193a. 
Its policy is at present confined to tirging : (i) an amendment 
of section S of the Act of 1891 to modify the amount of remission 
obtainable under that Act ; and (a) an inquiry into grievances 
under the Act of 1925, It is becoming increasingly clear that no 
revision short of repeal of the Tithe Acts from 1836 to 1925 can 
ultimately benefit or can have the support of the genend body 
of tithe-paying agriculturists and farmers, or secure any 
lasting settlement. 

The effect of alienating the capital resources of land at one 
end and of adding to the cost of cultivation by izmtim at the 
other has progressively reduced the industry’s capacity to em|*9y 
labour and work the land at a }X"ofit. When a tithe-payer mhmm 
his tithe voluntarily, unless he has other resouross, be has with- 
drawn capital from the land, and to that extent redm:ed hti abiitf 
to maintain or improve it. When a lay or ecdestiitic$d liliii- 
owner extinguishes his tithe by merging it in the laiu} out of wMeli 
it issues, be has equally ma^ his land tithe-free witlioiit wftii* 
drawing cuf^tal fnm it, as he may have done under the Tiftii 
Acts of X836, seetkm 71 ; 1839, sectimi 6 ; x84a, section io ; 
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ki itaiir powcn to nia|e titk ia tk giek It ii tkieke 
iogicil tosaytktomaowkkiiwid nooey to a&m ki 
t^iilKQ^aicoflpRdwit^one wkk^ Tktioe 
(ktiiictioo ii ktwwfi tk maa «k hat peoaiised hit laod If 
irithdrainng tk capital oeoessary to work it and tk mao iik 
rattom to hit laad that which properly kkmgi to it. 

Many fanm throl|hout the country are no bnger able to 
ibow any prohti at all Titk can only come out of pr(^ts or 
rents, thoui^ in recent years it has oftm beat paid out of other 
c^tai re|nircet now exhJked. Titk, which was mtant to 
nfrewntl tath of tk annual iflcrcase of krni produce, has 
nowjttukd tk stage wh«t it more often represents an annaai 
capifi levy out of defdeted and diminishing apital resources. 

^ Che chairman of the Titk Comikttee of Qu^ Anne’s 
Bounty has reported that tk Ciovams’ ofiery^ ('oiuntaiy 
remission in ascs of hardship ’ are incnnify j^dated.' 

And Jacob increased exceedingly. attle. and maid* 

lervMtx and camels, and mes.. And Jacolwt mesiier^im before him to 
Kau ins brother And the inesseofcrs i|mmed to JactA saying, % 
brother Esau uimdh to meet thee. Tbemjacob wax greatly afraid and 
distiTSMd And Jacob said, 0 Ckid, 4e^t me. 1 pray Tbee. fr«n the 
hand ol E^»u And he took of that which came to to hand a present for 
l(**u his brother For he said, 1 will af^peaw him mth a present. 


George Prrr*Ri\m 
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MR. ROOSEVELT AND T^B DOLLAR 

PiBSiBENT RoosEVEt t’s iHOfietary potkias have never had the 
virtues atlur of precision or of coniibtency. Within space^of 
less than tweh^e months he has proclaimed the ifces»itf of 
bakncing the budget and of unbalanciig it ; he has condfiimed 
goW as a * fetish of socalifd mternat tonal bankara/ and amtoiixiced 
his iiiter^ioi* of buyinfLvjist quantities of it at fancy prices? he 
has accef^^ an ‘ Iiihlyon Arriendment and discried inflattcm. 
It is therefore ^otN^^eiillyaahk that his Message to Congress on 
January 15 slioM a vague and contradictory docti- 

ment. From ihe^litl^tEpcvint of view the nmllit ude of inter- 
pretatiofis that could be upon it was its chief virtue, for every 
faction of opinion could wd in it some sat isf act, ion.. For the 
inflat;fonists tliere wma proIi,se that the rise of prices w'lO continue 
until the d.oll'ar buys only Cjo per cent of w-hat it tiought a year 
ago. For the wwld-be ex|xjrter there' was t.he prcjsfMXt t.hat t,he 
d.o.llar will bt‘ under- valutxl at least for some time to come. For 
the .sound-money j>a.rty there was the assurance that at. the end 
of all these adventures some measure of st.abiiity, some variety 
of gold standard, wiil be restored. 

Mr., H.TOsevelt S' ideas on t.lu* |’n''ota*r p»i,rt for currency to play 
in, the «:0'nomic organisation of the Stale have changed- con* 
siderably since he came into office. In his first phas<*, he appeartjd 
to be ‘ orthodox '—that is, d.eflationar>c The budget wai,s bakneed 
by reducing expenditures ; a tight control was cxerciseti over the 
leoperting of the banks alter the ' holiday ' at the Ijegiiming of 
March. But the effects of such a pohey in a country whkh had 
abeady deflatwl to excess were too obviousiy disastrous ; Mr, 
Roosevelt realised tliat his only clianar to break out of the vkioui 
drek whkh had ruined his predecessor was to reverse by ioiiii 
striking act the whole psychology of the country. The siidtteiixM^ 
and the extent of his apparent convenion to inflation pertain 
the mimete. Under the surface the change was already piepaiid. 
In most countries the transition from contraction to exixtiiiiM 
from falling prices to rising prices, had alnsady occurred fmm iii 
to twelve months previously, and it was probably only the 
severity of tbe banking crisis whkh had postponed tti^ cha^ in 
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Ammlitsau IIm mpommi of % BiS liltic^ 
pmm im ifsAiii cttrmicy «iid^ cmM and I 0 4mmkm tilt 
idliiittd purnt-^ fofcflt. Ftkm bomulkd upwmds» iim 
lell, mmmmm mvbmi mpkliy, m boom dtvtb^itd in 

Wai Stostt. For thwm iiicmtiis» from tbe middle of Afwril to tht 
middle of Jolyvtlie Umltd Stmlftmloyed thiaaMoiiMimf raocriwy. 
Wliat mm tlie mmut rtmarkabk. tnd for tbt Prcsideot doubtless 
tbt most sobering. ieB|ct of this period wms thm tbe recovery 
was based, not upon my act ion by tbe Prtsidteiit. but upon tbe 
melt pofiomion by him of certain powem. it was a psychological 
react son, an economk soap bubble. The specula t son eolkpsed in 
Ju|y; and a period of dacltitir and disappcsintment succeeded to 
one of rapiPrevival. It is probable that this episode is responsible 
for tM strong dislike th# President still feels for actual cur- 
fencyinflation, the printing of paper nirmey — ^in the eeononik 
fphf^ the only inhibition he appears to jfeve. In anjpdkae, hi» 
e0orts since July have been directe*! tonrds discp^^ng some 
means of raising prices which would jPk inducing in 

the public a desire to llee frc^m th^^llui^nto cominodities. 
If this is so. the indationary period wf^e Deal has |>n>- 
vided a u'seful ex|«»rknce, since it hm tuiri'ed: t.he President*! 
mind tfiwiii ds a rise of pri€« through an expansion of 

genuine sjiending rather than througiirdiscredittng the cunpency; 

During the early autumn montlis nnKietary policy was in the 
background while the energies of the Administration were con* 
-centrateci on the N R.A. But when it twcame evident that 
higher wagtss and sk'irier hours neere acxmt'uatmg' rather than 
chacking the decline in |:>roductkm, mofielary* devices were once 
more rt?»ortfd to This time the .govaming idea was that by 
forcing down the hirr^ign cKhange value of tbi'^ dollar the level of 
do^tlr^str ctmnn^Khty prices cimid be raised,. This was not. it is 
tmt, the origin rd ttr theory 'On wbich the fokhpurthaiw plan -ivjis 
hmmi. Prnfeswiior WtiTon'i. start, from a mystkal belief in 
the magk '^pe^rmanencr uf a gmm mathematical ratio the 

vmfeiii^'iioii fail, upon the .gold stock of the coiiiitry^ and the level of 
tcamnaodity pikeS'-^-ai that was mmmmry, ajccoid-iiig, to him. was 
to wajiie the existing 0lmtk of foW wMho«fi tronWiiig to a,l,ter its 
-and this half-hrartod uay 

in whidb an offietal prke waa ttorli^ 'bul was never made elec- 
tive in the nmi'tot, Bnt^ to iictvthe cmJy possible virtue of the 
Wiiwfi policy wm that it toreed lie dolkr 4mm m the foreign 
ejietiange ,iwiilketl of tile WOfM. Fitiiii the point of view of 
{SiiMi lie policy was not a success ; from the 
|iOiiil,ol vliw of stisnnla-tiiic a re viva] of eonideiiee and an indut- 
tiW it' ^ ^ fafinre ; and, |kfter four or five 

wm^WfSiU 
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Timaids tbn mi <rf tiie ymx $mmi itecftoti cMiliiii^ 
tbe Presideiit to fbm his ^aioiiot^ pciicsy iipm m mmm 
letttei while at the same time it becaw potitk^lly more 
pomlile for him to choose, and stkk to, a modmate policy. Bm 
most important of these factom was the gradua] impro^emetit of 
the economic sitnatioii from the beginning of Deoimbc^ The 
public works programme was beginning to spread the lefwihing 
showers of poMk money across the coim|ty. white the budget 
estumtes. presented on January 4. showld that for the next six 
months public spending was to be on a scale g^iantk; enough to 
satisfy any inflationist. The guns of the ‘ Greenback * party were 
thus largely spiked, at the same that the manttet failure of 
the gold-purchase plan revealed the limited p<>!SsiWffi^ of cur- 
rency tinkering. Ilie fact that for six months the deficit w«told be 
at the rate of inon? than 1 1,000,000,000 a month— nearly a^ixth 
of the w^le national t^come in nonnal times and the eqiiivkient 
of £50,000)^^ a month iof the United KingdiOTn- made it seem 
more than to provide the dollar with some sure 

anchorage. 4 ^ 

The plan actually aiapoM^noei^ by the President in his M<msagf 
of Januaiy^ 15 was a bnilJi|nl compost of ideas It will be remm- 
benjd that one of the powbrs amfeiTed upon him by ilie Inflation 
Ameodment was that of mvaluing the dollar (1 r . lowering its 
gold content) by not more than 50 per cent. Mr, Rcxjrsevelt new 
proposed that this power should be further restricted by enact ing 
that t,he devaluation w^as to be not ks$ titan bo fm cent.. 1‘hts 
had three objects. First of ail* it permitted the Pretsideni to 
revalue the gold stocks of the Treasury and the Fe<leral Reserve 
Banks, since, if the dollar was to be worth at the most (x» |xtr cent, 
of its former gold value, gold would l>e worth in doilars at least 
ten-sixths of its former price. This [>rovidi!d a ' proht ‘ of some 
$2,700*000,000. out of which a Stabilisation Fund could be mi 
up to match the British Excliange Equalisation Account In the 
second place, to set an upper limit of im per cent, for the new 
dollar implied a considerabte further infiation of pneea. The 
di>lkr had not depreciated on the foreign exchanges by as much 
as 40 per cent . and the decline in its domettk purchasing powers 
as measured by price mdex numbers, bad been much imalter. 
To fix an upper limit of 60 per cant, and to give the subsiimtiil 
hostage of a 12,700,000,000 profit on the goW itocki was a [M|» 
that the Government intended that the deimctatton of the <Wter 
and the rise of prices should contiime. lastly, altbotigh the pro* 
posal set an limit on the doUar i value and left undtoigid 
the l<mm limit which was set test May, it was in fact inte^^ 
by iniermed American opuiion as mearnng that the gold v^ue ei 
the dollar would not be forced lower than 60 per emit, at teiit 
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ttntit American {irioes had timm vmy nmdi higher ttan at |iieaeiil« 
In nlher tiie inti^pi. e3Hiia:i^ value nf the doiar vviii^ m 
Inii^ tm he need as a {arimaiir inttnmiegit in teoiring a ^rise nf 
prices ; it was to be kept fijied until prices, impeHeci by niliar 
iiictani, anight iip« This intiupretatioa was admittisdly based 
mnft upon infoence ffnm the references in the Freddent's lies^ 
sage to Ibe ihssirabilily of exchange slabtUty than upon an explldl 
statement of intenti^; Imt it has bacm borne out by events. 
The new parity of thMloUar has been hxed, not at precisely 6o 
per cent . , but at 59*06 per cent . of the old — this figure liaving been 
chosen so that the new price of gold would work out at exactly 
m At this pAe the American Goveniment has 

declared m wiilmgness to buy an unlimited amount of goki, ami 
in rf^ppnse to this dedaraiion gold has been shipped from Ewppet 
in tmtmom quantities by every available hner. Althougn the 
^ qiieftion is not likely to arise in practice Jbr some time^ txane, 
the S^^cretary of the Treasury has statjl his willii^^l^ to sell 
gold at I35 an ounce if the dollar dlAit^fo xMirgdid export 

These events appear to justify ifej^itjs^^ption that the 
United States has returiie<l to the goL^tandard. The dollar is 
not, It is tnie convertible into gold m iht option of the holder, 
but SO' long as the S«cret.ary of I'hejirreasury fulfils his promise 
to buy and sell unlimited amotmts of gold at the fixed fuice, the 
legal technicality can be overlooked. It is alsso true that the 
President has reserved the right to lower the gold parity of the 
doihir at any tinte , but until he does so the dollar appears to 
be as fixetl in relation to gold m ever it was Tliis decision 
presenis the oihei' euntmeits of the worki with an entirely 
new Situation.. For iht^ miwaent attenl.ion is natuially concai.- 
trated -on, the tiiuticiliale reactions of tiw- new move, which, are. 
perptexing and provoking enough. But. the Presidisnt waa dearly 
thinking beyond 'the iitsxt l«w^ .months , he ex-pfessad die .hope 
' that, the. pi'esent vwld events are^ teading to 

mmm^ lutuiv- form td ftaieiiil. and. he descri'bed Ms 

prOfNimb as contributinf .tci an: uBwatt' worid.-wi€k sol.ut:ioo... It 
is t.ia;:.umbent upmi the orinsr mtsutm, imd priir.iiiiilf upsm Great 
Britain and France, to iiiake up their mimb wtselber they too 
can. find in the pwipo^ oi % dolliir any basis for 

ndtiiMlt upon a mm §f$im to t.Ake the 

,piftoe df the^ geM. BMdard. 

It is cmvtmmt to d'laam the imxnediate oiitl«k first. One 
of the mafewtmusm cd Ilmdteu of the post^wax gold standaid 
ia.':a<|(idtfisd to have, bnen the 'persijNtoiit iirwfth of the ttollar* 
liiiiklf to the accomtiatioo <rf gdd in the United Stales. ^There 
B; mmm mmm for regaiding a pohey whkh. so 
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dt foM In a {nrtniffat m poor proof tbat tbe mw policy t$ any 
better than the old. The cmx of the matter i& that a demliialion 
d[ 41: per cent, makes the dollar far too cheap. Whim a ciirrcric^ 
is loo cheap* the demand for it exceeds the supply* |iist as with 
anything else. And when the demand cannot be saltslied out 
of the supply ofiered* the balance is covered by movements irf 
gold. But though it is easy to say that Wm. ddiar m tix> cheap* 
it is very difficult to say just how much too cheap it k. In 
default any more exact measure, we can only obtain a mufti 
approximation by comparing the movement of prkes m the cM* 
ff^nt countries. The theory^ behind this companson 6 that tne 
moi«]ie^ of tlie rate of exchanged between two euri^cks 
should |efiect tlie changes in their domestic purcliasing powers. 
Now, years putxhasmg power of every currAicy 

has increaSm— which iJ^other way of saying that prices have 
fall^ all ovS^iheworlfc But prices have fallen less in Great 
Britain than in l^m^likaxand less in America tlian in France. 
It follows that the\k:)fim^ purchasing power of the j:»ound has 
increased least, that of iA| franc most, and that of the doliar to 
an intermediate extent, TMend some, degree of pi‘ec.:ision tc.> t.he.S(e 
conceptions, we can say thaika fair value for the doliar would be 
about 15 per cent l«k)w its old parity with the franc, wlule the 
pound sliould be some 10 to 15 per cent, below tlic doiki and 
<25 to 30 per cent, below the franc. 

President. EcK>sevelt, however, lias ignored such conskierationt 
of fairness. He has restabilised the dollar, not 15 jx r cent , but 
41 per cent, below the franc. This imp(,mS' a severe slram upcm 
the franc and the otlier gold currencici*, whkh are left high and 
dry as the most over-valued cuirencies in tlw* wTorid : the gold 
staiidard countries are now sufledng. in an intenstfied fonii, from 
the saine maladies which affiicted Great Britam between 1925 and 
1931* and they face the same dikmma : either they must deflate 
thetr costs and prices or they must kt their cuirencies fall If 
the dcdlar were the only source of dkturbanoe the straifi wauM 
not be excessive* for* in spite of the industrial pitdoniiriaiice of 
the United States, the dollar is not a very’ important currimcy so 
far as the commerce 0I the world k concerned But the dkl^* 
tkMi is not a purely local cme between the dollar and the franco 
The under ^valuation of the dollar places the pound sierting and 
all the cufrendcs whkh move with it in a poittton of gntve 
embarrisiiiieiit The pound cannot be in a potitioii of equi* 
librium in rdalfon to both the dbllar and the franc at the tame 
time. If it falls with the dollar* it witt be far too tow in Icraii 
of the franc ; if it ronaini slat^ with the iraiiCt it evil be fir 
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\m M rnmm id tUt dciQir : If il ptmiiett « it 
itfi lit b0lli ffbiMmAy to Ifae fraiic mid too higit ftifttimty 

loilioilo^ 

Wm dbclfupod: poUq^ of the Arit^ti. Goveiwiieiit ts to ailoir 
poitiifl to imd it» mm. ievel.» to eltmiiiate teio|ioii^ foctoatkiiii 
wtUiDHit aJfectiiig the mii^srlyiiig trend. If this policy oontiiiiiei 
to be mdhered to, thare can be no qtiest ion of the poimd * chooadng ' 
botiinM the dollar an^the franc ; tt$ course wMl be deteitntni^ 
by the comparmtiw linpirtarice of the t wo currencies in indueticiiig 
the total d^and for and supply of sterling. The tmder-iraluatiiiii 
of tlie iMlar. by fttifnulattii|||^A^ exports and encouragt^ 
spieulator||to buy dollars for the rise, will occasion an increase ^ 
the stmpl^rof and a dimmufton in the demand (or sterling Jmt 
over j(liual ion of the fraiH: will for the opposite reason praiilmce 
the opposite result. ITie final eftect will ^pend upon wj|ph set 
of iiSluences is the stronger. For the prcMt, the poip^l^ppears 
to be fairly strong : the riervomncs\^||pm the f|gl!^ has out- 
weighed in e0ett the competition of thtWkyjfRl^MT This is also 
the time of the year when the pimnd strongest. But 

in the course of t ime t he import ance mjmo dollar will grow ; the 
fuli effect of an under-vaJu^!^ curreno^n stimulating exports is 
not felt at first, but with every monjl that the under-vailuation 
continues it will be greater. The pJmts of competitive contact 
between Grtmt Britain and the United States are not as many as 
is sometimes alleged » but some of the other sterling countries 
might be ccmsiderably affected by tesened Amerkaii buying 
'power and by a flccid cd anhScialy chmp AiiK.?rican export's, 
lliere is con»|uent.ly‘ reason to befew t'hat t.he natural course 
of thxt pioutid*dallar exchar^e, if it were hit to tt.«lf , wmdd be to 
lower value of tht iKmnd. But an^y mdk niovement would 
grtaffy accentuate fl» diHirulties td t.he gold Mm..., i<w whom the 
mmm ot the pound and its associated, curraficies is much more 
in}:port:ant than thfit of t,tie tWIar. The piv«nt .struggle is funda- 
fXMmtafty a hglil hetwmm the doHar and the fmfic:, but the pound 
is in the hue of ire, and' If omiiot go- over to «i:tlier sick 

wfthemt leccndng the of lik other. 

Wwsm. Iliaie Ihere are ncwmi ways of escape, 

It^ niltid:' M' h$ "the of the dollar is 

part- id a piitky whi^ aims at fttMng Aineiican ptkm.^. If those 
jgmm ftm m ^ next few mmtim m fast and so tar that a dollar 
oeliy m m would ’purchase when Mr, 

took that fa to. mf» the dollar becomes a 

S^<mt dolbur In. the. only mmm whkh is ktimately of signifiaMice 

it ramovid. Mr. Rootsevelt cltufy 
hapm tfiaft tiiis wifi htfipen. But it it not to IwftpeB 

iMBMfilKlW.’ tllMrMtiWBt iBKnittw of Mr. Ro«M»TOlt'»t^peri^^ 
VM. C3CV— tto. fa ** 
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tbe mtemai vmint cil the ddkr Is stiH neerfy 83 cents, «eil it nsy 
tslce a year or eighteen months to comjdete the process, Mote^ 
Direr, a rise of American prices wiU restore eqia^briom only if 
there is no rise in prices in the gold-standard coantries. In other 
words, a rise of prices in America will core the ondi^^imluatioii of 
the dollar only to the extent that it does not ^>read to other 
countries. The rest of the world is to postpone for a year or two 
longer the readjustment of pric^ to costs ir order that America's 
readjustment may have the added stimi:^ of an under-valiied 
dollar. A second way in which the strain could be relieved would 
be by a fall in prices in the goId*s^ndard countries. But alter 
lour years of severe deflation, any further reductions y costs and 
would probably prove intolerable. If deflation in the gold 
coi^ries is unthinkable, and if inflatioM in the United Stafr will- 
be toM halting, only one remedy is left : a depreciation of' the 
franc anSl^e other goir currend^^. The French not unnaturally 
resent beinj^hus ^aced|^mn the horns of a particularly awkward 
dilemma. the franc has become since 1926 the 

supreme desire and no C»ovemment is consequently 

wiihng to broach the qlMiion of devaluation. The prospect is 
that French pohey will l e unable to make a choke between 
energetic deflation and a rifolute reduction of the gold content of 
the franc, with the result tnat the position of the franc, hkc that 
of the pound in the years before 1931, will grow technicaDy weaker 
and weaker until it succumbs to a temporary panic. The weak- 
ness of the pound before 1931 was due to our own foolhardineais 
in restabiiising in 1925 at too high a level. The Frencli have 
now been forced into the same position, not by their own action, 
but by the egotism of American policy There is little cause for 
wonder that feelings in Paris are bitter. 

These are some of the consequences that flow from the fixatioti 
of the dollar at too low a level. Until that under-valtiation it 
cesmseted the exchanges will be strained, and what gold there is 
to spare in the world will go to swell the already excessi ve hoards 
of the American Government. Unfortunately, there is reason to 
believe that any attempt to correct the under-valuatioit of the 
dollar wiU meet with strenuous oppositkm from Waiiilsigtoii, 
The dmninant opinion in America appears to be that the dollar^ 
far from being too low, is too high. This is one of the by-prodneta 
of the secrecy with which the operations of the British Extfaasige 
Equahsatton Account have be^ surrounded. It is apparent 
believed in America that that Account has been used deliberate 
to depress the value of sterling, and in so doing has forced up tbs 
value of the ddlar. American opinion, dways prone to dimii^^ 
Intematmnal relations, has dan^red for a SUWfmtim Pfrnd hi 
order to engage in the currency war whidi the British Ammitt is 
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hti been iiidkeled abmm, the neaiest epfifeid) to octelific 
eitiiimtioii whidi is possible would indicate an eadianfe mte of 
about $4.15 or $4*30 to the pound as fairly expressiiig the levd 
of prkM in the two countries. It follows that at the prevailing 
rate of about I5.00 it is the dollar rather than the pound which 
has been forced below its natural level. Nevertheless, iniuenttal 
American opinion is d^anding that the new Stabilisation Fund 
shall be used to drive iR rate to $6.00, or even more, to the pound. 

In short, in the currency war that threatens us, the aggressor is 
loudly, and without doubt ^ccrely, protesting that he acts in 
sc^^defeuM \ Mistaken notmns on one side and obstinate silence 
on the ot^ have already produced so high a degree of misuxu^- 
«stas^png that if the condtA is avoided it will be due to recognion 
on Imli sides of its wastelulness and futility and not to peplption 
by lithcr of the other's point of view.yThe officiali^K^n of 
Brittsh policy is that the Exchange Eg^isati^ Agf^&t has not 
been us^ either to raise or depress the to even 

out the ductuations which speculationpij^c^thenir^ produce. 
But the only remaining clmnce of om^^ing American optnion 
that there has not been any * dumpiip of the pound is to make 
a specific statement of the Accouatjp operations. The general 
declarations to which the Chancellor m the Exchequer has hithi^o 
confined liimseil have entirely failed to cany conviction across tlwe 
Atlantic. 

From t his sorry tale of selfishness, misunderstaiidi^ barren 

dispute It is a relief to turn to the wider and more permanent 
aspects of the new American pabey. Tbe undrx^vaiuatkm of the 
dollar and its consequences will m tune disappear, and it may then 
prove to be possible to reach tltai ultitnale agreement lor a new 
intertiatkiiial syttem. of whkh the Frmidetit i^ke. His sudd^ 
iwdtscovery of the viriues of stability and of the uses id gold does 
not mean that M m loolriiig msiortiig the pre-depessioii 

p4d sfmidMd^ It ti true that in mm pmmgt d hss Message he 
l|MialiS' of nmlcini a peniiinent de* 

imlualioii^ of the duiar' it&wlviiabk of pmmmd, and thereby tiii:pliai 
that a diiMutkii of Ibiie inicmaktriea wmM enable him to 
piMiiim: a .fixed fold ’paiiiy'lor the Mm. But elsewhere in the 
Mwiiife .be eiit{dias^ Iht paiwmoimt neoessity tor ensurti^ 
ilabiiiy d the power of the currency., 

aad H be obvjoui to iiiyem famihar with the evolutioii of 
:lii. :|li0iiglit that pitot wilt always take precedence of 

the fcdd standard the new tolernatioiial system to stokfa the 
fmMmt. koki torwied wtt ttmdore be oeas whose ptmm diject 
to and e 3 tcha|ge slabitity win 

to.:fOiaiiie to the extonl toat il does not’ cck fiict with it. 
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A iexible one, the fieri of mch currency bwig imriabie iriUiiii 
certain Mmits but behig altered within that range in 
with the necessity of maintainiiig price staMlity. 

There is much that is attractive in such a conceptio®. The 
last few years have been disiHusioning for the advocates of any 
monetary system ; in the contest between the goM standard and 
a managed currency, where the protagoi^fs of each used to cry 
the virtues of their own S3^tem, both hale now been reduced to 
decrying the weaknesses of the other. The gold standard is 
naturaily in the worse odour of the especially in the countries 
ijrhich have had to abandon it. But the grounds for c|iiectio%to 
it^^ave largely altered. The old argument, that if thl gold stan- 
darbi^orked it would prevent any on<^ count r>- from adop^ng an 
indep^^ent price poiicy, is largely irrelevant to the present ^ 
situatioimpr the difficC^lt y of the post-war gold standard w^as that 
it never wbik^d. ^ 7 'he kj.^ulty of staying on the gold standard 
has been countries at different periods; but the 

last ten years the even more formidable difficulties 

of getting back on to standard once it has been suspended. 

The pound returned at t^high a ratio, and the results were such 
that the experiment is Mlikely to be repeated. The franc 
returned at too iow^ a paWy, and the immediate advantages 
were such that Mr. Roosevelt is now imitating the process ; and 
it may w^ell be that the consequences to otlier currencies will be as 
disturbiiig in the second case as in the first. On the other hand, 
the case for a managed currency is no longer as plausible as it 
was ; for unless the managed currency can assure reasonable 
control over prices it has little or nothing to recommend it. Its 
strongest practical argument used to be the alleged success of the 
Federal Reserve Board in stabilising prices between 1923 and 
1929 ; but the course of events in America since the latter year 
has clearly not been so strong a recommendation. In view of the 
bhitd strength which economic forces have exerted in the last 
five years, he would be a bold economist who would confidently 
affirm the ability to ensure stability of prices. Furthennorc, it 
B no longer easy for any but the most unworldly idealist to 
believe in the possibility of a Government managing currency 
matters in a coldly scientific manner. Has there been a Govfsm- 
ment in the world since 1929 which, faced with a confiict between 
economic commoh-sense and vested interest, has prefismil 
economics to votes ? But a msLUdLged currency would demand 
the most stony-hearted impartiality. 

In these circumstances, Mr. Roosevelt's compromise has ntncii 
to recommend it. The limits fixed for the variatbn of eadi 
currency would at least do something to quieten the faam of 
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thi^ vAMb Hie stability of the exchaiiges during 

the short period wuld remove most of the objectiom raised by 
the itilemattonal trader to oonstant instability. At the SiuBie 
time, tanporary divergaices of monetary policy could be lecog- 
nised by cbangts of the parities within the limits fixed. The 
miige within which Mr. Roosevelt can alter the gold value of the 
dollar is about t6| per cent, of its present value, and. provided 
the limits are well ^^>5en. this margin should provide enough 
room for any mrr^y to manoeuvre ; even in the present 
depression there are very few instances of a divergence of 33 per 
cent between the price levj^s of any two countries. It is thus 
ti0i iixip<wible that a RoOseveltian ' movable gold standaM ' 
may be tne only practicable method of salvaging the vesti^jl^f 
an utfemationai cuirenc^system. 

This conclusion, how^ever. is subject to two conditioi^ The 
pre-depression gold standard broke becaasej|r was an 

attempt to have the form of an intgoAtion^ean^iic sv^tem 
without the substance, and any similM^fweywonomic hypo- 
crisy is likewise ci(x>med to failure. /Oit* condition, con- 
sequently, must Ix^ that the movalnaKold standard shall not 
assume a greater degree of economicMtemationiilism than can 
rf?asoriahly lx? expiected to exist durjlg the next decade or two. 
No international system, however Imse and flexible, could cope 
\%ith an outburst of craiy nationalism such as we have be^ 
experiencing during the last few years, and some greater sense of 
co-opcTation and cohesion is vital before an intemational monetary 
system can hi* contemplated. Tariffs must be reduced, quotas 
abolished, and the quest for self-sufficiency abandoned : the 
catalogue is Um familiar to need emphasis One form of 
nationaMsm, howin'et. is peculiarly relevant to the present dis- 
euwon : the tendency of natkms to alter the value of their 
curreficies ivithoyl cotisulting their neighbours. Smrie of the 
resequences of the arbitrary Americttn actiofi have already 
h«m discusied.^ and if a. 'new gold $tiiiidairi---movaM^ or fixed— 
were instituttri by each cuiveney chmisTitig the 'parity it thought 
best, the result, would inevitaWy be cha,os-. This need: for con- 
sultation does not .lessen the difficulties of' the task. Indml, if 
'fixed parities were to be chosen* it would prolmbly be imp^:,>ssible 
to obtain agreement bet'vwM 'Hms 'Chki coun-tries concerned, 
Btt It ihoitM not be wholly tmpoisuble to agree upon the limits 
within wiikh the parity of eadi immancy should be fixed. 

The second ccmdition eoncemi the purpose which such a 
system would be intiutded to serve. By commrm consent the 
virtue of a movable parity is that it facilitates the pursuit of a 
prfce staWasatimi p«rfky> but it is important dikinguish in 
what way it does so. There is a difference betwe n bwering 
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the exchBoge of t caiftacjr bectnie price* ra that ceeipBcy 
hoiw risen, and towering it because they MfHt to riM. The 
ffflxner hivcdves moving the external value of the currency ink 
adjustment with its internal value ; the latter involves delibe* 
rateiy moving it out of adjustment in the hope that the internal 
value will follow. If an intemational movable gold standard 
is to be run cm the latter principle, currencies will always, ix 
hypothesi, be either too high or too low lelative to each other, 
and the conditions of strain which now sulsist between the franc 
and the dollar will be not exceptional, but usual. Such a system 
would clearly be chaotic : in the common desire to raise prices 

■ Id fix its own pMiy at the lowesfijimit pcr- 
ment of flexibility would be gone. * It is con- 
that agreement should be reached b^een 
on..the reasons which would justify changes 
e Imits fixed. IVice control is an infinhely 
;x taMj^^volving the most delicate mechanism 
\(isAiangerous delusion to think that it can 
L e«g^nethod of manipulating the foreign 

exchanges. 

Es’idence is gradually Cumulating that the forces of econtunk 
recovery, thanks to anytmng but the efforts of Governments, 
are slowly gaining the npjMt' hand. The time is coming for an 
effort of intemational economic reconstruction even more difficult 
than that of the post-Armistice period. In that reconstruction 
currency matters should not play the largest part. Their import- 
ance is exaggerated both by those who seek through depreciation 
to secure their particular advantage and by those who cry that 
without fixity of the exchanges recovery is impossible But, 
both in the politkal and in the economic sphere, arbitrary inter- 
ventiem in the foreign exchanges is an irritant, and the sooner it 
can be removed the better. In these pages an attempt has been 
made to show that, in spite of its immediate egotism, President 
Roosevelt’s declaration contains the possible germ of a new 
intemational monetary system, less ambitious, but by the same 
token more workable, than the former gold standard. 


Geoffrey Crowthe*. 



LONDON SQUA^IPS AND A TRAFFIC TYRANNY 


Among the fragments of de^gn to be found in the chaos we call 
I^^ndon i^e are more pectuur and delightful than the Squar^. 
This plan%! boases built uniformly round a fenced plot of 
an<y^s. private within the inhabitants, seems to be unjplown 
^ in foreign capitals and rare anywhere elsej The word ' sajCre/ it 
is tftie, has been borrowned by the Frenclf but what it^l^ns is a 
species of public place, with seat^jjd round a 

fountain or monument. Leicester SqiSk ^^rl^aon, is of that 
type. Squares, in the other sense, dajp t^irJ^^^inning from the 
late seventeenth century, and multipflw till the mid-nineteenth, 
with some later additions. There mjp be fifty of them within 
the bounds of inner London, and in^e whole area squares and 
other enclosures of greenery for coJtnunal use, great or petty, 
numbctr no less than 461 . 

F do not know whether the Place Royale in Paris of 1604 (now 
Place des Vosges) was the noble progenitor of them all. There, 
on a large scale, is the uniform building round a fenced enclosure 
with trees. Inigo Jones's IHsLzssm of 1630 at Covent Garden 
recall its arcading. From Inns of Court md gardens of town 
mansions, m in Bloomsbury Square, based on Southampton 
House* would come the lawns St. james's Square wtas the 
earliest built to take on thf characteristic I^don constitutmn. 
The lay-out and building date from 1663, but the central space 
'.rematned.. ‘ rude, wmte, mchmiy and in great: disorder ' till in 
r/afi tile inhabitants obtained powers by Act of Parliament * to 
clean, repair, adorn and beautify the same;' md to maintain and 
manage Irwa a rate levied on thsmmivm. This English com- 
nnttee fmm of irmtmxhip md nmnapinent t$ the mode! which 
has in laife part prevailed. Its vmte was proved in the great 
light for iMwajrd«» Square, etidmg in rqia, when a project for 
building ow the webwwiie wm diieated by the t«maiits in a suit 
finally decided by the House of Lords. On the other hand, a 
danger remained that whm a landlord bad reserved his rights or 
a ptnebaser oblaiimd Ifamn as leases fell in, the owner had the 
•qnaie at bis mmy. Tim obUteration of Eiidstei|h Gardens and 
Ciwefit by buildmg and the case of Kensingtoii 
335 
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Square 'fitting fiwr it$ life’ against the enoMchii^ 
bmlness brought this home, and in 1928 a Royal Oimnilssion 
rtconuneuded legislation to secure the presemtion of squares 
and other enclosures. An Act promoted by the London County 
Council gave effect to its recommendations in 1931* 

How much those squares meant of pleasant life for their 
inhabitants it is still possible to measure by what of it persists : 
the quiet and space, the green prospect, tlMugarden for old people 
and children on summer days, for busy pfeple on summer even* 
ings; nor were the inhabitants only benefited. The squares 
afforded, and still afford, breathin^places in the continuity of 
streets, variety in their monotony, md the frequent prprise pf 

a ? a charm of London. I can r ^member, 

V my father hM been struck by tlj^ on 
lesser plots spilled out, as it were, irom 
parks. 

^ squares, as they w’ere built to be, are 
[tociosures are saved, but with a change 
^ buildings, part stately, part homely, 
W The flight to flats from spacious 
houses with basements aly many stairs, a result of restricted 
families, unrestricted taxmon, paucity and cost of s<*rvice, 
combines with the westwarSkmovement of business to reduce or 
transform the old occupancy. Some, like Brunswick and Mecklen- 
burgh Squares, so happily and so hardly savetl along with the 
Foundling site, have preserved their outer form by a good de;d 
of intern^ division. But there are few of the better period 
that retain the old sober symmetry. Its destruction has been 
hastened by the growing fever of traffic. Thus, in Fortman 
Square, through which runs a thoroughfare for omnibuses and 
cars, a second side is being rebuilt on a new incongruous scale. 
At least, in that instance, the design has treated each side as a 
unit. In others, like Cavendish Square, individual hugger- 
mugger reigns ; and in St. James’s Square itself a many-storeyed 
slip of a building has shot up, like an overgrown, weedy hobble* 
deploy, among mates of various stature. That building is a 
pCMrtent, for it marks what will take place in the squares generally 
if no control is assumed over height and grouping in the trans^ 
formation of mansions into offices and flats which is inevitalfly 
taking place. The only regulation at present affecting height is 
that of the Londem Building Act, which permits a maximum of 
80 feet to the comice, with two more storeys in the roof, say 
another 20 feet, stepped back, but bringing the total to 100 feet* 
Now the pftsaure of ground and other rents (the Connnit** 
sioners lor the Crown Estates are particularly rapacious) 
to convert the maximum from an eocception into a rule. It is no 
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tm, t0 Vkmm the ajrc^ltects when ieitarjr etslbreelcs 

0f the new scuie tmise place. To carry out hfa dient% leqiiiieiaeiits 
is the architect's bread and butter ; and the taller the buidiiif » 
the thiclca" the butter. If one architect in a bmidred were to 
decline the job, there would be ninety-nine eager to take it on. 
Unless, then, action is taken to preserve a tolerable proportion 
between the area of the open space and the height of its sur- 
rounding architectuiAwe shall have one kind of uniformity 
applied with a vengeSce to smaller as well as larger squares — 
namely, a height of loo feet, which w^ill dwarf them into w^eil-like 
’ courts.’ The legislation oi^q 3 r secured those spaces, but did 
n<|thmg tmcontrol the builcfmg, a more pressing question. 1 ^ 
more recem Ibwii and Cmintry Planning Act does give powa^o 
the Aunty rouncil and local bodies to act, but variausJnags 
renrier them dilatory, and the havoc process. JF 

Jprora these social and economic presmres upon thjl^bric of 
the squares let us now return to tl>% a^^ cks One of 
these is insidiously destructive of t he^^cii fi^^—namely , the 
use made of them for parking cars. A conjj^nity w^hose new 
devices for sj>e«Kly trans|X)rt threati(n^> choke themselves has 
descended on these refuges, ringing Jound the green enclosure 
with a make-shift garagt?, and this Aw^sy perversion is a fresh 
element of decay There has been liuk of constructing waiting- 
places under the gardens : but nothing so far has been done, and 
the mischief of a provisional arrangement continues. There is, 
presumably, no defence for owner or garden committees against 
an unforeseen invasion of the roadw^ays. 

But this degrading innovation is a minor one compared with 
what is now threatene<l. In a Bill pixunoted by the London 
Fass^mger Trans|,>on Board, w’^hkh has actually been given an 
unopposed second reading in the House of Ctunmons. the hitherto 
unspoiled B'es:!loni .Square is marked down for immediate invasion 
by trolley omnibuses, and the whole of the s«|iia.res. placed at 
the mercy of Lord Ashheld’s combine for the like treatment, 
llie Bill, of course? ,, covers a wider ground. Its gener;U scope 
is do f>rovide certain services of t'lolley vehkies * and ’ to confer 
further 'powers on thC' .Board,' Dndtr' section 5 (a), trolleys are 
to be. substituted for trams m twenty routes.. Under section 5 (b). 
tnrfleys are to be intrikiue^ m nine new routes, including the 
stretch whkh aieets Bcdfiwd Square, Under section 6, the 
Minister may make a provfeional order for the use of troOej.’s on 
further routes. Varkmi tpeeiom safeguards are laid down, but 
the Minister is to deckle wiiether objections to the order are 
reaMiiable, astd in peaelict any oontnd of the dtmiaiids made on 
him wo^ But there is no pretence pf such control 

uii^ seetimi nrihich wemM aitow, as a tuntteg^poin for trolley 
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lilies thm kid down, the use of any equate hy simiie fiat of the 
Ifiaister. Local bodies and Parliament are alike out of the 
picture. No wonder that seventy-eight councils and others 
interested are petitioning against so bald an autocracy ! 

Of the schiane generally it may be said that, while the sup- 
pression of trams is to the good, the introducticm of trollejrs 
instead of motor omnibuses is a retrograde step, and that their 
‘ form, construction, weight and dimensj^s ’ (these last being 



the temptation to thdr use) are left to the shadowy discretion of 
the Minister (section 15). But let us see what is involved In the 
case of the first square to be attacked. 

The plan annexed will make this plain. Picking up what it 
at present a tramway route which passes along the Hantp- 
stcad Road to its junction with the Euston Road, the trolteys 
would run down the Tottmham Court Road as far as Bedfoid 
Avenue, turn along that, run along the west side of Bedford 
Square, return by &yley Street into the Tottenham Court Road, 


X934 umjmi sgudMSs and riumic m 

mm Aijr mm im&k m&h 0m Mppmrnm 0 / mmimiB md mmkmd 
wim, mi mtum akug the wmi side of that 

The inotives for toting kxMe a new fleet of vehktes on an 
alieady <n]iiitbiis<oiigested route may be conjectured. Lord 
Ashfleid's able subordinate^ Mr. Frank Pick, who is probably the 
active spirit in this matter, must be at his wits' end to provide 
for the overflow of passengers at rush hours on the Tube to and 
from Tottenham Cou^Road Station. The Hampstead Tube has 
pushed gaiJy out from woldcrs Green through Hendon to Edgware. 
Houses Imve multiplied along its line, and would-be passengers 
find even standing-room with difliculty at busy times. The Tube 
is^hoking|itself. The radicm remedy would be to double it ; but 
the cost Ifculd be immense. A measure of relief would b&^ 
txte0. the existing platfftms and correspondingly lengthgi^he 
traii^ This als«> would cost something in time and^j||oney. 
Heilbe the attempt to relieve the Tube at Ipe expense ofMre street. 
But why involve the Square ? wson j^he^Kwer section 

of Tottenham Court Road is already a stopping- 

place for omnibuses that the police aj^oritipl^ould resist the 
addition of another line not only sj^Ming^ut turning at the 
Oxford Street junction. The trolley^^herefore. are baulked of 
their full objective, arid are to set upAstead, the crazy constant 
obstruction of their crossing over thronged trafiic at the 
Bayky Street point. 

And now what are the consequences for Bedford Square ? 
Does anyone Ix^iieve that they w'ill be limited to the grind, sizzle, 
and vibration of those lumbering vehicles ? No : having obtained 
this easement for a difficult section. Tottenliam Court Road will 
press for more, and IkKiford Square will become a one-way 
passage for a stream of traffic. The quiet of the houses w^ill be at 
m end and their stability shaken : they will be rebuilt on the 
monster ;Scaie. 

Some people and some newspapers will shrug their shoulders 
at this protpect. md even .slrort*sigbtedly applaud. Any fresh, 
' facility ' for traflk appears to them a piogressive step ; any 
check upon it, reactionary They do not realise that with every 
local mcreaae in master buildhig, the demand for wheeled trans- 
port sfwells in a greatet ratio to serve t'.hc'- siddittonal occupants. 
BuiWing and transport in cities mA laid out for future expansion 
chedbiiate and cancel one anothar. Since London cannot be 
iruddeiily rimadt, it muit either i^p expanding laterally or be 
Mlerally drivai to a stanttetill by mpmding vertically. But to 
that general crux mmA be added another consideration. The 
inyopic are not await that kmg-sigfated students of the subject 
lecxifube the necetsily In any balanced planning of traffic for the 
exjatence of teserved aims, and give their mess-ug to such 
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* bottle-necks ' and blind aii^ as still eninre patcbes of tiniet 
for living and working. The low cliffs upon which Carlton House 
Terrace and Addidri Teitace are built and the that 

isolates Savile Row are not awkwardnesses to be sniooliecl mwiyj^ 
but good luck to be jealously preserved. 

This consideration applies with peculiar forte to the distritt 
bounded by Tottenham Court Road, Euston Road, Gray's Inn 
Road, Oxford Street and Holbom — whaK/or convenience, may 
be called ‘ Bloomsbtt^>^’ Its heart is tbSgreat institution of the 
British Museum and Library. To this the public spirit of the 
Duke of Bedford made it possible for another great institution to 

■ ersity of Lonaon. These, with|Onivers^ty 
he future the intellectual a?ntrel>f London, 

/e defined should W regarded as its j^l^inct 
i'ser institutions such as already occuw it, ^ 
for professional workers and students. 
nLa|(Ja>' :.efaction an essential fxirt of this 
lin the spoiler, the greater jiart of the 
edlk the time to be a new Coven t Garden, 
ana witn it me two adj^^t and delightful squares. With these 
must be reckoned twelm other squares and op(*n spaces which 
give the quarter so enviaVje a character. The largest of these 
enclosures, Russell Squareithas suffered, by a lajise in the hus- 
bandry of the I^xlford Estate, a dreadful rebuilding or titivation 
of house fronts in terra-cotta, and in others there has been piece- 
meal rebuilding, but much of the fabric simives. 

Bedford Square, by a miracle, remains practically untouched 
since the last decade of the eighteenth century, except where the 
nineteenth has mutilated its windows with plate-glass. Its 
architect seems to have been Thomas Leverton (1743-1824), who 
competed with John Nash for the plan of Regent s Park, and 
built for his own use No. 13 in 1775. There is nothing spectacular 
about the architecture ; only the virtues of pleasant proportion, 
the dignity of pilastercd centre-pieces, and some enrichment of 
ample doorways with graceful fanlights. The interiors are rich 
with ceilings, mantelpieces and other features in tlie Adam style. 
They are illustrated in vol. v., pt. ii., of the London County 
Council Survey. Here is a monument of Georgian London not 
lightly to be endangered. The British Museum has secured the 
Gower Street side for eventual use, but the whole square is at 
present admirably serving a purpose partly changed. A numbw 
of houses are still occupied in the old fashion ; but the greater 
part are given over to office use for learned and artistic societiei 
and workers in various professions, predominantly architects. 

Such is the place it is proposed to use for the conveniaace of a 
loop line in a route of trolley omnibuses. Surely the tyranny 
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or resort of (joiet ‘ adjacent * to such routa as a rouadahout 
should be checked at its inception. If a line of trolleys must run 
in the Tottenham Court Road and must be given a turning-point, 
the diversion obviously should be, not to the east, but to the west 
of its course, where it would do incalculably less damage. Mr. 
Pick has won himself a name for a liberal attitude to art in the 
treatment of stationed offices belonging to the Underground 
Railwa)'s, and on thWstrength of it has been appointed chief 
celebrant to officiate at the so often deferred nuptials of Art and 
Industry. It will ca-st an ironic shade over that union if simul- 
ts^eoittly^e carries througn the divorce of Bedford and other 
squares f^ their old amenitia. In any case, it is the dutrj^f 
Parl^ent during the furlier stages of the Bill to put a ratrai^ 
hanoOT the wrecking activities of our ae^ktitm. 
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SOCIETY AND THE ^ACHINE 


Feae of the Machine and of its possible influeace upon cherisheci 
institutions is acute. The relatiofUbip of Man to his Machine 
Spends, and must always depend, on current socialf|L:onditiohs, 
w3)^h constantly change. Hence iti.is in a sense a py>biem 
froih^hich we can i^ver be entirely free ; nor one whicl* can 
ever MS^lved in any way. In the last century the problem * 
was brou^t b^ore a^vide pj|hlic by Samuel Butler, and in 



the 

Let us begin 


change many have written ujxm it. 
ii quotation from Butler : 


It was decided to destrij^ |j the inventions that had bwn discovered 
in the preceding 271 years, period which was agreed uj;K>n hy all parties 
after several years of wranglhg as to whether a certain kiml ot mangle 
which was much in. use amJh? washer>women should Ikj saved or no 
It was at last ruled to be dangerous, and was just excluded I>y the limit 
of 271 years. 


In their wisdom, or otherwise, Samuel Butler’s Erewhonians 
thus decided to deal with the problem. Were they p#.Tliaps 
right ? The fear of the machine is certainly still intense to-day. 
It has on occasion led to action almost as violent as that of the 
Erewhonians. Many spinning-machines were savagely destroyed 
in this country before their acceptance in industry became 
inevitable. 

In the conditions of life to-day— differing in so many w^a 5 rs 
from those of last century- must mankind still fear tlie machine ? 
And would we if we had fuller knowltxige be more or less afraid 
than we are ? Dare we comfort ourselves by looking upon all 
mechanism as merely extensions - very marvellous extensions— 
of our very own limbs and therefore as good friends as they are ? 
And if they are, ought we to fear the power given to our own 
right hand ? Listen again to Samuel Butler in another mood : 

Observe a maji digging with a spade ; his right forearm ban becottte 
artificially lengthened, and his hand has became a joint. . . . Having tlnit 
mcxlified himself not as other animals are modified, by circnmatafices over 
which they have not even the appearance of ccmtrol, hut having, at it 
were, taken forethought and added a cubit to his stature, dvilisatton began 
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tp 4lkwa iipcm tiMi iOCial good o:fl&c«s, the genial compankmaliip 

of ffteiidi, the art of tmreaaon. and aU those hahlts of mind which nM»t 
elevate man above the lower amtmds, in the conree of tune ensaed. 

And it as some think, it is only in these da3rs of mechanisattoii 
that our good right hand has become matched to the wEzhke 
initincts of its owner, our fears should be directed, not to the 
right hand, however ovewhelming its powers, but to the adequacy 
of the regulating col^ence behind it. To this as the real 
direction for our anxieties Sir Arthur Salt^ldearly points in his 
recently delivered Massey Lecture : 

# 

•The pacAet by progrt?®* in ascientific invention and improved industry 
tech nkjue iJ%oo hot for man 'a regulative control to overtake. And w* J& 
it lagjBchind, even* new progress in specialised ytivity is a new da’iger ; 
every 3iew acce&s of jxjwer threatens destruciifw to what we hag|f more 
^ than St promises increase. That is why mechanation is conat|^mg, and 
will €omi>el. profound changes in tli^vhole shJcttirc of ourjfi&ety. . . • 

us throughout remem l>er. and rememlW, * ualh , tf^^^echanisation 
offers a conditional promi.se to man of all the eh^ents of happiness 

and civilisiition for the whole of the world 's^pulati|^ that the condition 
is that man should reform the organisati^ has himself created and 
learn to control his own human relationshipjT 

With these thoughts in our mindwit is convenient to discuss 
the effect of the machine, first on human organisation as a whole, 
and then upon the detailed pattern of our lives. Those who, 
like the writer, have .spent most of their lives in close ai^ociation 
with machines of one sort or another, commonly regard their 
work with the greater pleasure what they think of themselves as 
craff jmen|(scientist, engineer, or inventor) , and since the crafts* 
man's pomt|of view is much less brought to our notice than that 
of the politician or the economist, it is well that an opportunity 
should be taken to express^ it. 

What peculiar ability or discovery hrst distinguished our 
early ancestors from thek feUow^creatures is liBt in the mists 
of the past It may have been the discovery of hre. but more 
likely it was the use of the tool. The first tool was probably a 
piece of rock or the bough of a tree, and its first use ivas probably 
attaek-“-by whkh* ol coum, Is meaiit defence. In either case 
the reach: 'of the fight^er 'mammd., and with experi'ence of 
so bapi^ a result man't aiinainent proceeded apace. The skill 
that prorluced this primitive artnammit wa.s soon found to have 
mot^r outlet in the conitruction of a home : tools increased in 
numher and effectiveness, but they acquired but slowly anything 
that might be irnmei complexity. Man has such mar^ous 
contfol his limbs, and especially over his han|s, that beauti^ 
111% sod delicately deaigiied work can be mmc with most 
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priEnitive toob. litis, Meed, is the fustificstioa for ^ ro«i|^ 
creed die ancient GoUd of Hammermoi ; 


By hiuntner in hand 
AU Arts do aland. 


AH this time the ph3^k:al power behind the tool was simply 
the force in its owner's right arm, but gradually other powers 
were brought to its aid— first, of course^lhe treadle, and then 
someone else to do the treadling This fSvelopment marks an 
epoch ; it means the bringing of more power to the tool than its 
wielder could himself exert. It does not, however, imply in the 
yoy least degree that any less skfe was needed todeed, the 
itsman's own hands were by this means the bettf!* freed tor 


tlMn 


task before him. The matter%as well put reccntfc in a 

nnA r%4 Jkmmnjkjrkr'inrT £14'^* t it4ki£ ^ I'Ksk 


Btial address 
splendid 
optical lei8iij^^2^ 

Improved maS^er 
has elevated practiaa bajed 
knowledge into practice 
of science. These are tht? e 
the operative may And a new 
weaving in particular as an a 



the engineering societit^, the 
in the production of the finest 


one 

^tsman 

l^lens-makitig not killed a noble art ; it 
tradition and habit ami rather iiiexai t 
the conacious application of prmciples 
; ways of Nature hertself, and in them 
^dight and reverence. It is common to cite 
^hich has been kili<?d by mat bine ry But 
what machinery has done is in the main to relieve the operator of the 
monotonous physical labour of working pedals with h»s feet and 
with his hands The art of weaving is still there, together witfi the same 
or a greater need of inventiveness, imagination and taste in devijung 
patterns and setting those out on the looms. 

A caJcuiating machine [he went on] ts an example of mechanism which 
saves mental labour. But it cannot do original thinking, and it m no 
way replaces the imaginative thought of the mathematician All that it 
does, or can do, is to relieve liim of the monotonous labour and mental 
strain of doing mere arithmetic without error ; so that, instead of destroy- 
ing his art, it gives him the great freedom and Atness to exercise it. 


The use of the machine in saving mental labour in what would 
otherwise be tedious tasks is also described by Dr. Comrie, the 
superintendent of the NauiiaU Almanac, in the Nautical Magaxim 
of July last 

Vp till about 1^6 [he says) the work of computing was deme, witli 
slight exci^ons, by hand. Highly skilled computers, who lived on 
seven-Agme logarithms, were the order of the day. In that year the work 
of mechanising the calcuktiom was b^un. and to-day no l^arithmt are 
used. . . . This mechanisation has resulted in great economy, and has 
rasdered the routine portions of the work much less fatiguing. 

It can fairly be claimed that the bringing of power to the tool 
held in the craftsman's hand carries with it no mtbetk dia^ 


» Mr. W. Taylor, PnUdmt of the XnsUtutiogi Of Machankil Snglaises. 
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In Ireeaiig tile aralfc^^ 

Mlgiie iN: niitktttiiis the firesbiiess of his skii and deprives lieari- 
ness of iU hKentive to honied work. A new ritoation has to be 
faced, however, when the type of work, or the output required, 
needs so krge an increase of power that a man's strength can no 
longer handle it directly. Then we are led to massive guiding 
mechaimms, with their smooth regulated surfaces-40 nmch 
more geometrical in tl||^ parts than a man’s limbs can ever be : 
hand-controlled at hrs^iut after a while almost automatic (the 
craftsman a mere watcher), and then m the end (though for cer* 
tain limited classes of work o^y) entirely automatic. This march 
of fvents im illustrated by the fact that, as we are told * in pig* 
iron prodii^ion, a man now accomfi^ishes in one hour what Jl 
requi|^ 650 hours to accdlfiplish in 18B2. man to-day can 
produce qooc) times as many incandescent Mnps as in 10^. A 
* New*}erscy rayon factory is reported to to nearing (x jkjpletion 
which will work twenty- four hoiMigydl^v frith o«<y on the 
pay roll— no human beings. \ ^ 

In the ship building and ship-repairing Jfades ypptes Mr. Sherwood, 
the fh'esident of the Engineering and SljlpraMing' Trades Federation] 
we ba*t'e recently seen tlie apfxia ranee of a new craft.. A body of 

t.:rit.tUmen, to te known aa ship- welders... is tl d,i!!iptace the riveters, black- 
smiths, cAuikers, hokiers-up. heaters and mtchtt-mm ; one man with a 
blow lamp will replace ten men eng«iged in the operation of cutting oat 
old nvets ; one welder will do the work of three sejuads of riveters . . . 
three w'tkiiJ.rs will do the woik of thirty to forty augle-iror* miiths. 

How, it may well Ixt asked, can there fail to l>e a big effect on 
unemployment fi.gurcs when changes such as this take place .? 
Tlie answer may .st'tem .simple ; but it is not really quite so -easy 
as It Msems. .For, .if the pwice per' unit and the 0u.tput be .main- 
tainMl, t.,he total, income to the 'industry co-ncemed is. not decreased., 
.and the purchasing p«:wer, aiid tbemfort mnphymg pow>er. of the 
distributed furiits remaini m beftm All that happens, is a. 
ludislributicm of empk^yttieiJt, Now, there is, in pfindpie, no 
balm in this }>rovider J ti happens slowly But when rapid changes 

take place m has oc.curred riscently— ‘'intense personal, hardship 

may arise. A mediank's mm can he trained, let us say. as a 
miner, a maton, or a Ibotman, but the father cannot suddenly 
convert htoseif .fnmi being a., mectoik kito bttng om of 
tliete It would be a poor aolulioii, in any case, to lower the 
immber of cmftiineii and heigbtim the number of personal 
servants ; $mh a solutioii wmM not add to the dignity of the 
amimiunity, nor, ft seenw likely, to its stability. Rapid changes 
muil bring unhaf^itieSi to some; but the cmnmimity will 
imthfiiy Irish to minsmiie the discomfort to thosp so suddenly 

• nmiMf Tttku. UMTch tm 
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dispbced. Sir Josiali Stiiiiip poki^ out at tlift 
of the British Associalioii that the basic mmm^ mmm. Em 
social tinmployiiieiit relief k not so much the himiaiiitiu^ 
argument of social obligation against distress, nor the aiguiiMit 
agatnst revolution, but the p^ain argument that * the gainers by 
innovation should bear the losses of mnovation/ The coni"- 
munity ol to-day needs to be fashi<med, it seems, with as much 
care as any of the mechanisms which to its comfort . 

How can these powerful influences u|En the life of the com- 
munity be turned to advantage in the life of the individuai ? It 
is both the duty and pride of engineers that they aim continually 
at the improvement of what tlic5r*tenn the efltcteiwy of tlyir 
|Rant. If it produces electric ice^making machines, instance, 
their effort is to get a larger output fAt a given number ofcpan- 
houidl^In so far as Wy succeed they will diminish the ninnber 
of manSiji^orkers newd, or alternatively— and this is important 
— ^wiil dinll|Msh ni yb^ ,^l^0urs those workers need put in 

per week. Fi^li^es in 1933 by The Times Engineering 

Supplement shOT^iatn^ average number of hours per week 
required to maint^i th%tl^ rate of production in a large variety 
of trades in this counti^was about thirty-five for each insured 
person Hence, if eveiy^^e in England were in employment a 
thirty-flve-hour week wo^^ sufhee to keep all at tlie present 
standard of living. Much has been lately attempted in the 
direction of shortened hours of work in the United States. An 
American physicist • claims that 

tor the first time m the world's history, man has gained, in America, at 
least, through the advance of science and its application, the capairity 
both to produce and to distribute more food than he can possibly eat, 
more clothw than he can possibly wear, more dwellings than he can 
possibly occupy, more automobiles than he can possibly ride in. . - . 
Modem ^cumce, and precisely such applications as we are herein making, 
has lihown us how to load a large part of the grinding labour upon the bacici 
of soulless, feeUngiess machines, to such an extent, at least, that though 
routine things will still have to be done by us, yet the productivity of that 
labour is so great that leisure for the higher things is now a possibility for 
everyone. 

What use is to be made of this abundant leisure which 
mechanisation offers ? Some writers — surely quite wrongly— 
have felt gloomy abput the value to the community of this 
increase of leisure. Thus S. P. B. Blais, writing in the New SMm- 
man, concludes that although for generations industrial workers 
have fought fm- more leisure, in their fight to get it they forgot to 
make plans for using it ; that they have now far more kisuie 

* Dr. A. H. Minikan in his dadkatioa addrent In June 193a at Uw Daniel 
Guggenheim Airihip Inatitnte. 
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mi jmtmd of tiim^ tliii ptiiadbtis 
aitviiita^ hmm alkiwad it to bo frittered amy. Afftiii, Sir 
Alfred Ewing/ whilst agreeing that the gifts of the c^igineer to 
iiiaiil^ aie good gifts if they arc used with wisdom, utters the 
warning that they carry the danger of excessive leisure through 
the meclianisatiofi of industrial life. 

These fears of the coming of greater leisure are sundy quite 
ufiwarranted. The vmk of the world may be divided into the 
day-to-day effort hrst^ supply food and shelter, and then, and 
only then, the provision of those amenities that make life pleasant 
and comely, together with t^ means of refreshment and relaxa- 
tkgi. Of ^lese kinds of wdik. the first — the bread-and-butter 
work --haJ| for most of mankind dominated life till to-da]f. 
Now^pthanks to the malhine, its call oa human labour has 
decrial rapidly, and is still decreasing,j/ Those who f^ this 
result evidently think of Satan's proverb|M interest in .^oviding 
mischief lor all idle hands. fii||||{]ged |he haj;ids. .^llid brains, 
be? idle when we think of all that ne^ t!l^be pone under the 
second heading — the provision of th<* wliich make 

life gracious ? For the first time in himan mstory we have the 
power ideally to build our cities ano «r homes. Modiheations 
to the social organism are indeed neefeary to give free play to 
those ideals, but the thought of worMng for service rather than 
for profit is not now so strange as it once seemed. 

if the question be asked whether, with all these considerations 
in view, stKiety is justihed in fearing the machine, what is the 
answer ? Ihe answer Is that the coming of the machine can be 
a glorious blessing to scKtety if only society will exercise at least 
as much intelligence in fasliioning itself as engineers have given 
to the conception of their mechanists 

There is, of course, the fear that the actual things made by 
the machine may themselvesi diminish rather than add to the 
foaaut:y of daily It Is .agf^eed that, apart f.rom 'books, the 
mim: product l:o-tiay m but mrely a thing of 'beauty. At its 
best it m moffensive,, but at its wmist (and some will have seen the 
imsa-produc'ed plated tea-trays of Birmtugham I) it can be truly 
terrible And even when it is not terrible it is very likely to be 
aimteis or stupM , to' example,, there exists to-day exquisitely 
uigeiiious machinery lor kuitlit^ rimp stik blockings so des^igned. 
as to knit at the back a ' mock seam ' —merely to produce the 
afipearaiice of tlie oosliy stodmig that, to the sake of its shape, 
muiit needs have a mmm I But mme the youthful machine has 
natunkhy been set ml ifst the task of pixxlucing something 
teiefliibltng as ciosety as may be some existing hand-made product 
known to be in great demand, and lias very naturally be^ built 

« Jii iMflwiff's by Sir AUr^U 
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wttli a gecmitfliy nf design fai in mlemal parts unsllf incm peeciis 
tiian of dm hwmm body, its fsro^t tcinielb^^ Ixn 
f^en^lms a devastating nniloimity. Evoi mtk m inbemiitiy 
good design a modiiicatioii has sometimes been made in order 
to adapt it better to the exi^cies of the mechaniism or of 
the fashion plate, with the consequence that beauty of hue and 
texture is lost. This, however, is but a youthful trouble. With 
the increasing thought and skill going M the building of such 
machines, and with, it is to be hoped, flkore intelligence in the 
public demand, these errors need not be made ; inde^, provisiofi 
can be made to provide the requisite variety in sheen, patina, 
or gloss so diarming in the hanAnade work. Hi^e the |uU 
beauty of the task can be preserved ; but we must pk that the 
trained artist sliali ^ve his help in thl^ important sphere wd not 
stan^doof. I he arfet must regard himselt less as the deCT»rator 
of th^^^acc or the tourch than as the Imnger of beauty into ^ 
every h^li<L is tiyely hiw to cite the following editorial 
cmmnent Report of 1932 : 

Valuable as areNj^e result already attending what is generally known 
as the * arts and crafts mo#''tT|P‘nt/ in the main the prcKlucts of this m<5V'e- 
mmt have scarcely been ^thin the purchasing power of cori- 

sumcrs of mtxleiate mtianii. VlTie movement hj.u largely lieen concerned 
with the encouragement of haMicraft and has not f>enet ratixl the protesstss 
of mexiern industry A reversion to hamiicraft could not iiolve the 
problem of fc»t«iutifying articles of common use wuhm the purcimsmg 
power of the ordinary consumers, and the technitjue of handicraft ddlcra 
fundamentally from that of industrial manufactures. It is this field 
which has ncm^ to be capturcsi for art 

More artists are wanted and more craftsmen, professional and 
private. And it may not be mappmprrale to suggest that for the 
brain worker, for the office dweller, no relaxation comfsires with 
skilful working with one’s own hands. We now know that in 
the future there can be time for this dehghtfui altemativc to the 
ncceasary labour of the w^orkaday world. 

This is no fantastic dre;un, Tlie very thing seems to have 
happened in the eighteenth century in Japan. Laurence Binyon 
tells us that the lovely colour prints by which Japanese art is 
best known were the work of artisans and sm^dl shopkeepers. 
They were produced for the happiness of a public 0I the same 
class — though perhaps thought little of by the aristocracy of 
pafRting oi that day. With the rich fuihlment of this happy 
blend of imagination and craftsmansliip as the result of evmi 
one of its lesser consequences, 1 think society will have mmm 
to bless the machine the abundant leisure which it oSert m 
its gift. 


a E, WilOTlls. 



TBE CONFLICT^N THE GERMAN CHURCH 


Thi crisis m the German Cl^rch, which has aroused sio much 
intiyest in Mher countries for the last six months, is one of the 
nmt signiflpnt happenings since the war. It may be viewed 
from jlliny angles—as a is?fruggle for freedoJh of thought, as a 
fresh mafiifestation of the age-long conhict^tween Chum^ and 
^tate *as a controversy between types of t^eolpgy or ph'^jsSophy, 
or as an incident in a vast changr-;:^ thr^g^ht t^^at to be 

taking place in regard to the whole ord ^4man society. 

There is soiiM^thing to be said along all t^se lin^'and the utmost 
that can he attempted at present, esfwijily iy one who stands 
outside, is to try to disentangle certain jCrands or elements that 
seem to have a liearing on wader issues / 

(>s:tensil)ly the* first and clearest iss» involved is the question 
whether the Churcli can maintain itselT as a separate entity with 
its own outlook and standards in the omnicompetent State. This 
is a quest ion that during the last 150 years has grown increasingiy 
insistent. Broadly speaking, until the French Resolution there 
was a general presumption in Europe that there must be a Churdi 
of some kind in every State. After the wars of religion con- 
fessional ardour cooled. Ibe Church, whether Catholic or Pro- 
te»t':ant, was content to adopt a quiescent att:itude. The State 
dune t'O have m.ore -and more importance, but a Church was thought 
to be a useful element in natimial Kfe* m-aking, on the whole, for 
order and iieoency. As such its existence was tolerated., with 
m less cif patnuisigt,. kmg as its demarwis were not too 
exi^tint . The Frateli Revolutiofi wrote a gnsat question mark 
agdinM the need, lor ref'igioii at ai, llie threat to the foundations 
mmmd a new entliusksm. Mew pf«tiw mcwemeiits .sprang up, 
.maMng ckkitt for the sptrftual’^iiit.ure of 'inaii.. which in England 
In the Oxford tooi a deiititoly ecdesiasticai form. 

^'.Piitlst iiK>v«iieiit» swept mm^ the Lutheimn coun.trles. The 
Ikpwsgr acqmred a M mm. imiversal lUMicm which cul- 
In the Vatican Counctl, and was supported by a neo- 
Gitlitiicisin, At the same tiww the montrths and ruling classes 
iltwwpted to harness the Onntih to the support of thdr authority. 

laeit ww so that movements for Church 

.. ‘I 
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tarival and Itie growth a{ a mm dafinita 
mtmxiBigbi. Ck top of these davttb{»^^ 
of histoiy » followed by an even more drastic review of the Chrbrtiaii 
dogmas and ecclesiasttcai institutions, and the growth <rf natural 
science, which caused radical questions to be aafeed, not mily 
about many statements in the Bible, but the whole philcisci|di^ 
amceptions cm which it was based. It was especially in Cennany 
that many of these problems came to a head In the nineteenth 
century Germany became supremely thc^ome of the philosopher, 
the scholar and the laborious sdentihe student . Two factors need 
specially to be borne in mind. In the first place, eexiestastkahy 
Germany was home ol Erastiduism — of the idea, that is, that 
organised religionrls primarily a State affair. The pi||aciple Cmfm 
e^ms rdigio, wj^ich emerged Iron * the exhaustion of waus 
of region, found itS|pnncipal exemplification in the great iiamber 
of pm«Q!^oms and (k^edoms among whom the allegiance of thc^ 
German i^opk was di||idedl|> the second place, Luther’s respect 
for the leftJ|^lii3Sibie mark on the States that looked 

to him as th^v oTbphh, A firm believer in authority, wlien he 
abolislied the pof 'jr of I he Popes be was not happy till lie had 
replaced that power bf!^^^uther. The godly prince became Lord 
of the Church, S«fftm«a-|E/>isco^ws. And so it came about in 
Gennan Protestant land^ihat the Church, as a pastoral organisa- 
tion, became more and more a department of the State. All 
appointments to office were ultimately State- made— the clergy 
were part of the bureaucracy. They supported the rSgime, and in 
their turn had an assured income and position. They had very 
little freedom to express opinions on anything except the narrowest 
theological problems. There was one place where thought was 
free, and that was in the universities But as the university 
teachers tended to take a purely academic view of theology, and 
on the whole were drawn to radical views, the divorce Ijctween the 
professor and the clergyman became most marked. Each tended 
to regard the other with suspicion and even contempt. It cannot 
be denied that the combination of State control and radical 
theolc^ in the universities sapped much of the life of the Pro- 
teitant Church in Germany. J^ore the war it was a respectable, 
but hardly a powerful, institution. 

The cataclysm of the war and its aftermath produced rev#a* 
tionary changes. The Church was disestablished, thottgh 
Government amtinued to collect a Church contributian from 
those who inscribed themselves as members of the Evangdical 
Church. The consequences were twofold. In the sphere erf 
organisation the leaders of the Church, accustomed to the baicfcmg 
of the State, felt like mariners who bad lost their anchm. In the 
sphere of doctrine the secularisation ol the State was also boimil 
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I# on efliel. Smm mw tm had be dis- 

Ibal wbkb had fcmneriy takaa by the 
coficefH^iofi of the Chrtftian State. The lerriMe dSdde that 
tminediately fckllowed the war kft masses of the Gerimii people 
eafer for f aidance and paBSsooateiy longing for some star to whhdi 
to hiteh thdir wag^cai. The world that they knew aikl revered was 
in rtiin aM ronnd them. The meet respected names were cast in 
the mire. The bodil yj yd moital suffering of the tesrribie four 
fBnm of war* which affRted the whole population more than in 
any other country* left a mass of jangled nerves. A very enkin^ 
and wise German* a Catholic of profound rdi^om convictioii* 
sal^ to me^kst year that at mnt time Gmanm was hungry for 
religion. £%* rnifortunatelv* the Protestant Cl&ch was too mndi 
stiini^ to deal adequately with the seethiiig mass of emotiem* 
longil^for something to put its faith in, tha^^urrounded it. 

^ For a time it seemed as though the Carjiolic Church .^d be 
the residuary legatee. Undoubta*^jts gr^pter powers a shock- 
absorber* owing to its international poS# ^ and '^e-long order, 
had their effect, and Catholicisin achievM in Ibi*' post-war years 
an inifuence in the iands of the former fipro^aniCmpi that it had 
not had since the Cxmnter-Reforraaffojf But new forces were 
stirring in the li'otestant Church. If Jit was to be in any way 
adequate, the clearest heads among itfjmembers saw that it must 
l>e at unity in itself. An effort mu$t 4 )e made to rise above the 
old principle of Cujm regio ejm rdigio German history has been 
a history of dissidence. (^rmany had achieved a kind of unity 
by the blood and iron policy of Bismarck. The VVdmar Con- 
stitution in .some ways carried it further. So far as the Cferman 
Church is concerned, one great measure of uniikation had taJken 
place loo years before Frederick William HI * after great 
opposition, by devious ways had compelled a unity of the Lutheran 
and. Calvinist (Reformed) Churches— -outwardly, at any :rate. 
But there were still twaf»ty-ei^t LmtiksMr^km m 1919, corre- 
spemding to the twenly-eiflit States of the German federation. 
Gradually an cigamaatiem was built up. A iktsem foody con- 
■niBCting all the Churches together was formed., catted a Mirckih 
wMdi was asiialed: by a Ktmkmkmid.. It had purely 
-»d:id«»ry functions. At. its ’head wm a lay president, and. a clerical 
vioe^pmideiit.. .It. was cnakbig ^lot^ nmly ; but .krai jealousies 
and doclfiiiai. diffenmees were tend ^lO' mmrmmt. At the bead 
of each .separate Church was a ftneral. superintendent, who in 
$mm caaes: bore 'fhe title of btehop.. In tbt' doctiiiml sf^ere many 
new inowmieiits bifan to- appwar^ all aeardiing for a secure basis 
for lie spiritual ifa they tmdmd in one of two dime* 

On tbe one hand, a profemnder sense of the importance of 
diogma made increaaiiig headway This might take one 
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of twi» forms. Amimf somo^ strong drawing towwrds 

C^liiidicisiii . In sf Xf ilie magasine sppittral m liis 

ofgan of t^e Eirangelkal Catiioiic intmnieift* wy^ 
asscxiated the name of Professor Metier, of Marhtng. Some of bis 
pii{3& passed over to Cathoikkin. others to the Orthodox 
Chitrdi. Among a larger number, especially of the 3 roiiit|^ mm» 
the movement towards dteinite dogma took the form of entenrig 
mcMPe earnestly Into the original thought oi^utha*, taking seriously 
the deep religious apprehension of a GodCdpreme in His demands 
on the human soul and the redonptive work of Christ, tliat lies at 
the heart of thekiioctrine of Justihcation by Faith. It was this 
tendmcy that wa^^ greatly influefeed by Karl Bar^ , the Syriss 
Calvmist prophet who summoned Contmental ProtfOtanti^ to 
a revived supematmalism and transcCadence towering ab|ive the 
weakm^ and belpl€d|ness of a world tliat had lost its way. * The 
trials c^he war and ^e hopelessness of the peace had prepared ^ 
many ml^s to accepVan jUlpr'^lyptic and catastrophtc view of 
human histork^ 

The other a»,i^SipP o satisfy the mysticism innate in the 
German soul wenPsan ouhe a different direction. It made the 
Geiman soul the ccntreiJ hs faith and found in the myths of the 
Nordic races a world ol& imaginative impulse, which set mere 
inteilectualism and humamiiichemes at disfiance. Hie significance 
of both these tendencies nes in their common assumption that 
human reason by itself ts inadequate to grapple with the probkins 
of the world. Faith of some kind alone sufhces to exact the 
devotion without which no great achicvetnent is possible. When 
things are bad, only tliose who are ready for supreme sacrihces 
are of any use. Both these tendencies mingled in a strange way 
in the National Socialism that found its voice in Adolf Hitler. 
That movement was a reaction against the long attempt to found 
a new human society on reason, common sense and technical 
efficieRcy. * We are the counter-movement against tlie French 
Bevolutton,' said Gregor Strasser, one of the more intelligible 
prophets of National Socialism. They regarded the French 
Eerolution as the triumph of the bourgeoisie, who placed ail their 
hcqpe in political economy and a purely this-worldly philosophy. 
HM is Liberalism, whose brother is Materialism, and its logiod 
coiiiequence along one line Bolshevistic Communism. Liberty, 
Equality and Fraternity mean the biuning of all the dtstinetioiii 
of race, nation and cre^ that have made human history rich and 
noble. Above all, they overthrow authority, without wlikb mM 
cannot arrive at his f^l stature. Along another hue liberalteii 
issues in AmeriGanism, whose symbol is Gold, and its ty{tet 
pixxiucst the disinterested man freed from all preftidioei eiccepl bl^ 
own sdishness. Of this disinterested, umooted man tbe Jt# 
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Muliine and an eatotoaoe wtthoiit nltonar aina. % imitinf Irin 
onot mote wito the n>ots of FoUrand Race, frcaa erbidb God Ims 
ip^ed he dram his idtid foroes. It was iimvitaUe that die 
tzfaiB|d> of NsEtioaal Socia^sni aboniid at once appeal to, and alto 
chafitoge, the Chntdies. and partkolariy die G«inan Protestant 
CSmrdb. It appealed Itopniie it was a demand for faith and a 
denial td Got Mes s ne es.* Jit cbalknged beeanse it was rooted hi 
race. Thoe was from the first a tenston at the centre, ndadi was 
qokk hi making itself felt. A rigimt that clamf d to be leetoting 
Ch^endcm most demand the^pportcd the Ch eches. E^iecially 
msSt it sm^tKHi the Protestant Church to its Assistance, beeanse 
it wa^movement for the idiification of all G< mians in a emnmon 
task W&tting their grauus and history. Prr iestantism, so i|t was 
►held, was, fm exeedmee, a German creaticr . Its titanic ' 
liinnelf I>«r Dmtscheste der vfis the Mar^ Luther 

whose statue, side by side with ^lat o ^lamarr’ . bestrode so 
many German market-places. The unit^ of the"’ ijople demanded 
a faith in God who created it and made |t it is. Without 
God there will be no Volk^gemmnmhiji Jnd Volksgmassensckaft. 
God and nation are the two poles. '|he triumph of the Naai 
movement is a proof that God and up lion both live still. 

The first step was to bring about dtd last the uniheation of the 
Protestant Churches of the difiaent lands into one German 
Evangelical Church. This demand of the Chancellor was conveyed 
to the leaders of the German Churches by Dr. Ludwig Miliksr, 
an army diaplaiii of Kdciigsberg, who in Hitler's early struggles 
had behieiid^ him and given him a home. They eagerly set to 
work on the new constitution. The tmk was assigned to three 
ref^resentattves of the ICapler (the lay Pre- 

sid^t), Dr. Marahrens and Dr. Hesse-^and they worked in 
coiicert with Dr. muier. It was agreed that at the head of the 
iutitie. Cbufeh there^ should he a who thouid belong 

hi the Lutheran, confesaian, as that, cotdbssioii was nuiiiericaily 
mmeh hurfer' than the Riioftiiad m C4klvmist sect.ion. The latter 
'weitti, however, working im lui coneonl Dr. Miher preased his 
own cMuis to the oSoe 0 t on the ground thaf be 

mm the tmilidl repwneiilal^ of tlW' CkmmiMm-, But, not 
widiinf to any person, the Church 

lepreaentatives choae Dr. f^wsditoh won Boddschwingh, the 
yoviipiait wn # the femovi soclel wtMker who h«d founded a 
ItniMrfaMcoicmy »t B«l^ for curing for itestitute 

imd imlortmiiite piW|ilB. Dr. van Bodebchwingh bad succeeded 
Ids ftoltor to this wortu tad vto aai ei^^ heisto tito 

ftone of lito ami tto a d e outaide ordtoacy eedeetostkal politics. 
v«k. CXV-.1C0,. eto * ** 
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Ht djA ml liqli} Ills fpr long. Bcfom I10 baA hm^ 
tlie * Gcfimn ll« gioiip in 

sm&U in mmiieis, so f sf as pastors wars cmosinsdh^ wofs 
most enthusiastic in favour ol the Nazi A^xtmm, had already 
been demandin g the Gkkhsckalim^ (co-^ardinatioii) of the 
Qnmdi^ and the appomtinent of von Bodchdiiwingh was a rejec- 
tion of their daixns and a quiet assertion that them in cbaigs of 
the Church were determimd to preserve j|s autonomy. Thus the 
appointiiieiit became the signal for theC^ibreak of a fierce con- 
fikt whkh came to a head when, on June ai, the Church Synod 
at Easenach appmted a successor to Dr. Kapler^ who had restgned 
his oito as preJ^^t. The Chadtehor appe^ted Dr. Hiller as 
his personal rq^r^mtative to take over the adaks Chirch, 
and Dr. Jaeger appoint^ coi^anissar for the Ctpich in 
Fnisaia, Everythin was in confusion. Dr. von Bodelsdi vingfa 
did ni^iay down h%office. But he puhliciy declared that the^ 
appoinal^t of a Statdfommi|^ made it impossible to ezerdse it* 
Presidmiw vonH^ mOT a devout Lutheran of the old- 
faHiioned kin 6 )^t'l^%^ed to express his concern that peace 
idiould be restorwi^n thJ^vangelica! Church. The first Sunday 
in July was a day of ^M^tension. Dr. von Bodelschwingh had 
ordered a day ol penite^ in the Churches, Dr. Hossenfeider, a 
young and comparativeljLunknown pastor, who had leapt into 
mtoriety as a leader of <Le (German Christians and became the 
iquritual adjutant of Dr. Jaeger, ordered a day of thanksgiving* 
The cleavage became an open one. Herr Hitler gave assurances 
on the hallowing Tuesday to a representative of the Church of 
England, who had come to watch the situation, that he did not 
wish to interfere in the affairs of the Protestant Church, in which 
as a Catholic he had no place. In the following days representa- 
tives of the two main parties in the Church met undc^r the pre- 
ridency of Dr* L. Miiller to draw up a new constitution. This 
was apparently a very innocuous document* It did not, for 
example, contain the now notorious Aryan paragraph, which 
excluded from the ministry any German of Jewish blood* Its 
chid aim was to provide a scheme for election of a Rmcksbisck&J 
by a ^tem of Church councils leading up to a national synod, 
thodortunately, as subsequent events show^, it provided no way 
for getting rid of a lUich&hischof onot elected* During the suiniiier 
the elections were held to the parish councils. But they wen 
held under conditions which placed the regular church^gosr and 
those who cared first about the purity of the faith at a pave 
disadvantage* These latter had by this time seen the necenaty 
of cnpnising their forces. A party of strict Lutheran outlook 
was formed undm the title ' Gospel and Church.* But they were 
not allowed to hold meetings, to put up notices, m to write In 
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het 0 m tli6 deeikm CSiaiicdlor bfoadoiftt an 9 ppml wbkb, 
thm^i it was dstcnMUf an appeal lor unity, tnnst tiaw ecair- 
ireyed to many of hts heamrs thon^t that he wished them to 
vote lor the Gorman Chiisttans. When it is rmiemtiered that 
large ntiminrta of Germans, who had np till that point had nothing 
to do with the Qinit^ inscribe themselves on the voting list in 
order to bring It into cibser onion with the Naai movcmeiit, the 
remit may be guessed. Almost everywhere, except in West- 
phalia, a majority of German Christtans we e elected to the 
piy;ish €oti|cils. It loUowedr inevitably, that i similar snajmrfty 
rnled the Ihe Synod of Prussi ismuch thela^rgest, 

and^lat happened there i^owed which w? / things were going. 
The J^nd^essynode met, created the title of } shop, and divided the 
Church of Prussia into ten dioceses. Dr. Li iwig Miiller vr ^ elected 
Bishop of Prussia, and Pastor I' er Bishop ^ . Branden- 

burg. A still more serious step was take '^he ^ yan paragraph 
was made piirt of the constitution of tl^ Chur i of Prussia. 

This fH-ovoked violent diasent o’ the j art of the 'Church 
and Gospel ' group, who left the syuo^" as a protest. The other 
Lafuhssym^m did not accept the Ar an paragraph. But from 
them an overwhelming majority of man Christians was elected 
to the National Symod. whos^ duty it would be to choose the 
Reichsbiseko/. The disturbance among the pastors had now 
become acute. They felt that Christianity was at stake. An 
appeal was addressed to the synod, wlikii met at Wittenberg <m 
Septeml?er 27 in the name of 2000 pastors, ^uaicmg t he signatories 
being Dr Niemdller (the courageous submarine commander, 
who played a leading part in the opfiosition) and Herr Jacobi 
(the highly respecte^i preadher at the Kaiser Wilhelmged&chtni^ 
kiiche' in Berlin). They prot,ested strongly against the way 
la which the new oftlers had been intioduoBd into the Chunch. 
For months, they said, the Church had been subjected to violence 
by an. eoelestaitteal group, in a way that was dean contrary to 
the Kingdom of Christ. Lawm, partkukrty the Aiyan pamgrai^, 
had been i»lrod:iic«d wdikfc were contrary to Seripture. The 
pastoral olice was degraded 'beeatuie pmnors adm woukl not obey 
the dcminaitt group beiag p They a.ppeal«d to the 

synod to give f uli fxwhmi fwoelamatioti of the Gospel and 
to thoee pitidiuiined ii. The synod met, and Dr. Miiller was 
eM«d wittmut a itmantlsiil vtdm. lie appmnted.. as the ton- 
tlM'titlon fuquiied, hk ifilritiiai;^ (GmsiMtkm Mtniskrimm), 

and made Herr HoisenMdmr^^t^ It looked as though the 
GtmMn Chrhilians hud achieved a comf^ete triumph. But on 
HOiNmi-bir todk, plate wfakb gave an enticely new turn 
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DmttsAt Chrnim^ b^: a gmt mtetiag In Um Sfm^iftli^ 
BerBft. latbftcliftirftw^l^^ 

Idder made a speech and left the meeting. Then I>r. Kiause gel 
lip and made certain stringent demands. The Aryan paiigia}rii 
was to be mtiirersally applied. The Old Testameent was to be 
jetthKmed, and large parts of the New, while the erndfijt was to 
be mnoved from the churches. The g^r that followed was 
immense. At last many who knew but Mle of what was gohig 
forward discover |4 where they stood. It could not be kept out 
cfven of the Naz«hess, because, ^er all, many Naias agieed. 

The only eomjiNuiit was that Dr. Krause had nC gmie 
enoc^. Dr. Luq|^ Muller, who was no doubtrgeuittindy 
shocked, came out wl^ a strong statcAient. Such demand^^ were 
an intderable attacl^n the faith of the Church. ‘ I will never 
permit l^h heresy to^ spread in the Evangelical Church.' He 
removed Krause f£m The Emergency League saw 

their opportiii|^/.^yi 4 |^mbei^ rapkily grew. They pressed for 
the resignation OT^rHoS^nfeider , and he had to go to avoid an 
opfflo schism. He w-as Jo 4 |hwed gradually by every* one of Dr 
Muller's spiritual cabinet^ Ttle Rmch^Hsdiuif was left quite alone 
by the end of last year Ife should have b^n solemnly installed 
in the cathedral in BerliclM the first Sunday in Advent with 
much waving of flags and gfeat processions. The ceremony had 
to be abandoned. The Reichbischof*$ own position began to look 
precarious. The emergency League, now grown to 6000, pressed 
for the appointment of a spiritual cabinet to work with Dr. 
Miller whose members would be acceptable to them. Meanwhile, 
a new cause of controversy had arisen. By a stroke of the pen 
Dr, Muller co-ordinated the Evangelical Youth Movement with 
the Hitler Youth. He dismissed Dr. Erich Stange, their leader, 
and brought them under the control of Herr Baldur von Schirach* 
This struck a blow at a vital element in religious traming of the 
young. Famits began to protest, and they ware not much 
nelievad when, on December 19, an order restricted the time to be 
gfven to the Hitler Youth to two days a week and two Sundays a 
month. Protests flowed in. But P/arrer Zahn of Aachen, whom 
BftHur von Schirach had summoned to assist him, called on 
Evangelical boy^ and girls to give clear German answers to an 
ftppeid to brmg all their inner questions and unrest into timi 
German people of whom it had be^ said ' I am come that I might 
kindle a fine upon emth, and what will I, if it be already kindled/ 
This was January 4, Before the month was out an interview had 
been arranged between the bishops and the Rmk$ln$cktrf in 
the presence of Herir Hitler. It was thou|^t that Herr Hitler 
would throw hts influence on the side of nuKleratioii. For seme 
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vAm things lookod m thmg^ they wem goitig iwifi, 

Goering interwiied# and threw on the table what was suppoted 
to be evideiicse <rf tmsonable conversations over the tetej^one 
betwec»ni pastors of the Emergency League — mlonnation dmmd 
by police tapping the telephoae. This, it is said, produced a great 
change. The meetii^ynolce up in confine, and the bishops 
sunendeced. Sini^ iKm they have declared themselves to stand 
solidly behmd Dr. MilUer and ready to carry oM his commands* 
This is very serious, because Dr. Mhlkr iM issued a decree 
tuning to himself the power^o place any jpaAr in Germany in 
letiremen^and to dock him of a third or ha^of his pay. On all 
han^^ews comes of pastfrs, gmeral supmntendents, and other 
Cluf^ officials being removal from theinffice. What will be 
the end it is hazardous for any outsider t^prophesy. I^epends 
upon so many incalculable factors. Butfft is easy t^fxaggerate 
the importance of the capituiation bisim|ls: After all, 

many of them and others holding in the Evan* 

gelical Church are still the pitxlucts jM the j^tion last summer 
that was so heavily weighted in fa>|dnt^ me German Christians. 
All the time one of the things most c«aded by those who were 
fighting for the traditional faith of w Lutheran confession was 
the success of the attempt to fix to tWm the title of ' reactionary/ 
by which is meant opposition to the National Socialist r^me. 
The charge is an unjust aspersion. It is difficult for peof>le in 
England , who have bn>ught under their omstant notice the many 
repulsive, and unfortunately true, by-products of the Hitler 
rigime, to imderstand how any decent people can support it. But 
the facts are otherwise. Many €iei:ent people in Germany do 
sup|x>rt it, if only on the ground that many sensible people 
supfK>rt all sorts of governments in various countries — ^namely, 
that the altematiw would be worse. It is certain that the vast 
malority of Lutheran pastors who are detnitely and strongly 
oppcjsed to the r4gi§m that has been forced upon, the Church 
definitely, and everi enthuaiastically, Herr HiGer. Those 

who try to put their actkm in -iiiy other light, are doing them, a 
poor service. They support. Hesrr Hitler because they believe that 
tie .iiM given thfsir coimtjryi«» a mm courage and a new hope* 
What t.hey cannot do ,is to fj:ve iO''thi»* or my other St.,ate 
that first ^allcfiimoe- of tfc«s mmmm that must be given else- 
where They love tliOir cnuntiy pasaicxiiately ; they sympathise 
deeply with the exalted mood tlml has succeeded to the wave of 
depression that todk hM of their feUow-<xmntryiiien for years in 
a way in which it possess Germans, who have a strange 
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are the eigMeesm of * peamukDott chuacttaiitic. Bill tiWjr aMi 
the spirit Lather o^ere the oitimate things of llte tool are oqih 
cemed. ' Mete I stand ; I can no other.' Th^ recofnin ^ 
the jmvailiiig atmosphere is favoarahle in some iia|i to t 
of faith. They feel that Church and nation are in the iiiB« poid* 
tion. Both have been wounded in their essoice by ' Liberalism ’ 
and Materialisn. Both have been shak^lOnd crtisM. But as 
Christians they affirm that the ChristiCi^ message donands a 
recogoitKui that ^ hard times out of which the new lile has been 
bora were doe tfcthe judgment of God on their fauits. If the 
peofrfe arc rent, th^tate tom.econoKiic life destroyed,^ is because 
God has let them ^their own wa>’s when they would l^t go llis. 
A new vision of thfcross and vicario4s sacrffice is appearpg to 
them. The value olWrtyrdom appears in a fresh light. A his, 
of courf^vdoes not fit\n well with orthodox National Socialism. 
But it is^ kind of f^ that may be driven underground but 
cannot be a^'>ved. day’s go by, even among tlie German 
Christian sectim^lBm^g of thought is taking place. The 
Eme^ency Lcagul^yay bttroken up as an organ of ecclesiastical 
politics. It is hard tm,*hKk\/t the pastors’ brotherhoods can be 
so easily disposed of. V 

There has been no roonyo speak of the parallel developments 
in the Roman Catholic Q^rch. But there are signs of a new 
sympathy for a faith that is seen to be in the last analysis the 
same that may spell much for the future. Cardinal Faulhaber 
has publicly saluted the protesting pastors as brethren. His own 
Advent Seraiftn on Germanenthum und Chrisienihmn was a 
brilliant piece of irony, tliat lacked notliing in precision. 


A. S, Duncan-Jo.ves. 



CRITjl^ AND CRITICISM^ 


* An ofjera, Fimr Saints in Three Ads, of w»h Miss Gertrade 
Stein wroU the libretto andflMr. Virgil Thocwn the music, was 
gifen its mess rehearsal at Harttord, Conn«u:ut. last night by 
the ^enos and Enemies#! Modem Music.^ho are producing it 
pubiffy to-night to open the Avery M^prial Theatre there/ 
> This, which neither Sinclair Lewis nor ^hn Dos Pa^b could 
improve, appeared in TMe Tifnes of Fcbmary 9. 

It tsi sm opera [our own conespcmdent ccJ 
one i,ia» ever seen before, for while -the wo® 
bensible or dev'oid of sense in logic, they w|® 1 
critics seemed to be tincerlain about 
its corniKtsers. but they found in it witTOd I®' 
and only an occasional taint of mere sn#.rt 
audience of 300 persons were delighted wi® it. 

This is wonderful 1 What shades of Mrs. Leo Hunter it evokes ! 
The carefully selected 300, one hopes already richly dined, doing 
justice to so remarkable an etsteri^ainment ? Remarkable indeed I 
And one cannot he too grateful to ’ our own conespondent * for 
completing the picture with a sentence or two from those con- 
scientious but certainly perp'lexed critics, from, whom in the 
c,i.rciimstiinces so mncii was eis:pe€.ted. ' Miss Stem's, words,;’ one 
of them vnotc, ’ .so long unoomprehend-M by most, of i,he wwld, 
.at last st(K>d out with their tme .meaning, “rtiey made no .seu'se. 
yet sung they wete lovely/ And the sett,in.f$ wem ' like music, 
and like the dancing of an ali^negfo cast of wunts/ * baroquely 
witty and handiscmte in one breath/ 

I Imkml in vain the neirt iiKmakig, and I imagined Mr. Leavis 
and Mr. Sparrow alao lookmg (ftnr m lekwnt an o(x:asi,on lor their 
whips, rarely, nailherol these two wrtlesm can have missed) for an 
account of the public reception of the P&m Saints. Bie account 
did not appear. And now, of course, having read Mr. Ixa vis’s 
last book, I realise that he at least would not have l>et?n looking 
for it* Mr ILeavis knows too much about the relation of what 

,Fir .Ceiiliiwi%r* by. P, % LmvIi CswflRbrfcifift, : Tk» (/j# 

m Um CfWkWw, hf X. S,. Eltol (.Fmltovr md .Fal>©r, 1933) ; 
ilii« mhi hf %fciiJtow (Constsbli, *934) ■ f 
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he caOs Hass Ciiriltetim, tiie public at tbt Aiwy MmmM 
Theatre, and Mkority Culture, the carefully selected 3<K>, to bmn 
ejEpected that there would be anything to report — any divided 
house, any uproar, on the second evening. And the event 
confirms him. The critics had done their work at the closed 
session. The minority culture blinked ' sage lids ' and swallowed, 
and, after them, one may be sure, the public did its best to 
swallow too. * ^ 

This, since wlhavc no Moli^re. is a saWMory. It happened in 
America. But jriss Gertrude Stein and no doubt Mr. Virgil 
Thomson have tMir admirers and ||)elr followers in this country . 
Has not Mr. Jaii» Joyce been allowed to publish h^ receiitly 
instalment after inedible instalment of utterly incow^^rehensible 
prose under the titlSH'orA ifi Progress . and have not our ci|Jjg:tics 
now eat^irely accepteA^he extremist views of the French Symbo- 
listes is difficult Vter reading Mr. Sparrow's book to avoid 
this opinio^iJ He quo^ the followmg; which is, it appears, a 
letter from j8|rc^'difco is this that advances in maresbiood 
caftan, like Hint's in rlnistenre, his eyeholes phyllistained, his 
jawbones of a crosSt 3 cl(|jj^^ A little child shall lead him Why 
it’s Strongman thy Nathan, now of Simpson's on 

the Grill I Say, Tim it.Viald winepresser, hast not one air left ? 
But y^tt he hath. Regaiw! Auscult ! ’ ; and so on, and with it 
the comment of the iVetr and Naiim which preserved 

and printed it, ‘ one knows of no other similar documents, no 
letters in a tone of intense admiration and sardonic banter sent 
by, say, Mamoni to Rubini, or by Flaubert to Gilbert Duprex, 
or by Ibsen to the Swedish Nightingale/ And this is admiration 
and not satire ! Wc have, I suppose, only to wait for the produc- 
tion of the Four SaifUs in London. The audience here, one hopes, 
is likely to be less carefully selected, but its white ties are sure to 
be a sufficient guarantee of its (forgive the word !) ‘ good taste,' a 
guarantee, that is, that it will be polite to anything which it is 
assured is highbrow. 

There has not been in England, at least since Restoration days, 
a riotous critical tradition comparable to the 0>ntinental. It is 
no use expecting to see Londoners carrying Epstein's, or any 
other’s, statuary through the streets as the Florentines carried 
Cimabu^’s, or a house gloriously divided like Paris on the first 
night of Hemani, But must we be expected to swallow every- 
thing, even nonsense, with applause? I myself saw a man in 
danger of scragging because he dared to laugh at the quite idiotic 
acclamations of one American professor and two Hollywood 
* stars ' with which Thunder over Mexico, that quite futile film, was 
foisted on the London public. It is evident that to laugh openly ii 
becoming increasingly dangerous. How else can our advat ise- 
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fimm on tbe 'wtlli, or^ ^ 

nidits m tfao wni^ of our tmUdings ? Wt :iiood> to 

bo tfao mirt pntofiti to a man Mfco Mt* Spoirim 
ani mm llr. and Mr, Eliot wbo ms&wrge. 

Frmn a crord of mviawers whose writings only 
passhrity tho coiktmnporaiy pnldk towaids Mterary art idiese 
three ataiid out as gmtimdy active. Mr. Leavk and Mr. Eliot 
especially team to lo^mppropnate oompany. poth are editom 
of jonfiials {SmiltoyTmd TAe CrUsrion) whka cidst to hottte 
dbaracteristic criticism and independent appraiw in the place of 
the conventional reputation pid the passive rmmw: Both have 
piit»iished ^parate books besides and arguop coiitmnously on 
behalf of He study and ^velopmantt of miMnndettymg artistic 
and osteal tradition. Wifat they say appljp to all art, but they 
are ^emselves concerned with literatujC which, thrmtgh its 
medium of language, they rightly regar#as the mos^mnsitiw 
index of the state of society in general. ^They re^iglWie corpus 
of literary art as dangerously anaemic by reason, 

chiedy, of the large number of parasy^ whmrausting the true 
critics, are stealing the nourishmmtjy b^y and fast gaining 
control of its powers of expres|jjir Jnj^e parasites are the 
influences, bom of industrial organm^n Against which Matthew 
Arnold contended. Neither Mr. E|At Mot Mr. Leavis wholly 
endorse Arnold's view of the functiA of critictsm, from which, 
indeed, they are rather elaborately Careful to distinguish their 
own. But they both, none the less, like most of our critics — like 
Mr Rkhards, for instance, and Mr. Empson — share Arnold's 
conviction that criticism is an integral part of all true culture. 
Read in the history of liis art the critic needs to be both a stimuknt 
and a scourge 

In the hands of Mr. Leavis the scourge is ellective. It is 
dijEhcult to believe that Mr Leavis's readers will continue to trust 
the opmkMis of those otganisatkms, literary cohimiis of the 
' dilies,' our ' mote elegant weeklies,* book and societ.ies, 
and such whkh exist to tnciuaae theh own proits with the sale of 
what they patronise But did anyone who reads Mr. Leavis ever 
timil' thMe' opinkma ? Ihe .danger k that tir. Leavk is himself 
foiuf I# vicite ol the kotaimii of the. minority culture 

wkich he so mucli diMfuala. * 1 ^ latwngth of the weapons of 
mam tivffisalloii, the tinama, the advertisement, is 

tliat adiia timy tlie p^lic em their own loud acclama-' 

Hons they pnsvent its ^wfng ehhar the praise or the blame oi 
the educated voice ; and the end U that not only the ear but the 
wake abo Joaea its edwaHoct mid becomes at last it cmly to pipe 
iurimdlic^ thfough the throata of carkNiiy efaoeon 

joo'i. Wlm: anlem >11^ dbe m mduca rnd who haie no , one to 

V«a. m$ m* 
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idiicate:^ ^ tibev ^idiicstof mhtk Im no im ti) 

Botli tmwA, siipfM>s«<iIy. by tbek ds9es««it roiilii fi# 
i^d by tMiiiig Midistingiiiiihibty ignoimnt* oi tbek own 

Ignormnce and, to me tbe prevaloit antitbeais, pomm^Bg civiiiiir 
tkm without oilttire. 

Thus far we are not yet travelled. The tfaimteoiiig se})aratioEi 
betwew the kafood and the tmleamed is, after aU, of recent date. 
It began with tie discovery, which the M r Earle Welby med to 
call the most sstnificant and the most^l^astrons diicoveiry of 
modem times, tw|t a popular notion does not have to spring Irom 
the people. TtJ^aiority of the ip-calied ' popular ' ideas now 
cunent are actuajl ' the ideas of single men. One ii)a#^con€ei\^^ 
anything capable ^being distributed through the Prlw», through 
the cinema, or thrSi^h advertisemeilV can persuade the^aeople. 
And this is as good ^to say in the long run that such a malt can 
Mil th^i^^ple It lo^s as if democracy will have taught us this 
at least/fii^ people w^out ideas of their omn are not a people 

The dis^S^^uity^ll^ulture whicii Mr, Leavis believes to be 
imminent will about through the separation of the 

educated frmn tUtaumdocated by a class of manufacturers, 
travellers and shopMff&pV ' who profit by their separa- 

tion, The method of iifo^iictiva and sale of this cl^ is ingenious 
and apparently irresi^a^blf It puts its goods fon^ard to the 
public as a cheaper alte^fii^ve to the best. If the alternative is 
bought in large quantiue^ like poorer currency it drives the 
better out. There are few who will strive after that winch is 
difficult of attainment when the easy is made standard. What 
has happ«med in industry with the expansion of the market is 
happening in art— the slogan in both cases being much the same, 
a sort of ' Sell yours to the millions of India ! ' 

Mr, Leavis uses the figure of the ' common reader * to make 
his point. 

. , . before the last century. In. say, Johnson's time, [he writes] it 
never occurred to anyone to question that there were, in siJ things, 
ttandards above the level of the ordinary man. That this was so, and the 
advantage the ordinary man derived, might be brought home by a study 
[one is in fact being written — may we hope by Mr. Leavis ?] of the memoirs 
and autobiographies, which exist in considerable numbers, of persons of 
file humblest origin who raised themselves to inteUectual disttnetion ami 
cultme. Johnson's own appeal to the ‘ common reader * which is aonie* 
times invoked in support of tbe democratic principle in critictam has ^ ^ . 
an opposite force. It testihes how far Johnson was from suspecting that 
there ooitld ever be a state of affairs like that existing now. Me could 
rejoice to concur with the ' common reader ' becanse taste was thmi in 
the keeping of the edocated, who, sharing a homogeneons culture, mahi'^ 
tained in traditioa a surer taste than any that it merely tncHiridual can ha, 
and be could not have i iu ag in ed such an authority behig snrioai^ 
challengeA. To^Say . . Mietn is no such common mader. 
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Ux. Lnvis malCM the extiMiwe or noa-exieteooe Of <9ie mamoa 
leeder a criterioQ of the state of sodesty beeaase he 4e^eoils Qjpon 
a dose rdatioo hetmwn its lower and its Tippix shrata. this hi 
twn Mr. Leavis raaloes the amdition of sock^y’s healdi. The 
cosunoa reader is a respecter of noen better educated thul 
himself who address tbemsdves to him. Bat to^y the forom 
is in the poesession of the strong and the edno^ aod the mi* 
educamd have no acr^to each other. / 

It might be thoufflr that in these liberal dam the tweedy lay 
in edacatimi itself. Bat educatimi is now, alas, |an% lew ti^tJy 
organised than indastry itse||| and ministers njpt saocessfoBy to 
the needs A the philistines. Edacation is thd^tem from whidi 
men expeR to ieam, not Jiow to form, bu^ow to manipalate 
valap^not how to test or^ange conditioi^ bat how to succeed 
^ by t^ing conditions for granted. In ord||& to set the few wdio 
win from education an individual taste of the shadfjw of the 
colossus, upon some summit where the|fmay yet le se«n, Mr. 
Leavis surveys the case for Academies is ymtablc that in 
this country at any rate he should fii^littlem^ in them. Of 
those that are already in existence J^iw^xhat can be said is 
that, like the Royal Society they are innocent 

enough for the public to look rigmthtyg'whem without knowing 
they are there at all. The fact is. rwcdmse, that our condition 
can be mendtsd, not by operation, biflomy by revival of function 
or by organic change. Suppose liteiRvm to afford a summary <rf 
the state of society, you cannot by improving the state of literatuie 
improve society The change must take place in society. Lan- 
guage, fortunately, is a sensitive pulse and not its own heart, so 
that a bad literature can no more than fever be the first cause of 
death ; and the body is apt to survive its distempers. This is 
not to say that the literary critk is powerless, but his activities 
must be tw<rfold Me most, to maintam our image, localise 
Infections, but he most also stanniate and keep the Iwart alive. 
The showing up of the badness of so much of what, thanks to the 
orpdntsing abiKfy of the gvneral caterers, passes for good is a 
cm&paratively animpottant, tbimgh hi Mr. Leavis's hands a 
div^nig, disciptiDe. But it is no tmnne radical thmi a sterilisation 
of the taaionra.. It is when the critic lends the oeative centres 
of his ait that he does his chief work. 

Everyone is fay now aecastmued to the idea that art is an 
expression of the time and the artwt the product of his geneiatian. 
But if it is to be nteul. the idea needs a doser interpretation than 
it is usually given. Wo are aceustoraed to thinking toosely of the 
pee-Rafdiaelites, for iaatanee, as typically Yktorum, or of the 
C^Mlidil Age as tyiieal^ Gomgum, and we soaally fad to obierve 
tikSt at kilt o««lide the hidety of ait there is aeidung typically 
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Gemgim about tli« ona ^ Victorian aimit thi otlw. CMNr 
eras beside tiwm migbi pmfmtly waB have piodiioi^ aiNl Mmy 
perfectly well piodiice tbm, since in order to prodnce ckaaiail or 
' pre*Rapha«lite ' ait» it is not necessary to be a Georgian or a 
Vict<Hian, or anything, indeed, except a ' classic ' or a * pro- 
Raphaelite/ Ihese arts induded topical indices^ but it 
would be absurd to suppose that the elegancies of lUchiiiond HiU 
and the engmeswf Ford Madox Brown aMvrkvaiit to their style. 
Given the Vktoimns and the pre-Raphadkes we can relate thm, 
but given eidnftt alone we can by no means arrive at the 
other. The polilpd and economjg epochs of society have no 
more to do withVhc production of the work of ailL than fh® 
chrysalis has to do\|th the production of the butterfljk they are 
the circumstances oq^idences within Which art and the bm^erdy 
grow up. This is ii!^x>rtant. Were it otherwiBe it be 

possiblai^ look com|bftcently upon efbrts, such as are very 
pfevatlent\^ present , construct a ' period ' art out of local 
leprescntatioii^hich supposed can symbolise the time to 
which they beloh)^ OfS^iis the critic needs to be acutely con- 
scious ; he cannotk ; ^mt attentive study of manners reach 
the productive centie^ii^^ The real causes of the work 
of art lie in the closetlnts^ry ot. the art itself. The artist must 
be seti as Mr. Eliot is c<^liiL ally suggesting, not among the living, 
but among the dead. \rhL^enetic account of the picture, the 
symphony, the poem, ii*a| i directly to previous symphonies, 
pictures and poems, and only contingently to society. The artist 
is unique with regard to his art, and exceptional even as a citiaen. 
Comparatively free from the limiting flux in which his fellows 
have to sink or swim, he stretches out towards that which is 
permanent ; and pays a heavy enough price, we know, for the 
jfOTvilege. 

There are dangers in underestimating the importance of the 
artist s environment, and these also the critic must avoid, but 
the danger of assuming the cultural fertility of an age which 
happens to be industrially active is one which deserves more 
notice Our own age is rapidly changing the material aspect of 
the world. Its dynamism is in respect of the physical prodigious, 
it is inaugurating whole processes of change. But change Is 
not creation. In itself it leads only to further change and ii 
included in the temporal flux. Creation, on the other hand, 
has to escape from change. There is nothing necessarily diih 
crepant between political change and the permanence of art, 
and there may be no reason for supposing, although there aie 
no adequate examples of it, that an mdustiially inveflved age 
like cnir own may not provide good soil for atnding art, but tl^ 
can <mly be if art escapes entangkzmmt with the induatrial 
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ctai9». : JMid pmmt ^4J6 mMmct <»f itt% 

ticni, mi mmik ol iU ikipmdmg m an altoptliar 
appaal. Wimt ebe^ Indaed, do wo ammcnily tim iiiodom in 
•art. ? 

Tbe great midofttmm of contampmary art Is that otir eSacthKi 
acofioiiiic ofgaidsatlcais, busy providing the artists with spotioum 
motives, are oompetent to persua^ tJ^ publico talce what h 
prodocod under thiy|||botives Icnt art itself, jbere is no doubt 
that the public tak^^^de in its aitertainmeim and little doubt 
that it is conviiiced that it lives at presmmm an uiumially 
* artistic ' age. A market lowworks of art is o Jlourse an excdtent 
canditiot^or the production of art and orJF which has all too 
oftfKn bem lacking. Bu^githc art must be Jpuduced in the love 
of jp standards and by no means acc»a!ng to the entirely 
different standards of the market. Worn produced b^ market 
standards is not art, and its distributit* quickly sumfesaes the 
market for what is. Never until the mAem era hp* there been 
alternative standards, because untU y^pmgh the artist 

was not always able to sell his work^ it wppgood, at least he 
could not sell it because it was thanks to the 

shadow of the colossus, the posit ipmmt. The uneducated, 
nowadays, of course, the largolt bu*r Mhave lost sight of the 
intrinsic ideals and stand gupitm more the standard of 
that which is sold. Tiicy can noftiwr compare that which 
is offered th«an writh that which ym&Jpace withheld, and they 
make haste to accept without more ado the loud verdict of 
their purveyors. 

The worst is that many of those who provide the purveyors 
with the works they sell are those who under other conditions 
would have been producing art. The making of the popular 
article in colour, sound or words is even in a vulgar form by no 
means easy, and the man who can make it most successfully 
m the potential artist. All successful marketing depemds upon 
cotnparisem, and in this lici 0m real malice of open competition. 
One virtue of the conservative academy which Mr* Laavis does 
not notke is its mainteiiance ot ah standards within what it 
deinet as the noble. Outside the limits which it sets it aBows 
no better or worse, but only bad. If, IP us say, a {Bay does not 
obterve the unities, it is Mnply ^not^ a play and cannot be^ esti- 
mated. Now, it i$ perfesctly olmous. and we may assume that 
it has always bwm ppleetly obvious, to the French Academy, 
im initance, in Its i4krh»t period, that the limits of the conven- 
tfems do not corieapond wkb the limits of the actually beautiful. 
The Academy bases its ciimm, not on fact, but <m ejq;)edkiiqr, 
because it knows the danger of prnnittmg unlicensed distinctions. 
ITle ' the convention, may terr weB make 
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something genuindly beiitliM outside ll« but ht m apt to 
to the tos m innowtor than of a 

Once aiio^ without any osremony with a 

public wiucb has money in its pocket and you are in danf^ of 
selling the artist to the shopkeeper. This is not because the 
public but because the middUeman is vicious. The niMdleman 
knows very well tibat $0 long as the public is allowed its distinettons 
of merit among ihe ignoble it wdi be cq||^N: to purchase the 
ignoble. And on# the middleman hame^S'^the potential artist 
to the task of di^nl^g distinctions in the market-pkee and making 
the impmvcKients wn what is there the widely sold, sockty has 
lost its re^neratorslpd entered into a peiitxl of artistic i^ijcadencrs 
the end of which is ^rd to forcssee. | * 

What, then, is toVe done ? And wfiat, particularly, il^fhe 
face of the organisatiomtof mass civilisation, are our critics to do ? 
Mr. ElioPf^ for somekyears been occupied in supplying the 
answer. Trlk^tic miA become once again what the good 
critic has aJwa^yfc^pen*-w|f^ the exponent of art -history — 
and by making ul^oriscio^ and appreciative of our traditions 
provide us, in the with the means, which wre have 

largely lost, of criticisi^ und, in the second, with 

an atmosphere in whicK shaB ‘both demand, and be able to 
nourish, the genuine afestK Our conversion can be but slow. 
Not only, to take the caaP oMterature, is it difficult for criticism 
of this kind to find its into a print usurped by popular 
reviewing, but the training^'of the critic himself is tedious and 
difheutt. He has, as Mr. Eliot says in one of liis earlier essays, 
to de-personalise himself in order to steep himself in tradition. 
But how far is the critic likely to be from this ! 

The critic, one would suppoae, [sayji Mr. Eliot) shotild endeavotir to 
disicipline feis personal prejudices and cranks — tares to which we are all 
subject — and compose his diUerences with as many of his fellows as possible, 
in the common pursuit of true judgment. When we find that <|u>te the 
contrary' prevails, we begin to suspect that the critic owes his livelihoodl 
to the violence and extremity of his opposition to other critics, or else to 
aotite trifiing oddities of his own with which he contrives to season the 
opinions which men already hold, and which out of vanity or sloth they 
prefer to maintain. We arc tempted to expel tJie lot. 

The true critic, then, like the artist — and it must be remembered 
that one man, like Mr. Eliot, is often both— must feed, not upon 
any strictly contemporary appreciation nor upon any mere 
sensitiveness to his own generation, but upon a deep appredatton 
of the history of his art. This alone can give him the oitiMria ol 
judgment which he needs. His task is not to feel the pulse of the 
times or discover the merits in virtue of which his pub& like this 
or that, but to be aware of his art's conttnuity acclaim or 
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diionedit liwlai im e»tiiiiatis» m ^ 

Ht mmt wcrk» fuittiier, to maim the public awaic of hi$ criteria. 
He tia« not merely to eiadcuie lx>ok» and pass them to a public 
which will buy ibrnm, but he must make the public sufl&ciently 
GOBSCioiis ol his pounds to approve the same books upon their 
own mitiutive. F^or it is not any circle of critics, but eventually 
society Itsdl, Va iock^ of cultivated men and women . . . 
wherein ideas are and the perceplio^ quick/ which 

provides atmosphefHp maintain the artist, i 

The trouble is, though, that society mmAlm maintain the 
critic. Steep himself as he may in tlie tradiflns of Ids art, the 
critic ren^BS the child of sdSiety, and not itijParent. It is not a 
cftiestion®! the purchase of what the afkim writes, but of the 
origmof his ideas. It i3#ar truer to say ewhe critic than of the 
mwR tliat he is the expression of his age. ^The conceptions of the 
artist, one might say, are born and made^ithm his he^, but the 
critic expresses tlie ideas which belcmg tj society. Ijd^xtist is a 
ctiild who escapes from liis parent yoiA enough^fobe prodigal. 
He inherits its cliaracteristics, but is fjlr froiMR influence. But 
the critic is a stay-at-home son be filial. VV'^hen 

scKriety is healthy nothing could^le A society that is 

liighly con, scions ol us taste critics. Indeed, this 

direct expression of the scxiajwaste M ideal condition for art, 
and has engendered criticism whiclMaMot in its form be diher- 
ervtiate<l from pure art. But tlie StM is no less dependent on 
society w’hen the parent ails and hll|||p most wish to be free. 
He h by profession the expression the social taste, and he is 
limited for better or for worse to the quality of the. social mind. 
Tiiis doc^s not, tie him, of course, to the inlluences of mass civilisa- 
tion, since these are not social and do not originate m the people 
but in the organising ability of the individual. To know the 
..social mind he must, be free of these.. But. though he know his 
parent's history, he k- the ,mo.athpi€!ce of her present, not he.r past, 
and cannot go be.yoiid the iiit.epati 0 n of to' presen.t thought,. 
Tire good literary aritic m not to be tound except at periods when 
the social hteraxy* «msdoTOics» m well develop^.. 

'The balance of good. ar,itlcai wntirg is idwa,ys,, after all, on the 
ride of approval. What the critic appreciates is art produced to 
aiiliiiy the .daiiiaiiili of society whk^ he lias, made explicit, and 
:be cannot, exoept rarely* coiidismn without witneassing to liis own 
poverty and the poverty of the- society be represent,s. Almost all 
depredation is lost with the art it depredates. A highly integrated 
society enpying rich mmamm. «rf social consdousness never lacks 
either critics or artists/ but mhm that consciousness deteriorates 
llie stoto of before the state of art. Art often 

survives a lack ol but critidjnn iS|the recognition 
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but wiM it docs mji know w^t it wants it bccoinis ii^ 
tongocd and discrepant. Approval gives way to disapproval* 
wbea yoiir good critic can cnly become a prophet wbo* ike 
Vdtaire* to take the snprone escample, destroys that good may 
ccmie alter. The paradox and the pity of the critic's position is 
that he cannot plicate society. The critic is Saturday's child. 
With society’s lob of consciousness he sutta^dedine and. except 
at the initial stands, has no remedial poa^/ *Unwelcotfie tbou^ 
this position is. K^ust be granted. The substance at criticism 
grows poorer witil^e decadence of public taste, and as much of 
it as does not mergL^th the prophetic hre becomes mof|^nd mc^ 
eclectic and insignlyant. The critic is the flag flyirj, and in 
retreat he is, not wan^r, but herald. ^ 

This, after all, is to extend Mr. Lead’s picture of mass 
civilisathin and minornb culture to include, what no one has a 
right to ^^ect either Y'x. Leavis or Mr. Eliot to mclude, the 
plight of theofi^c himsJL And perhaps it is in the end the most 
convincing evidel^^ of trk^ accuracy of the situation which these 
critics draw that & jr <jwL taste operating upon contemporary 
production shows it»^ b which both hold to be the 

most important, banw^a^d nr,|^eading. Mr. Leavis and Mr. 
Eliot seem to shut tlLaAlves h4:re within the limits of the 
minority culture they It would be unkind in this place 

to spoil a predominant V/f itude with a review of the poetry 
upon which, for instance/*;., and The Crtierion, have set 
the seal of their approval. It is, fortunately, unnecessary to do 
more in this respect than refer the reader to Mr. Sparrow's 
refreshing little bwk. Mr. Sparrow himself acknowledges a debt 
to Edmund Wilson, but more at his own hands than at Wilson’s 
do the idols of the modem alembicate ’ Symbolism ' meet with 
unbiassed treatinent. hat the poet has to communicate with his 
readers, that he canne^ successfully, therefore, be more than a 
Bttlc obscure, be indefinitely incoh^nt, that to see these things 
asserted should be so pleasurable, is itself, surely, a sad rign of 
the need in which we stand. No one, least of ^ Mr. Sparrow, 
widies to lay rude Angers on what is new, but it is high time for 
us to look dispassionately, and even possibly with a little initial 
resentment, at those horribly obsetm gospels which, like the 
Waste Land, Hugh Selwyn Mauberiey and the Orators are 
influencing the younger poets. And it turns out that one does not 
laugh any louder at what Mr. Sparrow sukys about them, who is 
mostly content to let them speak for themselves, than at what 
Hr, Sparrow quotes from their admirers. 

We find Mrs. G. R. Mitefaison recommending the pubic to 
read Mr. Auden’s poem ’ as passively as possible, just as a body 
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■cnwtiipd to wwdt. trathoot kiting intelkct intofete/ Mid 
thfio. sundy, that we must be neariy ready Im the E«g 
prodoctkm <d the Fowr SmMs. What memorial thealav Mil 
cfien ? 

CHRlSTOPBtSit V. SaLVOI 
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THE\ PEACE LETTER^^ 1917 

I HAVE adc^ted # , this article the title by which the late Lord 
lansdowne’s letteq^ November 29A917, to the DaiiyTekgr^f>h 
has become geiieralL known ; it should, however, be(laoted it 
the outset that it wfiSr^ot a title of his%hoosing. The letter was 
published tinder the^cading ‘ Co-ordination of Allies' vJar 
Aims/ w^ch correctly y scribed its subject-matter. The caption 
* Peace I brieve, invented by the Northeiiffe Press, 

in Older to shi^iiy myi ther's argument in advance by repre- 
senting it as a oal^nd t 8 L ' peace at any price ' with the Central 
Powers. It was ^s^oss readily accepted, with comments 
conceived in a the general public at the time 

The sensation prodL *e<L|b^"|p letter and the stonn of con- 
tumely of which its |^htt becL^y^e the victim must be well 
remembered. Lord I^ai^ 4 oL le had aad a long record as a tried 
servant of the State, wl^norcign Secretary in i<p4 he had con- 
cluded the Enimk which %;^^3ared the ground for our subseqaent 
alliance with France, whr his action in conjunction with Mr. 
Bonar Law in the early iays of August 1914 had enabled Mr. 
Asquith to declare war, in pite of notorious divisions in his Cabinet* 
All this was forgotten. ^At a meeting of the Conser%'ative Party 
held the day after thej[fktter appeared] he was, as he him.self 
described it, * ofiicially ^communicated,' ' and it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that amoni the untliinking multitude tlic stigma of 
the P 0 ac 4 LetUr clung|vO him until the end. But as the years 
have passed and the disastrous aftermath of the war has cimtinucd 
to make itself felt among all nations, the question has often been 
asked whether, after all, something might not liave been done to 
diorten the struggle, and whether the attempt, even if unsucce^* 
M, should not have been made. 

My present object is not, however, to re-examine this quettioii, 
on whk^ there is, and always has been, room for a diffcsrence of 
opinion, but to place on record certain facts which have only 
recently emeiged in connexion with the genesis of the letter itself* 
To the general public, with which must be included Lord Lans- 
downe's friends and family, it came as a * bolt from the blue.' 

* Lord Laesdowao to Mr. Bonaur Low, Noir«fiib«r 30 , %9t7* 
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No one, it teemed, bed been contolted cmt bid bad Hie dp^eet 
Mismtim tbit it mm in fnepamtion. It ms, mmmmft, 
goiically stated in a commmmqui printed Ttm Timm m 
December i, 1917, tbit before writing the fetter Loid Lansdowne 
bad not con$iilt4k or been in communication with any member 
of tbe Government, wd this statement, wbkh purported to be 
authontitive, ms reJ||||t in tbe feading arttefe ^ same date. 
Tbe version it gave ^%e transaction, wide it was of tbe 

truth, has held the *ta ever since and was acr mted with digbt 
modibcatioti by Lord Newton when writing I Laiisdowne's 
official Of all th* criticisms whif / the fetter calfed 

foath, thorn dixected against its author (birr A an ex^Minister) 
for p^liMmg it withoi^ previous comm ihication with any 
of the day were the most difficult ymeet, 

ft was not until the appearance of Ljjla Oxford’s Mem&rim 
and Rfjtteiiom (1928), a year after Lord mnsdowne’s d .dOb, that 
we learnt that this was not the first occa»n cm whjf'* Lord Lans* 
downt had propounded his views. ItjPnmsp' J 9 that twelve 
months t>efore he had circulated a menpranduff to the Cabinet • 
in precisely the same strain *is the His memorandum 

had remained unchallenged amon|||^i|^ Jagues, and, when lit. 
Asquith's Gc>v€*n)ment broke few ' jeks later, the Foreign 
Secret ar\^ (Lord (irey) was toMsl Jor a secret sessicm of 

the House of Lords for the purfx>s|Bo* Jts discussion;* It was 
curious that no reference to this m^r^indmn should ever have 
been made, more especially as sev #1 of Ijord Lansdowne’s 
Ministerial colleagues were still in offiawhen the letter appeared 
in the year following. 1 

But it was Lord Riddell’s JIV which hrst made it 

known that in Novem'ber 1917 my falhmhid not act'ed, as was 
generalfy thought;, alone, Lord Riddell tliated * a conversation 
with I^rd Burnham, at the time, frwi " pich it appeared, that 
I,ord Lansdowne had intemed Mr. Bilffit I fthen Foare^n Secre- 
tary) of tm intention to pubbsh the tetter. «d that the latter had 
miemd him, to l-ord: (then, Perii^ Uiid»-S<«retary 

for Foreigii Afiitrs). who bad approved the cmxmiunkition before 
,it wm mmi to the Pimii. Lwd .Brniham (who m a pri'vate letter 
had dhaiicteiised, the tetter is * ibfe inil iempetmte/ and one 
from which ’ nothin but jfood could come ' •) was. according to 

4 bowl mwtm fSticmUlmii 1 Co,, t^nmh 

* tfm mtwotlfciieviti. Ife^enilMr $%, wm priiitoct ia Lord OilQiiil*i 

hcKl;' {^,. it In*, ',f«eiiitly mm io ,ll,r- tJofd Gttofyft'i Wm 

♦ Ijm Gnf to la«u, a. 

• .iofti'. Wm , p, 197. 

* Lord aNUUhfttt 10 LoarS Immdmnm Kovmbttr 30. tvi? 
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Lmd MMAMi mmkmxmftA the amdmmmtim nf ItisfMiper lor 
p^iMidiiiie it, mA was with diffimslty mtiaiiied by lb. Bonar 
Law from makiiig the drcaiiistaiices pofatic It seemed, ImleeKi 
that he bad only consented to keep sileiice becaoia it was repre* 
seated to him as in the aalional iatercst that they should not be 
divulged.^ 

In view of t! e general ignorance on thr mb|eet, as well as m 
justice to my li^hmr's memory, 1 wroti^ to Tk$ Tdmm 

caOing Attmtkmha Lord Ride's ^ My letter was pnb- 

tidied in August 1 st with an editorial in which it was sitggeded 
that all the evid\Jce went to shov^ that Mr. Ballotxr had been 
'altogether oppos|^‘ to the Lansdowne Movement/ There H-* 
lowed a communics^in from Mr. Balloor's relative, lbs?lL)ti|^ale/ 
who was in a posit^'^ to assert that Be bad not seen the!/^tter 
before publication, aSMhat he had not even read it on Iwem- 
her a lortxw^t after it had appeared in print. [This 

seeming laj^j^n the pJ^ of a Foreign Secretary in relation to 
a highly conti(:^;ersial f VKomcnt may be explained by what 
follows, for it wfficiciHiy clear that Mr. Balfour was com- 
pletely acquainted''^ wit'll father’s argument in advance,] 
Lord Hardinge also iilaining that he had considered 

the decision to send l^e *o the Press as ‘ chose ptg^ ‘ 

between Lord Lansdoc'ei tid llf Balfour, and that hiis own 
assistance had been inin^p'^' simply^«.s a technical expert * The 
correspondence ended second letter from myself/^ in 

which I gave a note of a lines left by my father (the only one 
concerning the matter, 1 then believed, in existence), which, 
so far as it went, seemed fo confirm the implications of the stewy 
as told by Lord Riddell repeated by me. 

It was not long afy r this took place that I discovered the 
papers printed below, t nich, with a number of letters pertaining 
to the same subject, haf^^mehow been overlooked by the writer of 
Lord Lansdowne’s Bi ;raphy, The documents may be briefly 
summarised : t 

No. I is a memoilndum setting forth my father's views at 
Imgth. It was left by him with Mr. Balfour, after a conversation 
which took place between them in the first half of November 1917. 
It seems that at this conversat ion Mr. Balfour had agreed that my 
father should formulate for his opinion the kind of questiosis hi 
would like to ask in Parliament. These were accoroingly sent ti|| 
him on November z6 with a covering tetter from Lo^d LmM 
dowae (No. 2). 

tmd Rmm » Wm DUmy, p. 

• Tks Ttmsi, Attfmt 1 , t9)|. 

• ibid., Atw«Mrt s, itij. 

/M.. Aufirn a, 

u /M., Aapme. im* 
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Bkgr^^flfy omiltid Urn note to coptmiiir^^ m wA m Am 
vABt the questkiiis (afawdy leiened to) leam 
kteii^t^* although they do oot appear in the inaitiiaa%t 
ot Mr, Balfonr'a letter. I have therefore repfinted the wh^ 
eonimitKiim^ in to odgmsd imm. It may he ctoierved that 
Mr, BaMonr wm 8» far in qmipathy with Hie ' Lanidowim 
Moven^t ' that } he Mamt<m Rouse spWith, to i^tich he 

inefers in this hitai paragraph, he had alrer ly stihscrfbed to 
three of the five * points ' which Lord I.an owne afterwards 
stressed in the Pmce LAer, '’fhfle in this kite he states that * of 
canrse w|iaie all in favour of ' the fifth ' f nt ' (infm, p. 379 ; 
seeabo^jS4). 

Mil. 4 is Lord Lansdowne's own accou* of the whole trans- 
actSn, evidently a well-considered stat^ nent, for, besides the 
fair copy which J have printed, two dr fts survive, r ^e wholly 
in Lord Lansdowne^s h^d and the r her in a with the 
addition of his own correctiom. As b only elation kft by 
the principal actor in this affair, it ,4 woi^'.y of close atten- 
ti<m, # 

To the alxwe mentioned pr ts ^ f ve added The Times 
statement of December i, 1917 .0 wb pcb have already referred, 
and finally I have reprinted the P m .^eUer itself. Its terms 
are by now almost wholly .forgotten n perhaps, were not very 
carefully scrutinised at the time, h ^ is notorious that much 
was read into it which was not there. cooler and perhaps saner 
judgment of its contents may now be ^ »s$ihk. 

I put these documents on record 11 no spirit of controversy, 
but as a contribution to the history of %fi episode in the Great 
War about which no relevant facts shou i he withheld . for the 
inception of the Pmee LeMsr as well as its ] wibilities must sdsmys 
remain questions of public int'erest. 

My father was, especially in oilciaJ ms cars, the most leticent 
of men ; he never breathed a word even 1 ♦ members of his own 
famUy about the Peem LeMee, slffl less a* the ccunmunications 
whkh had passed between him and the re^esentatives of the 
Foreiffi Oito fureviouf to it$ pubtoatlon. He would have been 
the tot mim in the woiid toowlni^y to do anything to embaimss 
the Cmmxmxmi in their dMcult tto, more especially in the 
of Foreigii Afiato. over whkh an old frknd and 
Wit theiii. ^ 'where he himtelf had presided 

k former top wllh wmxm. When the storm breto^ 

he wii stmtouily mmM Itot no one ihouhl be even remotely 
toitototed. tit ^itiiid paMdy m worn than one occasion 
that to, 0 ii he tone, was fmpondbk. Ifit full lespimMhil^ 
mmt wM I miiil Imm It to those uho reJl. the evidence 
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sibility for the was .his alow. 
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(No* r) 

i tEMORANDUM J 

msdmm. * io J. B.. 

Nm. 1917* 

tht wm tm aikI tlwit m. tlwi^ 

lumAnity m> imias .nlsoiiM ^ to hrittf 

mnl by tijr cmMdmt tailii m to 

^ tht facts. Ota hm awfitf^tuly 

ar«it;ly c‘oU«;p9iilii'..** Wis txwif 

atttlook m .FiwuRcts, whw I'lwsl is mmm^ 'md 

Item axe sevtismJy »t.raif»«d, l.jsbotii .ti niwt- 
^ pwibility t*i mrmm .sttrikiws wbich might 
c0mfdet€iy paradyMi^^ur ni‘^ or militjury ac-’fivity. A »«€;t,iocj 0 # the 
worlcing classes probswSj^y thAt the w'ai is tjeing pmlTa.ct.ed htscaitie 

certain people have an iW'^.rlsst ]l^;^trac:tin[g it , l“h,e situation in Ireland 
i« precarious aini :hi!l of&tnA^r.^'Sk^n we look fo.rwan.l with canlidesoce 
to the ooming win,teT .? i|^Swi|Nehife' *’v%mTy month bringi us 'nearer to 
.liuaiicsai dtsastef. 1 am I'Witt Jrtcier, % .. t 1 .sliould like to know wkmtbm 
Mkfom who can .speak witrwuJ^'* '-irity abi^ hnance refa.r«l*. our jHattion 
a» any thing but calami tom% 

And al:l the time the c.<c£^»y is kmng the Swer of its p<ipulation 
We may be able to replace. sIlL-,* and gnn% but wr cann.ot re-plate t’h«' men 
who have kwit life or limb the past three years.. I say nothing 

of the humait sneering whtcjp is being nnder'gone in every theatre ol wax 
by ntthiocis of bra've and men. .But behind .all our courage, and 

tenacity — and I do not qwtioci them— tiiere Iwss, it cannot be cloubted, 
a deep-seated feeling of wy wcanneas, an.d 1.1 such a feeii.ng eaiats ^'here, 
it ii cerlainly not .less wiej^pread among our Ali-iet. 

It is said that all thewT^rilices. are worth making, and t.h^.&t we must 
fo o» making them beef' ' se an honourable and lasting fwate i* not yet 
'wi;tlihi sight. The tormf of such a peace .have been .iketc..he«l O'Ut for 'US, 
Tkim are several cdibonJl These vary a gootl deal, but in all of ti^ma Umi 
ojmditicRiis seem — and are indeed intended to be — such as a tniim''phaiiti^' 
iddhirioiii Power might impose upon a cofM|itefed and prostmte eiteiiiy* 
Are w» at all likely to hud ourseivei in a poaiticin to impose such $mtm 
th^ year or even neat f 1 can scarcely believe it. I cannot cmicotve that 
my further success achieved on the Westem front should bring (l»eriiian|r 

*• Witling on Ihe aoth November ruth. Sir Bennatl Eodd aiied dm 
tanguage ' What, was most to be apprehended here [at Eo^ma] was fits idlMt 
that a grave military insuccem might ha ve on pubtk opinion. Ttwfe was a gnod 
dost to alarm sudt ophtioa. There was the dldiculty of the gram mpfiiy . ^ . 
and what dJeturtisd him even tnora was the nnaociat •ituallon Po what ihsf 
wemM, he did not ass how they were going to raks money to carry on allsr 
navi June.* We are now la November, and the * grave mmiary Ineann eii ' hne 
taken ptacs. lOrigirnd soh J 



to iMT knMt» w (1^ ou aiiicctii ioi ny tiiA^ or 
mcti Unto, tothto wjr pitiod whid> we ca» {irtoeallf witid}Mite, toe 
CentnU Bowen wifi wsoeBt. •» e {wnltaiwatty to an armittice, the whole 
(A toe eemfittou t^wdfied in the Ailin' Kote of Jenuary lo. 

Ob toe otonr head tom can he no douht tint there k es moch war 
wautoeee to Anittto nod GmaeBy' « there is among the Allies. Th«y 
too eiw eKhette tto g th^ feeonwoe of men and otooe}-. and the economic 
preanre to ttokh. thel ||yil i* iwbiwit m nmdii ixmm iever®' in 

itMr mm tliaci:lii wm afkiity jit mw dticmt 

oim at pmic0 ^ qmrniomd. My mpmmm ifideed m that 

tilt |>«o|»l«' of Cmrmmj Aoitrlit would put tiTiAibie pTtwaTi* upoo. 
■tkmf Govisftimott^ coii»|M»i them to oiler m Kent. t.erms> '.but lor 
&i« 'iiioc€«i ol them Qammmmrn in amvmcm^ tJ& that decent terms 
a'N! umhtMmbU, and tlyit. EngtiMid m Ibe 'sote obsKie in tbe way . They 
are told tml timr couotrie^re to- h# emshod aK bnmdiated., that their 
spirit is to ^be brorai. that m>iiie new Mm of government i» to 
l.>e Kpoac^ upon them, that they are to be Mam of aU their cokxnml 
ootksta, and that after the war they are to beMmmercmliy boprottad.. 

1 do no't suggest that these things have said in tji^Cany words 
by MmiSters ol the Crown, but I do sagg<!Mt.hat xh,&m^Se. the kind of 
awentiments by which many mmisteriaJ sfjJlfhcs* soM many articte in 
leading news|»apc.rs„ hav'e been insj^uxed, thatJ^as been, made easy 
for the Geriitan Governmrnf. by quo^^jrfo% fdin such stateniejits. to 
{>cii.uade theif people that, tt t» th«» ^-htune’*^ aad these alone, whkh 
hold the held in this countr>''., if v ^ame means of diaabnaiiig: 

t,he Cierm.an peopk' of t.hese i;<Sea!y:':''..i-e shev?:,' f, pxy tmlmi, greatly dimiitish 
the doitgtdneiss of thew and f ':it /tmeonrage the party which 

is now »t.nv'ing for I'jeace in Ulraany. | 

Can anything be 4mf} f Can wc rnd ' * the fewest possible words 
iKd'h what we um at and what we do n ^xm at. > A dim':hi.ime.r as to 
toe bttef mt|ht. do i,nyneiite fo«Jd'., | 

ApprottC-hing the ''§mm thiiwe ol view. I note here 

certain |>ropcisitiofii w'likh might pethiip ' ii»e' pnbljcly adtimcd with 
advantage . 

|i;i We do not dtaite to crtiih either of ''|he Cantral Powem. or to 
diamernbtr them, m mhr that thc.y |iy be^ the more eftectaally 

cr«,»hed,. 

Cat}' We do fis'k desi're to imfwse uptm then kt'nlers other' thaii Rniers 
of thair dwn cJmlee. W* -iifant thi-Mblm^ mupmt m 
r«i|to>itsil4e lor this war« and we beitevt^ puit "witli 'itadtof^pea^rano^ 
wottM dhmppeiar 'iht priKi|Nid nisitiatie to pewiee ; but this fiuiner 
mum he tot the deowte cd the Cmmm 
Cl) We 4b hcyt dasalto. hy I4iid mmmmM bciywtt. 't'O dest-wy 
Of piamlyii tlM tkmm nhiaNa m m tmihn$. t<w»iau'mty. W% 
ht^e* m the mmiswtf. that oMwertd^ toftertcram with a 
fpMt todkoftiiaS cxmimuii^ hke Gemsany wil. when the economic 
totidHtoiit M toe wtirtd agam becoose normiil, in m advanti^psom 
to '-'iti .iia toft bill Mlteil titoe to' fwO'lect our own 'tTWk» 

ail4' 'to mmm to^ from iicmroeii on which we can d^mmh 

'■ Aii' . adNstpaabt 'Spig^jpl^y .01 'toe esamitial 

' *• O. 4 |MMieh to CoogMi na A.|^ 'f.; ' We mm wm 

qinmgmm «ito toe 'Chktotoil We have no Mtog 'towi ds them 'bet 



TMM CMrnmy 






(I) W« liuil tlM» nifiiMlQtt «l mat ciMilnt to 

•Tfioigm 6 migmd to aJoid ample opporlimt^ to Hie 
aettleiiieiit of tnteniattoial dilutes by p«ac«fiil meani, of leiii 
a aatme tint tliey adB make it impoiiible to my Pw e r to 
provdke a sodden war ontil an attempt lias been ntadt to bditf 
aboot a settleiiient by arbitfattoi. 

(5) We note that boHt the Centtai Powers aiid/!he Ctoemiient of the 
United Sti ites, ntge that among the te^ i of peace a piwBineiit 
idace Hioi^d be given to a recogniti^i*^^ the * freedom of the 
aeas.^ Th# eacpresaicm is ambigums^Lr miito^ We are 
prepaisd ^ vindkate the acttoi taken by thhi ccmntry in Hie 
past, but m . are ready to examine in concert, with other nattoia 
the great g%|p of international pmbietns. some of ispmt origin, 
which axe oc^ected with the issue thus raised. p ^ 
(b) Oor general regard to terrtti|ial resdjiistmenta have been 

stated (ride th¥ i^ies* Note of January lo, 1^17). 

This enumeration is l^broad ouHine, and compnsfa proposals i^nich 
vary In K^ir importancA Many of them might form the subject of 
intonationm^^^scussiou, some are comparatively easy of dehnitton 
and so e«scatial\^\ their c£ racter that no room must be left for doubt 
with regard to thdiL Thcafe^^ 

A. The compl^^ restoration of Belginm, with adequate repaxa- 

tion. ^ 

B. The restoratioiy^ r^rai^** of so much of the territory taken 
from her in Alsace a{i 4 |j^JtoKin« a.'^he considexs indispensable. 

C. The restoration and' umania. 

It may be urged that, ^ £ **es» to oA Allies, we cannot divide our 
demands into classes, of wl^ 'lome would rank before the rest. Our 
Allies wiU have to be consul^ out the reply is. I think, that events have 
proved that such a distinclTtn has become inevitabk. Can we. 
contend tiiat the Russian cli ju, now that Russia has a|>pareotly neither 
a goveminetii nor an army I Ate entitled to the same conskleration as in 
1914 ? The pretensions o^xaly were aiwmyt exorbitant, and the liallan 
Covemment would probw^ welcome a peace under which she might 
obtain only a part of tur cotkcessions upon which they insisted as the 
price of their at^eston toMe Allied cause. 

To sum up. what s^ns to me most necessary is that we should 
endeavour to convince liberate public opinion in Germany and Austria 
that all the moderation \ not on their side. This could best be done if 
we could hnd some means of making known, not the precise terms for 
which we may have to press when we come to deal wi th the complicated 
territorial rearrangements which must result from the war, but. in broad 
outhne, the kind ol international settlement, economic political, at 
whkh we aim, distinguishing between the demands which we do not 
regard as open to discussion (e.g. Belgium), and those which require further 
examination, probably by the light of the wi^es, not yet clearly ascer- 
tained. of the populations immediately concerned [e•g^ such demands as 

one of sympathy end friendship. It was not upon their impulse that their 
Government acted in entering the war. It was not with their previoou knowtedge 
or approval. . . , We axe, /et me say again, sincere friends of the German people, 
and ebal! deetenatbiageo much as an early re-est ahliihment oi inttinate rektions 
to oar matoal edvaota^/ [OrigM nok,] 
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HmH lor M #»'!!•«% mmmmm mad Cmdim mtmOm ixtm 

Ibr^ dcMiilitAt^ ' poli of Jmmaj m, 

A itHigiMit fMir ol lii* iiiifiMMrcNis iimmcImw wtsidi tmm iraot Hm to 
tiiiio iMiin nodi# by giMmlNnni of HJf. Gov«fiiiiM»t ivoiilil |»cttet% 
that tibey )b«i^ that tiu^ a diatliictkiii is alm^y adM^ 

and also that Iheir ia tofaid to the * aoplhtlatioD ' of Gcmany does 
not really dilhrr liom niMefit Wtleoii'a hut if w are to produce a decided 
ef ect on Contiiieiilai ofkte it h mfe]^ deelimhie to losni ottr pdity in a 
few aancte sentencea jBch could be teactiialfy npthdnced tinofn^^llt 
the cWlieed world. 

It is not to me to foggeet the mode in whkh sec la statement ahonld 
be made. An answer to a question in Parliaineoh br to a deputatkm. 
would pfot^ly be convement fof such a purpoea 

f 

• # (No. 2) 

^ Loko Lamsoowms to Mb. 


Private, 

My dear Animvn, 

You told me I might send you a 
I thought might be put to H,M O. in etil 
The wording couki no doubt be 
thmk the moment inopportune. 

You wilt ;!see that I have iefyilb, 6 
This t>«N:ause I realise the forte ^^our obj 
of any particular country as jfmking in 
If % ParUamentary question is tiia 
c^portunity of saying something of thc' 
misrepreeetitatiom of our war aims ? 

You are. it seems to me* sure to receive 
long, and I should be greatly reassured sf 1 
rmte sei ae tkM opportunity for mailing dear 
with which I have deaJt, 


1917. 


of qoestkni which 
Here it is. 

1 am afraid you will 



aims) quite vague, 
singling out the claiiia 
the rest 

, could you not mahe an 
•ort in reply to pacihst 

ithm* peace overture before 
that you would at any 
attitude as to the points 

YOUfl dFC. 


{Bmdmm to N«. 

T# mk MM. Gmmmmmi 

Whether In ordM meet tim fsMmi^' 
stiii»% 'tnade to the cl>|ecm with, which 
11*11. m prepared to 'Sta'le— 

(I'l that they do' not enei to. heinf about the: diwCrnctioo m diamember- 
meni 0 I ellher of the Central ffhmm.,. 


tts whkh are ood> 
country Is wafing war«. 


fa) that tlwy do not deabe to hiqf»oee upon those Powers any form of 
govwmmmi other than^ mat of thoir own choice ; 

fl) that they do not desire to destroy or paralyse those Powers as 
trading contmunities, but that they are determined to secure for this 
oountry, from sources upM which it can depend, an adequate supply of 
^e essential commodities ; 

(4) that they are prepared to examine, in concert with other nations, 
the grmt $mip of iofeniateal {goblems. some of tmmX ori|^ connected 
wfii qoistioii of the Ireedmn of the sea ' ; ^ 
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'Kftidt' 


.(5) lliikt QfiQii thte adIwwMowi ol cwr 

imtioaal ftmngmexit onclcsr wltkli atnplA opfM^ttiiikitiM muM be dKefi#!^ 
Icir tluft stt^ttaaeat ol iiiten&»tk»iiil d^utet by p«itc;«fbi niwm. end of eneb 
A jiatAre as to mabe it benealtAr impoasabla for any Power to a 

aoddoii war oatil an attempt baa been mack to bring abont a paacalnl 
•olutioii ; 

(6) that oar genexal aims in regard to territcj^ <|tieatlofii have been 
stated in bvoad otitbne* that we recognise that complete •ettlenient of 
these questioiis can be reached without fail M^^iaaioii, biit that ttich a 
— I — rendered impossible hyg ^relnsal of the Central 

f id a corresponding statement of the aims, which they 


discnssioci has 
Powters to put 
have in view. 


(No. 3) 


I- 




Mr, BsfpouR TO Loro Lansi>owne 


Prtimtc- 

My OSAJt 

I do not know t] 
matters. I rather thmi 
for what they are wortlt/ 
eficit from His Majesty's 
or by some other method 
(i) I certainly do not 
Germany, if by ' Germany 
properly belongs to the Ge 
the tnmsIeresKe of 
much of the historic Pol 
meat. But the Germ; 
evitable ambiguity into 
(a) A stxnilar ambi 
second question . 1 
to adopt fuU'blown Pai 
lorm of Government 




Foiueicjc OrficE, Loj^don, S.W.i, 

Thursday, a2 November iqiy. 

this IS added, m Mr. Baliaur’s hand* 
*'icta.ted y days ago but unhappily delayed.'] 

E? 

,thif i^*\,^isry suitable time for discussing f>eace 
■i!H,3eiid you the following ol)iservatian.*, 
varic^jtatements which you profK'»e to 
ment b)?^ue»tioii m the House of Lords 

the dostnictian or di.»meml)€Tm«nt of 
*j ^eant that part of C^tral Euroyie which 
people. I do not thmk, therefore, that 
"Srraine to France., or the reH;reatkii.i of so 
as IS really Polish* constitutes di*tii.eiiiber- 
ik differently, and this introduces the in- 
proposed amswer to your hrst question, 
y attaches to the proposed answer to your 
^y do not* for lucample. desire to mmpEl < Germany 
'mentary institutions ; but I do want to see a 
rlished in* say (German) Poland to which Germany 


wotild strongly object. 

These observations* which are true of Germany* may iurely be applied* 


' mntafets mutandis*' to Austria also. 

(3) I quite agree that we do not wish to <^mktoy Austria and Germany 
as * trading communities ' ; but nothing ought to be said which hanqpifi 
the attack on German commerce as a wm measure* or (if it should prove 
necessary) the threat of post-war action in case Germany shows hesiwit! 
to be utterly unreasonable, 

(4) As regards sea-power, it has to be observed : (a) that the phraii 
* frcM^om of the sea ' is extremely vague and is differently hit«f|meted 
by different Powers; (h) that the abuse of sea-power sl^M not be 
distinguished* eith^ in logic or in law. from the abuse of land-power ; and 
(c) that it k a subject whkli coocaros neotrmlt as much, or alm^ as much. 





mm * msM^e lsttxm * m 


m 


m 9 M ^MKr«to« Imi 4md4»A At mf 

Mllgareitts «l^ 

( 5 ) This . Ift«t cililcte aIko to ttihi» tet ill omm w% mm ttH hi 

Iskvoitr «>llt. 

P) 1 mm in gttsiml liineiRmcit Adth tlilft. tlunigh ixatin^ I might 1»* 
mdmmd to mAh® iwiiim i^aagm to ihm wording. 

Bid ym notto* ticmiislyixg that 1 mM at Ih® MantoCHi Moiim to«t 
to nay apwrh on Veniase A^th ropird to Ceimuay and Pmm tmmm ? 

I am not sure whether reported, but in «aytog it I had our con- 

vermtioji in ntind. 


Yours ®v«r. 
Aktuub 


Eau»oif». 


TH£J 


ANSDOWNE AFTEE 
AILY TeLECBAFH ' 


nuance 


i thari 


• f {No. 4) 

Manuscript Note made by Lori 

^ l^UBLICATIOK or HIS LETTER IK 

or November 29, 1917. 

I hiid for ?tome time l^cen mnxmm to givt^ 

I had more th.jm once presaed on Balfour 1 
I had left wit-h h:im. a memo- [docu'iuent No/I] 

I uffjed RwreK'jinty of fVrHiing Kwme mta 
cxmcisc' «4jntencci5i- f sei'it. him my draft^ 
for s^'ivi„ng edei:t. to this- Has repi; 
adversK! ; he dwell on inevitahie mxm^nity 
official 

Out interviirw tc*ok place on^c eve of y 
service on Monday,.** I agteed to aban« 
admitted it tjught ta? undctorabie 

therefurr p.rofK>«iie<.l to put my own- view betot« 
letter. HeiUd not dwu,*¥l« me.** 1 said 
i’wy thing misleaiitog or which i*i.ighl seem ut 
g,I#4ly hav^e shown htoi iny dmil, but that 
leave a.t y> that CM he to 

Bartltoge. m order that he :Uitight toll tm ii 
^ He asaentMl, aMiug ' 11; 

I showed my tottoi to Maidiiage,** Mm m 
Icmdatof qm$^km» ol pr incipto:. -itoiwirtM 

and woiM * do» good/ 

<M tim aSth I mw Mt. CSiMItoy and told him what had 

pasitd.. H# firtuaisd to tM hdiaa -to^ H# Ttowt. 'That eviitotog 

I mat Bitritoiaiii ih# BmmM hrn^, told 'htoi^ tha haalCMry <d: the. letter, 
aiMl ashed him to palitoto It ..In the: JM%*' Mm m mm agreed,, 

lie : H wan ‘a giPtol kittm* and that he would gi've it 
' {atromtoeuce/ 

** inpm. p. 3^4. 

** Kowftiitbeir ,:to, 

la iht hrti dralluf the MMt this eeateiice reads : * Be edhred no oppoalttoa 
to toh wWth wto 

*'* IHih was ea Kovember «7 fvliii ionl 'Haitltoge*! letter to ''iTh# ^Tirnm of 

i'l. 


y five pomta 
of doing this, 
re had disctiaeed. 
matter to a lew 
No. 1 ] as a proposal 
a a No vemitor. was 
i, and diflkrulty of an 

Tture after the I^rimfoee 
tkm to Farliafueut, and 
the GovemtnofiE I 
public to the form of a 
Sknaf OU9 not to puMiah 
the F O . that I would 
as he was to 
ahowtog 'the dtmft 'to 
letlief 'amtatoed any 
my thoughts/ 
'two not 


, tha'I 
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ExntACT nom ‘ tm Tam,’ Dsmam 1, 19x7 


II i« itaMt ttiftt tii« loilxyvviRf It Hit vi«w ei Kit 

Miij«8ty*8 GcminiaMmt witli regard to Lord lAiiidowii#*! letter :«- 

Locid Ijuitdoeriie in liis ietter sjK^e only lor liliiitelL Belm wrlHtig 
it lie did not consult, nor indeed hm he been tn with any 

memtier of the Governiaeot, Hit Maieely't Miiptert reedit^ It wtth 
much sur|»l8e at dkt everyone else 


Extract raoiitTBE 


Daily TELSCRAra 

1917 



or November 29, 


C<M>I»tN*I10» OF AlUES- WAR AMF 

LEiUr frmti Lord Lmmd&mns \ 

uiitor of The DaiIv XauiGaAFH 


To 

SiE,— We are now 
world hlh ever known 
infonned w^the killed 
total nuniberllL^en 
contmue to tdl 
lasting peace An^^thoii’ 
have aet ouraelves wii 
But those who 
war. who believe that. ii 
only in degree from ti 
if they too scan the 
indkationt that the 
The obstacles are 
reminded ol one of the 
not hesitated to pot forwi 
enemy have, though 
and have limited th«t 
of readiness to oegoti 
The force of the arg 
to show that we are stij 
which must come up f< 
Theae are. however, 
it if worth while to coi 
importance, with regj 
ramoteF 




tlie fourth year of the moat dreadful war the 
war in which, as Sir W. Hobertson has lately 
»one can be counted by the million, while the 
fd amounts to nearly 24 millions ' Ministers 
the horison in vam for the prospect of a 
lastinf peace we all feel that the task we 
accomplished. 

^^th horror to the prolongation of the 
on pi#cmgati(>n woold be a crime, dtffenng 
crimimiea who provoked it, may be eacnind 
hiciotisly S<^ the hope of discoveritig thefe 
not after ail be so hopeless as ts supposed 
'^formidable enough. We are constantly 
4s pointed out with force that while we have 
a general desert ptiofi of our war aims, the 
iy ciialknged, refused to formulate theint. 
to vague and appaiently instnoere pfoleasknis 
us. 

It cannot be gainsaid, but it it directed mainly 
from agreement as to the territorial questions 
element in connection with the terms of peace, 
means the only questions which will arise, and 
ter whether there are not others, alsci ol hrst-rmte 
U to which the prospects of agreenumt are lem 


Let me examine one or two of these. What are we fl|dttiiii lot I 
To beat the Germans ? Certainly. But that is not an end in Itsell. 
We want to indict signal defeat upon the Central flowers* not mt 
mere vindictiveness, but in the hope ol saving the world from a rismiMiet 
of the calamity which has befallen this generation. 

What, then, is it we want when the war is over f 1 know of no beltet 
formula than that more than once made ate of. with imlvifial appsoiml» 
by Mr. Asquith in the speeches which he has from time to time tMvered. 
He has repeatedly told his hearers that we are waging war In order to 
obtain lepatmtimi and security. Both are mmmtiMl but ol the two seeaiity 
is perhaps the more indkqmnsable. In the my of repaimtion much can 
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M 4MM Iw Mcno^ilMhML k«t ttMi mam mm to «Bid» cooct iS tito 

mvtgw of todte war aMWt fldl idiort of cowidtoMMH, and fail to aaato 

It »a*y. » >w ww. 

to poMfleto to auto teawaaanda tot «to iaevttaUe ncoaptotaaMwof Ow 
n^tantion if U* aaoirfty aioaled ia. ImmaBly ^Maitoig. cmutote. To 

mi tilt mr ^ frttt tdbykiniweiit ; to firvvtiil tiio 

amt n{m^pr di^dm woitM be * frmter adbimtiiiMtt milt 

Tbii B: 01^ avowed and tbe magnttiidt of tbe imt ouiiioil be 
exaggemted Far. jiifft JAbis war haa been more drtedlttl tliaa any wav 
in bialary . io we may wmtid tbe next war be 

tbit. Tbe {imwtititt^ of actence for |>tir|ioeei of 
liiiely to stop itort. Moel of na. however, 
pomible to impre poatoiity afiliiflfl Ibe repetiliQii 
that of tax^ If tbe powtri will, ititder a soktna 
to sotnaxt llitire disputes to i^itration. if they 
pobtiad|r and ecooofmailly. my one of tbcir 
ente^Eto such a pact, or to use their joint 
the purpose of coercing a power wtiicb 
wdi. indeed, have traveled far along tbe road 
We are, at any rate, right to put aecufity 
dem.iiftd,s, md it is not ttnii«i.iimactory to note 
to foe complete unanimity upon this pmnt. 

In his »pe«:h at the banquet of tbe 
fOib, President 'Wilson spolce strongly 
" A um vera.il association of 
foemg begun either coutra.ry to 
full submiiSKm of the cause to 
iMm in tbe same year 
Main Committee of the Reichstag, used 
' When, m after tlw- tenainaiion of tbe 
t'ts horrible tkvastatioti of blml and 
will gi.> the cr’y for afreementi 

pre%«t, so far m ;ti huiiMiiily pio«ii>bie, tbe 
ea^taaifophe. Tins cry will ^be: m mrong and 
to a .twsult. , Cieriiija«y wdl bauoiimbly 
mtiwiipt. to imJ a practk'fti m^Jutiosi md 
fmUmMtm/ 

The Fa.|iMd Mole to iba 

tbe immt mnk^ ■ 

■*' 'TbS' iwtalsiitob^ of. tiimi 

tbi iimelta to be wttM. bpiiNil my teto eliber to subiiiit 

Kiitofwaitia^ dHaymliS to m ito awtoda.* 

This loipsttoa immkaSmdy mks&mnd by the Austiiaix Govern* 
mim% wb&db' dwdami that .it was emmimm of tbe .imftottoitoe for the 
^ pmm of Ibb^ iiietoid: .ymi^imd by Hie vk., * to 

submit totomattonal diapata .aibitraitofi/ and that It was 

.p<tfiKfect to mtor toto :toWlkitbtol this .pvapasal, Bmlm 

lanfitifS' wai. 'Wd by Bm Aiwlia-^Mntigarte 
Mbditif,, in bii dwilget^^ mm^ at Budapest m October, 

wImmi be mewttoaed an on* nl tbe * top da n miital beees * of peace tbal el 
* obllgntory totonmttoiud arbttoaitoii/ ^ 

In bi» d«i|mtob covering tbe Allied Koto ol Jan. to, tot 7. Tr, Ballottr 
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t of Hio "titfili itMittlil' 'to q. • 40^0140 .piOOO' Hki 

OQIM^ticlll tfajlt 

* Bdbiod iixtoniotioiiiil low and behiitd oU tmty lor 

fMHOvoiiili^ or limitiiig iKMtilities aomo lono of Intorootiotiol Mctkn 
nx^t be devieedi which would give pmuse to the hetdlost eggfeoaor/ 

Such saxKctim would probably take the iorvf of ooerdoti applied iu 
one of two modes. The * aggressor ' would be Jlidplixied eitlier by the 
preasuxe of naval and military strength, or l^he deniai of coxnmefcial 
access and facilities. jPj^ 

The proceedin|S of the Paris CotifcrencP ateitJw that we ihoidd not 
shrink from sixchl deniai. if we were competed to use the weapon for 
purposes of self^&mce. But while a commercial ^ boycott * would be 
Justifiable as a wai^easure. and whild the threat of a ' bow>tt/ in case 
Germany should shoL herself utterly unreasonable, would lefitidlate 
threat, no reasonablll>an would, surely .^esire to destroy \ne trade of 
the Central Powers, tm^ey will, so to speah, enter into recogniJ^ces to 
ke^ tile peace, and do force us into a confikt by a hostile comb&nhdon. 

gal war is less ^ istly in its immediate results than the war of 
armed foio^^but it woul(l«;ertainly be deplorable alter three or four years 
of saxiguinaiyNil^ in Ike field, a conflict which has di^troyed a great 
part of the weaiw^-of the s^xld, and permanently crippled its resources, 
the Powers were toN^barkii^pon commercial hostilities certain to retard 

» patimis involved. 

‘^^urselves against the fiscal hostility of 
the recurrenc.e of the conditions 
ouCS^ found ourselves short of essential 
ahoweaScertain industries, and certain 
J 'jly under \ne control of our enemies, no 
'^,1^ to this reservation, that it will surely be 
of trade should, so far as our own fiscal 
• flow strong and uninterruptetl in its natural 
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the economic recovi 
That we shall bavi 
others, that we shall 
under which, when the 
commodities, because 
sources of supply, to pi 
one will doubt, subject 
for our interest that the si 
interests permit, be allowi 
channels. 

There remains the qu 
tive statement of these 
This statement must < 
desiderata of the Allies. 

Is incomplete, or that i' 

Mr. Asquith, 
language : 

* No one pretends tfiat it would be right or opportune for either tide 
to loxtnulate an ultimatum, detailed, exhaustive, precise, with clauses and 
sub-clauses, which is to be accepted verbatim ef tUeraiim, chapter and versug 
as the indispensable preliminary and condition of peace. 

' There are many things.' he added, * in a world-wide conflict iudh ai 
this, which must of necessity be left over for discussion and nsgotiatinii, 
for accommodation and adjustment, at a later stage/ 

It is surely most important that this wise counsel should be kept In 
iplnd. Some of our original desiderata have probably become unattaifi* 
able. Others would probably now be given a less prominent place thait 
when they were first put forward. Others again, notably the r^paratioit 
due to Belgium, remain, and must always remain, in the front rank, but 
when it comes to the wholeaaie re-arrangement of the map of South- 


of territorial claims. The most authorita- 
be found in the Allies’ Note of Jan lo. iqiy. 
lousiy be regarded as a broad outline of the 
t is anyone prepared to argue that the sketch 
y not become necessary to re^-eaamine it i 
at Liverpool in October last, used the follcrwing 
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cliicidi^tioii.wl^ teik 0I vitm 

Wm iH ikmm qmtiiiksm ooncern om AXU^ at mw^ as cmuttlhrsi, il 
M ai« to liavs «o 41^ CowmM for the purpose of a^taptiog our sti)tt(|gy 
in the fiehS to the i^er shliiili <levek>p«iieiite of the war it is fair to aamae 
that« in ^e matter of pftpi terms atso« the JJhes will make it their biisiiiess 
to examiuet aii 4 if oecemw to revise, the territorial reqoiremeots. 

Let me end by eapljk^ why 1 attach so much imikkrtaoce to these 
cocmideimtioiis. We a^pf^ going to kwe this war. but its prolofigatkm 
will min to the civilised world, and an infinite rddition to the load 
of hitman snlering whkh already weighs npcm Security will be 
invaluable to a world that has th^itality to profit Mit. but what will be 
th^ value c^phe blessings of peace to nations so eayposted that they can 
scarcely sKPch out a hand with which to grasp tl 

In my belief, if the war iAo be bronght to zjhmt in time to avert a 
wor||Pride catastrophe it will be brought to a cy|e because on both sides 


the peoples of the countries invc^ved realise 
long. 

There can be no question that this 
Germany , Austria and Turkey . We know be; 
pressure in those countries far exceeds any 
Ministers inform us in their speeches of ' 
the Central Powers ' to initiate peace 
House., Nov. q.) 

If the f>«ac€ talk is not more .f:'^uiat, 
m to enable His M,aiest'y 's GovcmiCent to t; 

IS probably to be found in th«^iSct, first, 
tolerate independent expressiona of o] 
Government has contrived, probably wi 
aims of the Allies, which were suppoaed 
Germany, the imposiGan u|x>n her of a for 
her enemies, h.er destruction as a great, com’ 
exei-uskm from the tree use. of the seas, 

A.n immmmi s.:tsmului would probably be 
Gen«:aii:y' *.f it were «in4er»/tood ; 

(i) that. w*e dp not. desne the .atmthdatiaij! 
Power ; 

(,a) That we do .not mmk impoae upon her p, 
mimt O'ther than that;' of their- ow-n choice 


^it has already lasted too 

f 

prevai^pHiffiexistvely in 
id doubMPmt the economic 
are subject here* 
1 * on the part of 
'Geddes at the Mansion 

has not been so precise 
seriously, the explanatioa 
rman despotism does not 
Id second, that th.e German 
cess, to misrepresent the 
include the destruction of 
of government decided by 
ial community, and her 



eti to the peace party lit 
I Germany m -a Great 
any form of govism- 


(5) That, except as a kfitimate war 'we have no desire -to 

d«ny to Geimany ' her place' amoitg the gmrnt coyimiercial comiii.uni'ties 
of the world ; 


(4I That we^ m te war m ‘Ovm., to examitie in concert 

'With other ^powete giottp ol pfObtomm. semie 'Of them of 

feceiit orlghEi* firhich art connocted wi^ the qwm^km of * the freedom of 
'th^ettaa'; 

.(5). That we are preparijd' to en.ttr into an iii.teniational pact under 
whldi ample t^qiortutkite would be afforded Uf the settlemmtt of inter* 
nibonal diiimtes by i w uc ofni meena. 

I tm un^ the hnimieiion dmt authority cemki he found for moat el 
IheeS' ' |w * * T*W^*“** ' in-'. fh * alyrve h n et were 
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mImtiL |x|^ (il. Aiwi ham hm aMk hf Whimi 

Hub qweitioii ol * tli« itmdxm oi the ms * vms aiiiofiiil 11^ itlieci ht 
the outset by our AnierjcMi AMh», The tewSte Is in iiSttbiiootHi ma, 
an^pmtM of mitiiy hjxxmhmm ioterpretatlcwts, end I doubt uhethir It 
wIB be eertously <x»iteii4ecl these n no room te fooitsble dlocmniofi. 

Tbut m uttemfyl should be made to brinf ipbout the Idud ol poet 
suggested in (5) it, 1 bdlove, common ground t|^ tibe beligmsili, tnd 
pfobubiy to ak the neutimi Powers. gU 

II it be once estabhriied that there are ii^L li^Moultiee 

in the way ol agf|pmefit upon these points, the political hodacMi might 
perhaps be scannelMth better hope if those who pray, but can at this 
tnoment hardly veu|||re to expect, that 16 e new year may brhsi us a tasting 
snd Imncmrabte peaim ^ ^ 

^ ^/our obedient servaiU ^ 

LawsE>0n^:':e.. 

Ijmsdowfte House, \ ^ 

The xn««Ett|||^^ quettiolliad takea {^ace on November 16. Mr. Baliour was 
r eporte d am tayin^l^/ The di||rnctlc»i of the Gernum Empire has oever heen a 
war aim of the Eatoi^ PowdL The destmctioii or injuring of German trade 
is not a war end : it and a moat legitimate war measure We 


leccytiisff fUUy that each 
stent which suits its 
Novembcar 17 . 1917 ) 


I be allowed to make for itself the govern- 
haracter and its ideals ' (T‘4# Tmm, 


Com mmu catimi should be addressed to the Editor tf hh§ 
Nimtstxxrm CsirrvsT amd Aftek, to & i2 Ormge Street, 
LeUesiet Sfuart, W.C.3. 
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Reactions are often salntaiy. bat tbewure liable to abuse, and 
the reaction against nnieteentfa-ceaturjRcotn^acency is surely 
beix^; carried loo far. Admittedly it was wmnoroas, and perhaps 
remunerauve, tdot to guU a credvloiis ptl^ into beheving that 
West African iiepoes aie expomsats o^h^ h%hes! ideak in 
sculpture and paiiding. But the jest is stale, and irratbn- 
afity, as exmpltbed by swwlry modeaxi cuEs in bterature and the 
iiroup Moveaaent in religion, in beeommg somewhat boring. 
Inde>^, the higb'peiests at dtaminee ate it more and more 
to persuade the rMng fen«r«Bee to show enthusiasnt f<a 
ncftoid cattnatt and m dM cowrae Hatote, as Montesquieu 
remaiiad alN»t «i 1^^ ai ecntamponiry society, 

wiB reassert, lunr saniy. 

Tito mai^ion againM denuonacy is, howew, a more serious 
mattfST, abtoe it tcnMdliM fioidbr tte future devdbixnent of the 
uhde biaaun race, add reverae the {wocess wherdqt the 

stMus cd iMUBlHBity bus bioi attaiaed. Bkdogistaiof the present 
day, tbdiib fat £rmi aoeqitmg all the exhmdoiis c,' Dwwin’s 

V0L.CXV~4ie.SM 38 s • 
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tbec^ry wiiidb wm popular lii the list are at leail agreed 

that evoliilioit muat the raw matmal of their mmk, and thore 
is among them an iiiereasmg to beleet that tiietameae 

is purposive in some way not yet fully appreciated. Many of m 
laymen, who have not a sclent^ repatatito to have long 

been impared to venture imich further in Am nmtter, and to 
believe tbat the human race has already y un to taJke the first 
steps in an evolution which transcends t]^(^o)ogical. Hitherto 
we have not dared to state that belid opei^, sinos we feared that 
it would be roughly tom to peces by the scientists. The new 
ph3^si€s, however, Wms to imply enr faith may be held 
without incurring \dkule from the latt^, and wewie thils 
emboldened to confab it in a world wM^ k d3ring for wkd of a 
faith. I am old enoiMh to remanb^ m days when one im 4 ;|o 
fuofess mechanistic detlTninism or be written down a fool. But / 
to read Bmst Haeckel\Miay is hke taidng a plunge into the 
Middle Ag^Nmd we cail^w almost imagine the Royal Society 
refusing to colbr its %fiiiowship upon a physicist on the 
ground that he ate not^^quedate poetry and the synoptic 
gospels. ^ 

The reader will, I ^mv^tand that, in what has been set 
down above, I have ilr, ilaking crude and unjustifiable 
deductions from quantmi veory the principle of indeter- 
minacy in atomic piiysicsXv>p^^o whi^must withstand a genera- 
tion of critkism bel<m thd^ jl be regarded as fully and correctly 
formulated. We are not^jre concerned with the shape and 
colour of individual lessee of the new physics, but rather with 
the complete jucture, of mxh each forms an infinitesimal though 
essential part, and whk^is already beginning to appear as the 
skilful craftsmen piece ^,^ether its components. 

Before the days of C| pemicus man was the spoilt child of the 
Creator. His earth wa% he centre of the whole imiverse, the sun 
was hung overhead fos the sole purpose of giving him warmth 
and light , and the starsi vere spangted over the sky to amuse him. 
Unfortunate angels wen: condemned to perpetual toil in moving 
these heavenly bodies about the firmainent for hk edification, 
and he was in every smy lord of creation. But, before Isaac 
Newton died, man had fallen from hk high estate. He had 
become an entirely insignificant speck of dust upon a speck of 
dust, so ephemeral that a single instant covers the time betwaon 
hk first appearance and hk final extinction. And now once moi# 
the sdentkts have broken up the mosak in order to construct a 
new pkture in whkh, altfaon^ man's pigteal exktence dwindlis 
to a thing d less and less importance, hk mind begins to play a 
larger and larger pmi in dedding the lines and coloimi of the 
universe. Fromnlativity phyaks a new gnostkism k emeiging, 
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ttui} .akkwiy it ym bmmm mt imlkk Urn tcsita* 

tiirely tilit mm may ultimate^ deprm the pbjrskal tmivmMe of 
its hmmm iu owlckid 

subject. To our nm^iiiniii aocestom the w«»rM was iiarely 
object. To iia it li|$ beec^ faurtiy sobjact, and, if thi^ be one 
end to which tluB woIe atmtkm moves, it cannot be otter than 
the apotfieosis of nm. who. when his world has lost ai trace of 
ot^csctivity . necessa^ \ has eternal life. 

1 do not put these mjiiggmtmm dogmatkally or as 

formukted by myself unaided. For they appear to be implied 
ill much of what has been writt^ by phjfsicists and philosophers 
of the ipsint day. It would, inde^. be r great exaggeratiem 
if ori| to say that^deas of this nat re are becoming the 
fompation of faith for many thinking n n and women of our 
time. Certainly, in a universe which. » known only as object, 
will ultimately drag us down with its o' i dissolution i-to a state 
of maximum entropy, there would appe x to be no ^ .oer meaning 
and no other hope. 

Evolution, in its btological aspect, ap’^jars to derive its 
motive power from material V ids to the production 

of a race of beings in whom aco' ^^tive ticiency reaches higher 
and higher development, till it jUlmi’ at .in the true Nietzschean 
superman wlio is the proprietor of a) th*^ wealth, and the husband 
of all the women, in th/ Vorld, " e "^est of humanity existing 
merely to be ordered about by him " 4e morbid wish to become 
a superman of this type is, of €Oun» ommon among thos<? who 
suffer from some physkal defect, or bo realiise that, deservedly 
or undeaerve<ily, they are regarded w th strong distaste by their 
fellow-men. It never affects those WiV feel sure of themselves, 
who are well occupied with useful and f^teresting work, and who 
are W:awi with many and. amdid frier it is extmndy rare 
mmm%g pure-'teed EngMumsi^ but cornr^m imong Semites and 
idts. who are prone to toagine dial despise them wh«m, 

at a matter of faict » tliose othm are not th, iking about them at alL 

llndnf tte conditions of the prcseii day the Nkttschean 
iftpetitum. to ailahliih and maifitaiii hia position , must persuade 
hit victlim, ifst, that uum hvm by bitad alone, and, secondly, 
that bread wiii mt be lorttemziing unless he is implicitly obeyed 
and bk Five-Year Fkn (or cof|wnirise Stale, or whatever he 
effcooios to eafl it| worshipped wii^ quari-religious huvour. Sue- 
m this policy necessitates Ae ruthieis destruction of any 
man who taiim obfecriim to its poss nmterialjsm, and gradually 
all freedom and all orighiaiity are elimiiiated from the human race. 
At the be^ywt fte stapmt period At 

the worsit wo i% to the juii|^ and tegiil to grow taia 
Thk at liia kmi k oifta^ and Fasaasiii aie emeu- 
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tba iupqw tli€ ia fd^eviiig tte 'fiim 

pairt id tlie has^m df the ivmr debts* siid Ite 
stiixess ia stuidfy ottiar tmMms, a Geaifat heki «t Hie 

peseat time would almost cisrtaixily be loQowed by a Sodaiist 
Administratioii. Aiid» aaiess some critical and maaiieit danger 
confroots the nalioo in the early part of the same disaster 
probably awaits m after an electkm held ^tfaat dale. The wmd 
' disast^ ' is not used lightly in this cmKaicm. For it most be 
borne in mind that those of us who arel^ioiitible for pixriridiiig 
security of occupation and a liviog wage for our fellow-citisens 
were weB aware in igtq that thf^nationa! finances would ulli* 
matdy and ineviti^y be reduced to a state of ruin b^ Govern* 
ment manned b^persons utterly mcapable of the 

afiairs of the naticm But no one allempted to foresta^pr to 
discount the comin^bjin. We all waited for the crash, ^^ing 
that un£oreseen\^ent might enable us to avoid it, or that 
the log^l^outcome o^Socialist administration might by some 
miracle be a^toed. I^the fulness of time, however, the crash 
came, and it isl^jdly tow expecti^ that the re-establisliment of 
the oonditjons plife ruin certain will not poduce an 

immediate panic, p^kulan^in view of the openly expressed 
intention of Sir S. Cr&|S hpd mhers who have lost their caste to 
introduce the ' spoils ' Jjrstin into our political life in full measure. 

It is, therefore, not imlLssible tha^ the complete breaktiown 
of civilised life, which, % Fe recent history of Italy, Germany. 
Russia, and Austria hasM^iwn, follows upon the destruction of 
national capital by Socia^ oi, wiU make starvation a very present 
danger for the workers. Clen and wromen will, as in the countries 
named above, be in douwt as to whether to-moirow^'s dinner will 
be forthcoming, and win gladly exchange personal and political 
liberty for anything appoaching material security. Thus any 
ambitious man, who c§n make them believe in his power to give 
them food, has an opportunity of enslaving the whole nation. 
This, of course, is what the Fascists count upon, and if the coming 
General Election is followed by a Socialist Administration, civil 
wax is almost inevitable. For, although the people of Englafid 
have, ever since 1906, been subjected to political iniluencas 
designed to destroy their manhood and their love of liberty, I am 
convinced that there are still enough of them who will not tamely 
submit to the domination of men whose whole outlook is utterly 
un-English and far more in accord with Semitic or other Oriental 
ideals. 

In this connexion we may note, in passing, the amusing fact 
that our local Black-Shirts are said to owe much to the support 
of a wealthy old woman who is conspicuous for the extremes to 
whkh she carries that flag-waving hysteria whkh, to the ua- 
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ediiaited. fe imtriotjiB*. We tee m iamwaae lortniwlavi^^^#^ 
penMd fit tlu» liiglit luuid of its owner to exaft 
until we, who have foai^t for En^^and. hide oor heacb in shame, 
and hy her left baiHl to foster ii» qnead of alien ideas loathsoiiie 
to every real En^ishmian and wonan. There u«, indeed, maaf 
people who, in their visctot and hatred of Conunnnism, give tduiir 
siippcnt to Faacism wi| 0 St realising that it is exactly the same 
tinng under anodMn m^. I have given cueful and proloi^ed 
consideratioa to the matter, bat I still fail to perceive that »ib- 
mitting to Sit O. Mosley would be any less a degradation than 
submitting to Sir S. Cripps, otHceversi. For my part I may say, 
if T*am fopmce penmtted to use the vemacnkl', that I would see 
them holm in hell first. Ii|#eed, if all goes wdQ, I may. 

Jim policy of the present Government not seem likely 
to avert these dangers. Its much-advwJl^ Slum Clearance 
Scheme will certainly not help it at tbs diRing GeneraUBketion. 
The principle of that scheme is that peo{» who inhabffgtims are 
necessarily in some way of peculiu mkiit ^aaviag reward. 
They are to be rewarded by being gi^ largely at the 

expense of those who, by their own effwts!? time hitherto avoided 
becoming slum-dwellers and who uomgasW result of the added 
burden, will be depressed just a the level of modest 

comfort to which they have attainfif. But the Conservative 
Party must, indeed, be niisophistk^lM if it imagines that, by 
this policy, it will be able to porchille' a single vote from the 
quondam slum-dweller. For, naturallf 'khe S^iaiists will make 
a higher bid. The Conservativira will r|»t even get the votes of 
the building-trade workers, wlm, as expipeoce of State housing 
schemes has repeatetSiy shown, get »vmy' with the' Ikm’s share of 
the pttmder. For they will never forget that it was Conservative 
infiuence which put an end to ^ glorioes era of Dr. Addison, 
when Great Britain was handed over to the haildhig trade to be 
sacked, tboogh Mr. Chunberiain’s hoasiaig subsidies restored 
to some eXf<mt right to kiot, yet evfin those reduced' sources 
of uiKamed incremtmt were cut off withfo a few years. The half- 
hearted attempts at p«4itieal oomiptlon made foam time to time 
by the Cmtserratfves are itefdy whim oHnpared with 

the full-blooded bifoeay of litt SoeWfots, and it is doubtful 
idie'diier the foitner have ever gained a sln^ vote deliboate 
dlffioiiesty. 

Mir. loot's agricxdtoia} {X^, of oourse, prepares the 
groimd equally well for efther Fucism or Commanism. It mmt. 
however, be admitted that the Government's Unemjdoyiaent ffiU 
undoubtedly tends to restore poBtical stability, i&we it set re to 
a osrtaln extent'fo draw a (flMlnctkm between the deserving md 
th« UB&warvinirr &tt. rekiiiMr a broad rdew ol die matter, one fo 



forced to tlie lutwekonw ooadtuwMi tJkid « Socialitt Govenui^ 
wiU pos«3)ty be in oEBce witbin tn^o years, and tbat sm du>& tibea 
have to £^t tl» FiocbAa sddUba a few montiu, uwb an attcra^ 
by Socialists to use ^ armed forces of the Crown to sniq^ma 
Fasdsm would readt in dtaos. , 

In conddenng this question of dvil warafamat the Fascists in 
this country, one ib at the outset confttm|Nl with the questioii 
whether there b xmtlly any valid reasonflf whJiing to foeserve 
poiitkai libcnty. Democracy has certainly faited to prove itself 
an efficient or dignified method of government, and b undoubtedly 
an extremely difficult ^tem to preserve, since it continuously 
engenders t^ micra^ which are most fatal to it. It ^Ibely 4o 
be but a mmoiy wfihin the next few wars everywhere miippt in 
England. V 

In the earlier part V thb essay I endeavoured to show n»lim 
for preseinng individuviberty in order to render possilde further 
evolutionar^S{nogress. l^d, in tl;« narrower and natk>nal aspect 
of the case, t^li| is mor^o be said for the policy of maintaining 
a democratic Cora^^tio^ Many arguments in favour of doing 
so will occur to theVadjrXBut I would add one which, though 
of doubtful logical c^ncj^ lbs in actual {uactice srune vahdity. 
Engrained in our natidi^ ^he love of sport. And sport may 
defined as the endeavour toVo superlatively well something which 
b extremely difficult, ofiem no hope of ulterior gain, and b 
beyond the capacity of otheK^eopie. If thb definition b accepted, 
our reputation as sportsiu^ would be seriously lowered by our 
failure to preserve politicaMberty in England when it has vanished 
from every other country™ the world. 

But whether logic ana reason pronounce in favour of fighting 
for freedom or condenm such action as irrational, the fact remains 
that we are going to fight for it. The most patient among us have 
a conception of a point beyond which we will not endure the 
aggressive insolence of any man, and the Fastcist appears to be 
approaching very near to that limit. So long as the law deab 
efiectively with such persons, peace w'ill be maintained. But if 
the law fails to do so, there will be war. 

It would appear, then, that a veiy grave responsibility rests 
upon the Government of the countiy in thb matter. There must 
be unceasing vigilance on the part of the Hcnne Office, so that 
not even the slightest infraction of the law escapes punishment. 
It may be necessary to put the bw into motion against C<Hn- 
munbts and others, who have not hitherto been deemed worth 
powder and shot, merely in order to maintain the principle of 
impartiality. The fiuntest sign of weakness or hesitation tm the 
part of the constituted authorities would precipitate a ronfilict 
which would qukbJy get beyond their control. If existing 



poirm are im^kqmm, new pK^ims niiiat be obti^ned bmi 
Parliament witfamit ddlay« Mvm it tbe Govmtiiieiit, where the 
nec^ty ajfiaes» acts pimiptly and fearlessly, it is by no means 
carlain that its utmost efiorts will succeed in averting civic strife. 
For. in scane instadim it will be deaUng with persons whose 
motaJ are of impenetrable coarseness and thielcness, and 
who can only be broaA| to reason by punc tui^ in their physical 
hMes. Young profesflii|^ boxers frmn Wfaitediapel are extremely 
fearless when hammering Communists ignorant of the art of 
boxing. But it is by no means certain that they would face ire 
with equ^ gallantry. IndeeS, recoUection of certain mstances 
wl^h under my notice, udien serving 4n the ranks of the 
AnmMlflnng the war, leads me to doubt it.^ 

^p^um up the whole matter, it is unfojimately true that the 
situation presents certain dangers whi<i||Kiay be^me criticaily 
acute if the Socialists gain a majority at t® next Genuflection, 
as may well be the case, since the ConsJkrative £0^ is a past- 
inaster of the art of swinging the pendMim. 'BM it is useless to 
go out to meet trouble, and for the pj^nt i^R^clearly the duty, 
no less than the interest, of every l&ni^ijman, who wishes to 
keep his country free from alien isfiu||lces, to support and 
encourage the Government in its tarn or administering the law 
firmly and perhaps ruthlessly. The danger may then pass, the 
septic infection being absorbed and neutralist in the great 
liealtliy body of tradition and commo#»sense w»hich constitutes our 
E;ngknd. At the same time, it would"* ' wly be unwise to neglect 
to have the risk underwritten. In the case of a ship which, it is 
anticipated, may be scuttled, I am inclined to think that the 
insured risk would be considerably re<iuced if the imderwriters 
were to let it be understood that the man who opens the seacocks 
will have to face something more than crosMxamination in the 
court . 


Austin HonoKSOK. 
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Never m tbe wbok course of moder^ history-- 4 hat is> duiii^ tlie 
last 150 years — ^has mace been more desirable than ; aifii 

yet never during tli trmicndous peiird has the woronWar * 
beai so constantly our lips. Wherever we turn we hcOTi^he 
whisper of war ; it hM in our ears as once did the name of 
' Satan.' Mt is the ob^Vion under which we live* the incubus 
which mhaohs^u’ miner. A nightmare world surrounds us, in 
which we are tool^mfied V awake, lest the phantasms of darkness 
should take uponi^j^sel^ tangible forms and strangle us in 
their insanity. BeiB 5 ta*k>laier, it may be considered that I am 
not an impartial witik^. t That, having been trained for war, 
educated for it, girt romtdund about with its idea, I am of ail 
people the least likely to caJL' out this devil. If so, 1 disagree, for 
as a physician is best qualihed to discuss medidne, and a surgeon 
surgery, so should a soldierJ^ at^ to talk with authority upon 
his life's work. 

First, I want the reader to realise that war in itself is a force 
which is ndther good iwwr evil ; it is a human activity which, like 
all other ^ich activities, depends for its goodness or its wickedness 
upon the goal set before it by the mind of man. To anathematise 
war is to sink back into witchcraft ; to outlaw, to exordse, or to 
lay it under interdict is to delude ourselves with spells and rely 
upon the barbaric invocations of the sorcerers. We cannot 
exordse a human activity unless we first exordse ourselves, our 
minds. Burnings, drownings and rackings, carried on for centuries, 
through their insanity stimulated the insanity of witchcraft, and 
it was not until the human mind could think sanely about this 
moral pestilence that sorcery grew thin and ultimately faded 
away. It was the light of reason, and not the magk of ignorance, 
which accomplished this miracle. 

Love is a human force, and, like war, it can create and it can 
destroy. It is the foundation of our lives, yet also, like an 
earthquake, it can shatter them. It is not in itself good or evil, 
but poworftil, full of energy. It can make the happy home or 
the degraded courtesan. Can love be exorcised and laid under 
interdict ? It has been often attempted, and has invariably led 
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^ Aid '•<> ‘liitfe bat 

if m attempt to do so wo ohall imtkw oar aitd stiall 

linfyia»|^ . Id A billdt Art« ftfid IB tbo tOd OflT Spe&l Will 

recott oiar mm boiits. 

Better abaiaioii tMs m$y and phAtitaamal way ; better strike 
oat on that narrow and more (tiffioilt path of sdl^atroL It 
is civil workers, aiidMot I and my like, who make wars, and 
though wars are lou|pBwtth weapons they are generated by ideas. 
As long as we are not masters of oar thoughts, as long as we are 
controlled by oar emotions, as long as we are swayed by the herd 
spirit, as long as we refuse tX> be free individuals, self -controlled. 
cfeativeAen and women, so long will wars continue, whether 
soldig^^ armed with g^hes or with broo^tkks. It is human 
\mMR sanity which engend^ wars, whii:M:reates lust and which 
ev^ves witchcraft. The mob is alwtt|# latently insane if not 
actually so. The panacea for war Mflelf^knowledprand self* 
control. When the individual once a|nn cmerg^^rom out the 
amorphous mass of greeds, wonders, murs. str^jglings and hypo- 
crisies. which we so often mistake fo^vilis^fl^. then will a new' 
ideal be born and with it the civtlisafion*fm|^hich we all yearn. 

There have been nghteous wars ^ as evil ones, because 
this world is inhabited by both thm ri^teous and the wicked. 
There have l)een wars of creation m well as of destruction, and 
wars of itineration as well as of sub|i]gation. Ruskiii, a great 
individualtst. a man whose ideas darned into millions of brains, 
a peace-lover and an artist , once said before a gathering of young 
soldiers : 

'We talk of pejice und leaming , «nd peace and. ptenty. and of pcaot and 
civiliiMittOR. : 'but I lovntd that those wem .not ttie: iifnrd# which the Mniwp of 
Hiitory coupW 't.ogetl*ei' : that, <m bar hpa. the wiswpds wer<j“~-p«aice, and 
lUid md death ^ I ieMa,nd, .in brief, 

that all graat natkim learned the of word, and ilxenfth of thought. 
m wm that th^ey wtm nourahtd in war ; and waaibed. by paaca ; taught 
by wm, and deceivisd. by^ peaw , ttaiiied by war, and bttrayed by ,p©ace ; 
III a. wwd. that they w«ri? 'born in war, and ffx|ilr«d in pmet . 

^Again he saM : 

'foil .UMy imaiinc that your mmk is wboiy ftweigii to and leparate 
f?o*n mifu*-. So ,fir litsin Wt, all the .iilil. notidis. .»irt» of peace are 
lintnded on war ; no giml art mm yii mm m earth but among' a 'natlw 
of pcildMi. Tbm hr no mt a aluipiiavd .pacfla, if 'it remainii at 

pmm. Them la no art amanir nil agiknltural people, if tt iinxialas at 
penoa. Commatna iv haraly conaWlaiit wiHi gne art ; but cannot pmdiice 
it. Itoafactmiicii, imly :ia nnj^ it : but invartahty dmtmya 

whnfpvnr atdte nl it nnlit. IInM: li .iw great art powidbk to a natloti 
bat that whicli k baaad nn bnftla 

Tkim may mm to mi tlrtiiin woi^ lor tiiey . Bat 

wlw^t kind d war ? Is the questiofi we ibo^ m or wdlwsa. 
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Certainly not a war lire Hie last one* and iMt Ii deinitely 
answered by tbe peace wbicii has followed the war» the afe M 
which we live. Here we can see no art, only a bastardlsa^m of 
art : mechanised negro noises ; sculptiifes which biiiig out all 
that is bestial in men and women ; pictiires which only appeal to 
the intellect by perplexing the imagination, and a literature largely 
written round a diseased psychology : ^ dissolution of art, a 
sinking into the mud of the macabre jPoe grotesque and the 
animal. 

The war which Ruskin is referring to is the war of the hero 
and of the heroic. He pours out <iis wrath upon what he calls 
‘ the rage of a barbarian wolf-fiock,' the herd or mai^stniggle. 
The surgings of con^ripted labour ju|l as much as of%spscript 
soldiers horrify him. w^cause they crush out frtsedom and 
— the individual is ODL^frated in the mob. To him a nobie war / 
is a war^pf individuartsplf-sacTihcc as well as of national self- 
defence. iVia^ldieis ale men of faith who are willing to sacrifice 
their lives for ahrfeal ant pot merely risk them for a better li ving : 
who fight for Go<hwr for i^ason, or for freedom, or for what they 
beMevc to be righteS|§ ; not men who buy the masses with gold, 
and by promising thSk mpre gold seek to gain yet more gold for 
themselves. ' w 

We see, therefore, that war is not only a product but a reflec- 
tion of vrhat we call civilisation. If a civilisation is sensual, 
greedy and selfish — that is to say, if it is diseased — there are but 
two alternatives : either each individual man or woman who is 
girt round by it must cease to be greedy, sensual and .selfish — 
that is, must wrar against the diseases which inhibit him or her, 
and which through the individual pollute the mass— or else, that 
corrupted civilisation must be wiped out by war itself. I-et us 
remember this : civilisations arc always crashing, yet civilisation 
goes on seeking to establish the freedom of the individual, spiritual, 
intellectual, moral and economic, in an ordered, cultural whole 
which we call the State. Freedom does not mean doing what we 
like or living how we like, but doing what wc believe to be right, 
and living in the faith that before us rolls a better world to be 
conquered. 

War, using this word in its common meaning, is not a disease, 
but the climax of a disease-^the fever begotten by a poison. As 
a friend of mine well puts it : ' Moral disunion produces discon- 
tent, discontent equals potential war; therefore the of 

moral disunion within any society will equal the potential of 
war within that society/ There we have the whole matter in a 
nutshell. Discontent, in some form or another, is the cause of 
war , and if discontent is noble in nature so will war be noble ; and 
if ignoble, war will fdlow iitit. 
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U «« wi^ td dtetiMto «*r w nn»t tom te dkcoateot. mdiich 
at bot^ is a moni jpcolate. A bimdrcd y«an ago fborau 
Csrlj^i one («f «ar greatest proiAets. wrote : 

Cftll ft tiiAt a SociDty . . • wiiere tliere is no longer my Social tte 
extant : not so mndi as tlie 14ea of a commoD Home, bnt only of a conaiiimi 
overcfowdod Lo<ifi!i|-tionse ? Wlmre eacfe, isolated, regardless ol kis 
iieigb.'bours. olntcliei «d||||||| fae can get. and cries * Mine I ' ^and calls .H 
Peace, becattae in tbe cti^Lrse and ciit*throat scrambK no steel Imtves, 
b«t only a ^r cimninijer St, can be employed ? 



And after this htindred years has elapsed, I turn to an American 
historian, Jlr. Hofinian Nick^son, the friend I have just quoted 
ays ; 

being able to j^fcvent future wars. Europe cannot even put 
to the last one ; the Franco-Geima n c^ h is as dednite as over, 
the only diderence is that for the moment waged with intrigue and 
gold instead of bayooeto* and high exploaivUir 

Between these two quotations, the hrsU^blishe^ 0 i 1833 and the 
second in 1933, lurks the period whjflb call ‘ Western 

Civilisation '-—an age of coal and stoim, jjlmung power, fear, 
greed, strife and h5;pocrisy : an age in whi|K faith foundered and 
gave way to law, in which religion ifpkced by nationalism, 
worth by wtjalth, and in which law bal led to chaos. 

MateriaIl5^ this age was and still is an awe-inspiring one : 
an age of titanic stnigglings in a spiritually blind night. It is 
the age of Darwin, of Marx, of NietiG^e and of Bismarck : an age 
of great demoniacal men followed by chaotic multitudes which, 
lacking faith in God and in themselves, can for a time only be 
kept in leash by fanaticism and emotionalism. For the fniilkma 
life is sterik, uncomfortabk and dangerotEis, and so, to coimolidate 
nations, hate between nations is introduced as tlie aB-compelling 
Satanic force..., .Becaw- of foreign, terror a nation is kept in a 
l^udo-peace at home, and whim war eventually comes, as in 
these cireumstanci^ it .must, under tike hypnotic power' of orator 
and IVess, massed tmikuhi lad cm lanatkhm sink tnlo the lowest 


dipthi ol animalism, and lor no indivyiital twicm tear each other 
tO'pkcei. 

From 1871 onwards we enter the WorM War epoch, for no 
sooner had lurMiie^ Geimany than pc^tially the 
World War began Ha^ohalkm was now in the greater part 
consolidated, and to il wit added a fcmeral industrialisatiim. 
For just a hundred years these istands of ours had bmm the work- 
shop of Europe. Until 1815 markets were insigniitant, but, 
thanks to the ravaf^ of thi^^ Wars, thiqr soon dun- 

lUiiMlid Suropi. fhan wt im about to scour the work! lor raw 
madiuito Cto indusIrM progress was amaemg, an#, thocid^ 
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s^iiUc^s f«ii 4 a&liiii for the haitm and his serf replaised 
hy the maimlacturer and what has bean ealtod his wage^ikve*^ 
that is to say, a worker nominally free, though i» actuality bound 
hand and foot by an economic S3fstein which offered hiin no alter- 
native between mass-work {loss of individuality) and starvation 
0 OSS of life). In these years social disc^ent, with its inevitable 
resultant political agitation, was sown dragon's tiseth in our 
civilisation. ▼ 

After 1871 there came a change. German coal, fertilised by 
French gold, just as the gold of Bengal seixed by Give had 
fertilised our coal a hundred years earlier, started C^rmanji off 
on the ^th of industrialisation, and soon brougmii^er into 
competition with cwrselves and otiilf countries. A pl^iod of 
intense activity is entered. To protect her infant 
tures Gi^many cntrel^ed them firmly behind tariff walls, and 
then froSS^er econoric castles she sallied forth to capture the 
markets of tf^^rki. Mn their turn these economic strongholds 
demanded amm^to prtUect them, armies which without firing a 
shot can become mLmidaSie instruments of diplomatic aggression 
To shoot a man andlyen go through his pockets may be called war 
and plunder ; but is\iot\ t equally an act of war to achieve this 
same end by holding hiimup with an unloaded pistol ? Yet one 
is called ' barbaric and the other ' civilised * ; such is the 
hypocrisy upon whkh the generation which preceded the World 
War was fed. 

Meanwhile, competition between European nations forced 
them to seek foreign sources of supply ; and so it happens that 
between 1875 and rqoo we see one of the most extraordinary 
movements since the days of the Crusades. Africa is overrun 
and becomes a satrapy of Europe ; the Pacific islands arc swal- 
lowed up and the tentacles of the European octopus creep over 
eastern, western, and southern Aria. In these few years we 
acquired 4,754,000 square miles of territory inhabited by 
88,000,000 people ; France 3.584,000 square miles and 37,000,000 
pee^le ; Germany 1,026.000 square imles and 17,000,000 people ; 
whilst Belgium, 11,000 square miles in extent, annexed the Congo 
toritoiy — seventy-seven times her size ! 

We may call this ‘ brigandage ' if we like ; but if we do, do 
not kt us be obsessed by this word, and do not let us use it as 
wc would an anathema, for if we do we shaB be swept off our 
reason and fall back upon witchoaft, with its spells and incanta- 
tions. As Prometheus stole the divine flame from heaven and 
brought it down to mankind, a flame whidi could create, trans* 
form or destroy, so did we Europeans cany into Africa and Ask 
the power of industrialisatimi which was far from beiiig loleiy 
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a box. If any <rf m iiMgtoe that In Ibis ife it ii pcw^ 

to aocompliali good laitiiOiit any evil miiltiiig, tlw, in my 
oj^nion, 0m pfcf«r plao® iw^ in thia world, but the next. 
We me toM tbat Gteiit died for us ; yet bow many mnocmit 
people have died bfarvible deatbs because He dM so ? To sucb 
of us as are Cbristkos. do we wish that He had renounced His 
sacrifice so that these |||b might have been avoided ? To all of 
us, whatever be our fi9t. surely it should be apparent that to 
us inite and imperfect beings tharc can be no right without 
wrong, and no wrong without^son^ right. This is not only one 
of |be iB^rageries of life, but one of the profoundest problems in 
war.. ^ 

Wbdn the war came i# 1914. what manner of war was it ? 
l^^^jp^answering this question, let us rci^mber what form of 
l>eacefulness preceded it. Since 1S21 ^Wpad been a m*ace of 
gigantic construction. Based on sdenc?JY^ich in its tM^ springs 
from the rational faculty in man. induwy had tnanMorm^ the 
world and was daily transforming it. mt had jjlAled the world 
with invisible chains and was fast cans<»atinam into an economic 
unit, commerdaily an interdependent whoJ^F Out of this evolu- 
tion a new form of democracy emerged-w-a timocracy based on the 
ignorance and emotions of the masafs. As the franchise was 
extended, as trade unionism and socialtsm arose, the bourgeois 
oligarchy, which had replaced the aristocratic Governments of the 
eighteenth century, began to crumble, power passing from the 
industriahsts to the workers and thinkers, many of whom had 
suHered under their mie The result was an outburst of humani- 
tarianism. of unbalanced emottonalism. of hysteria, which, in 
place of flowing into the new and as yet shallow clmnncls of 
economic internationalism., rush^ed. Into the deep gullies and 
ravines which a bund, red years of natbiiaitm had cut here, there* 
and' ever3Mbere ot:i the ccni'tintnt of Europe.. 

The retuil was a twofold <me : a pseudo-internationalism 
which m class againit ciaiw--4he poor against the wealthy— 
and an ewmmm wych sil^. natiofis against etch other. 

At the world wa» ow»tiluled in if 1:3, two wums onfy seem to 
fjave been open to its dvffijied .uatioinhHaji^ inlemai iwofu- 
tions or exteniai w»i». To' 'limt y obviously 'the hrst. 

mesmt actel. fact* war— that 

m, mtefMiioiial imidtatde. When thB conflict 

came the whole of the luiniy of each nation 'solidified 

round sislf-pmsiwvatto imd* ttb a was fired agaimt 

its anemias. EiVMrytlij% upside down The ratimial 

faculty* which had bum the new industrial age* was, as it 
werst hy the wand 0I smie Unck magidasi transiomifii into a 
bouMaig* imottMiy. iffutioiiii beast vdiose one pmrpose w « to 
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destroy what simmm and hutastiy had haUt op. It wai m 
longer a qnestioii of defeatiiig armies and 
conception of wan— but of annihilating nations* of attaddnf 
man. woman and chiid^ of destroying manufactofiai and 
devastating entire regions. It was typically a war of the * bar- 
barian woli-floch.' 

The war was never won ; it coilap^ through exhatiitimi. 

This is one tmmm why it has not yet ci^rSi. The period which 
separates us from it is no more than a pause in hoitililies. No 
sooner was the Armistice signed, than the delirium of the war 
was carried into the Peace Treaties, the inner ob|ict of which 
was to min the world, not on the haphazard system I& orovbid 
during the war, but on a planned sys„^em in whidi twHctors 
set out systematicaili to destroy the vanquished by stra%Jinjg: 
them economically, thing which the war had shown beyond / 
doubt wik that the world and much of the so-caiied 

barbaric wfee economi^ly interdependent. This meant that 
world recovery' imp^T^iblc unless all parts of the world were 
economically strol^and j^ithy To maintain a starving Gei- 
many was to inocul^ e ev^' other nation with the microbe of 
starvation. Everywfi^re were the veins and arteries of the world 
blocked by taiilb. There^:ouM be no flow of trade, yet inter- 
dependence (kmands a free flow. As the bkxxi of distribution 
became congealed the whole economic body of the world began 
to rot . 

At the head of this system of world destruction stands the 
League of Nations, founded on the ideal of national seif-deter- 
mmation, when the one problem it should have been created to 
solve was intemationai economic interdependence. And what 
does self-determination mean in this economic age ? It means 
that each nation, however puny and weak, must become self- 
contained and seif-sufl&cient — baron in a wcU-stocked castle — 
so that it may be able to withstand the stresses and strains of 
war. And what does this lead to ? To garrison its ecanoink 
bastions and ravelins it must raise as powerful an anny as it is 
possible to raise. Thus we see that this search after complete 
national independence — self-determination — ^is but anotlier name 
lor the war complex, the complex which led to the World War 
and which, unless it is checked, must inevitably lead to yet another 
world conflict. Obscurely the League sees this. It sees that it 
cazmot continue to exist d there is another war. But it does not 
sec^-or rather, its members refuse to see— that if war is to be 
avoided the supreme problem is to eliminate its causes. Obviously 
these causes are to be sought in the present economic discootiml, 
and not in armaments, which are but the outward expies- 
tkmi of it To abolish weapons and leave the causes of war at 
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tti«^ mt. 1$ about as senijbte as to abolish §m b!%i4es axid leaw 
the causes of coufiiMpatiesis^ or to abolish surgical iustnui^ls 
aud leave the causes di pdiyrical disease. Do these people really 
thiuk that iiiaailuate wieapons can came wars ? No ; conse- 
quently diplotm<^ elaborated into the art of undispiised 

hypocrisy. 

A war is not a unless it is declared : an aggressor it a 
nation which waUcs its neighbour’s threshold like a burglar ; 
but if, Eke some crook company promoter, one nation ruins 
another, it has not aggress^, Weapcms are to be catalogued 
as aggrieve and non-aggressive and such Eke humbug. Why 
alii thi^l^pocrisy and hair-spEttii^ scholasticism ? Because it 
forrm^ admnabte smoil cloud under cover of which the nations 
opimanceuvre into strategic positiomfd^ the next war. True, 
the Geneva Disannament ConfeigQ^lias much ^do with 
weapons, but until it ceases talking a&Kt them it never see 
the causes of war, and what is so apmUing i^hat it does not 
want to see them. As it stands to-dw it is ngPiing more than a 
vast diaotic General Staff preparing JRr th^l^t war. 

Wliat sliould this League do ? It shq^ get back to sanity. 
It should cease in its attempt to twm ine whole wwld into a 
limited liability company, and in plfce it should get down to a 
job which is |x>ssible — ^the consolidation of Europe. West of the 
Vistula Europe has to a very large extent a common culture. 
It is in this area that wlmt we call Western civilisation was bom, 
and it is in this area that its existence is now threatened. Until 
tlie days of the Reformation the bulk of this area was a spiritual 
whole — a unity ; and the problem to-day is to reconstruct this 
area as a moral unity — that is, an area free from friction, free 
from fear, and free from the begetters of friction and fear : 
greed., jealousy, and hypoeri^. 

What does this mean ? Doai it mma that wt must ettabhsh. 
a new theoc,rtcy ? No,. It does not even :ineaji., that we must 
set out to astabtish a new iiioralily, but that we must first fashton 
a new economic body in which m mm mm fl<mrMi-4n 

fact, in a.'WW body lie new mmmlily will create .itself.. We 
must wuliite the, Almlj^ly . Whan He UMmdi the first humaii 
being, »o the i«fend ui. ‘ the Lord God feraed man of tlm 
dt^ of the grotxnd, aitd bfualhed into- Im .^noilrils the breath of 
ife ; mud mait became a ,:He .fiest took dust, the 

.material, as Hk foundaliun ; so mmit. we .start at the mateiml. 
end, fm to breathe a new iqiiitk felo the present economic system 
would produce chaos, and not a new file. 

So it happens that if fihe League, in the form of a tesgue of 
European tialimi. k mofe than an organ, of disruption, 

it fmwd tackle the at its econcmik end. First, 
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it must sqmmt oitt tlMi difltoltiai so tkmt mmmok 

int^epesiciaice may fain fttectom ; sucondly, it mmt teaw it 
to this ftieodmn to breathe into the Ami of material tbiiip the 
spirit of a new European culture. Europe as an emmoinlc 
Iteration — ^thsat is* a Euiope in which nations mne poitiai^ 
autonomous* controUmg th^ own affai||> and economiodly 
interdependasit (that is* working for tbemnnmoit good of the 
continent) — has a stupendous future be^Re it. If, stnce the 
Reformatkm* divided as she has been* Europe has been able to 
accomf^ish what she has accomplished* what then cannot a unitml 
Europe do ? We have behind us a vitality and an eneripv which 
no otha* quarter of the world possesses. We can look up<HJ 
Greece and Rome, Alexander and C®sarf*the magnihcence^the 
Papal Church* the wor^^^pf Gothic cultuie, the expansivenlfc^. 
of the Remissance, of the Reformation, and lastly 

the titankTWye of this u tssent industrial age. We do not lack 
power, but what w do lack is direction. Our power is squander- 
ing itself in intern^-'ine feiPis, just as the power of (ireece, and 
then of Rome* squal^.Ted ixelf It is like a mighty river whiclj 
has burst its banks is devastating the valkys and the fiat 
lands. It needs a new channel with stronger banks to contain 
it ; then its immense pent-dp energy can ^ turned to creative 
work. In place of devastating it will fertilise, and in the lands 
irrigated by it will sprout forth a new civilisation, not divorced 
from the old* but begotten by it. 

This economic remientation is* I believe* the fundamental 
European problem of to-day. There are other problems, but. 
so it seems to me, they all revolve around this one* If this one 
is solved* the greate^ cause of present-day warfare will be 
eltminated ; for when the nations learn how to co-opfjrate corn- 
mercially a far more contented state of peacefulness will be 
established* and though hghting forces will be maintained* their 
object will be to jwotect Europe and her civilisation in place of 
protecting each European nation against its neighbours. This 
pnoMem is in no sense a novel one* for in another form it is the 
oM European problem of the Middle Ages. Then religion was 
tntemational and industry* agriculture, and trade almost purely 
national activities. When the Papacy mixed these two incom- 
patitdes, discontent was created* and this discontent led to the 
Wars of Religion and the Thirty Years' War. This war period 
lasted for over a hundred years. It devastated Europe ; yet in 
the end eonioiiiics were divorce from religion and the disease 
was thrown out* The pariod which followedh--^ppr 0 xiimtely, 
from 1650 to 1750— saw several wars, but all of a IWted nature, 
their causes bdng purety political and focussed upon dynastic 
changes. Whole countries were not devastated, as they bad been 
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in the Thirty Yeaw’ War, ai4, feoeni% ifieaMDig, ti» dvii 
popnlatums were not modestwi. Then comes a change with 
indtotiialisation. Steam ikww begins— wry dofiriy at 
ttoite nations ecoootnicaJly, when into the onbryo of the present 
age is thrust the Napdeonk ideal of the naticat in arms, which is a 
national and political ideal. 

During the nioemmith century more and more is trade mixed 
with politics, as relSin had once been mixed with economks ; 
and, trade becoming rmre and more international and politics 
remaining national, once again do two incompatibles c«ae into 
contact and refuse to mix. * Discontent becomes virile, and as it 
grows jAr becomes inevitable, and so we find that so(m after 
the of the last c^tury Eun^ dips into a new war period. 
J^l^mk wars now repia<% retigmus wars, and these wars will 
im just as long as national politks^)^ intematumal trade are 
mixed tegether. Separate these, aiUNMw period aU^tdem will 
be established, in 1648 .the theory d the politidn freedcun of 
nations from Papal control became n fact ; jtnd not until the 
theory of a free econ<Hnic intermtkmilw^^ becomes a fact 
will another period of limited wari£re, aiJ^XMsibly of complete 
peacefulness, be established in Europe, ana such a peatx will make 
her once again the pivot of the worhf 


J. F. C. Fuller. 
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NAZI OR JUNlil^R? 

On February 27, 1933, precisely at 945 p.m, — he was careful to 
note the time—a young member of the Centre Party ' irried to 
the Reichstag, He had heard a rumou' that the GennivParlia- 
ment House was on fire* M^en he reached the square whir' the 
great building overlook 'ne saw assembled a crowed of sevetal 
hundred *f+onn TroopeSP- ’'^A'hey were standing there expectant 
and alert, fffit for any rfeognisable purpose, but clearly with the 
knowledge thaf an important es'ent was taking place. The 
chance observer therf presence there failed completely to 
understand the signff-'jmce^f it. and later, when he had read the 
(^kial account of the hre, olfared to give evidence at the Reichs- 
tag fere trial in Leipaiig ^But the court showed no desire to 
hear him. The evidence which he offered to give was not the 
only evidence that would have thrown light on a mysterious 
incident, but the cotirt showed no disposition to avail itself of 
any of it. 

In that trial the question whether Dimitrofl, Torgier, Popo 0 , 
and Taneff should l>e sentenced to death was really of secondary 
importance The most important matter for the court to decide 
was whether or not that act of arson was an integral part of a 
great Communist conspiracy against the State. German lawyers 
could not but read with amazement the comments of the foreign 
Press which paid high tribute to the court because for ‘ lack of 
proof ' it had acquitted four innocent men, whose innocence had 
been proved, German criminal law procedure is not, as many 
foreign critics apparently think, so fundamentally different from 
the procedure of other countries. What filled those who were 
familiar with that procedure with horrified resentment was to 
sec the daily scandabus violation at the trial of the spirit, and 
even of the letter, of the law. Any German with legal training 
could scarcely be less resentful of such open violation of the law, 
such public dtsregard of correct procedure, than of an unjust 
cmidemnatlon. Besides, was not one of the accused actukly 
sentenced to death ? The death penalty infficted on van 
Lubbe— sine lege^wM nothing else than a judicial murder. 

Those who have intelligently studied Pruaso-German history 
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mUi Mm- 'W baen ajilooisiied that Gmnan 
Jtiiticse iii0tit4 Mm beiwod the Feaciit 4 ic^ai<»aiii|», at 

once Hire ffmftly «n<J temm sobmk&tvely than dioae other 
pillars ol the State-“the army, tte great landoemiiig class, and 
the Protestant Chmrdi. The origin and development of the 
German State wm never such as to make of the German kwyer 
a social element vpitk^de in itself and the capacity to resist 
authority * 

Friedrkli Wilhelm T, the lather of Frederick the Great, hut 
of much more signihcance in the history of his country than his 
more famous son, and the fead founder of Prussia as a great 
l^wer, Ipd a particular affection for the army* Parsimonious 
to th^pirge of miserlinafi as he was* he used up three-quarters 
income of his soundly administered State on his beloved 
slfldiers. and was a positive spendthruh^hen it was a matter of 
obtaining * tall lads ’ for his Guardf^li^ every qi^Hr of the 
kingdom. ‘ Never,' says the ecmiomist %ustav von'^hmoeller, 

' was the expenditure on the army — ieckom^0)er head of the 
l>opulation -so great as in his reign/ Adienjpnmrich W'ilheim I. 
died the giganti;; Russian Empire pc)&essc|n 80,000 soldiers, the 
Holy Roman Empire 100,000, and tiny, scattered Prussia 
Ho,ckx). In extent the tenth, in |k)pulation the thirteenth, 
Pnissia was third of the European States in the sixe of its army. 

Fritxlrich WEhelm L was also the greatest landed proprietor 
and the greatest agricultural producer in his realm, and at that 
time the price of agricultural produce was in most cases mry 
much higher in Prussia than in the neighbouring countries Yet 
this monarch, at once such a miser and such a spendthrift, never 
had any money for cultural fmrposes. He could aiord just as 
Httle lor the acadfsmy as for the university or for justice.. Of 
the kft 0,f these he asked only that it sho'tdd 'be ' national/ and 
with tiiat concept.ion of' justice coiiibiiiecl all the hate that the 
neurotic has for tfae progress of |i:uli€tal kleas. 

His ,son ' the Gimt ' 'hecaaiHe of 'bk successful 

c"ampaip»s- 4 dk^ his fattesrk eiamplt much more closeiy 
than popular account of Mm jpeimit one to .tmlise. He was 
equally his imitator in hk most brutal tmtmeiit of courts which 
<id not take 'into account ^hia iMiliiitly changing hu'inours. 
Judges who pftwil«»d Ms airier appeared '■ on, the square that 
is, were condetimed to forced IstMm on the fortificsitions* One of 
tile most pemstent lies of woi kl MH:ory is the famous tale of the 
imlJbr d; 'Sans "Sewi: ; it was proved: .^IcHig ago 'that that gentleman 
had not the shghteit wairazit Iht making the kfundary statemeiit 
attributed to him, * 1 M»» are atiU judges in Berlin/ The 
truth is very diiettnt. 1%w imurt had given a just fad weU* 
foimdud dedufou: the *g»ual' Mug, becauae the ^bekiot dk* 
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pteft^ed .haul IJm:^ out of 'iuiiMl 

gaol as if they 'Wmm oxiiiiiiia^ One moil iiNSVtr loifeil thiie 
fimdamental oi Bnissaaa history if one is to see cmots 
of to-day in their pio{)er ligfit. f^usso^km^ justice never 
got over its hmnhle begumings. Even under the Eiupiie a 
judge never attained the dignity of an3didng more than an 
ordinary magistrate, and was the obj> ^ of much less reifmt 
than an officer or a Government official^ 

In August last the * Leader/ RMks Chanodlor Adolf Hitler, 
told an American newspaper coiresgpoiident that the iring of the 
Reichstag buiMing had been only one of the many honrible 
outrages planned by the Marxist conspiracy in its dtnpaign of 
destruction against the State He waanble to support i?M state- 
ment by quoting the issued by the invest ting 

tribunal. Here let ii^iteteave no possibility of mistake. \ne 
German xnprerne Coui^l?not a Bolshevist Supreme Court, and 
it has neither the cynioil adroitness nor the powerful imagination 
of a revolutioniirv tribui^. That was why the drama that was 
played in Ldpzigtand iQ| Berlin was so dull and matter-of-fact 
and disappointing. tThe false witnesses were unqptasked as common 
gaol-birds ; the evidence .given by the National Socialist leaders 
(given under oath) was uidiustakabiy mere propagandist rhetork , 
and a police functionary had to admit, under pressure, that 
nothing whatever had been known to him of any sort of Com- 
munist consfuracy to commit outrages. The decision whether or 
not the four Communists should lose their heads depended on 
the answer to a political question — would condemnatton to 
death be at the actual moment advantageous or the reverse ? 
But the reasoned statement made by the court setting forth the 
grounds for its verdict amounted to what the (ierman sense of 
order demanded — the condemnation of the Communist Party. 

With the decision delivered by the Supreme Court all that 
w’as desired was accomplished. It was the guilt of the Marxists 
in the matter of the Reichstag fire that had given Hitler and his 
most active collaborator, Captain Goerii^, the foundation 
necessary lor the erectioii of a terroristic di^^torihip. On the 
moming after the fire and on the following days arrests were 
made which, as was intended, filled Germany with terror. That 
of the persons arrested a great many had never btbnged to a 
Marxist party was a very triflii^ error. The Communist, Social 
Democrat, and pacifist Press was suppressed. For the firM time 
Storm Troqpem were allowed to exercise police power in lull 
measure and with accompanying brutality of the most impresnive 
type. In the Cabinet the National Socialists hiui only Idtree 
members to make bead agsinsl a shrong majority of Nationalists 
and non-party ' eaqpi^/ In additioii, the VfeaChanoeitor 
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PtfKHv as ammms07 im Pnism, 

sujparicir oifcisr of Cap^ wiioitadiiiefrfy bc^ 

commimiy for the Piiltsi^ Minii^ of the lotisiior. But it was 
predsdy that Mtma^ who coatroQed the pdlce, 

and so ccmM ha it the chosen members of the Stofin 

Troopers and other Fia^ formatioos. The high-handed action 
tiisen in the early monw of February 28 made it impc^ble for 
anyone to doubt that dH National Sodalist Party was in deadly 
earnest and would show unsvnpassable energy in sdzing and 
mamtaimi^ hold of power in Qmnmy. 

In poi^ of fact, the situation was such that even at that early 
dafe th^nruggie against the Marxists had become a work of 
superaJgaticm. Both pdflies, the Cmnmanists and the Social 
D|pl^mts , were Impotent . They nevei^owed any real intention 
to resist, much less to rise m insur^glj^n. The efiortjl of the 
revolutionary section of the working da^n the first ;jlrs of the 
Republic had led only to unnecessary bloodslied. Later on the 
Communist Party had secured more IIm suf|^nt seats in the 
Reichstag to let it seriously damage thi repuMt^ion of the parlia- 
mentary system* The mere rw^ation whkhnt returned to every 
request or need of a republican Govei|ment equally condemned 
it to parliamentary impotence. Yet it was the Communists them- 
jyidves who were least conscious of that impotence. To the very 
end they dreamed of their fabulous * M'^Apparai,* a phrase meant 
to indicate some sort of military organisation. But as ifidiat 
organisation they did possess was hcmeycoml)ed with poKce spies 
and had been rendered entirely harmkss by the agents of the 
republican Govemmart months before Hitkr tame into power, 
it was |jerfectly helpless to iiifiuence the course of events. 

The Social Demociatk Party bad exhausted all its energies in 
ioyal cerrectitude towards the Stale* Brining used the b^ of 
a Naai: teror fo induce it to cmmnt to meaauim which, 'were 
agaiimt the intemits of the. 'wcMrImra* The poikf of: ^ the lesser 
evil quote a :phiaie^t oiace emrvaled and dis- 

> redited it. Whea imn Jftifcit, 1$ Jhsfeit Chanoi&ir, on July ao, 
ea,p«Mi Iroiii their oOm dbe Soitt 'tkmmmik: Ministers 
mi made 

by the vieAiiiti. In yain a coupk of ‘iDemoermts sought to meet 
foect with force. They ^edshed to <ml- out die police and. if 
mmmf, m lUnruH 'dk Ihiiiteit of die who had given 

Im authority few m$ yfoiatIcHi of llu lam The Prusaitn Govern- 
Milt ap^pl^ed to die Supreme Court—whkh was nothing ebe 
than a €k)wenmieiit comndsUbEm in a somewhat unusual setting--- 
and the Supreme Omit ddiwmd flMdf of a Dc^shic twade wUdh 
did not appear hatdve tim P r i rid to at, the executive ofBc# of the 
oouit* any gitiuwli for im ei fo i ei ice . The Marxist parties had over 
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aoo seats in tbe RiMiitag, Imt use wm ll^ ? 1%^ 

was no possabiity of consliiicliiig a ptfEainentai^ wliicii 

possessed a malority . Timt was then m aMematfve but to mmim^ 
nse €*f article 48 of the Gons^tntion— the * dictataridiip artkte 
and to qtiarrdi mn the question to .whom fiindenitorg should 
entrust the power of mak^ use of it, Pajliament was aileiit ; 
the Press was terforised, and only those ^ b had the to the 
palace of the President could make their ( pinions heard, 

Hindenburg comes of an old Junker fknuly. He is an officer 
and a landowner. But he only became the latter because * tlie 
German nation ’ presented him on his eightieth birthda'? with the 
title deeds of Neudeck. the estate which in earlier daysl^s family 
had possessed. The * nation * was too |^r, of course, to l* **^ke so 
splendid a gift, and so a Jwker Mend of the President, 
Oldenbu^-Januschau, ^ broad hint to industry , which sub- 
scribed tftP necessary ffnds. By tradition the IVesident was 
closely connected with the great landowning families east of the 
Elbe ; this inagJf hcent gl't could not fail to make him in every 
way still more on^f thd^selva?. a true colleague, and a great 
agricultural produce!^ True, his son, Colonel von Hindenburg, 
is the titular owner. That the result of the extreme cleverness 
of the organisers of the presentation ; in order to avoid payment 
of death duties the gift of * the nation ' to the father was conveyed 
to the son who would be his heir. 

The economic po^rition of the East Elbtan landowners is not a 
particularly enviable one, but it has been unfavourable for a very 
long time. It is more than a century since economists realised 
that, from the economic point of view, the system of production 
in force in East Elbia could not be defended. That did not prevent 
it from being maintained, and apparently very successfully. 
Political circumstances were too much for economic sense. Ever 
since Friedricb Wilhelm I, adopted the policy of taking the 
officers for his army from the landed aristocracy the position of 
the Junkers has been impregnable. Frederick the Great was still 
more exclusive than his father in his chdee of officers. The 
tremendous losses in the Seven Years' War compelled him to give 
commissions to non-commissioned officers and to members of the 
middle class, but in the years of peace that followed he used at 
those reviews of his which were so much dreaded to drag middle^ 
class officers out of the ranks with the famous cnitcb-cam, and 
thus expel them from the army. After the disasters of x8o6 the 
so-called ' Reformers/ Schamhorst and his friends, broke vdth 
the principle of having only aristocrats as officers. They had 
freed the peasantry from s^dcan, and by the creation oi tlie 
Lmdwehf had introduced universal military service. The mm- 
tocracy deeply teaentol these measttres and pursued them with 
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hatred aod MBcniba. M site the victocKS <)f ifti:fmd i$Z 4 
the ‘ Refonnets ' were iaegBAtm. Wth the Jois of thdr ehteiae 
the snH^ peaunots hadlost tibeir protectum, and the Jnnhen aaed 
the ft^i^neipatkM of tibc poaMOta to eoricfa tibemadves. Mover 
were so many peaswts ra^ as in the years following the Wars 
of Indqiradenoe. B*t the'King of Praasia refused to great the 
Parliament that he ludBromiaed to his peofde. and there was 
nothing to prevtmt theVnJcm^s recovering ah their povrar. 
one thing remained of Soharnhorst's woric of emandpatioo— “tile 



could defy even the facts of economics. When the great expanskm 
of American agriculture threatened to reduce the agricultural 
system in East Elbia to a farce, Bismarck became a convert to 
tarids, which up to then he Itad contemptuously refused to giant 
to developing industry. Me, too, was a landed praprietm; 
Kniephof and Vaisin ware then what Neudeck is to-^y. From 
that period, too, may be dated the aOkmce between the heavy 
industries and the landowning claas. 

The soKsidied ' revolution ' of 19x8 did not in any real way 
.shake the position of udiat had been the ruhag power in old 
Prussia. Ihe young Kepafohc cntrtumed the ouation of the new 
iirmy to the Genorat Stad cd the <dd. It wtbaidiaed coal and inm 
^nd, when the woiid crisis caaw to threaten the landed pro- 
prietofs with dhasimr, it used itit hut ftnaacial resources to 
stave od diaaidar. From, the begiitthig the patriotic catchword 
coimdettiy ovenhadowed the naeesaity for streagttuning the 
Reputdican rijpiiM. He aheged tihraat to the trontiers was the 
k^note of tile ever-rtpeated t^peal to the Republican leaders. 
Who was best fitted to. tram the .jtow wmy ? The Kaiser's 
officers. WhocmddbetefiiNp iteireapoBs? The steti Industry. 
And who could hot prodito Imead to the nation w war-time ? 
The East Eibiaa laadowRMia. One does ito know wIlBthsr it 
ever heeame tfaur to the Ripidilkan parties that, by the policy 
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iimm daam ^di liftd b0ia omatpMni^^^i^ impedd Gmntiiy. 
Ym* eiNia If liad hmm ccHisciom €t % lAmf mM hftrvUy btfvr 

ftdei otibacwise. Tbe democrttmtioii ^ tbe 'tMom* cetp, tlw 
iiatioiiallaatk»» of tke mines and bl^^fOriiaoes, llie bmaliitig up 
ol tlie iaige estalm- 4 lie$e three measuiii^alone could Mm fiven 
the Kefm]^ a ^ne foiifidatioii. The mlp jtaEiaiice d these tlnree 
forces In power* foites which couid not M anytMnf else bitt the 
aidHaMnies of the RepnUic* became inmed the very kamel of 
Repnbbcan pdky * 

The moment that tbm came a*^ arists In the potit!9il fieid it 
could not but become evident what forces were in reai* |f ntliftg 
behind the govemmental facade. Th.. reality had long 
concealed, thanks to the jpolicy pnrsraed by Stresemann. Jy^cn 
if it was Jbuilt on an iiln^n-pthat pohey of * as if/ that effort to 
make it p^J)le for Gen^y, through the spiritual and productive 
fence she possessed, to win her dm place in a ttnited and peacef ul 
Eniope — the illuS^^ was <fie conceived by a creative imagination, 
an iilosion which "h«d the ^/ery appearance of reality and which 
its creator defended with liplofiiatic skill of the most brilliant 
kind. Brtning fully main^abrnd the outward forms of friendly 
intercotirse in his interiiational dxsemskm. But behind the 
govenunental /tfpadr there was now only emptiness. His Cabinet 
called itself * the war veterans* Cabinet ' {Fnmihdmpfttrksbimii) , 
and took its mditEry name with ail seriousness. It really did wish 
to lead the nation in the cru^, and it realised^ — it did not need to 
have a militaTy imagination to realise it— that in a erms it could 
take a strong stand only if its position were strongly founded and 
consolidated. Its policy was to make the Cabtnet independent 
of Pariiamentp and for that policy the co-operation of the President 
of the Republic was necessary — the President who was a field* 
maridial a great landowner. But it underestimated the 
strength and ambition of the old forces. The crim which was 
threatening the podtion of the landed proprietors made them 
stil more radical, stiB more intrandgent. Brfining exarted every 
ounce of his moral and nervom strength in the Presidential 
efactfon. When Hindenburg was re-elected, Brfintng thought lii 
podtfon was secure. He believed in the strength of the personal 
ties that bound him to the aged marshal. He deceived himseif 
sadfy. 

The weeks which Hindenburg spent at Meudeck were always a 
cause of amdety. When be returned from his estates, as bki 
offidal secretary* Ifeiasner* knew so well* ' nothing couM be done 
with Urn/ WMle he was there the infiuenoe of his agtmriiii 
and fetdal ne^bouis was overpowering. After the Ptesideiit 
had returned from a vidl to Us estates in the autimm df 1951* 
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Maing Iwrlbfflr pomm isi%l^^ 

Qibiiiet. In tiie pmfimmm iwbM Im :^iifiiil#il ftet 

ptcifXMmte fcnr^ he imdied to 9090^^ 

pmt of the landed eitiilia wfakh wm bopdcsriy bimtened with 
debt, iyi that iiw lanciowneii^^i^^ 

Hindetibnrg aifaiiisl hla^Bost {aithfiil ChanceUor. The fellow 
wanted land settlemenj||pd he ? And on the land of the Jnnlmi, 
historic holy «rf boBes •He was a BoUbevik. Actually that was 
the word used in Neudllk, and the President adapted it. While 
Briining was under tl«j impression tlmt be conW demand still 
further trust in himself, the fromid had already been cut from 
under Ii^eet. Instead of recdving the additional powers he 
asked Ji^ecei ved his dis^iissai. 

Ej^i that date politics in Germany became a mere battle- 
gifjund between forces that were coiJjsietely out of any State 
control. <)f democracy, of the recotlOfetion of coniic|Jlg social 
interests, of the compromise betw^een the liews and cx^victions oi 
the different classes, there was no Aore talk General von 
Sciileicher, who, as Secretary of State j 4 the JMistry of Defence, 
had secured direct access to the Prestcffint, pdfed the strings. He 
had put Briining in power. He now put forward Papen, the 
hapless military aUMchd who durinj^ the war had organised 
sabotage in America and by his carele^ness had given away his 
agents. Outside the ' HerrmMnb ‘ hardly anyone in (iermany 
knew’ of him. In the Prussian ParliauMsnt, in which he sat as a 
deputy of the Centre Party, lie was considered a coixtk figure, in 
spite of the success of his brmquSt of July 20, 19^52, his 

rSk was soon played out. ^Schleiche^, wlio in the; meantime, had 
become Minister of Defence, openly called him a btiioon, and his 
own Cabinet speedily lost all confidence in him, 

That wa.s the iftst epJMKk which can really be included in a 
history^ of the German Republic. Ewy othut' posiibtlity haviof 
now l»en exliawted. a genemi had to lake over 'iie .gmremiuen:t. 
In the traditkm of any StaUf the represamtative of' the army is 
a§ the mn with the airm^. himd. Schlekher regarded 
lumseif M a great jKditkian because he was a clever intriguer, but, 
j,ltlti0ugf} he bdbnged to tbe Juute rteSt he wm ccm!:{ 3 ietely 
wrong hi hia eitlimile d its pmm. Ilii foundired on tlie 
same rock as had Biltataf 'a. It tlM:\lie 'moiiaed the enmity 
of the iiidiist.riiiitils m ivdl .ill Mmieif the * social 

general,' and, by Ns nmiaiiric a^en^ In seca^ an aiianoe with 
tli trade unions and with wing of the National 

SoeiaMsts, he iwmd the employefs of kbomr, 

Papen mm a diamoe to mmm bunaelf ; he Iwou^t Hitter into 
aliiamw with the hwvy teaMsdia The Cotogne bante^ Baitm 
vtm to the p^^mt oS of the mass <rf dem v hkdi 
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was to tibe Natiomi Sodalst JRatty. But 

tys little plot aione would not have caused Sciileiclier*s dowiiiril ; 
soniethifig more powerful was needed. That something was soon 
found. Schlacber^ too, dreamed of land settlement. The demo- 
cratic land policy had been steadil^l whittled down, but it was 
nmie the less the general opinion in Ge.imany that the great landed 
properties could no longer be mainV^^pd in thdr histoticai 
entirety. The agricultural production bad land, on the out- 
of-date system to which the East Elbiia landowners still clung, 
had become so ridiculous that no reasonable person really dreamed 
of trying to preserve it as it was. ?or a long time the landowners 
had had tlie protection of the ' Security Law,' by whicl^tliey w ere 
relieved from the burden of paying the debt on their s^und, the 
State granting them a moratarium. For a long time last 
available resouretjs whie2 could be spared in a budget w&ich , 
could oCv be balanced bfSiifinite ingenuity had gone in subsidies 
to them, ^or a long time the prices of agricultural produce in 
Germany had g^tly exceeded those ruling on the world market . 

In spite of all tha it seci^ed as if nothing could save some of the 
estates, That was dear to every sensible person in Germany 
except the landowner hii^lf. He would make no suirender, 
accept no compromise. Whoever touched the sacred soil, even if 
he wore a general’s uniform, was a traitor to his country. 

The leaders of the Agricultural League (Lundbuni) were being 
received by the President. An hour before the reception they 
issued a manifesto against the Government. ‘ The spoliation 
the nation's agricultural interests in favour of the money-grubbing 
interests of an inteniationalised export industry/ the manifesto 
declared, * never, even under a Marxist Government, reached such 
a height as now,’ This was the violent, reckless language which 
the agrarians had been w^ont to use with impunity against the 
Republic, and one might well have bdieved that a Social Demo- 
crat was at the head of the Government, and not the chief of the 
Reichmehr. Tliey were received by the President, and greeted 
the Chancellor as if nothing out of the ordinary had occurred ; it 
was only during the evening tliat Schleicher first heard of the 
manil^to. Next morning he demanded that Hindenburg should 
abandon his fellow- J unkers. He mistook his own positton entirely . 
He had been of the opinion that the landowners would not %ht 
Mm. He felt that they could not hght the author of the subaidiai 
granted them. ‘ 1 have found millions for them,' he said ; Mhey 
can't go against me.' Light-heartedly he accepted the chaUeitge. 
He had a weapon in reserve which he thought would be invindbk. 
The weapon was indeed strong enou^ to cause his destruction. 

The ' Eastern Submdies ' {OsiMfe^ scandal burst on the Ger- 
man public. The subfludies granted the landowners had been 
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Thmm were proprietors who had been 
baiifc throi#i their o»m incapacity and had tlifice hM 
properties cteared, and then after a fourth cdlapse the ChsHipr 
aotlioiities handed the estate over to a dangiiter who was a 
utioor. There were otheis |dk» tised the subsidies to buy inoldr 
cars and stay on the Ubmm, whik the credit agencies and the 
tradespeople who had e||ndiiigly allowed thmi to get in debt 
went into bankruptcy, others dt wltom official reports 

said that they had wastca their dbare of the subsidies on gambling 
and dissipation, and who none the Iim went on recei\dng public 
money. The cause of it all of course, that the proprietors 
iheffiselveAad the fnanagement of the funds. One cleared the 
other other repai«%the favour. The scandal crept even 

high places. Schleicher was !uaster of the Press, which 
^ lie Ijont roiled completely through the censorship. If all those 
stories of fraud and scandal got into me newspa}:>ers, ^le only 
explanation wiis that the general had either authorisetl or — w^hat 
was very much the same thing — winked |iit publication. He had 
i hfHight tliat he would be able to cniio his e lemies. He w^as 
wrong. He brought them to a state of despair indmi, but also to 
the jK>int of making a last supreme .effort. The President s 
neigh tours, lus fellow-proprietors, his efomrades, arid people wh€> 
were^ ' quite dismteresttjd ' hurried to the palace. Their most 
|¥jiwerlul advocate was the President's own son. Colonel Oskar 
von Hindenburg. It had been he who, the year tof«>re, had nego- 
tiated the hi^t interview between Hindenburg and Hitler. The 
visitors to the Presidential palace demandal that Hitler be 
vntmsted with the gowmment. 

The National Socialist Government had no difficulty at all in 
expelling the jews or exterintiiating thc' Marxists, Once Goering 
had .set' his party police to work with savage eIle^g}^ once t.he wave 
■of terror had submer'ged the whole, country'' and Storm. Troo'pers' 
immeks and concentration: camps had begun to play their part, 
t;he)0* was no 'more ^resistance. Irtm the " outsi'ders...' Tlw Sticialkt 
icitiveineii.t m Germany 'is dtsadv Not oii'ly in the colonies of the 
but even m the. icattwed ' cells ' whkli stMl exist in 
i'ictoriis. and worksliops, the .Sodaliat 'Sects wnti eac-h other in 
pieces, jmikne, m has already 'been said., hastened to pay humble 
hfjunage to tlte jackivsot. of 'Ito dictator.. Its «tiie of hofiour was 
«Iy',.Jta5» where Soda! Ikmocmtic Mhusters were tmmmed 
ikmlts the National Sc>dali«l -Party there m .nothltig ete left 
tiive but the th^ cM pillari of the Pnisskn State 

which aetuiilly brought Hitler to power. Against them, too, the 
terror has beg^ to rage Aptet them t he dictatoi^ has naturally 
begun to wage has qpeidy^ soii|etiiiie 8 

sear«%i seswnetimes pnbik^ advertu^ sooneliinet cuj^gb^ 
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iiiimisl piopftfatoim of 'Uw«l and SodaKal idaala* Hiigililii^ 
has b€M^ qeeted Iroixi the GoveniBieiit Tlie Gcman Natioiiil^ 
Party hm beai suppressed. For a certain tme the lesistaiioe of 
the Conservatives ooncentrated io the Protestant Clinrcit. For 
yc^rs the Prot«$slant lel^ has seaoMsd to be nothing but a imre 
aimeice of nationalisiii ; it long ago its spirtliiid force and* 
with that* masses of its lay adherenm ' The Qitircb dii^iite was 
nothing moie than a skirmtsh in the ivar between the Natiofial 
Socialists and the old historic forces of Pmona. 

The ' refonn of the Reich * it part of the Naticmai Sodalials' 
programme. In their view it means a new divisioiitif Germany 
hfy tribes or by counties (Gamn). The reform was to loriKially 
prodaimed on January i8, the anniversary of the prockm^ion of 
the Empire at Versailles. The proclamation was postponed to,. 
JanuirrK^3i. the last sesSi6n of the Rekhstag ; hut even then no 
formal Mnouncemcnr was nmde. The law to which the deputies 
were asked to assent is e# mere succession of words, a frame without 
a picture. In\'^ splacre the old historic forces which will not 
endure that Pni^a be partitioned have so far maintained the 
upper hand. Nor has Mitkr so far been able to enforce the 
* Aryan clause ' as regaitis the Reichswekr. There are not a few 
' non-Aryans ' among its ofhcers. The Ministry of I>efence has 
been able to prevent any impertinent investigations into their 
ancestry. 

Above all, one bulwark stands fast against the storm ; not a 
huger has been laid so far on the great estates. No execution 
warrsmt has ever been served on a great landowner : no bailifi 
dare approach his property. The price of agricultural prridure is 
again soaring to proud heights far above those ruling on the world 
market. A couple of progressive landowners, indeed, declared 
some time ago tliat agricuttural production in Germany must 
change its present system, if it is to become even partially 
prohtable and serve capably the needs of the nation and the 
preparation for war. llie Minister of Agriculture, Darr^, has no 
illusioiis on that point, and yet so far no hand has been raised 
against the landed interests. 

I do not pretend to play the prophet . To do what is neceasary , 
to carry out the sentence* whkh was passed on the landed intansiits 
over a century ago by the economists, to destroy the biitork 
forces of Prussia — there was no force strong enough for that unde^ 
the Empire, and the Republic was very far from being able to 
begin to tackle so formidable a task. If there is ever to be anyone 
strong enoi^h to do so, it must be Hitler. If so far botitids have 
been set to his power, that does not prove that he will never be 
strong enou^ to break the lesu^ance al thoae loiom 
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him 'Tike oivwtlinw of the worken' paiiiM, tlw deiferaistei of a 
* few PWB, the cKinaaitni of the Jews feom civk Be. the nninlei^ 
fmid of exteininatiaa with the pedfiste, the mainlahl ene)^ 
exfteiMled cm rearmament— all that, in of the bnitahty 

which it is aoocmipiisbed, doi^ot constitute revolntumary acticui. 
But to put peasants, foi^K and agricultural enterprises in the 
l^ace of the 1% eafeates, a'^^ destroy Hat very foundations of old 
Prussa, that would indeed be a revdutionary act. 

It would be at very great advantage to those who wish to 
understand what is happening m Germany if they would study 
with more thm isual care the results of the peculiar manner in 
whidh PruA>Germany historkally developed. It would then 
be possiUirfor them to dsKinguish between evwits which are 
superjs® and movemaitt ahkb go very deep into the heart 

IVusso-German hktory. Whether the Protestant dogma 
changes to thus or remains at that is a matter of ind .xerence 
to ' God's envoy,* Hitler. Whetlwr anti-Semitism wdl drive 
hundreds at thousands more from theis prefe^'ons and their 
country is of no moment to the party in » ower. Whether Prussia 
preserves her present historic frontim may be of some importance 
to General Gooing— of Rosenheim in Bevaria— for he made 
out of it a satrapy for himself. But, ih any case, change here 
would be only symptomatic. The old IViusian forces which to-day 
are opqxwing Hitler, on whatever secondary theatre they may 
hght their battle, have taken a feitoe ccmrse. For it is clear that 
the dictatorship can tderate no resstance, and it wdl not tolerate 
theirs. That is why tlm Reichstag had to bum. 

But the Junkers, who are hardaned fighters, cfau»<oi»dous 
and cunning, wilt not, one can be sure, lose themselves on the 
wrong road There is only one {Mtmary theatre of war in Germany , 
and that is in the one pv^ felt. Is it not to smne extent open to 
the Junkers ? Ifaity fit them have long been ammlxBS of it. In 
1 he party tlm real battle wffi be oat qui««% and secretly. 
Tin it is dedied wt «hal read wary fettle about the comse of it in 
the newspapars. ^ on its MHNMt <dkq»eiidi wMber Geanaany wifi 
continue to m not. 


RtIBOtJP ChJHIN. 
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Duftnte the last few months I have <)one ml) in my power to win 
over l^ighsh paUic opiito to sQ{qx»rt the (iowsm* 

□MUt ; that roust be my defence for ii!»ow writiiig in an 

arttck on Austria. 1 qtnclciy found that the mete rodh^ of 
Austria was sufficient ter open evmy (h>or in London to roe, knd ^ 
I havehi^iom seen so entffiisiariic an audieiice as when in October 
hist I lectured before tne Royal Institute of InternatHmal Affiurs 
on ' Austria and Nationsi Sodaham.' The (^nnion was generally 
expressed that 'hat^ria etas the last stron^dtold of freedom, and 
that it was one the roost important guarantees of European 
peace. The way to so exceltent a judgment had been paved 
very succesriuUy by thd visit of Dr. DoUfuss to London last 
stunmer, and tte more the National Socialist terror sought to 
destroy Austrian indipeadence. the mme bombs were imported 
into Austria frtun Germany, the more seriotmly the menace grew, 
the more did the respect of the nations increase for the tiny 
country that resisted so stoutly. In drcumstances of extietnr 
econmnic diffictdty — difficulty rendered yet more serious by the 
thousand-marie tax placed by the German Government on a vise 
for Austria— and face to face with a much superior enemy, that 
country waged a war which was ri^tiy regankd as one of the 
most gaiknt in wrokl history. Tlwre was no one in England from 
the extreme Right in politics to the extreme Left udio did not 
then believe that the cause of Auriria was the cause of liberty 
and of justice. Wherever I went I met only understanding. 
frtMtdliness, and readiness to help. 

But the events of February of tins ytsar radically altered 
British opimon. Many of my friends in aU the parties expressed 
to tne their feding that after nmh a dmUuskminffiit nothir^ more 
cotdd be expected of th«n, that they would not now ndw a 
6ng(x to help Austria, for— so they dedaied— Ddlfuat bad riiawn 
himself in his true odours ; be was as Mood-guilty as Hitler, and 
there really was no ^oence in kind between the honuni of the 
German coocentratikm camps and the horroi* of the bonboid- 
ment wbkh had been diracted againri workers' homes, against 
woiMn and diildren in Vienna. Srone oi them went so far as to 
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ataiiiM Aarttte alMgrilMr tad to «qr dMt the tight aad imfMr 
rnrnmm i!wt bwi*«dB(wd ^ th» dtiMt of tlw IMUmt 
QammmmkW iWitiBarf S o o fcii i i m . llMHilateawoitwf^^ 
g piyta ot ^ Naikml Sodalitts, i*bo bilievBd um thnor 
Boar lad Bidted oona, fti^putiMiiB, who hod <woe boan oon* 
aidorad hfowit'Otaivted In^lln. now oppeored to be tito Inove md 
rU timdiao of |Mi|^Mteo«a caaae, foi>->«a toe Notianid 
Sodalist Pram amert e J * toe Geman raeolation ’ lad at toe 
most cost ftity hvee. wetorslly ao mentkm was oade of toe 
toousands brutallp moidered eml toe teas of thoiaends soeogdy 
maltnated. Tbe canimioo pelted onootked in those hectic days, 
aiH manj^Eoghtomefi onut have atoed tfaenaelves how they 
coold met have been sogitoided as to have, for the sake of a 
Do^k. jiu^ed so haml^ an honcmrable fentkman like Adolf 

I need hardly emphasise toe toct that this sort cd atf tnde to 
the Austrian probleni w very dangerouk, and tbat^We who 
adopt it are merely playing the ^une tf the National Socialists, 
in whidi no dear-«ight«l observer ca^hul tonA; to-day a direct 
ineoaoe to the peace of Europe, I*^ertmi(ied, therefore, to 
retom to Vienna for a few days and ^ for myself exactly how 
things stood It is not worth while now to inquire whether or not 
bloodshed could have been avoided. What happened in Vieima 
is now an accomptisbed fact, and aU that one can do is to acoqii 
the situation as it is and so control it that Eorope will tadce no 
hurt. Only later will it possibly be important for tot htstoriaa 
to investigate the canees <d the February trooUee in Vienna, and 
then particular attwatkm unit bave to be paid to the great speech 
which Leopold Knosdiack, the old end trosted ^dsr of the 
Christian Social Party of Vkama. debvered shortly before the 
outbreak. Kiunsdwck, iamsto of woritoag-claw origm. bad, as is 
well known, (tone his utmost to- tmmav a peaosftd sotu^tion of the 
c.risM and to save Asotria foom the tdoodabad which, he mw wwt 
iikeiy to happrai in a tew diqini. Yet, if toe ended 
h<; was pnqmxed to pfoee at toe- df i fflasel. oi toe Govemmeat tto 
bands of' toe * Lesfue of Fnedma ' psiiheMMwil etoidh he tal 
founded— an sssiDdatMa to fUMtt I toeh retBra— for bet reoof- 
msed that it was more ftftal than to imnain passive and so to 
contribute to toe ddest «f the ChwMWtoir. Now, as foraMufy. 
BeMto meimt toe. iwrtntwiiawi-et ImirMn miiepeoilntce and 
the ttvoidaaee of liatienel dmadmaiiaa. Hud was and 

ie toe one paranmutt oonrideiMltei. fie M ot Dohtow wooid 
have mewri. toe aad ei''SBa''iiiiii^>iMbiint' Amtiia. toe eonqiiem bf 
Hiton- 0f Vieiint. and Uad tompmat wooid have BMent toat toe 
Sewstohi flag wtodd have flmnt ower Bndi^ieri and l^fgne. A 
ghnaa' to the-auf wto.aiMiv toe sitnetioii in toe ttuseitm ene 

Vea. CXV— Ms. SiS » 
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wM M * doKiljr llm .wf^'-axpMiticie. Hm cndndtiBMit of fSMMtlMK 
alovokk, ^ aHMolidbitioe of o bootiio frant JofsilMf* 

{•ad tbeae two o oa a triBO are tlw last •astera aBiaa of tlw daoKK 
Cfatk Powen of tho Wast). aad dinct cootaet witih Manfujp 
aad the sjdieie of iafioeace ia the Bdi&ans. thirt is wiwt Mattooal 
Socialist omtral of ftetria would Audi, ■iwcthet, tkt 

Peace Treaties wbidb foanotee the Iwpeodeooe of Austria 
wooM, in fact, be reduced to the scran of fwfier adiidi many 
to^y belMwe tl«ni to be, and there womd be no more obstades 
to National SociaJist mihtaiisin ridding itself of the last fdtois 
which stdl hold it back frmn armed attack on the other nations 
of £orape. Those of os who are fighting for the c(n«i% 
the Rekk of peue, jnsttce and fre^mi^^-aie, therefore, i^ku- 
laiiy interested in keeping in check the aggressive intentni|a <d 
Nations! Sodalism, intentibns in which even now foolish paints 
rdose ti^helieve, for the weapon with which Natkmal Scxaatiatn 
can finally K brou|^t Idw is that irtm will to peace against which 
tile present rigtmem Gemlany must one day be broken. 

Too many do(Ma havAb^ busy with Austria already ; too 
dten have they so<^t to neai her tickness with their own par- 
ticahu^ nostrums. ! may re«»ll the debate in the French Chamber 
last year wfaaa the questioli of a loan to Austria was being dis> 
cussed — a loan to tnake her continuance to exist economically 
possibie. What is the pcant in obstinately saying ' Dollfuss. too. 
is just a Fascist,' wbm fax greater issues are at stake } It is 
imfortiinately tnu! that Liberal and even Conservative drcbs 
let themselves be too much infiuenced along Marxist lines, and 
adopt a purely doctrinaire standpoint such as in any other case 
they wonid angitiy reject in regard to a situation to which it is 
least of an suited. The fact is that it a only from the Marxist 
standpoint—I do not know whether Marx himself would have 
adopted it — titat no distinction can be drawn between tiie National 
Socialist rig^ in Germany, whose aim and basis it war. and the 
f tollfiiM Government, which, as 1 can perscmally testify, has done 
everything in its power to heal the wounds sofiered the working 
class in the Febroaiy troubles. When I was in Vienna I was able 
to have aeveral conversations with CardinahAichbisiK^ Imfitsm, 
who, in my tqfnnion, is one of the greatest figures in the 
Charcii of Rmne, and I conk} not but be impressed by the 
way in ediicb he regards Uk purfde vdiicfa he has only lately 
donned as the symbol (4 potitive socud justice. It is due to his 
infiaence, above aU, that tiw Dollfuss Govmnmeot is now alreatly 
trying to win back the oonfidoice of the workers, end it is very 
significant th^ a voioe like his hss found reedy Ikteaers. 

From what I Imd read in the &i0isb newspapers. 1 thought 
I thoold find somethhig like utter dtaos in Vkam, I foi^ 
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liw lawtaary. 1i«e ii tiHi»jr ovcay po«fba^ of eammiASng 
the « Aortii*, •IWh. hecooM it fc h biihmu-k ig»ii»t 
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the dadwon onA fete of thi* coontiy lk» with Eo^wii. 
It wiM defend on ed^Per thow to Eagliuid to wfaente heinto ded- 
sion lies anderttead» faU to underetead the towie. It is from 
that tl»« DcdlfA Gavtmmmt seel» mjp^poit. and wttfaoat 
such support it cannot meintato itself, not becettse of my toteest 
weideness with srfiich it tSoi be i^tunetdy reproadied. bot 
faroplyPecanse of the pressure oi ensttog circumstances. The 
i>olltoss Goveranicnt,Jn>-day as loranerly, is exposed to the 
mdiRrat and ecxmoink pressure of National Socialist Gwroany ; 
its relations with that Goswunwif^are, to say the least of it. 
disturbed It can expect no help from Hungaiy^tor Hungary 
must brst be able to help herself, and «»en the friefAup Italy 
is not an unmixed blessing. The po]ftilation trf Tirol, for instance, 
has been brmight up for sevtsral Aenerayffot to regard Italy 
as ' the arch-enemy.' and such weep-rtmted feelii^ do not 
disappear in a night. What, then, can DoUfuM do ? What is 
the right policy for his unhappy amntry ? Should the Govern- 
ment. for the sake oi ptatmiic admiratitm ol its liberal attitude, 
surrwider its only defence ? Should it dismisB thoee a uxi lia ri es 
of whose services it has availed itself, and should it permit 
National Socialism, retoforced by the thousands hrewn tlte dis- 
solved Social Democratic Party, to drive it fiw^ly to ruin ? 
And do the Western Powers snsh to hasten this proems when 
they daiiand the taking of swtdi aetton ki the prke «d their 
political and economic mipport of the DoUfuss GovemuMOt f 
The only possible, couive t» fo.sumigthen every force to Aiwtrto 
which is a *mi force, a force eapabb (A reiistoace. and vAtkit is 
'fundamentally cffosed to (iemian Nstoonal 'SoctoltoEu. Sudb a 
feuxe I see to-day to the l«afu« to PrsediNB. to touch I have 
already apdken. It is puit to thU' 'patriotic fount ; .it supports 
Dobfosa ; it stands for the todepmlinue to Austria ; sad it 
afletda the most penmirfui iMNiiia to erttotoi a diMs in the 
.hostUe rdatium which eaiwot" ^iMt toffi eatist betwcmi the 
'Dtolium Govmumm aad. oerlaii aeutooBs to tlM working efaun. 
TIW' Lwgue, ^MUrtoon, dsaamiK 'to athnwrt. to the hii^ieit degree 
general and pexsenal ^fenpaHi^ to H^tf^tond. From it then cen 
be eonstnietto a btowatk wUdb wiS be security agatost tbecum- 
proRuae, so tolMi peuphetoad, tolh Nabonal Sociahia. a bulmik 
whoM defendari^ I lauf udMn 1 waa to Vienai} ire detonidiMd 
to throw thtor nhoto weight Into the defanet to a nttional aad a 
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dmocmcj will h»m in the fiitme to tdce a course diffiefont to 
that which it has Mtherlo taken. I h<^ no one will accuse me of 
having fallen into a National Socialist anthoritamn heresy if 1 
say that in the future democracy can be based on some sort 
of strong personal and social leadershipL The more we stand lor 
peace and disarmament, the more we lyjyst recognise that, in 
face of the National Socialist menace, ^e k^al possession of 
adequate means of defence is far more important than the inest 
argument in favour of the fundamental rights of the parliaineiH 
tary system. Once again attention must be drawn to a peculiar 
characteristic of National Socialism. Though it boast^ltseil su 
courageous and uses violent language, it i^fundamen tally cowptrdly 
and ready to yield if it encounters a stout deterroinatmi^to 
resist. It is not in its natiire to carry positions by assault. In 
its timidite^d lack of self-confidence it prefers to use cunning 
and treach^’, and only yrhen it has thus broken down opposi- 
tion does it resort to violenee. That is how it acted in Germany ; 
that is how it acte4*m Aushda. 

It IS simply untrue to \»ay, as many seem to think, that 
Austria is already in a state similar to that in which Germany now 
is. Only those who have nd idea how utterly freedom has been 
destatjyed in Germany can say such a thing. Who in the National 
Socialist State can take a step, utter a word, write a letter, without 
exposing himself to espionage and arrest ? Anyone who has 
experienced what it is to live in Germany, and who receives 
regular reports of what is happening there, cannot but recognise 
that conditions in Austria are very difierent. In Vienna I talked 
for a long time with a very able Austrian who was an old friend 
of tbe late Chancellor Seipel. All his life he has been on the Right 
and has been hostile to ^1 democratic, and particularly socialist 
experiments, and yet it was he who gave me this opinion on the 
station. An authoritarian riginu, he declared, should be 
tolerated and supported if it permits freedom of criticism, and he 
added that he thought that both were necessary for the existence 
of a State — the authoritarian rdgime because there is abundant 
evidence that the positive will to rule is much less general than 
the passive consent to be ruled ; freedom of criticism because 
such freedom actually creates a reserve of strength, mnee thereby 
the Government, though it gives no rigns of having done so, 
learns of its faults and weaknesses. Those who have no intimate 
knowledge of Austria should carefully ponder these words; 
they would not then seek so lightly to take the Marxist view 
and represent the effort at reconciliation made by the DoUfuss 
Government as trickeiy of the workers and deceptiem of the 
masses. There was, for instance, in Vienna a Social Den^mtic 
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the rights ot riie wtMrldiig daaaj^ general without laying too 
$tre$$ on p^ty ; it pibltshed notices of mtnatioiis vacant and 
sitmti<ms wanted, gave ii^oniiation with regard to en^ley* 
ment, toM worlcinf-clais J#xnen how to look after thek clnldseii 
and so forth- A few d^p aigo this paper reappeared with a new 
stafi as a GovenunenArgan— perhaps, if you like, ' gkki$^ 
schaUet/ in the DoilfiisAcnse — and yet oveniii^t its circulation 
went up from 50,000 to 200,000 copies, thanks to the support 
of the workers, who thus showed a sound instinct on the question 
of social li^hcy. 

It mpst not be forgotten that the movement towards a non- 
poIitk|[f united social frofft had begun long before the events of 
Fellmary. Thus, one of the men who is now playing a particu- 
larly important part in the rebuilding on a new ba^ of the 
Austrian trade unions (Dr. Zeinitzer, of JiQagenfurt) llad sought 
to create a non-political Workers' League, and he had even 
obtained the permission of tlie Social I)emocr^c Party leaders 
to do so, a permission that was withdrawn telegram twenty- 
four hours before fighting broke out in Vienna. Dr. Zeinitzer, 
who cannot be described as a renegale, has now been brought 
into prominence by the Dollfuss Government, and I shall be very 
much mistaken if, in the future, we do not hear a great deal 
about him. 

These are facts which are not important for Austria alone. 
In a land in which Parliament has been eliminated or made 
neghgible by the existence of a huge Govtnmmi ma|ority. the 
political struggle, which up to then had been conducted by the 
trade unions, loses its meaning if it is not deliberately intended 
to apply the solution of force to the problem of social antagonisms. 
But to apply that solutioti as a iast resort is not a question lor 
just anyb^y to decide, and especially is not cme for the Second 
Internationjil to drade. Even from the Sodahst point of view, 
it may be dbuhted whether it is wise in tim present cimumstances 
to an aoc)^ inevitable Motiuiig lurthe is needed 

to show how cxmsqilM bankrupt the Second Inlernatk^ is— 
the Inlemathmal ol the Socialtst parties and the Trade Union 
Inteniati<mai ; and in the end it was this bankruptcy that 
hastened on the in Austria. That bmEikmptcy can 

m longer dekbd. There is, ^lea, here a warning to the Social 
DemocMlk parties in those hinds in which the old conditions 
seem stiU to eaiist and electxml mooe$m can still be wcm. Even 
in Austeia it is not ago sktce, in a g^eral election, the 

Social Deincanmto per cent, of the total votes cast and 

6b p^ otot. of Ih^ Oft in Vmnna. These successes wJe ^%lal 
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to the party, for it it tbe impraskm fliat all li^ 
for it would be prepared to take up anus to defeud the catia^^^ * 
Social Deiu^^ What actually happened was that a tew 
thousands fought and hundreds of thousands, at the very moment 
when the battle was raging, were diteMging a ballot on the ques- 
tion to strike or not to strike. Fukher, it is certainly fatal to 
allow the enemy to dictate one’s tacticte For years the icry of the 
Social Democratic parties in every landjeas bc^, * As the Fascists 
did, so win we * ; and so the creation was decreed of special 
fighting forces (a sort of ‘ Red Storm Troopers ’) and armed 
Socialtst militias, a creation which, for easily understood psycho- 
logical reasons, has now been proved disastrous, ^tthe Social 
Dmocratic parties by their constiti^tion are pacifist-yH^n their 
own assertion, they fight only with ' spiritual weapons v^. they 
arc therefore involved in a fatal contradiction if they suddenly y 
turn nsi^itarist. Vienna afiords an elementary example of that 
truth. ^ dearly visible was the rise of a fighting caste among the 
workers that the massefe on which it depended in a very real 
sense held funchhucntally aloof during the days of the bitterest 
fighting. They considered that fighting was simply a matter for 
the Sodalist Etefence Force, and they left it at that. In addition, 
there was a certain — and ii^uite intelligible — iii-feeiing against the 
force, for these fighting troops of the party were its most-favoured 
children. The troops wore blue tunics and possessed titles and 
insignia of rank ; they were intended to look and to be different ; 
they became almost an upper class, and upper classes are never 
popular even if they honestly believe that they are only repre- 
sentatives of the whole community. The new path which Austria 
has to tread seems to me to lie in a direction entirely opposite 
to this type of action, and that must first and foremost be 
made clear to the working class. If that class seeks to protect 
its rights fully, it must — would that Marx had been faithfully 
followed where it was right that he should be followed — ^become 
the nation. And, if it does so, then it needs not to use force, 
for then it has real existence and cannot be destroyed, as the 
eiqperience of Herr von Papen in Germany showed. Papen's 
Government, although parliamentary government had com- 
pletely collapsed, was shattered by the pressure of the nation in 
December 1932. 

In Austria things arc still in process of evolution, and months 
yet will have to elapse before they take definite shape. It is 
often said jestingly that Austria has one precious possession— the 
tourist trai^. For its sake the most-cherished convictions have 
been sacrificed, and even National Socialism has obeyed its 
behests rather than those of its grey eminences in Berlin. It will 
depend a good deal on the tourist traffic what Austria becomes. 
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invalid, and that it tb« point where the jpranitive qaestion it 
poted— to be or not to be. So im I have tpoken only of Vietma ; 
in the provinces theie it a very different situation. Why has the 
inhabitant of Tirol, the dtispi of Sakbuiig, become so enthusiastic 
for National Socialism ? jp it because in Tirol people have for 
the hrst time forgott^phat for a century Bavaria, too, was 
described in every sch« as an ' arch-enemy ' ? Is it no lon^ 
symbolic that the old finihcations and cannon of Kufstein point 
to the north ? I remember that when, before the war, my father 
painted the wooden gates giving entrance to our estate in the 
north of ®irol in the colours of our house, blue and white, which 
happened to be also the colours of Bavaria, there was nearly a 
revojjlon among the pealkntry. The feeling in favour of National 
Socialism is due simply to the loss suffered by the absence of the 
tourists from Germany. Let me give some examples.^A market 
gardener who in normal years made abouj 1500 AustrijRschillings 
out of his strawberries made only 30 schillings in the summer of 
1933. The fisheries in the frontier ^stricts,jthe purveyors of 
meat, milk, butter and eggs, the letws of r^ms, have all been 
catastrophically hit, and the few wealthy tourists who came from 
Holland or England could not comj^srisate for the loss of the 
German tourists, quite apart from the fact that they go exclusively 
to the big hotels and not to the small ones, and it is the owners of 
the latter who are politically important. The working-class 
organisations in the West ought, therefore, to take this fact into 
consideration, and, if they can, to send thousands of their members 
next summer to Austria, despite what has happened there. That 
is the only practical way in which they can exercise political 
influence. Any other method merely strengthens the position of 
National Socialisnii. Happily, the Austrian still maintains his 
proverbial setm of humour ; he is still able to jest, when things 
are at their worst, at his own misfortunes ; if he were not, the 
sit nation would indeed be quite hopdtss. 

This tiny countJ^>^ whit^ has taken over the succession to a 
world empire, with all its internal weariness, confusion and what, 
li you like, you ,may call its cymoiim, .has .atii a great mission to 
fulfil in Europe.. But if it .is alkwid Mletully to starve, if all that 
is given to it is friendly words of syinpathy, then no one need be 
surprised if sametithig uupteasant The world must 

understand that with Auatiia thpe qMi be no bargaining or 
haggling on trade treaties as possible with other nations. 

The woiid must give to Austria, and gi ve again , without expecting 
any economic return. What Austria means to Europe is not 
something that am be expremd in termsjof a favourable trade 
balance ; it it soeaeil^ and far greater, M, al w#" am 
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benefit from tim efmits of Pebniaxy in tlmt it 1^ strttek tortor 
into the hearts of the National Socialists, wlm aie moat certainiy 
not superior in courage to the Soda! Demooratic laorkeri, and 
in that, as a result of that terror, A^ria has been saved from 
Herr Habicht or his eventual suc^^r. then aometluiif of 
immeasurable importance has happeneo^Hitler has sufiered his 
first dear, imdeniable ddeat. And in tiw that defeat will have 
its effects in Germany, I am convinced Inat the ReiA which is 
coming will have to transfer its centre of gravity southward — 
that is to say, that a reconstruction of Germany is possible only 
if the power of the East Elbian aristocracy is brolKitL. The 
victory of Austria over National Soci|lism implies in ksclf a 
dear gain in prestige to the South German and his CahQoMc 
culture, the culture which most plainly distinguishes South 
Germanyufrom those somewhat barbaric lands which were Ger- 
manised comiderably latur. 

For those who in face of all these arguments cannot yet bring 
themselves to sup^4!^ DoUhxss, attention has already been called 
in this article to the lorces mhich are concentrated in the League 
of Freedom. It should be the business of the democratic Powers 
so to allocate their sympathies that it will be possible for those 
men in Austria to gain influence who stand for an authoritarian 
national State — which is really something quite different from 
any sort of arbitrary dictator^ip — and who justify the present 
rSgime by the special circumstance in which their country is 
placed fcy the rivalries of all its neighbours. Perhaps it is 
the business of English Catholics generally, and not merely of 
English Roman Catholics, to take a stronger stand. Only those 
who feel that they are supported by the conscience of the world 
will be able to retain power in Austria. There is still time to work 
to that end. and, atove all, there is still time to forget all the 
bitterness which so many in England have felt since the events 
of February. It may help to create new confidence if I state that 
I have received the assurance in most responsible quarters that 
the DoUf uss Government will never adopt an anti-Semitic policy. 
On the contraryi it desires to work in strictest harmony with the 
Peace Treaty of St. Germain, winch assured equal rights to all 
races, cmifessions and peoples in Austria, and which excludes 
any prejudice against any particular group or sect. The Jews in 
Austria have complete confidence in the assurances given by 
the Government, and it is worth noting that Jews — and among 
them unbaptised Jews — hold high, and even some of the highest, 
offices][tn the Austrian State. 

I gave to this article the title ' Infdix AusMa/ parodying the 
saying which represented Austria as * fd$x* for so many oen^ 
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^ mB aide to coniolidate and stroi^jit^ hor 
pc^tion % peaceful alliaiices while other States had to Wife 
wars. I meant it, too. m a waraing, for infeUx Audrix must hi 
supported by all true friends of peace so that it will not be on ifo 
territory that the coming '4r will break out— the war for which 
night and day every St^lfi Trooper prays. From that territory, 
and only from that ter^ry, from the valleys of the Danube aiid 
the Inn, can and mustlhe reconstruction of Germany begin. If 
Chancellor DoUfuss and his Government are sacriheed, the future 
of Gennany is sacrificed, and so, too, is the recovery of Europe, 
That is the most important of the impressions T received in 
Vienna T think it would be most useful if these impressions were 
carefi^ studied by aft those who concern themselves with 
Ogilia European politics. In that case other considerations 
may begin to seem less important, although they are not without 
significance. There are still in Austria thousands who 

are still indirectly the victims of the tcrfiblc events of February. 
Women and children have lost their breadwiimers and hundred 
are still lying more or less seriously inured, ^fhe relief of suffer* 
ing which was begun by England might to be continued, but 
continued only in such ways as will ijot cause embarrassment to 
the Dollfuss Government. No party capital must be made out 
of Austria’s present plight. Only one motive can be admitted — 
tlie desire to help a sufferer. Perhaps it would be well if England 
sent out a non-party committee to Vienna to administer the 
funds which all parties and rdl classes are subscribing, and to 
take its part in completing the work of reconciliation, which is the 
aim of Cardinal-Archbishop Innitaser. What Austria needs above 
al! is j>eace The tension must relax and a stage be readbed at 
which hostile camps no longer e-xist, lor it is their exiften,ce which 
makes reconciliation impossible. The- mi,ss!on of England— that 
England which has done so mudi to help the Jews driven from 
rtermiiny and to establish a Jew^ nadmsal home in Palestine— 
I S t o be the chaUipion of the liberty of othisr peoples. Iti Austria 
slie can find a. new field of activity. 

Htmitros fmm m LdwENsiEiN, 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT MINCHURIA 

On Mardb i, in the cold, brilMant dawn of mid-Manchuria, tlic 
fomsier Emperor of China ascended the altar of Heaven Specially 
erected for the great occasion, and became once more Emperor 
over the lands of his ancestors. Graphic accounts of the ccra^my 
were cabled throughout the world — of the offerings to Heaven 
of jade, grain, wine and wood, each a symbol of different 
sides of the^life of a natton which, it will be recalled, once used 
silk for money ; of a sectet personal communication from the 
Emperor to the di^e spires burnt by His Majesty on the altar ; 
of a snow-white bull sacrifiora by the priests ; of the reappearance 
of old-style Chinese costumes amongst the crowds who thronged 
the streets to watch the Eniperor pass ; of the strange mingling 
of rites that date from many centuries before Christ with aero- 
planes circling overhead ; of men and women ' kowtowing ' 
outside the palace gates, although the Emperor has abolished 
this form of saluting. And lastly, one may specially note the 
title adopted by the Emperor, and by which he is henceforward 
to be Imown, * Kang Teh ' (‘ Tranquillity and Virtue an 
aspiration, certainly, but already, one may believe, having some 
basis of reality . 

The comments of the English Press on the enthronement 
reveal a regrettably poor understanding of the circumstances 
One leading paper remarked sourly that it was merely to force 
that the Emperor owed his throne ; another could sec no better 
hope in Manchuria as an empire than that it might put an end to 
Japanese thoughts of annexation. Was it not force which 
originaliy drove the Emperor of! the throne that was lawfully 
his, and has ever since Mockingly abused the authority it tore 
from him ? And as for annexation, unless we are to accuse 
Japanese statesmen of deliberate falsehood, we cannot ignore 
th^ repeated declarations that Japan does not and never has 
dreamed of annexing Manchuria. That she has put * a steel 
frame ' into its government she does not for a moment deny ; 
but, she replies, this is only what England has done in India, 
Eg5q>t and elsewhere, or America in the Philippines, and with 
the same ultimate object— namely, that of enabling Manchukuo 
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to foot a wdl*iimiiaged, 

State. For those who laieer at these assartioos tb^fere is the 
practical thought that the costliness of Korea to Japan slui^d 
be quite enough to dissuade her from the vastly more expenaive 
game of trying to annexiManchuria, apart from the practicai 
certainty of its landing l^cr in a war with America or Rimik-— 
perhaps both. ^ 

Of the reality of t» ' steel frame * there is certainly no doubt. 
But what, if any, is%e reality of the native organimi udiich 
depends upon it ? The * puppet State of Japan ' is an easy 
taunt, the common acceptance of which is scarcely ^prising 
ionsideAig the circumstances in which Manchukuo's independ- 
ence was declared only^two short years ago. Those two years, 
have been long enough and full of enough actual 
accomplishment to dim recollections of the passion excited by 
the Sino- Japanese conflict, and to set men asking wjMtfier, after 
all. Mr. P'u Yi's new throne may b% something Wore than a 
convenient cloak for Japan’s gleaning in other people's comflelds. 
And, to anticipate briefly what will be explained later, it is very 
certain tliat the Emperor Kang Tetwnd his^hincse ^vironment 
do not look upon themselves as puppets. 

It will be convenient, before waling with the monarducal 
movement, to survey briefly what Japan has accomplished in 
Manchuria. Whatever view one may take of her right to be 
there at all, the magnitude of her achievement is really astounding. 
Manchuria, be it remembered, is as big as France and Gennany 
put together ; a third of it is covered with dense forests ; of the 
remainder, not above half is under cultivation The diinate is 
terribly cold in winter, 50 and 60 degrees of frost being by no 
means uncommon in some parts, accompanied by winds that 
threaten to flay the very fl.esh. from one’s bones^ ; it is corre- 
s^>onding!y hot in summer , and the endless ields of kaoliang 
t>r millet (the food of Morth China, as rice is of the Centre and 
Sfjuth), growing rix and seven feet high, aftwd admirable 
over for Chinese guerritlas and outlaws. Obviously the Chinese 
Nationalists wotild do all they « 5 ould to prevent Japan froin 
demonstrating that her ^govtrniiieitt wm frnmr- than thrirs, and 
the Japanese measum. ,crf. paidicalioii thus bad to go iiand In 
.hand with the:' most ditteidt imi loteine militaiy oiperations. 
From the time of the Aliid txntqua^ only twelve months 

ago, the Japimoie miMtary authorities admitted frankly that the 
suppression of ouHiws and gucstillas wouM occupy at least two 
yearn. Actually it locdai tdi linitt would not nearly be 

reached. 

Not many months ago a railway journey 
Mandiurm wm a rishf^ Bandit attacks on ttains 
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advised to lie 4 mm m tbe floor* owioc to Hie daofer of soifiisog 

outlaws ; and tveti on the South Miaichuim Railway, the 
pide of Japan and ooeirf the best mamfed railwap iii the world, 
which extends from Dairen to Changchun (or HstnMng, as it is 
now called* Emparor Kang Teh s capital), there was a time 
when trains could only run by day. ^||v in the south«no and 
central provinces of Fengtien and KirimtraveUiiif is perfectly 
safe, and although Heilungkiang, the n<itheni province* if itill 
overrun with outlaws, spiematic sweeping by the Japanme 
prcunises to clean up this district too by the year's end. 

Equally il not more remarkable has been the curren% refomi. 
The fonner Chinese officials had a pleasing habit of bu)mg the 
peasants' produce with unsecured paper and adiuig it lii^mad 
lor good silver which went into their own banking accounts, mth 
the resull^hat, when the Government of Chang Hsueh-liang was 
ousted, peasants wpe left with fifteen difierent sorts of 
worthless notes a^egatkg 150,000,000 doilars. In addition, 
there was an enormous and quite unasoeitainabie mass of official 
and private bills. Vhcsc wwrc entirely bepnd redemption, and 
no attempt at it could be made. But for the remainder, the 
Central ^nk of Manchukilo, which began business on July r, 
has already redeemed some four-hfths of the notes and 
expects to have redeemed the entire amount by next June The 
notes it has issued instead have a 70 per cent, metallic backing, 
and are actually quoted a little above par on the Shanghai 
market owing to the slightly larger silver content of the Man* 
churian dollar, while a subsidiary coinage in four or five desiomtna- 
tions is particularly popular with the peasants. 

Taxation, also, is bring reformed. The tune-honoured Chinese 
system under which a provincial magistrate is required to pay 
so much into the treasury and makes as much more out of his 
province as he can — ^in a word, the lucrative practice of * squeeie/ 
which 80 permeates all strata of Chinese society that it hardly 
can be called dishonesty — ^has been a terrible stumbling-block ; 
and it is admitted frankly by Japanese writers that the young 
Japanese bureaucrats sent down into the provinces to superintend 
tax collection have often aggravated matters by their arrogant, 
over^beaiing ways. But at any rate, taxes now are levied in 
accordance with Government regulations and every effort is 
made to eiininate squeeze. Military expenditure has been cut 
dbwn from 80 to 30 per cent, of the revenue. Manebukuo's army, 
not, of coarse, indi^iog Japanese troops, now numbeia xio,ooo 
men, who by all aocounts are wrii drilled and far more dependable 
than formerly. 

Railway development is being pushed forwasd with gseat 
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fmwfy : aso "»*>— o{ annr lia» tew aSbam^ tern teiit tbm tte 
Japanese occupattei. and tike wbole new agnim coateVflKted 
tuneimta te sonte ^>CK> In edditen, dvil aitetkn ii tielag 

expanded far and wide. is a legate wndcfy jw^ 

Tol^ tteoagb JjiqMa aiid<*K<Mea. by IfakdeD. Hskil^ and 
Harbin, iu}rth-w«terar<db^ditXHii|^ Tsitsihar to Manchali, on tibe 
«ahi>t^an bolder, besi^ aamerons ladiatiBg lines. It is not. 
perhaps, without sagnifBOCe that two of these lead to the Rnssias 
bolder, one doe north twTaheiho, the other north-east to Podun. 
A railway is also being built from Haibin to Heibo, oa the Amur, 
cl(»e to the Russian town of Blagovestdvensk. The Japanese 
ai« takin^no chances. 

Ti^ have, of coun^, been disappointments, though these 
are lai^ on the Japanese'tban the Chinese side. The occupation 
of l^nchuria was followed by a wave of what might really be 
called a crusading spirit to Japan, which has been littliMjpogidsed 
abroad, accompanied by a widesfotsad gry that ' tl^^pitalist 
shall not scire and exploit Manchuria.' • Ctoe of the most interest- 
ing pbenomena in Japan is what may he caHedsthe Youth Move- 
ment, whose members, disgusted witif the rafSacity of capitaliMs 
and the pohtidans' ineptitude and venahty, are bound together 
by a sort of general aspiration to leafe the world a better place 
than they found it. To this class the notion of creating a 
genuinely new State in Manchuria, compounded of all that was 
best in China and Japan, appealed vividly. When Mancboicao 
declared her independence, numbers of these youths docked to 
offer their serviciw for little or no reward : some of them actitaUy 
threw up good posts in Japan to do so. They also evolved a 
scheme for bringing in Japanese peasants to help in Manchuria's 
development, subsidies betag given them on condition that they 
ceased to look biukwartis to Japan (as all Japanese em^rants 
invariably do) and locdcad forward to the weltee of the new 
Slate of whidi btmcelorward they amtt coamt tbemaelves 

cihrena. 

Ite ejq^erimimt <faiw not atsm to teve been a sacoess. Many 
innnigrants are said to .have ratumed Japan, dudhuiooed and 
disheartetied. BiM; the fact is itet Mancteria « not a eisteni for 
the mirphis Jii^paiMBe pc^MteticMi. cteMile is too cold for 
their taste, ate they cannot oumpete willi Cteiese peasants, 
whose staadted of tehag M even lowier liiaa then own. There 
have never been moie iIm a Irw tendred tbeosate Japanese in 
aRMandbiiria, the Japanese hweed tsrritory of Kuaatung indteed, 
and itn tteBc^ttettteie evn'wiH^ te^ It is as a snwee of raw 
matestes, a mashet for Japwf^ manofactures, and, oo doidit, aa 
a buier against Rttasia ate ^ disorden in Ouna. tikatljapan 
pimtertepes(M liui«teja. Ite fact is of inqportanw wlte 
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come to miilaete the meeziing end |K)Mibiifiee df the 
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In cmsidartii^ this restoraticei it mmt, at the outset; he 
amf^iasised timt Hsian Tung, as he was fomerly ktiowii (Kin^ 
Teh as be is now), has never ceibed to be Emperor siiice he 
ascended the throne of China in <^tober 190S. The ZMIy 
Tdegrapk correspondent at Hsinking dh^ned his gitipye account 
of the enthronement on March i by siying that P*u Yi * is the 
only man who has been made En^ror three times '—the 
attampted restoration by General Chang Hshn in 1917 (the 
famous * Empire of a Fortnight *) being the second cxcaston. 
But this, technically, is inaccurate, as the ' ArtiAes for •the 
Favourable Treatment <rf the Ta fh'inf Emperor i^er His 
Abdication/ signed mth the Republicans in 1912. cleanj^^h^o^ 
Hsian Tung lost the power to rule, but the spiritual quality of 
empertw was carefully preserved to him, his title, dignities, 
retinue, palaces and o pension from the republic, which also 
charged itself with the ficrpetual upkeep of the imperial tombs, 
a fact of much ll|mificajire in Chmese eyes. It is true that after 
a little time the pensiozr languished and expired, as also that 
when the ' Christian Gci^rai ' Feng Yu*hsiang executed his emp 
i*Sat in 1924, seked Fekttig and brutally drove the young 
Emperor out of the Forbidden City, he tore up the * Articles for 
Favourable Treatment.’ But there is no question that this 
ruthless act excited deep disgust among the vast majority of 
Chinese, including Chang Tso-lin, the famous dictator of Man- 
churia, who arrived in time to take the control of Peking out of 
Feng's hands and set the Emperor at liberty. Subsequently, in 
face of the imimnent danger of Feng's return, Mr (now Sir) 
Reginald Johnston, who had been the Emperor's tutor for live 
years, hurried the young man for safety into the Legation Quarter, 
whence in due course be left for Tientsin, ultimately to go to 
Ifanchuria. But for this, Chang Tso-lin would undoubtedly have 
restored him his honours and emoluments/ 

To the world at large the fact of the Emperor's having 
abdicated was conclusive. But to the Chmese mind the import- 
ance of the Articles was overwhelming. In these days, wto It 
is faibtonable to pretend that most of Asia has become converted, 
not merely to a desire for, but to a lively understanding of. 
democracy on Western lines, it is dangerous to state the plain 
truth — namely, that mnety-nme hundredths of the Chimne 
people never ^ve had, and have not now, the famtett conceptkm 

i Tlw e mtm ci mmt$ wa*. rtktie in m wt tr tmily faiMWitiiig 
la tto Hofwi ol Cmaioai on Fotomry «7. *V3I# by Mr. W. Mmm* li.E lor 
lilUiitotovia ; umI tlio wbolo story laamtsly told in Sir 1lt(paal4 lotoatoa's 
now and Insclantiaf took, TwfiMgki im Us FmiMm Cify, 
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of it in the twwnty y«u« luu certaiofy given tllMB no tnain 
for ftntber «<39t»iRlaB^ Tbis it putkoiai^ true <rf NortlMra 
Cymse. whose normai antipathy for the Soathemers woidd 
intensify th«ir dteteste for everything fanr whkh tins latter stood. 
The Chinise system of government, closely inh^twined with the 
wiai fmtom s and phil^phies whkh are the warp and woof at 
their whole nature, to& definite shape smne craitunes heime 
Christ and continued uivaried down to the revolution in 1911, 
All that has since happeiwd is, fear the vmskge Chinese, merely a 
repetition of what has happen^ several times before on the 
coiapse c#a dynasty ; and the ' Articles for Favourable Treat- 
ment meant only to them that the Son of Heaven had, for 
rcasodr^t known to i?unsdf. withdrawn for a while into a 
retirement from which, as year by year the oppressions of 
despoilers multiplied and became more grievous, they impisasingly 
prayed that he would emerge. When President Yuand^h-k'ai's 
attempt to make himself Emperor at the close of 1913— even to 
the extent of sacrificing at the Temple y Heavtm and choosing a 
dynastic title — broke down under Ute mer^ weight of public 
opinion, it was regarded by the world as proof of China's marvel- 
lous strides towards democracy. Th# r^ cause of failure was 
that Yuan was universaBy distrusted, as, with his record, is 
not surprising, and that, sulfering from an internal disease 
which killed him a few months later, be was not the man be 
had once been. 

Chang Hsiin’s attempt to reinstate the Emperor in 19x7 
failed, as Sir Reginald Johnston tells us, iwrtly b^use he took 
too few troops to Pektng, but chtefiy because he tried to do the 
whole thing himself instead of calling m the aid of Tuan Clu-iai 
and other Northeni generals About the sympathies of tl«f latter 
Sir Reginald may, of coarse, be mhdtakm, though .no one has 
bfn*-r knowledge of the thw^ he describes. But it is 'Certabay 
^iKft^>^oant that when the ’ Emptee erf a Ftwrtnig^tt. ' fail, the 
Emperor was pointedly exoiMrated. from all btame by a Presi- 
dential mmidate. 'and not the sifi^tect .pmatetenent was ever 
»wgg«*t(!!d for Chang Hsfin, K'ang YeMvai, or odwr participants 
in the attempted nsstoratioin. Oim Qi^er teterastteg tect must be 
quot^ from Sir fteginald Johiwtoli's book. He tells us that be 
had it from Chang Tbo 4 bi*t owa l^a that If the imperial famUy 
had rotii ed in tqxa to Manchum. fbey would have been assured 
of a cordW reaqptkm, La«R on. ef taurse. Oumg Tso-Un bad 
tasted of the pleanuestrf diotatott^p and tba i^^Mxitmtity passed. 
But it is very improbable that the Repubbayu would ha^ made 
any difficulty in xqza about the llancbus retirteg to Miaduiiia. 
wbidt tl^ dynaafy bad idwajw Inpt very much as a private 
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Of tiw generis oi tibe movement iriudi eribi^iitted in llia> 
dnikno’s dednration of independence, prtdwfaljr no one now 
ooidd write a foB and authentic history ; it goes too far badt, 
some of the putidiMUits are dead, and its roots ate hidden te 
the murky recesses of the Forbi^en City. Early in 1983 there 
were livdy raantfestaticms of it, as several re fe re n ce s in the 
Peking papers <rf drat time bear witn», and it » qaadoBy 
interesting to note that the direct aim of the Mocnrchists waa 
backwards to Manchuria. The Lytton Report says that the 
indqiendeDce movonent had never been heard of in Ibmchufla 
beloro Scfdember 1931 The only con^tusion is that tbatDeofde 
who cooM have told the Commissioners did not diooee RK^ve 
than evidence on the subject. The 1923 adventure failed, of 
coarse ; year the Emperor was driven frc«n his home by 
Feng Yu-Hhang, and dosiitg the drab years of bis stay in Tientsin 
no further opportunity odtred itself. But a revival of the throne 
in Manchuria had ^one the less bectune a definite ideal for the 
loyalists. ' 

In the final iinottemenl a very significant fact may be men- 
tioned. After the Japanese occupation of Mukden on September 
18, 1931, the man who became diairman of the Chinese Control 
Cmnmittee which was former] to administer the city was a Mr. 
Yuan Oun-kat, an official for many years under the Manchus, a 
noted scholar of high personal repute, who had been living for a 
considerable tirae in retirement. Later on the Japanese are said 
to have doired him to become governor of Fengtien province, 
but this be refiised. His Committee cemtinned to function until 
the declaration of independence, when it was dissolved and Mr. 
Yuan became a monba of the Privy Coundl. It is more than 
probable that he knew what was coming and consented to emerfe 
from his retirement to undertake a most difficult and seeming^ 
invidkms task, in order to hold out, as it were, a Chinese rope fw 
tlM antonomists. The projected dedaratkm of autonomy waa 
fiitst brnited abroad in November 1931. In the lut sta^ there 
woe fom main factors : first, the men who bol been dreantiiif 
of a monarrAkal restoration in Manchuria for the previont ef^it 
or tm ymn ; secondly, a number of young Mancha princes who 
had been talmn to Japan after the abdication in 19U and are 
described as bemg nmre Japanese than the Japanese ; thin%. 
some of the dd Manchurian goierals at Chang Tso-lin, who had 
never had the alic^test sympathy with his son's natkmaliriic 
teodeiKws and wanted to get back to their booMS from wfaidt 
the retreat of the former Governor, Chang Hraab-fiang. hid 
esBed than : lastly, the Emperor himsdf. 
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to October ead !lbwa<b« vldhart Mitt- 

Jopaaeie riote in TUMtAa, mi the Bmpetor's frkods were atoifd 
for hisHfe if heetayirf^ there. Other motfowi, however, beeutei 
p<aw»ud aaMy finals indfooed Mtn to leave Hmfooi secret^ for 
Matulniria. the leport qwead by Naakiiig that he had been 
kidnapped by the Japanese to mask their dengns to the dedaratioa 
movement has not a pftkle of truth in it. In a most interestiiig; 
aecount, puMished inl^ Janoary nondier of Orientai Again 
(Shanghai), of a convewation witfi the Emperor at Hsinking in 
September 1933, Mr. H. G. Woodhead. vrbo had known the 
Emperor_well during most of the seven yeare that he spent in 
Tientsin, says that, when asked about the Wdnapi^. ' Mr. Pu 
Yi th|pw back his headwind roared with laughter, repeating in 
" Kidnaf^ied ! Kidnapped ! No ! Not Mr. Wood- 
head says that the Emperor most posittwdy rebutte^he idea 
that he had not been a free agent in having Tientsiq^r 

Me not only strongly denied this, but added that be wonkl like to teU 
me why be hod assumed bis new ofibce. Ue had bOtn artoatod by two 

syid pemifial, First ip tlje I'lolitic'.al. Whea the 

Ma.tic.hw Dynmiy alxiicatcsfl it had beew with the avow^ed of 

rt^tormg »overmi;:nty to the |>eople. But tn the twent>' yasin that had 
flapwN'l, whEt bad happened' ? Miiical power h,itd passed into the hands, 
not of thr. peo|>le, bwt. of antbitiows and frauptog The wfil'fafu 

of the popu.lation had bfsen eittirely dtitrefarded ; they had been tyiwniaied 
over and (^pressed. Ch.wia's reia'tki*Mi with tW Forngn Powert- had' 
grown »tea.dily warm*. Arid t.he pkdfe that abaolnte equality w‘owki be 
mai.ntajned t^etween China's hve races hiwl t»een violated. 

Secondly., he w.a«i proiaptisKt by pe-rscmal Ilanchn.na 'waa hts 

'anojstTal home, m4 it wm only tiatwrmli tlmt 'he should be specially 
rntensstiMl in what W'-«t hw(fpmb%$ i:ii -this riilfioii. Moreover:, every- wilder* 
t.alditg givais to the -liawchw. ImfNwrW Family m the Atatie-athMi hgrmm^t 
had .been, wmatettl:y 'idctoled.. 'The tm be pdd to him by the 

RcT*«thiic had hmm caiiwiiliM:.. W» ptefMwrty had-, heeit whiiica:ted» 

Hi? had bdiwi treafted with the Kmmmimig. And 

..tiKoeatral toitthi had heeii and rtheit without any attempt: 

! ' ' the fierpelrah'iff 'to hmk, m wmmm the of the tiiakii 

triMawrw. 

It wm only inktitfal. them, that iwim mrnm in Mimchiifia 

h*' shoiiM wm pm^ mmilkm, mi. wmim whmrn 

he w«» .daitiiiid h»- play MMie put m m astiimp: t® improve the. 
cowdlhba. cd hk aiimprai Firwete^ of the aepualiit iiiowiih' 

meat called vKpcm him at Itetihi «»d mepNl him to jmceed to Manchiiria. 
And at k«t he felt that if he wee rwm to fo, he nrnst do m lorthwitii* m 
hud it mpmmE t® 

It idttod tint in Hit ttooiiil 

above 'lUft no iMt f 

The icttial d iiidepetideiice wi$ postpcmed latil 

Mardi 193a. At iflht tael •mmmmt mmm of the aot’oiiomiite mm 
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dodbtM liriicttber it 1^^ 

Fu Yi as PrMdaat In th« and» a amproinise was mcliad, 
P'u Yi taking office as Ciiih Ch^, or Chief Executive : the new 
State was for the time to be something between monarchy and 
republic ; the juture was to be left to decide what it iffiouM 
fin ally become . 

To many minds the best proof that the independimee of 
Manchukuo is not a Japanese creation (oscept in so far as the 
Japanese had opened the way for it and &e admittedly helping 
it to maintain itself) lies in the character of the Emperor's Chineie 
Ministers. The Premier, Mr. Chtog Hsiao-hsu (not eve^n a 
Northerner, by the way, but bom in Fukien), now Irell ovei’ 
seventy years old, is one of the most di|itinguishcd sclWik® and 
poets in China and of unsurpassed personal honour. The Mi^b* 
beans have repeatedly tried to attacii him to their Govemmehts 
for the of his great prestige among his fellow-countrymen ; 
but, having served the empire for many years, he always refused. 
He might, like other cx-otfidais, have been a wealtliy man by 
now; actually hd |ias newsr sought to enrich himself, always 
preferring the Confudan ideal of the Superior Man to w^orldly 
emoluments. It is quite impossible to belie\'e that such a man 
would sell himself or his country to Japan. The same may 
assuredly be said of Mr. Yuan Chin-kai, mentioned above. 
Another fine t 5 rpe is the Foreign Minister, Mr. Hsieh Chieh-shih, 
now fifty-five years old, who took part in General Chang Hstin's 
attempted restoration. 

One interesting indusion in the Ministry is Mr. Chi-mo-ta- 
sai-mu-pei-lo, the Mongol. The autonomy movement in inner 
Mongolia, erabradng all the Mongol princes and nobles, headed 
by a commanding personality, Prince Teh, a well-educated, 
energetic man of about thirty-five, is too long to describe fuBy 
here. The gist of it is that the Mongols never owed allegiance to 
China, but only to the Manchus, with whom they were alwajm® 
friendly, while they are deddedly dissatisfied with the Chinese 
Republicans, whom they accuse ol breaking all their agreements 
with Mongolia, There are already about 1,000,000 Mongols in 
Manchuria. There will soon be many more. Undoubtedly Inner 
Mongolia will before long link up with Manchukuo. Sentiment 
and policy alike dictate it. The combination will be an excellent 
safeguard for both against Russian infiltration from Outer 
Mongolia. 

The scare of a war between Russia and Japan can only be 
dealt with very briefly. On the most careful investigation 
possible, I cannot persuade myself that there is any serious 
danger of it That last summer the younger Japanese militarists 
were deliberately trailing their coats at Russia is certain. They 
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Itiiil visions of the Rnasiiii tnariltee 

Miixiciiiiria and the sea^ and Sai^aliexi^ and thus nteely 'lo mn d fa g 

the Japanese Enij^’s sphere of ixmtiol, with all the seas 
between her islands and the mainland. But since then two 
important things have happened — ^the recogintton of the Soviet 
by America, and the renascence of the civilian eiement in Japanese 
connsels. The appointment as Foreign Minister of Mr. Hirota, 
formerly Japanese A^pbassador in Moscow, was extremely im- 
portant. I do not pretend to know why MM. Stalin, Molotov, 
an<| Voroshilov thundered against Japan at the beginning of 
this ye^ as they did— possibly for obscure purposes of internal 
f)ropagJmda. But it is a fact that, even then, Russo-Japanese 
relajijlhships had for weeks been growing calmer, and 

i^jliTTnai conversations about the vexed question of the Chinese 
Eastern Railway sale had recommenced between Mr. Hirota and 
the Russian Ambassador. With the recent release <j0^ Russian 
officials of the Chinese Eastern Rail^a^ arrested by Manchukuo, 
one may venture to expect the solution of a controversy in which 
all parties have ever^hing to ic^ and^iothing to gain by 
qinirreJiing.* 

And what of the young Empen^ himself ? Two years ago, 
at the time of his installation as Chief Executive, correspondents 
describ€?d him as a dreamy, poetic-looking youth, giving no 
evidence of strength of purpose. Yet nine years earlier than that 
he had been extolled by all Peking for dismissing the palace 
eunuchs, those proverbi^ ' rats and foxes * of every dynasty ; 
indeed, no mean adiievcment on his part. Nor does the interview 
with Mr, Woodhead quoted above suggest lack of purpose* It is 
the common opinion of many dtspassionate critics who have been 
brought into touch with His Majesty that the Emperor has 
developed enormously during the pmt two years, that he is an 
ardent worker, insists on being fully iitformed of all that happens, 
and t$ not easily won to any course unless convinced of its reason 
and fustlce. 

One picturesque touch deserves special Shmly 

before hit' entlut^inent the Emperor reoeived TAr rmm corre- 
spondent and made a stahttment on the aims of Manchukuo, 
which ended thus : 

Our priioary egorts are directed to maXe tlii» country a land of con- 
tentment, tranquility and happmeas. under the benevolent principles of 

Now, the doctrine of Wtufgiao (the Way of the King) dates from 

• tiw day mw timm ttew hMl bwa mittea. a loat «ad ttnaghtfol 
survey at Rmao-JayaaMa nditioat by Tkt Twm Tokyo OMTMVondJlt ended 
with the eoncliuioa that ' eafwieiwed foietgn oheervan in Japan do not betkwe 
that war hi inevitihla.' 
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the time of the ^^ifierors Yeo md Shm, who mpmd ebiiiit 
B.e. ajoo* 2 «oo--^Yao» the dwocmtic emperor* io intent on his 
people's btianess that be could not spare time to see his nemNbom 
eldest son ; Shun, the fdonghman emperor, the bmu iiM of 
filial duty and sell-sacrifice. According to Confudan teaching, 
the king is the embodiment of love for his feilow-man. so that if 
one of his subjects hungered it is as if the king had perscmaiy 
deprived him of sustenance ; nor can thinking have any thought 
or perform any action which is not direcibd to the welfare of his 
subjects. Such, very crudely, is the ideal of W^ngim&, whidi has 
been profoundly discussed in recent times by the scholars of the 
Manchukuo Government, and is now proclaimed as the%xed nlie 
and {mrpose of the new State: an iinpo»bly high no 

doubt, at any time. But * a man s reach must exce^ hB|l^|9p ; 
or what*s a heaven for ? * 

Of tfilifc^eJiations between China and Manchnm one can only 
write specSSsLtmdy. Not the least distressing part of the events 
of the past two years and*a half is that one must have so much 
respect for the l^t members of the Nationalist Party in China, 
so much sympathy with the terrible * loss of face ’ they have 
suffered in the breaking away of Manchuria, and yet find it 
impossible to acquit NatkinaUst China of a large responsibihty 
for the misfortunes she has met. 

That many Nationalist leaders are well aware of the fact is 
undoubted. More than once General Chiang Kai-shek has ex- 
claimed that it is idle for China to think of resisting external 
aggresrion until stie has set her internal affairs in order. He has 
earned great unpopularity for his supposed lukewarmness towards 
Japan, because be was too clear-sighted to attempt by force of 
arms a resistance which be knew to be equally impossible and 
disastrous. In recent months there have been distinct signs of 
approach towards an understanding between Nanking and Tokyo, 
and there is no doubt that a sort of unofficial m<dm pitfmii has 
been reached in North China, particularly for dealing with 
marauding Chinese generals south of the Great Wall. 

One thing one may venture to predict with certainty— 
namely, that sooner or later Itandiuria and China will reunite. 
Every step that Japan takes in restoring orim and stimulatiiig 
prosperity in Manchuria will sweU the influx of Chinese and 
increase the confidence and ability of Manchukuo to take its own 
line. How the reunion will be effected no one can foresee. 
China has stiQ to hammer out some form of government suitable 
to the new age which has brou|^t her so many changes and 
acceptable to her own ancient and unchanging instincta. 


O. M. GatSM. 
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The of Sofia has to-^y a popiiktion of 250,000 and covers 
an a|p which could easily bouse a million. New suburbs are 
sprm^ng up, and are likely before long to extend as far as the 
sio]>es of Mount Vitosha. The admirable town planncM^hich is 
SCI outstanding a feature of the centre ofethe city is p&haps less 
noticeable in recent developments, owin| partly to the indifierence 
to the matter show^n during the Stantjauiitsl^r^'me, and also 
to the coniinuing need of housing iffugees as quickly and as 
cheaply as possible There is little in many of the shops, and the 
roads outside the centre still leave much to be desired , but fine 
business premises and apartment houses, sudi as are to be seen 
in the great cities of Cesntral Europe, have lately been erected, 
rhere are taxi-cabs for hire, and a visitor returning after ten 
years is bound to notice a considerable increase, of traUc. The 
historic Church of Sveti Nadeita, which was blown up some years 
ago, has, 'been rebuilt, and forms a dipiified centre for many of 
the chief coinmerciid. .streets, The main building; of the 'Oniver- 
sitv is at last compkt<id, and on the outskirts of the dty the 
1 acuity of Agriculture is lioused unckr canditkm which would do 
€1 edit to any country in ,:ihe ^wocjd* 'Bulgaria is still to the, exieni 
of |>er of its popuktiun agrk:ultural, and the ixnporlaiice 
of 1-i.u’ing %hm <le,|mtw®iit of da ymw»ty activttiet well staied 
md uell equipped, cannot be ^ 

■batia., tbm,, stood. ttiBr.; anal, thot^i times i«. diflic-tilt,, 

.and the country remains poor and ruiau'tlul of .IhO' burdens and 
imiaised by the Peace Timika, .it is yet powiife to mark .a 
distinct advimee in , plitkml , stahiity. . To. this, ,..maii,y .statesmen 
have made thutt eontiilmtkMi, not lnuit M. Andre Liaptchefl, 
death in the khi imtuniii %m justly rtK|;iwd«d as a national 
misfortune. Hh Adifobtemti^ bru^t a new atmosphere 
of tolecanoe and inlo &i]fiman politks; and it 

was im mmmm ii| mm, uho had defeated him al a Mend 
etection aftar some fmm oi honeet ml efficient 
aaorMlohimlliefofoute^ MlialiBofi. 
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lie hm letiied from the Mkmtiy, tmmim txh^y the ent* 
standitig figure in public life, for he first becaxcie Prune Minister 
as l«mg ago as 1908, and enjoys a deservedly high reputattoii as a 
man of l<mg experience and high character. His successor, 
M. Mushanofi, a genial and attractive perscmality, was during 
many years M. Malinoff’s colleague. During the contparatively 
short t ime he has acted as Prime Minister and head of the Foreigii 
Office he has visited Geneva and various foreign capitals, and be 
has welcomed many official visitors m Sofia. Hat Cabinet is 
composed of the representatives of four parties or groups, which 
has called for no little dexterity in leadership. Good evidence of 
this is to be found in the Bill, which has recently became kwrfor 
the relief of debtors who are unable to* pay owing to ttM^naticmal 
economic crisis. This law sets up a liquidation commhit^n in 
each l^own, and debtors are divided into difierent categories 
accoftfih|b.to the amoimt of their debt and according to whether 
they belong to the prdressional classes, tradesmen, town wwkers* 
cm: agricultural workers. Repayment may be made at periods 
extending up to fiiteai years at rates varying between 6 and 8 per 
cent. The annuities are to be paid into an amortisation depart* 
ment, which will issue Government bonds for the amounts due 
to the creditors. 

This very complicated scheme aroused criticism both from 
those who thought it went too far and from those who thought 
it did not go far enough, but it was no doubt rendered necessary 
by the gravity of the financial situation. Bulgaria's defictt is 

40.000. 000 gold francs : 24,000,000 arc owing to functionaries for 
arrears of salary and 11,000,000 to those who were disabled in the 
war. The public debt is 886,000,000 gold francs, of which 

632.000. 000 is external and 254,000,000 mtemal. Cereal prices 
have fallm 65 per cent, and the prices of cattle and their deriva- 
tives 50 per cent. All this, though beyond the Government's 
control, is bound to react on its popularity. There is growing 
activity among those who consider that the poUcy of the Govern* 
ment is too much infittenced by its agrarian members. Although 
no whisper or suggestion attaches to the leading Ministers, thm 
ts talk about tl^ corruption which has come into the public lift 
of Bulgaria. When, in hard times like the present, a sniall 
administrative post can save a man and his ki^ly from starts* 
tion, it is not surprising that certain of the Mumtries are besitgtd 
by needy office seekers. H. Moshanofi can at least retort on Us 
critics that by taking leaders from the Left into his Cabinet be 
has turned the agrarians, who are now split mto five mutually 
hostile sections, from attacking the soda! and politkal structiue 
of the kingdom. And the new phase in Serbo-Bulgur lelathmi, 
whkh seems likely to transfcmn the whole BaHcan rituation (in 
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wliidb his own part laa lg«n #s tBigi iw h^ 
well confinn him in power for some time to coupe. 

The positum <rf Bi^putis bad become om of oonqdete tsoiatioa. 
To have joitMd the little £amate would have ap^aied to meas 
acqoiesceace in the Serbian thesis that the liacedo-Biilgwrs WRO 
in fact not Bulgars at all. and therefore not entitled to minority 
righfa To the Bulgars th^nsdves it would have seemed a 
betrayal of their feliow-<atiaens, separated from them by the mwe 
fortune of war. To haw jomed the Turks and Greeks, on the 
other hand, would have been once for ah to surrender the right 
to an ,£gean outlet reserved for them under the terms of the 
TrAty of Neuilly. Italian friendship, though welcome, had never 
been ejafr:ted in official circles to reader any very substantial 
servu^r As to France, her sdiole policy amtinued to be based 
on cl^e collaboration with the little Entmte. The isol^ion of 
Bulgaria could not continue ind^initely ; and she i||^^ndeed 
fortunate to possess at such a mome|^t*a capable and single- 
nainded sovereign who was ready and anxious, strictly within the 
limits of the Constitution and in close haftmcny^iftth his Ministers, 
to play his part in the evolution of Bul|aria’s foreign policy. The 
visits he continues to exchange with JiCing Alexander of Jugo- 
slavia and with King Carol of Roumania are laying the founda- 
tions upon which their respective statesmen can proceed to build. 

Foundations have also been laid in an entirely different direc- 
tion. Last autumn, under the auspices of the League of Peace 
through the Churches, a deputation of Jogoidav ecdesiastioi, 
which was headed by Biiffiop Nikolai of Ochrida, visited Ba%atia 
at the invitation of the Bulgarian ctunmittee of the same league. 
The cliainnan is .Arebbisbop Stefan of Sofia— a man stiff in the 
prime of life, of great energy and courage. H*s initiafrve has met 
with disajjproval in many quartei* ; but the names of the Eatareh 
Jo:ieph and of Bishop Cletneait aufficientty attest the irarlitioo of 
politically active prelates in Bulgaria as eJaewbeie in the Near 
East , and the efiect certainly 'appears to 'SO 'far been soceess- 
fuf. Bishop Nikolai has to welcome m bfr dfecaese any 

who may wish to visit liiends or raiativea tiwae. and. in commoii 
with otlwr Macedonian bishi^, is eoRtnnt henoefMtb — so it is 
stated— to allow the preachinf of the aermm and the rsading of 
the Bible in the Macedonian tonguat to tocoj^ma the Macedonian 
tom of simiame, and to otdahi iiaemhm^ priests. 
Mupty Macedtmians in Buigaiia fM» wnpittoa of the power or the 
wiBhigness of the Ji^^v bMop to 'mpimmmt their prcMniae, 
bat t was infonned from the most antboritative source that tbe 
nodartaklngs were i^Ven witb the knowledge and approval of 
Goveranwat. It » idso peintied out that the results <rf rtife roval 
viMt to Bd^raifr we meagppn— the foundations of a eomaumal 
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tiw^i « viiMDtittiy GCMiiraiiiiQiiy met. m igi^wiimf :’~w in|iiiijr 
pm^KMt focm^ 

As to ttiis, it intist bi th0ii«Mr|j|^ 

asmaji|>ect0dlytoth0 JiigoskvsastotiieBiil^^ IfM.Kltilia^^ 
tMcs ofiezidixii;: iiiiixxrtaiit sectiems of c^pmiofi, m does M Jevtid. 
If friendly rdatiim between the two countries may mean timt 
detain hopes which some of the Ifacedcmiaiis had conftnued to 
cherish may have to be abaiidmied^ it al^o measii that a stale of 
afiairs wifi have to be recognised and accepted by the Pan-Seibs 
whkh they have hitherto obstinately and bitterly cmitested. It 
would, therefore, be unreasonable to expect any very startling 
changes straight-away. But as it is, the changes proposed ire 
highly important. A comnierdaJ treaty and wtenrinary 
tioti would at once throw the Jugoslav railways open to Bul|p^aii 
live-sto^ and farm produce. Even to-day one third of the Bul- 
puian e\fprt trade passes through Jugoslavia— much of it 
perishable and destined fe>r elsewhere The treaty will benefit 
the Jugoslav railways, and Jugoslavia would find a market for 
furniture, wood ftr furniture making, and chemical products, 
taking in exchange seeds, oil. and fodder. Simplification of 
passport formalities would continue and develop the work which 
the ecclesiastics have initiated. There is also under consideration 
a new line from Kustendil which will bring Bulgaria into direct 
railway communication with Macedonia and would meet the 
Bcigrade-Nish-Sakmicai line at Koumanovo. 

To-day, as for so many years past, the Macedemian question 
remains behind every other. No agreement would be worth 
anything that was made over the heads and behind the backs of 
the Macedonians. Reports from Macedonian sources ap|>ear to 
show, it must be admitted, that the r^me remains as harsh and 
oppressive as ever. The Macedonian case is put forward by 
respofistble men of high standing, some of them professional men 
of intemational reputation : doctors of law, of medicine, of 
philosophy, of science ; poets, mosidans, actors, artists, sculptors, 
crimes. These men, though anxious and apprehensive, are 
pared to wait. Even the mmiap bands have undertaken that 
there shall be no further revolutionary action against Sertxia 
before April next. They, too, realise diat Govemments miwt 
cany along wdth them that publk opinion upon whkh their own 
authority is based. A generous gesture towards the Macedonlati 
Buigars to start with — it need be no more than that— will trans- 
form the whole situation. An experience of the Balkans which 
goes back for more than a generation and dose personal assodar 
tion with both the Serbian and the Bulgariaii people induce a 
feeling of hopefulness that what has been well tx^n will be well 
contismed, that the Serbs will have the courage to be vdiS, 
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II. Axjuku 

The dMUttgcs mfsAA tm years have wnm^^t i® Tirana wawler it 
almost imrecogniMl^ Jlie travelter of tCMiay can reach tiie 
excellent harbour of Duiwao in a comfortable Italian boat which 
makes the passage from Ban in nine hourSi or he can avail him- 
self of the regular services piwidWl to all the Albanian ports by 
Griftfk and^ugoslav lines. From Ehiraxso, near which a duster 
of simmer villas has growp up along the bathing beach, it is an 
hour^Rotor run to the capital. Tirana, the creation of King 
Z<>g,%as been laid out on modem lines. Half-way dow its 
course the main boulevard is interrupted by a large cirjmmr area 
in which, around a central space which stH awaits deveiopinarit, 
are grouped half a dosen administrative Gildings which bouse the 
troveinment ollkes as well as the prefetturc the town-hall. 
The touievard which crosses this almosfat right angles is destined 
for the hotels, banks and chief commercial houses, and bears the 
name of Edith Durham Street, At present it is a strange medky 
of old and new, but the place is taking shape, and if ever pros- 
pcMity comes to Albania her citizens will have reason to be proud 
of Tirana. Graceful evidence of the gratitude felt towards, not 
merely Miss Durham (whose name m years to come is likely to 
remain closely bound up with the stmy of the foundation of the 
State), but towards other friends in this coufitry, lady Car- 
nanw, lx>rd Cecil, la«d Giey, Colonel Aubrey Hi?rbert, is 
apparent everywhere Ifuch money has no doubt been needlessly 
Silent in T:tfan.a : the hues ^on which, it is ktd out are too grandiosie:. 
The lt.iiliaiis are btened. im this. It. m asserted, not inemly that 
the m«ey loaned, froiii. Italy mm .ifiant ^on Italian ma-texM and 
that a .liurp eaiiifd’wexit to Italians, but 

that J taly- deMb^tely encoiximgnd eadtravapuKe in order the more 
imsiiy lo pt the couiitiy tinder 'her ooiiliol,. Such talk is .no 
doubt very exaipgftia but niMy am mk Albania without 
realising tbore k a atiiMf antl-Italiaii 

■spirit. 

The^ itoif of llnly'a edaticMit wiili Afliank the Peace. 
Confer .(to go ba^ no^ farther) mny he sumiiiari shortly 
aa fcillh»'Ws:: The- Cmtm^^ at the emi of xfip to recog*- 

nfae the mdependenoe of Ateaia under an Italian mandate. 
This was xeacaited and in the followiiig 

spring Italy reduoad faiues aiid concmitrated in the colstal 
towns. There wiui igh in Valona, in whkh the Albaimms 
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liad the adventafe. The n^smentattve Gmgieis of Imim^ 
definitely refused to recognise the mandate, and moved the capit^ 
from Dnraa^ to Tirana. Italy finally evacuated the whole 
country except the island of Sas^o, wUch she still retains. In 
December, l^gely owing to the insistent activities of Colonel 
Herbert, Lord Cecil, Miss Durham and others, Albania became a 
member of the League of Nations. In the summer of igai there 
was a rising in the north, and Serbian Iroops entered Albanian 
territory in its support. There foUowecf a Conference of Ambas- 
sadors in Paris in November, which appointed a Frontier Delimita- 
tion Commission and made the important declaration that the 
violation of Albania’s frontiers or of her independAicc mi^ht 
constitute a danger for the strategic ;jecurity of Italy^ In the 
event of Albania’s territorial security being infringed, anors^bject 
to the authorisation of the Council of the League, the restoration 
of *s territorial frontiers was to be entrusted to Italy. 

Serbian troops thereupon left Albania, and a Government was 
formed which included Ahmed Bey Zogu. the present King, and 
Mgr. Fan Noli. ^ ^ h 

Three years later intrigues, this time on the part of Italy, led 
to a rising. Ahmed Bey who took a leading part in it, fled the 
country and took refuge in Serbia, while Fan Noli formed a 
Government which was considered pro-Italian. Six months later, 
however, Ahmed Bey returned with Serbian connivance, over- 
threw Fan Noli, and was proclaimed President. He showed 
himself ready to work in touch with Jugoslavia or Italy, or any 
other country which would show itself prepared to help Albania 
to develop its economic resources, and only when he had failed 
with the Serbs did he turn to the Italians. In May 1925 an 
agreement was signed with the Society for the Economic Develop- 
ment of Albania (S. V.E.A) for a public works loan of 50,000,000 
gold francs. This loan financed the town planning and building 
of Tirana, the harbour of Durazxo, as well as numerous roads and 
iHidges. Under the Pact of Tirana of November 27, 1926, Italy 
undertook to maintain for a period of five years the political and 
territorial status of Albania, and in November 1927 a treaty of 
defensive alliance was made between the two countries. Ahmed 
Bey was offered the crown in September of the following year as 
' King of the Albanians,' thus indicating a claim to the allegiance 
of some 800,000 Albanians in the Kossovo area of Jugoslavia and 
120,000 in Greece.^ Finally, in this sequence of events a loan 
agreement was concluded with the Italian Government in June 
1931, under terms of which the Italians engaged to advance a 
sum not exceeding 100,000,000 gold firancs free of interest, in 

> The oQXDberf to-day are, it it dalioed, 600,000 to 700,000 and 50,000 to 
40,000 reipeotively. 
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amaual instalments not to toeceod 10,000.000, for 
economic purposes. 

It is impossible to read the short simimary given above 
without realising that Albania was completely in the hands of 
Italy. Perhaps no other course was feasible. Economic develop- 
ment was necessary if the country was to live, and only from 
Italy could the money be obtained. It was after the conclu^uon 
of the second loan thaJ|the Albanians appear to have woken up 
to the reality of the sittlation. They refused to renew the Pact of 
Tirana, and Italy thereupon b^an to turn the scre1^^ In 193a 
she drew^ttention to the fact that no interest had been paid on 
tile S.V.E.A. loan and offered to consent to a moratorixim on 
term^^The terms wer% that she should take over the sugar, 
elegincal and telegraph monopolies, that she should exercise the 
right to coionise Albania, that there should be Italian ojganisers 
in the Ministries, that the French schools should be s^j^lTthat the 
teaching of Italian should be compulsgrf . Another demand was 
that the English officers in charge of the gendiumerie should be 
sent away. This force of 3000 yotihg mm, which has been 
developed by General Percy on fdbndations laid by Colonel 
Sterling, has always been an offenc% to certain (though not to 
all) of the Italian officers who have trained the Albanian army ; 
but the service it renders by inculcating pride in a uniform 
which typifies an entirely new tradition, and by developing a 
national as distinct from a merely local patriotism, is of enormous 
value. The Italian terms roused intense indignation in ail 
quarters. Italy at once withheld the Instalment of money doc 
under the terms of the second loan, and Albania retaliated by 
taking over all the scbools. a step which involved hardship to 
many long»established institutions, such as the Jesuit School in 
Scutari and the American Siffiool run by Mr. and Mrs. Eeimedy in 
Korcha, The Albanians respcmcled to the crisis, and it is ckinusd 
that there axe to-day over 46.000 pupils in the State primary 
S4 hools, 4700 in the seexmdary scho^. and many hundreds 
studyitig k foreign univenities. The contracts of Italian officials 
em|i()yed in (fovenmient offices are not likely to be renewed, 
and from this emiafii d^parttnents oi the Adminiitration will no 
doubt suffer. import of affl, a great and continuing effort 
is being made to bala^ the budget, which has been reduced 
from 32.000.000 fold francs in igjt to 23,000,000 in 1933. Of 
the 32,000,000 francs 14.000,000 represented expenditure on the 
afrny, which for the cumsnt year ]m been reduced to 6.500,000 
francs. Official salaries aft cul down 30 per cent., and an ambi- 
tious achmsii is in hand for cafirng up arrears of tamt|m. It 
is proposed to iklect 10 per cent, of arrears up tl 1 324, 
70 per cent, betiween 1914 and X93X, and all arrears ikiie that 
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date, k elear etidesice^ fi^ eatiiely mm i|^t 
adinkistiatim 

There is, of amm, oppositimi to the Govenmeot, thmigh it 
is not openly expressed. Apart from the charge that it is pro- 
Itaiian (which may be disregarded), it is pointed out that taxa* 
tioQ has doubled during its term of office. The ddGk^it t<Nky is 

13.000. 000 gold francs, which with an expenditure of a3,ooo,ooo 
francs amounts to 36,000,000 francs^. Revenue amounts to 

18.000. 000 francs. Apart altogether fiim lomi interest, there is 
a deficit of some 18,000,000 francs. Whatever the extrava- 
gance of the past, to-day rigid economy and the lightmng 
of fiscal burdens is the aim of the Administration/^ Thirdly, 
there are charges of favouritism, of jporruptkm and graft. 
Old traditions die hard, and the type of pasha whd «|jm a 
power in Turkish times is not yet extinct. But it is fair to’ say 
that lluo^ers tor the most part make a favourable impression. 
H. Evan^li, the Priim Minister, is a patriotic and high-minded 
veteran who has behind him a life’s service to Albania. M. Xhafer 
Vila, the Foreign Ministe. , is the t3rp}cal efficient official who has 
attained his positton by «nent and character, and is only too 
conscious of the weight of his re^nsibilitics. The strong man of 
the Government is M. Musa Juka, Minister of the Interior. His 
enemies assert that he is ruthless in his methods of obtaining 
infonnation and in dealing with opponents ; but he is a likeable 
personality who lives for his work and does not spare himself. 
In Tirana to-day the visitor meets the new generation side by 
side with the old : M. Mehdi Frasheri, President of the &>uncil 
of State (governor of Palestine before the war), and M. Nepra- 
vishta, the still youthful-looking mayor of the city, grave and 
saturnine, determined to make his mark in Tirana as he has 
already done elsewhere. The many difficulties with which these 
men are faced are enhanced by the refugees who have coine, 
entirely without means of subsistence, from Kossovo. Prices are 
often farcical. A horse sometimes sells for ao to 40 francs and a 
sheep for 6 francs. 

In Tirana there is little chance of hearing the Italian case, but 
it is easy to imagine what it would be. The Italians would no 
doubt point out that th<iy have lent huge sums, sometimes 
without interest. They have advised, organised, instructed, 
developed and guided. They have received no return In interest ; 
they have not even received thaxiks. They would say that what- 
ever is worth anything in Albania to-day---bui]dii^, btidgsss, 
harbours, roads, drainage— is Italian work done with Itaian 
money. To this the Albanians that the money spent was 
not Italian money, but their own money which they loaned and 
for which they will have to pay 13 per cent, mteiest. The tela- 
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would not in cs*il fo** thanks ; but, inJ^ the 

mcmey, thoy was midar Italian guidaiice^^^^^l^ 

a krge ext^t spent unwisely and sometimes usekasiy. The 
ItaJian Press trumpets with such stridency the successes of Sipanr 
Mussolini that his mistakes aie apt to be overlooked ; and 
Fascist Italy, which has failed to conciliate her German or Slav 
minorities, has badly bmigled her opportunities in Albania. 
There were officialsr-and%iey arc gratefully remembered— who 
came in a lieipful spirit to collaborate in an important construc- 
tive e 0 ort ; but for the most part the Italians gave the impres- 
sion that thftr only purposes in the country were to serve Italy’s 
strategic^commerciai intiyests. 

Hec^hen, is the situation : a little country at cross purposes 
with Its most important neighbour. Albania, it is dear, must, 
consistently with her just pride as an independent State, ^^iSaber 
of the League, use all endeavours to put her relations vmti Italy 
on a sound foundation of ccH>peration anti good-will. To econo- 
mists rigidly IS her first task, and if the ppogrampfl envisaged by 
the Government is carriec.! out and the Budget is balanced, a few 
years of balanced budgets will put Albania's credit on a new 
footing. If a serious attempt can be made to develop the tobacco 
industry , to grow cotton, to increase production of dairy and 
agricultural produce, and to encourage tourist traffic, it may 
l>e possible before long to begin to pay off the Italians. Many 
impartial observers have tliought that Albania would be stronger 
without any army at all, and that the present force of 6000 to 
10,000 men might merely provide a hostik neighbour with an 
excuse for invasion. The Aiban.iaiis, hovrever, are unwilling' to 
dis|.)ense with it, and consider that to do so wouM be inccmsislent 
with the dignity of the kmgdoin. Hie pefsonaJity of the sovereign 
is oiit,stan'diiig. Hi'Oiigh -little '.seen m publk, it is he who^ controls 
tile t»oveiniiiant and directs po#cy, Nothing miM \m more 
unlik# the |K>pnlar idea tbe leader of the warlike Mali tribe 
tliHu this .Itandisome* cleh<mte-lix»k'ing .man,, wi,th his soft 

voice and evidencii of high tewik*. ft hm raceiitly been 
report<;*d that Ifgr. Fan Noli, m distim, hat appied to King 2qg 
and that King Zog im reftpondod with good urii. If this is so, 
it provides tti^itig evidaice of the King's good 'Sense and nmg- 
naatoity. The lime for parlimnimtafy govemimsut as under- 
stood in this camntiy has not yet arrived hi Albania. An eneigetic 
and patriotic idng, as is the case to-day^ gliding the policy of 
honest and capaWe Miniilem, is probibly best for the country ; 
hut a still mom {n^ommiicod tansak with the past must be 
before it ttm tiutUh^ be mid tiiat this Meal has besoi fmly 
attaine 4 
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C(Hnpet«nt jodges have asserted that AttNUda li not mEik, 
and it is true that the experiment of electing a little Modtan ' 
State in the heart of Europe has still to justify itself. Y(^ the 
Romaiis, the Byzantines, the Venetians, and the Turks have all 
ruled, but never dconinated, the Albanians. The constnmtive 
service they can supply finds its equal among the membwi of no 
other Near Eastern race. Perhaps the most hopeful feature is the 
attitude of the younger generatumy men and womaai with a 
post-war outlook. The difficult situation with Italy has pufied 
the country together. Moslem and Christian, Tosk and Gheg, 
mountain and plain, these old distinctknts mean little to tJ^ 
Albania of to4ay. If this new mentality persist'k and ^cows, 
and if it can show itself in balanced budgets imd hoi^^t govern- 
ment, a hopeful view can still be taken of the future. \ will be 
posc^'ble to apply to Albania the proud motto of the city of Paris : 

' FlulE'Tt nec mergitur.’ 


Edwasd Boyls. 



CENTRES F(^ THE UNEMPLOYED 

It is now just over two years smcc the Prince of Wales latmched 
his Appeal M the Albert Hall for a national effort to ' split up the 
problem ^j^incmployment ijto little pieces/ and in that time some 
progrepi^as been made with the centres on the need for which 
he lam stress. Speaking again this year on the anniversary of 
the Albert Hall meeting, the Prince was able to claim tbaTOiere 
were now in existence throughout the country some aoo^chemes 
of one kind and another. It is difftcult get exact figures, but, 
working on an average of fifty active meinbers jdt centre, which 
is probably a conservative figure, thisegives a total of 100,000 
men. In the area of Greater London there arc some 250 centres 
with a total active membership of about ?2,500. Thus throughout 
the country something rather less than 5 per cent, of the un- 
employed are attending the centres, although it is probably safe 
to say that as many more again have passed through them and 
returned to the ranks of the employed, either permanently or 
temporarily. The National Council of Social Service, the London 
Council for Voluntary Occupation during Unemployment, the 
various regional and local committees, and the centres themselves, 
have all acquired some practical experience of the problem with 
which they are dealing,. The essential, machinery has been -caled 
int.o e.x,i3tence, the good-will of subscribers and voluntary workers. 
b..as been enlisted, and the fe' fairly launched. 

it IS obvioudy undesirable at Ihii, and probably at any, stage 
to attempt to lay down ,btrd^d 4 ist rules for a voluntary 
movement of this kind. Conditio^., vmy ’iiiuiieiiiely in. different' 
parts of the coun^lry, and there ''is '«v«ythiiqj to be. said for 
encouraging each locsihty to cope with Its own pimhleiu in its own 
way. In his recent talk on the wireless the Prince outlined certain 
general lines of devetepmant, with wl&h most people who have 
any experience of this work will be to Ini agfeement : 

The socallod ' ocxupaticmal ' ceatiWi shouW develop into proper clubi, 
esch with its manipail^ mmMttm and duly etocted memlwrilup ; 
etch with Own eandaid* it* wikshopa tta rooms for educatioiiiibaiid 
soda! ocUvitiia i^be of a town, and reiuesented or. 

the oommittet of eadh, there is iifieded the town's committee, or local 
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Comidl 'ol'SiK^ Sotirioi. ior ciimot •• ttimiy 

witboiit tiM b»cMng of tine wliole commiuiitjr, I bope tli»t tiMi 
ebtp of clubs will not be confined to p«a|4e wbo ere tmeioptofed. 
Froekiciii lor tbe needs ol menbers daring perii^ ol mma^pkipmsat wilt 
ol coarse, be a cbaiocleristic featare, but we most detam]^ not to let 
Oneoiployed people le^ that they need separate dabs. 


The Prince ocmelnded with the words : 

A great deal has been done. There ha^ been a wide and generous 
response to my appeal. New interests have been awakened and fredi 
heart Idiidled in tens oi thousands. But wc must not be content until we 
have good clubs everywhere. Let selLhdp go hand in hand with mutual 
service. 

It may be of interest at this stage to give som^V^^fsonal 
impressions of a centre which is typical of many in Lchtdon. 
Lak I g^ve a certain amount of time to the afternoon classes 
for the^amployed tl\at had been st^ed at the Working Men’s 
Colleg® * These classes constituted an ' educational ' centre, and 
there is no doubt that they met a considerable demand. This 
year I have devoted the greater part of such time as I could spare 
to a centre of a different type. The Mary Ward Settlement in 
St. Pancras had contrived to sandwich in an ' occupational ' 
centre for unemployed men, amongst the numerous other .social 
activities for which they were responsible. At the Working Men’s 
College the principal weight had been laid on languages, history, 
economics, science and such subj€«:ts, and the course was extendki 
to include current events, music, and a few commercial subjects, 
sudh as shorthand, typing, book-keeping and so forth. At the 
Mary Ward Settlement centre we started from the more utilitarian 
end. The followmg is a list of the various classes that are now 
being run at this centre (the figures are for average attendances) : 


Physical txaining . 
(* 5 ) 

Football 


Carpoateriug 

(20) 

Theory of motors . 
(* 4 ) 


Ooe class in Swedish drill, and an advanced 
class doing apparatus worit— horse, parallel 
baxB, etc. 

We have tried to get thk going without much 
success. Many of our membeis get lugular 
football at the weekHmds, and there is a 
tendency for men to join for football only„ 
which is discouraged* 

This has been eatremely successful and we 
are starting an advanced class in cabinet 
making. 

A demonstration chassis and engine are avails 
able, and we are splitting the dass into two 
parts—dementary and advanced. 


8 See my article, ' Oaasss for the Uuemploysd,' NimiMiiik CmOrny md Afkr, 
August 1033. 
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Heti^woilc . . * 


Boot repairing 


a • 

Mtasical^pipe tmUdng. 




Bas^ 

( 10 ) 

Discuaston on ciacront 
events. 


Concert party 


Foster and sign writing 
class. 


ham mmm 

}«ftt itetfBi* in aiiawer to an immmt 
m ^ pnrt ol mmbera. It wi! t*i mUlit 
owing tn ptfmkm ftMitif 
soitfttlle lor liwtaillBg litiiMW or locges. 

ftnr^ aa 4 class tinder an Inatiiidxwv 
^ BlMbwen nm have sniUieiit sldll m cmxf 
V on wiHi repairing tlietr own and HMt 
tansilies* bools by iSioDDMelves. as and Whin 
FW^nired, and to give necessaiy toat f W C t loa 
to new meinbem 


Members performed a short sketch at a party 
given before Chiistmaa. 

1 lectured on this subject at the Ifen'a 

College last year^d had a re^Rar attend* 
ance. L.ectnref have not been popular at the 
Mary Ward centre* and^iacua^on was tried 
instead. Attemiance mries wid^* depend* 
mg laigely onVhat is ' news ' at the moinent ; 
but go^ vali^p is aometiines obtained. 

It was hoped to get a regular concert party 
going from amongst members. A certain 
amount of talent is available and a per* 
lotmance was given before (Matmm, bat 
attendance is desuttory. Success will be 
dependent on getting the fight voiuntary 
helpers to run it. 

Being started. 


The classes me held from 3.30 to 4.^ p m., after wtikli time 
the pranims are required for a bojrs’ dab. The average daify 
attnndance in the afternoons is ab^t fifty hmsb. Latdy it hw 
been found pouifate to open the oupeftters' shop in the montiags 
from 10 a..ai, to t p m., mid the average atteiuliHice is ten moi. 
There n an obVioiHi need ior at hast another hour in the after* 
noons and for tile tUK rd* fremiees in the evenings. Several 
membna have ashed aboet tW poHaiitey ed evenmg classes, bat 
have be«i unwiilhgig to attend the eadstmg evening classes at the 
settlpunt or eteiilieie. Thb seems to iqiriag partfy from a sort 
of chib feefing and partiy hmn a sense of shyness on the psrt 
of niraiqiioysd men. whkfi aeiBes many of them unwiUing to 
aModato «dth thek more fertnaate ftibws vdio are in weak. 
tlie sdatkm of thn dtflmdty fos in our ability to secure tte use 
of premiiH in tlmfwnsiiifB, where onr onemphiyed moobm can 
assoditii with Olipe of tl^ number who have smocewhsd in 
voL.cxv-Mo.iie. ^ o' 
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feltiiig tiick itilo work. Tbe total muiiber of mm wlio 
csiiolkd amoimts to skhoo 200. all of whom have paid m mm 
paying their entrance fee of 6rf.. which we accept k titatalmiaite 
of id. per week. The active membership at the inomeiit antonti^ 
to just under ioo« the majority of whom attend two or three times 
a week. The great bulk of the men are more or Ices unikilM 
manual wmrkers of <me kind or another. We have reorttited some 
forty new membcis sinc« Christmas, yirtly through persmml 
virits of the superintendent to the locSi la^ur exchar^ and 
partly through the good offices of our existing meinbei'S. 

We have laid stress on the need for interesting the ipen them- 
selves in the running and management of the centre. A aun- 
niittee of the men’s representatives sits«ionce a week. wifl^»pysell 
or the superintendent in the chair, and deals with all c^r^t 
mattcm. Iliis committee brings forward suggestions for new 
ckssesTiIgpints stewards, runs the teas— we provide members 
with a cup of tea and a^ifce of cake for li., both in the morning 
and tlie afternoon — and even administm a small ptdty cash 
account held bj^|he sufierintendent. Recently a case arose 
where a member was ofierA! work, his aixeptance of w hich was 
conditional on his being a^le to get his tools out of fKiwn. The 
sum invoh’ed was 16$., which he was quite unable to raise. He 
brought the matter Wore the commiltee, which mmt into it 
and decided to redeem the took for him. after assuring itself 
of the bma Jides of the offer of employment and after extracting 
adequate guarantees tor the refund of the sum by weekly instal- 
ments. The case was dealt with in a thoroughly businesslike 
fashion. Our experience is that it is quite possible to find men 
who are capable of taking responsibility if pro|>erly backed. 

There is much less suspicion on the part of the men than there 
was last year. But it is still difficult to keep any detailed ftatisticf 
of their goings and comings, their jobs ami so forth, whkh would 
be very interesting and wt>ukl help one to fonn an accurate 
picture of their situation. Nevertheless, from one’s owm observa- 
tion and from what one hears, it is possible to form a general 
idea. The great bulk of the men with whom we are dealing are 
mutually in casual or seasonal employment. They are mostly 
under thirty, and few of them have any recewrd of continuous 
work. It is doubtful if half of the jobs that they get are obtained 
through the labour exchanges, al^ough, of course, they are aS 
registered there. In many cases there appears to be not the 
fittest relation between one job and the next. For instam^. 
one of our men told me that during the same year he bad obtained 
employment as a delivery-van driver, a railway dining-oar 
attendant, and as groom to a Territorial colonel. Another man 
told me that within twelve months he had been motor driver . 
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to % pbotofti^ilwr. idi>frter. Botii of IImm «m» 
good imtlHsr abovo tlw avenge. Bot thia tendm^ iWiaMii 
iMfagf a jack ot all trades is vary general ana^ tiieni. Ifaiiy 
have a smaitetiag of more than three trades ; wsy few are ooa» 
fined to one. wid^ difiMng choice of activitm wwid 
appear to be due to a contdons attempt on the part of niesi, who 
recc^ise that ih^ are more or less condemned to a life of casnid 
or seasonal work, to fi§themsdves for as many jobs at ^te we 
seasons and thns to omtitve to inmre oontmnons work. Bid 
this very disperskm of their energiai prevents them from acquiiiim^ 
spfficieni skill in any ente line to be abte to hope for permanent 
work. Just before Christmas and in the summer inemths there ia 
a go^al exodus of metf from the centre. The ptneking of geeee 
amturkew is a common Christmas job ; the driving of an «»• 
cream outfit gives many of them a few weeks’ work in t^pimmer. 
From time to time, but ail too rarely, oiy of them gei^n to work 
that offers more chance of permaneiKX. When this occurs be 
often contrives to bold it down ; Ijpt, of course, this kind of 
good fortune more frerjuently coi^ the Vnay of the younger 
men. 

One .still all too commonly hmw the opinion expressed that 
the majority of those who axe unemploy^ are unempfoyalde. 
Of course, nobody who has had any experience of this kind of 
work would deny that there are men who come into this category. 
The longer a man continues to kad this sort of life, the ksss likely 
is he to be fit for pmnanent and regular work. Some of the oidw 
men may even ctmic to like constant change, though they bate 
the uncertainty involved ; and a man doaa not grow fat cm the 
dole. Bot the great balk of the yoaogw men whom we gW. 
particularly the married oo«, Itev* tmfy one iuBl»tioii--to find 
regular work and be quit for ev«r of the tidteiifog some of 
uncertainty, the attendance at labour exdteages. and the 
dcrnoraMiing wand of caiang on poBBibfo 1 do not 

think that o«r men am an a wn qp c e am tative sanqiia. nwy «re 
knin on isdait they take Vft, and the oa^ titmble that w* have 
ever had with hat been dm to Hk ovaniivricfwd amae <rf 
h uiTOur of (me or two awd haa bsen very wsily deidt 

With. F^pa it k trite to lay thw cm* finds them to be more 
w leH vdiW<megowcmte)[|Mcti«^ If one stwte on the 

WMWptton that they we gooc* fdimm. wai treats them as audh, 
on the whole they seem to fo the pksttire. ff cme iterts with the 
opposite firemhw. one is liio onfiiily to be (Ssappoieteil. wi 
oapkyir deacrftNi them as WMoniit^ble. it h prohaUe that, in 
te^ eaaea. w^ he ranfiy mam ia that tligr are wdfeBed w 
unteafoad, andhefounahte wimwiUfogtogivetheffi dtemnwifl^ 
skill or training that would fit them to do the srork he requires. 
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It k periia{» wortib while at this stage swiBiifaif iqt a roogii 
idea of what we have been dtde to do for these men. We have 
started a ccntie with a club atmoqdiere ; they have fsdd ^haer 
entrance subscztptkais and feel that they have a voice In tin 
managemeDt. 'inbey c«d c(»ne m and fiiMi sonie way of tianiiig 
their m&seed iekore to good acamot wh^^ they are out oi worh. 
There are a few papers about, we have started a lenditig library, 
and they get their teas and meet their friends, but what they 
leahy want is something scdid to do. After all, any man is 
d ependent for his seU-iespect <m being ahte to feel tha^he has 
dene something that be recognises as Icing worth-whim:;foing 
and that he has done it to the best of his ability. Many of tJSmi 
have aogjmnd more skill at some craft of vdtkh they almdy had 
a ainattail%: many of them have been introduced to a craft for 
the first time in their livf£. « We have also gone some way towards 
earning their oon^dence, and there is a demand for advice cm 
(pMsrions relating ta unem{)|kiyment insurano! benefit and many 
other matters. Many of tmm harbour the most extraordinary 
pr^odkes on every sub)ectrander the sun, including, of course, 
the eni{do3rm«at exchanges and their functions, which is perhaps 
not suipriwig. all things considered. 

A man I know told me that not long ago be struck a bad patch 
and was unemployed for ten months on end. He spent tiie first 
three w four weeks in feverish activity, writing letters to all 
marawr of addresses and making personal apfkkatiotts for work. 
When nothing happened he gradually became apathetic, until, 
finally, he spent a kige portion of each day lying on his bed. In 
the end a job turned up. curiously eno«:^b as a resiutt of cmc of the 
krtters he had vnitten in the first days of his spdl of uneroplcy- 
ment. He took it on, and within a week of starting work he 
coUapaed and was removed to hospital. His trooUe was st^ly 
doe to the nervous strain he bad ui^rgone. Fortunately he was 

agun within a few days and his empfoym- had k^ the job 
opm tor him. A man attending a centre is, at Boy rate, spa^ 
tte w on t ordeal — ^that of facing his trouble akme. 

Our ambitkm is to enlarf^ our toope and memberdiip ^ 
obtaining the tue of some suitable premises, such as a disused 
factory. The men themselves would fit thk up as required and 
make tbe essential furniture, which they are quite capdde d 
doing. It mif^t even be ponibie to find room to coostnKt aoow 
qoarten where ain^ men could live in. We have severd Bhi|^ 
members who are living in furnished lodgiiM*. sometunes threa ia 
a room, and where th^ axe paying as tmidi as ys. a weak sach. 

' . i. « a.'L. 
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at a kHWtr cwt* W« AqoU Ml« to Ittmow 
canteOTi, provid^ meol* to mcmtom as nqajiid 

iiKi wh<de place could be nu by toe mca toaiiia«iw 
■.wW the supcrviaioo <rf the aoporiatendent, who ntighd also l«e 
<» the pwinim. Claaies wouM be bd« io toe ewaiBga as ^ 
as the afternoons, and we should hqpe that a ntuaber of flwr 
members would attmd the formm whilst in work and ti»is {allow 
up what they had begi|| during their spell of uoimqikryiiMiit. 
We should also fit in sdlac sodaJ activities frwn time to tinie, 
such as concerts, popular lectures, and the like, to which their 
wives and^tnilies might come. Such a (dace mi^t form a sort 
of Somraunity centre, and, if the prenuses were large eiiou|^, we 
might jaAlgamate with o|her tocal centres. There is very little 
doul|fR^t this would meet a r^l need and that it could be 
developed on sound lines without overlapping or interfer^witfa 
the work of other institutions in the St. Pancras districtj|^rmtwe 
orthodox educational nature, such as tl^ Working College. 
Indeed, we would hope to estabiiah a liaison with these other 
institutions so that our members coUld att^pA such of then" 
classes as they required, whilst their Aembers could come to us 
for any of the subjects in which we sppdaiised. The realisation 
of this ambition is dependent on further finance in the fewm of 
vohintary contributions. 

So far, so good. Such a scheme in itself would be no small 
contribution to our most prcs.sing social protdem. It would deal 
as adequately as possible with the ' meantime ’ proWem. But 
one's mind inevitably turns to the main quest tem- -the fact that 
these men are unemployed, or, at b«t. uoderemplojed Even a 
material increase of bustness activity in this country would merdy 
alleviate the hardship* of most thsn ; it would not solve their 
problem, that of obtaining continuems imfdoymeei. Wlwn one 
oonsidm the main question of umunpioytnast, one finds oneself 
up against aU maxtiMir cd diHicultks. We are teacfahaig many at 
thes«MucR toerudfmiititsof acraB:. 'jTIm knowledge thtw acquired 
i# andouhtedly invaluable to toem as a hobby, to d might ate. 
in tlte case of many of them, .form tte.ftoimdwailc for a traMm 
that would enable them to ««teage ton iwwMkwa proiqMacts of 
an unsIdUed worker for the rdatively gtenter iwasrity of a. crafli- 
ffltt toit in that case we tomtid |KioiMbly find oaredve up 
the fontiidalde iG^posatom of toe trades umon movement, 
ttocee members am morally jealmjs d the prospect of any 
tootokrable addStim to toe iittmber ed cxunpetitoo lor tlm joto 
toil are available. Comparatively few of the men who attmiid 
toe oentres fm the unemployed are trades union members, tooogli 
they are nmm stitog^ lepresented at ediao^onal iostitatitt i 
like the Wwling Ifaia's Coll«^ nad liwiey CnlVfii. TbeB agtoB, 
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it is impossibis for a oetitre to sell tlie prodi^^ts ol tfaft labour of 
its members. We are confiited to making thmgs for personal use 
and for ii^titutimis. such as hospitals, that are <tep<mdeut m 
voluntary cobtributions. 

At a recent meeting * of the Royal Statistical Society a very 
interesting paper» called ' The Interpretation of the Statistks ot 
Unemplo3mient/ was read by Mr. J. A. Dale, C.B.E*, which con- 
cluded with the words : |i 

. . . The spectacle i$ not that of a body of indastnal workers, two 
miHion strong, who are wholly unemployed and surplus to industry. 
Indeed, if two million workers were suddenly removed induftry 
there would be a serious shortage of labour. The spectacle is rather one 
of mx million workers, tiie half of the insured population, wli^re un- 
employed for longer or shorter periods during a year, some of them siij|piing 
little others of them severely. What the remedial measures should be 
IS anmh^a^tory. but one does feel tempted to say two things. The first 
is that itw'just as wroi^ to assume that the whole of the country is 
depressed as to overlook thef problem of the depressed areas. The second 
Is that before any ^rge schepe of public relief works is started it is well to 
ask how many at tim unemployed both could and would work on it. It 
must be dear from what ha^ been said that it would be a surprisingly 
small number. ^ 

Our experience at the Mary Ward Settlement centre, and the 
experience of many other centres in London, tends to bear out 
conclusions. The depressed areas are a problem apart — we 
are not considering them for the moment. But in London the 
picture is roughly this : about one half of the insured population 
consists of men who are in more or less continuous work, whereas 
the other half are constantly circulating in and out of work of 
any and every description and expending a vast deal of energy 
in chasing round after jobs which, in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred, can never be anything but temporary. The emplojmient 
exchanges are the agencies officially responsible for administering 
this pool of labour, and they struggle manfuUy with their task. 
But they are handicapped by the fact that they are dealing 
principally with unskilled men, who, in the nature of things, must 
represent to them little more than numbers in a book. This is 
bc^e out by the complaint that one constantly hears from the 
men — ^that the exchanges are * soulless machines,* In the same 
way, when dealing with men in these categories, it is not un- 
natural that the employer of labour will, in most cases, prefer to 
choose his men himself from the numbers who present themselves 
to him every day for his inspection. The result of this state of 
afiairs must be a tremendous waste of time and energy and 
involve the constant fitting of round peg^ into square holes. 
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EiraiTOtie admit tbat the only aovereigii mamAf tot 
unemployBieiit is m iootsase in the total arnoimt of tostk avail* 
able, but, in the last resort, any really substantial increase mn0t 
depend on foreign trade, a factor over whidi we can never hope 
to have complete control. The organisation of this pool of kbonr 
is admittedly a colossal task, and there are obvious difficidtiee 
involved ; but here, at any^rate, we are dealing with fectors that 
are under our potentiaigpntroL The fact that our population has 
now ceased to expand makes the problem at once easier and more 
urgent. It is fairly plain that much could be done in this direction, 
afld thatfwhatever the future holds in store, work done in this 
field w(^d materially increase our national efficiency. 

f connexion it isanteFesting to note that the few training 
and^^onditioning schemes that are being run by the Ministry of 
Labour and by some local authorities have been generall^pccess- 
ful So far, these have chiefly been confined to vol^jw^ from 
the distressed areas. Nevertheless, a h^glf percentage m men have 
been placed in permanent jobs after undergoing a six months' 
course. It would, of course, obviously Be uselve? to train men and 
place them if this were to result in (fther men being thrown out 
of employment. But there is no reason to suppose that this is 
Qccuniiig There are industries, particularly in the south of 
England, that are far more likely to expand than to contract in 
the future, such as wireless, motor cars and aircraft, ail of which 
require a high percentage of skilled workers whom they find it 
difficult to get. Owing to the decay of the system of apprentice* 
ship this question of training for industry is of great importance, 
and it would appear to be a natural development of the future 
that industry itself should take an active interest in the wcwrk. 

<“)n« of the most interesting features of the new Unemploytiient 
Bill is that {for the first time) it makes traininf a conditicui of 
for juvenite who fall out of work. This would appear to 
I i an important step, and it may well be that it fmrayhadows the 
« xterision of the principie of ind^trial training to some of the 
adult unemployed who have ejchausted their ttwirance and are 
drawing^bem^t, though in the case of adults t-heie is everything 
to be said for keepng tridning on a vtiuntary basts. It is unfor* 
tuiiate that the whote of this question of unmpk» 3 niient is 
bef<^gged by pditical controversy, because the problem would 
app<m to remain the same under any political system 

that can be eavisaged. The 'pool of labour* has got to be 
sorted out and admteistimRd with tihe maxiinuin effidency~in 
the interests of the men Ihiuniilvcs, <A indostiy, of the taxpayer, 
and of ibe finances of tim country. t 

It is predsefy this * pool of kbour * that is being touched by 
the unemployed oiuties and analogous schemes. Thidr work at 
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prawni liimii is beat desc^Md as ei#ar^ in Iba Ipal^ 
mm of that oWBo ri esd word, aad, as fir as I kB 0 W» tliie bai 
besD 00 oDoadoiB tbooi^t that it mii^t Invc asjr wider otiity. 
Bot. 01 the nature ^ things, the work that is done hnrobm 
a raeasore oi orgudsatioo, probably about the only widespread 
form d oifBiiia^iQD k existence amongst tlw tlK» of men amr 
cented. {Booiiw.miMkofthework aiktkfotgaiimtMm kmy 
rudimeaitmy as yet, but it is ini{oovin^|aIl the tone, and every* 
thii^ must have a beginning. The social hikory of this country 
abmmds k instances where voluntary eSort \m stepped kto the 
breadi and undertaken pkmeer work, which is later ^jecogni^ 
offidaUy and finds a pennanent place k the national uheme d 
things. Two outstanding mcamples are the em^doyment eb^wges 
themsdves and uncmpioyniait and health insurance, rhr i* 
there^^ particular reasem why such work should k every case 
lose its^i'intary character. In this particular case the voluntary 
ai^iect of the work is great importance.* One cannot help 
wondering whether this nmvMnent may not ultiinatcly prove to 
be of at least as Israt utihty as the two examples quoted. 

Two possibilities spring to one's mind ; First, might not the 
centres materially assist i the employment exchanges k their 
very difficult task by providing wbat they lack~pcrsonal know- 
le^ of the individual men, their capacities and capabilities ? 
Secondly, might they not assist k any scheme that may later 
materialise for the tramkg of such men as are likely to benefit by 
it ? The actual training in the voluntary centres would probably 
have to be owkned to the elementary, but they would provide 
an keal recniitkg agency, and it would be a great irtcentive to 
effort if vacancies m properly constituted training centres could 
be allotted to men who were recommended by, and had passed a 
oertak standard k, the unemployed centres. 

B. T. Reynolds. 

* 1 would malcB m excoption liore m the caie oi men who nhoutd propnriy 
bt deecrihed at ' onemployabte.' Obviously, voluntary schemei mn do iMk 
10 Milt them. 
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Of all tlie variety of possible human rdattonsbips there is one 
which wAyH e>q>erience at least from one side— the re]atioiialii|p 
of paren^^ti child. While this relatianship has m literature been 
trea^K for a ccmsiderabfl!! period in terms of sentimentality or 
disgust according to the intimate circumstances of the writer, it 
is only rather lately that it has been treated in a num^^ way. 
It may be of interest, therefore, to consi(^ in quite gwml teams 
some of the notions which come to pcftple who think about this 
relation in this way. People thus engpged aroain a particularly 
happy situation if they enjoy troubjqi as the/ can be practkaily 
certain of offending somebody's ideas of propriety every time 
they open their mouths. For geneftcs, whatever may be its 
shortcomings, at least makes two suggestions about men and 
women. It inevitably irritates the more sloppy of theorists by 
remarking that all men are not equals and proceeds to enrage 
people of the opposite turn of mhid by suggesting that their 
mequalitics are perhaps in kind, and certainly in distribution, 
no means all that their ideal could wirii. One of the inequalities 
which engages the attentiofi of the inquiriiig geneticist when 
contemplating mankind is an kmfmUtf m fertility. It is difficult 
to observe the feneratio*i of Irving things without notking that, 
on the whole; the relatiOii between parent and child Is mie of 
shniiarity. Not least anuuig the idhitveiiieiits of the last fifty 
years has been the peitei>lioii that wh^ this similarity is often 
maskid it is none the taw real ; tliiil smAi things as the colour ol 
one's -hair behave through A: aeries tti m genetic 

iwritailars whose identity tuny .be tadden but whose perststence 
is the persistence of Sfe. 

It fe this conception oi genetsc fuitkulani, this particulate 
rimory of heredity, which has siq^eitnaded the older idea of an 
tawtoy whose pens^bted the btending of the in^ 

hetlli^ laotars as the meehasimi id mvinmnient permits a 
thw oiiueirioii hi an anhnal, a plant, or a man. 
Wliiim phdt are produced by crosamg' red and white 

stramsi At- Mind m the sesult ul the mcdlfied eapmsaon of two 
fiotmi# mi »i whhe, which keep their mtcgritf and udiich can 

VoL. C 3 CV«— No. ess 4*7 
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be tmmxfA m fODd m mm to give siiooMive geiieeftt^ pi. 
towers as ret and as white as th^r ancestofs. The degree ol oiw 
fertility can be proitably considered as a dbracteristic dependent 
upon genetic particulars just as can the colour of our eyes or the 
colour of a flower. The number of children which each of us wiS 
have before we die depends at this moment upon many thingSt 
but one of these things is the set of genetic pecuiarities which we 
have physically received from our parents. Time and chance 
happeneth to all men, but all men do notl^sent time and chance 
with the same stufl to fashion. 

This fact of the heritable nature of fertility has most curious 
and interesting consequences among us» because man hfe adopted 
one of at least two possible methods of forming a clo^ly-knit 
society. There are in Nature two chief kinds of communn^two 
great plans upon which a society of individuals can work. \>ne 
large mi very successful group of animals (the insects) have 
adopted <m. plan and uj(p have adopted the other. The difference 
between these two plans^ is a diflerence between the kinds of 
provision they ctiake ftr the relation between parent and 
child. In the insets — for instance, among the bees and ants — 
parenthood has been commonly divorced from other activities 
and concentrated in a few*individuals while the rest of the work 
of the community is done by the remainder In most other 
gr^arious animals— for instance, in man — this lias not l)een done, 
and everybody has a chance of both jobs. It is just this distinc- 
tion which seems to have escaped the sociologist who addressed 
to people of a less objectionable metabolic Umpo than his own the 
advice : ' Go to the ant, thou sluggard ; consider her ways and 
be wise.' He does not seem to have realised that a great many 
of the activities of an ant in a society where sexual processes are 
concentrated in a special caste are quite inappropriate to a 
reformed sluggard in a society where they are not. In the case 
of the ant the amount of work she does or the amount of luck she 
has, and the resulting respect or detestation in which she is hek! 
in the community, will liave no effect whatever on the contribution 
she will make to the ‘genetic composition of future generations of 
the community. Whatever happens she will make none. In 
man, on the contrary, the more reformed the sluggard, the incwre 
sterile he becomes . 

The civflisation of the bees, therefore, so long as the repPCK 
duettve caste remains suihciently fertile to replace wastage* is 
potentially stable. The civilisation of man, so long as what that 
civilisation holds up as virtues are accompanied by inferttlily, li 
not. While it is by no means clear that the stability of man -i 
civilisation is the greatest possible good on any cosmk sort ol 
scale, yet as we are all men and rather dvilis^ it may be of 
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latest totiier ailoat tbe nature of this inetaldity. 

In a soeiety where miivMual effort is rewarded by irKfividiial 
gain, and which has the institntioii of hereditary wealth, successful 
persons very soon find that they can have a better time thanselves 
and give their diiMren a better time and a better start in Kfe if 
thcBe children are few than if they are many. This wih be less 
pressing a matter in a world which is mpktiy expaiiding, as was 
the world of the last c|ptury , than in a world which is rapidly 
shntting up. as is our wrld to-day. it is perlectly obvious that 
mfcrtiUty is at this moment in England very closely associated 
indeed wkh a safe position and a high degree of comfort. In cold 
fact, people from the skilled artisan classes upward have fewer 
chilihpfs than the quite iinskiUed. This may easily be seen by 
loojlil^ at such figures, for instance, as those given by Carr 
Saunders at the World Population G>nference at Genev^^ 1927. 
He cites the position in the railway community y^Twithin 
this single industry, is a microcosm shoeing just this tendency. 
If a standard of fertility be taken as i<X), then it is found that 
officials and clerks have a fertility of fS ; cnfiRe-drivers, guards 
and signalmen, 91 to 98 ; pointsmenf98 ; gangers, labourers and 
porters, 101 to 109, ^ 

1'hese figtires show very clearly the relation between a good 
position and low fertility. They are not nearly such good 
evidence that a poorer social position is alw^ays related so closely 
with a very high degree* of fertility. This is very important to 
remember. It was usual not so long to suggest that humanity, 
or at least Western c ivilisation, was sliding headlong to destruction 
and was Iw^ing swallowed up in a mass of physical and mental 
mferiority. These mournful progtiosttcatkms sliouid 'be taken 
with, nserve. Some of them, at least, were based upon , statistics 
whose significance was not properly understood . Having avoided 
the pitfalls which htmt the path of the scartunonger, we are. 
however, left with the ineacapaMe crnidusion that a good position 
is linked with low fertility. 

Now^ this seems to come about In two distinct modes : either 
m an immediate conconrdtant of tbete people *s physiologicai 
make-up or by the dirnkgu licm®i»lly fertae peoi^e. For the 
l^neticist the Mmmm bfftween tbiwe two alternative modes is 
mudi lew important than mSgM be thoi^ht at first glance. As 
an eatainple of the first mode we may remark on what happens 
when a man in'afTtim an Tte ls ose of the quickest and 

safest ways up the sewia! fauktet in westers Europe and America. 
Butwhatanitsbidogicalemsequenees? Simply that this maa 
(and incsdenta% the stmse that made him many the giri) is 
removed feom latfe-acale parenthood. The heiiess comes of an 
infertile family. If she had brothers and sisters ^ mold not be 
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m bekeis, ^ ivii liim fm chiklreii* and any ahe baa ii^ 
to be itifertie. This strScingly simple point ivas iml by 
f taticis Galton in 1892. He notked that though tiie Mmmgt age 
at which the judges in England mamed was very late; yet they 
had quite large families. From this he cmteitided that their 
potential fertility must be very high. Nevertheless, it conM 
eadly be shown that those judges who attained to the peerage dhi 
not confer any degree of immortality o%the lines they founded. 
It was here that the heiress appeared. Ss the jodge't daughter- 
in-law, idle brought money to support the title and sterility to 
fafmg it to an end, ^ 

In the second mode a man may deliberately a\'oidl childr^ 
from fear, from dislike of the inconveniences entailed, fron^ lack 
of faith in the future, or because he is unwilling to sacrim^his 
motox^jj^ or the pictures on Saturday night. It is fashionable to 
call thi^bl^shness ; the idea, apparently, being that the unselfish 
man would consider th^ <}esire of the unborn to be bom before 
the desire of the bom to be removed from reality in cinemas or 
from life in collisfcis. Pdbple of this turn of mind will have few 
children, and any that thef do have will be, on the whole, like 
them. This is what is m^ant by saying that society is always 
dying away at the top. 

Since the continuance of any society depends uj:>on a constant 
»®pply of recruits to replace the wastage of death, it is obvious 
that the character of the population of the future depends upon 
the character of that part of the present population which will be 
the parents of the future. In the case of man the future popuk- 
tion is not produced by a small in.sulated caste as it is in bees, and 
neither is it produced by that section of the community which 
displays those peculiarities which the community, rightly or 
wrongly, holds out as admirable. It will be produced by the 
great mass of wholly undist inguished people — by ‘ the unassuming 
cuss in the comer of the bus '—and not by you and me. It is 
because of this inconsistency between those peculiarities which 
society holds out as admirable, and those which genetically ft 
exscemrages, that society is unstable. It cannot indefinitely 
survive unchanged the constant procession through itself of the 
peculiarities which it rewards, up to the top and out into obfivton. 

Having seen, then, that the future lies with the children of the 
great mass at present young, let us examine their character. 
Now, the character of this mass has changed. It has changed 
very pcrccptiWy indeed during the last century or so— an exceed* 
ingly short time to the geneticist. To understand the nature and 
extent and meaning of these changes it may be well to glance for a 
moment at the kind of mechanism which seems to keep many 
animal populations more or less stable. 
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within their food fiot hy the direct action erf starvation, 

hot by the opswtion of diseae® end enonies# Sii|j|>ose yon put 
two healthy rabbits on a smaB and let them breed, Gl/ef 
will go on imtU one ntcmiing one rabbit eats the hM 

blade of grass, and then they will all die. If, on the other h a nd, 
the original pair were infected with tape-worm (as neady all 
rabbits are), as the mbWt popnlatioii goes up, so will go tip the 
chances of any tape-woin egg finding itself on a blade of grass 
eaten by a rabbit . Therefore the tape-worm popnlatioii will go 
up too. When the rabbit population gets very thick, but not so 
thltk tha^here is no grass for either rabbit or tape-wonn. the 
tape-w^m population wU^bc so large that older rabbits will be so 
hcai^^infected that they will begin to die. As the rabbit 
pop^lion thus falls, the chances of any tape-worm egg sumving 
will fall with it, and the tape-worms will get fewer. Th^pm send 
the rabbit population up. so equilibrium will be riJOied. A 
j>opulation depends upon its enemies, its mseases, and its paurasites 
to keep it within its food supply. Whil# there krfree competition 
for mates and food these factors will ensure that the population 
consists of individuals adequate to deal with them — reasonably 
immune to disease and reasonably good at evading enemies iw 
beating them. 

During the last century competition has not been free within 
man s society. To an ever-increasing extent the operation of 
disease and the efforts of enemies have been diverted. The 
automatic check on the reproduction of types not able to fend for 
themselves has been removed. The mechaniMii which keeps a 
society stabk has been thrown completely out of gear. The 
lesult seems certain : a period of change wi^ follow. W^hile this 
much seems clear, it is by no means so easy to be sure of the 
nature of that change. Euman breeding is so sbw that many 
jmm must elapse, before the full results of any eaeperiment such 
as Western civilisation mn be read. However, a few general 
tendencies can be mm even now. 

Of the undesirable characttwforioj which have been thought 
likely to rise in iiKsidewe. ^ |be removal of the checks. 

pAaps mental defickney has be^ the most thoroughly can- 
vaiiied. At various times it tiaa. tmn suggested that the rise in 
this Sit of cotiditioni ma^t be as to threaten our very 

extatence. A Committee has fecantly reported upon this, and 
thw Report povictes mmmisi for a great deal of sobering 
reSeotiom |*iiddenta%, it may serve very well as an example 
to ihow tow ewrelul it is necessary to to in interpreting statistka 
Various investigators have reported that of mental ^fectives only 
porhap about 5 per cent* hav® defective parents, ihe ^pmients 
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of all forms ol stexllisati0!i at imce look tliis as pmi Hiat mmlal 
dsfidenoy iaas not inlierited to any considarable degree* Not so 
tie Committee. On attacking tie pooblaon from tie otier end, 
and determinifig tie proportion of the children of defectives ado 
were themselves defective (much more easily done, as the parents 
were known and the children too young to escape), the followit^ 
important observations were made : 

ExclttUing the cases classihed as * uiiaS€i||.taioed.' t.#. about wliom no 
dehnite information was available, there were i Sk>a chikkim between seven 
and thirte^, of whom 305. or 16*9 per cent . , were classihed as defective and 
423, or 23-5 per cent. , as retarded . Only 21 , or 1 - a pet cent. , were superior. 
In the second group, children over thirteen, out of a totaf of 1S48* the 
number of defectives were 599, or 32 -4 percent, and of retard^. 240. or 
13 per cent. Only 10, or *5 per cent., were sufwior. The mp^r pro- 
portion of defectives as compared with retarded cliildren in this\;roup 
suggdU^th^a many of the ciuldren in the group seven to thirteen who were 
classed alfe'tarded will later be found to be defective. Taking the two 
classes together, we find tllatHPR the first group 40 4 per cent, of the chiidreti 
still living were mentally subnormal, and m the over thirteen group the 
percentage had to 4f-5 per cent. When it is rememberwl that 

22*5 per cent, had Steady ditd and that these percentages apply to the 
survivors, the figures indicate that here we have a social problem calitng 
urgently for some practical flfeventivc measure. 

This is the reasoned, careful conclusion of a Committee of 
competent people vrho had studied the whole question. They 
have succeeded in bringing some measure of clarity into a situa- 
tion clouded by every kind of prejudice. They received reptirts 
and memoranda from all the sources likely to he of help, and 
heard in evidence everybody who had knowledge to place l>efore 
them. The difficulties they met with are well shown by their 
statement that four local authorities reported to them that they 
had no record of any mental defective having had a child ! It is 
to be hoped that the publicity given to this will have its effect 
The Committee, as is well known, recommended that, with all 
possible precautions, sterilisation should be carried out by consent 
upon certain classes of mental deficients, upon sufierers from 
certain diseases, and upon those persons, normal themselves, 
whose chfldren were extremely likely to show these conditiom. 

This recommendation is of the greatest importance* ft 
recognises that from the point of view of the race the evil of 
a social disabOity resides largely in its heritatnlity* Mental 
deficiency is a social disability, and some forms of it are eertaiiiily 
inherited. Racially this disability can be robbed of its evil 
power if its inheritance can be checked. Mental defieiancy 
without fertility ceases to be a racial evil. And intelligence and a 
sense of responsibility without fertility cease to be a racial good. 
Fertility can be separated from mental deficiency by sterilisation. 
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be dodg«d within it seteetion is nnt niecin^^ It 

tibe wait m which it opemtes. Within w am- 
mt£ty aJl the virtues cm be fmcthed, but if their pmMoe 
changes the character of the future members of the commimily ia 
such a way as to destroy their power of combatiug the commou 
eaemies, then that civilisation is domacd in competition with 
rival structures. The g^den rule ' Do as you would be done by ' 
can only be piactised wltin a ring kept by its non-observance. 

The tragedy of our civilisation, then, seems to lie in this— that 
as at present constituted it allows Nature to take vengeance on 
it In the flture for those acts of its members in the present which 
it thinks worthy of rewajd. One may perhaf® ask if this must 
be sj^It has been so in the past, it is so now ; but must it be so 
in tnc future ? Very little can be said about this, for ve^httle 
is known. Our interest in it is purely academic — we^^r^ing 
to die before it matters. As an ac^emi% subject it perhaps 
be worth while trying to imagine a ^society which would not 
contain the inherent instability of ou». The^problem resolves 
itself into this : Can inadequacy an<b fertility be separated, and 
can adequacy and infertility be st^parated ? The fatalistic view 
that they cannot seems to rest on one doubtful assumption and to 
overlook one possibility. 

Ihe possibility is that we may gain a degree of conscious 
con t ml over tlie consequences of our sexual processes whkh would 
completely change the situation. It is probable that within the 
next ten years, and nearly certain that within the next hundred 
years, the production of children will be ainK>st at will, and that 
the exercise of that will will not be at the cost, in money, in 
convenience, or in happiness which is its price to-day. Real 
knowledge of the fAysiotegy of the menstrual cycle will almost 
certainiy bring with it a degree of poisstWe control which will 
make the imlimtion of pregnamry voluntary. This knowtedge is 
being gained in the face of grmt opposition. This branch of 
biolo^ has l>een lield back for years by the conscious and un- 
ean.acious acts of or§ant»ik»ii.s which see their monopoly 
threatened and their position tmtlsni^vred. When the knowledge 
m wm its application 'wil fcie Mthady opposed by the same 
intetests, and only then wiE the jtmJi battle between superstition 
and knowledge begm. Unike the conflict between the Imowledge 
of (ialiteo and tim supemtitten d his worid. this battle will be 
fought, not in the rerjole i^ares of astrtmomy, but in the 
intimate things of hunnin cc^uct. It will be fought, not by 
jmesis and sc^molniai, bni by mm and women fighting for their 
chidren . 

Thte te the pmAW&ty whidi peihapi the peatfuii^tf sometimes 
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liv^ in ntiBersr, ha:ire nmy dSixm heomm 
tliftt« tma if pregofluicy 1$ made leally vnlnntaiy, the 
wift remaizi sterile and the unsncees^ul fertile. This is ml a 
necessary belief. It is incredible that any coiiiidembie number 
of people who know that if they hai^ chOdren those childieii w£D 
be unhappy, through hereditary defect 0^ throng the conthlions 
into ^kh they will be bom, will dehbeiutdiy produce them. 
The mimtaBy defective are peri^|% to bwconsidered separately in 
this from all other groups to the conununity. Whatever methods 
science may provide in the future for the control by the^individual 
of Ms own fertility will hardly be applicable to these. ^ 'fhe vhty 
characteristics which ought to be divorced from fertility njake the 
mentatly afflicted unfitted to use them. . For them sterilisa^gn as 
an ji^unct to segregation seems the only way of preventing 
fertiSrJfi^ But apart from these there remain ail the great mass 
of ordmai^ men and wojpen, neither very good, nor very bad. 
It is to these that science may be able to give the power of control 

How tiiis poWy is to*be used science cannot say. It will be 
fought over, but it will come, and its coming could bring security 
and tranquillity to replace the endless tortures of doubt and fear 
which to^ay wreck the fiomes of so many. It is difficult for 
securely established middle-class citizens to remember the strain 
put on the human relations of a husband and wife whose unem- 
f^yment pay will not allow them even the clumsy contraceptives 
which they can use. These methods will in all probability be 
superseded before very many years by a real control ; but will 
this knowledge when won be given freely to the people who want 
it ? It win if enlightened thou|^tful men and women, prepared 
to put humanity before prejudice, and equipped with knowledge 
of the real conditions of the world, will stand firm in support of 
this freedom. 

The ordinary men and women of England are good enough to 
be trusted. To say otherwise is to say that our civilisation, our 
family life, and our homes are founded upon the misery of 
ignorance. If they are, they can go. They are not. Freedom 
to control fertility will not bring destruction. It will not brmg 
the end of the race. Is it likely that one of the strongest of all 
human instincts, the instinct to have children who shaU be hapf^, 
is suddenly going to be killed by the power to avoid havitig 
children who are not ? The power to control fertility is not 
going to destroy the family, b^use people like the family at a 
unit, and will continue to do so. But the control of lertflitf it 
going to destroy the power of the family to degrade and kffl 
women. 

The present instaMlity of society caused by the difierential 
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Ifftity m be foi^ modb <rf iti danger l>)r ^ iaqdirt o( 
For len wiS be bend <d the difierentM birth lite vim 
^ daases leidly have an eqnal chance to eserase a cooKiwii 
control of iertihty. One oho has faith in oar race need ask foe 
nodiing more than freedom for all sections of onr sodeQr, to 
replace the quack and the unskilled diortuHiist who role over the 
greater pat of it tonlay. ^ 

Fre^m of th» Idad will probably {xodnee quite a new type 
of society. That is imy the secnie are afrakl of it. The dik 
upwards to death will be chai^. Humanity need hardly be 
despair^ of if for it there should be substituted a drift upwards 
to life. Terhaps a society will arise in which fertility sbaU be a 
priz^ instead of a pHfoli. Perhaps that workl would seem 
stc^e to os, but we shall not be c^ed upon to live in it. We 
m^t, however, lil our children try it. They wo^Jorm a 
society which would differ from ours in its ideak, q]|p^inetics, 
and in its structure. It seems likelydMkt one of two things will 
happen. Either there will grow a dasdess sodety with perfect 
fluidity enabling any child to earn its Bving i»1my way for which 
it finds itself suited, or else there \ill arise a society diarply 
divided into classes, ahose classes will be based upcm the kind of 
differences between men about which biologists can talk. Which 
of these two possibilities will be realised appears to be a subject 
for pure speculation. 


Paul G. ’Eswnasse. 
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ELGAR: AN APPRAISEMENT 


Tributes have been paid in every shape and (onn to the life and 
wrk of Sir Edward Elgar. Some have come Iroin idl<!xpectcd 
regicms. About a week after his death I received from America a 
ntunber of appreciations, cut from newspapers, and also %^ers 
of sym^tby, a few from people I hardly know. Mr. Waher 
Kramerl^Cr editor of Musical America, has written a remarkable 
and wann^fearted eulogy^in a recent issue of his journal, and 
other leading writers in that country have rendered homage I 
call attention to thjse incMents because I see in them a sign that 
Elgar's compositions are heginniJig to make headway among 
American music-lovers ; an^d, because musical life in that country 
is cosmopolitan, this may reasonably be expected to lead to wider 
appreciation, even in those European countries where at present 
Elgar is least understood. 

It is but natural that many of these tributes should refer with 
satisfaction to Elgar's full and complete life ; but, with the 
fragments of his unfinished symphony in mind, musicians mil 
ever remember his death as a calamity. The otherwise admirable 
appreciation which appeared in The Times containecl one mis- 
leading sentence : 

It mfiy be said with certainty, however, that the Third Symphony wHl 
not now be forthcoming. We sliall never know what was the music which 
he found lying all about him in this strange and disjomte<j world, to 
diflerent from that of his youth. Perhaps the effort to piece it together 
into a consistent whole was too much for him 

The last words imply that Elgar's creative power had weakened 
teywards the end. I^at, I am sure, was not the case. When the 
symphony was first commissioned by the B.B.C. (through the 
ambassadorial influence of Sir Landon Ronald) , Elgar made good 
progress in his work upon it. The oppressive heat waves of Iasi 
summer brought the first interruption. He fell back upon 
Torquemada's cross-word puzzles as being the nearest approach 
to the difficulties of symphonic construction. Nothing easier 
than those monstrous Sabbath Day problems was sufficient to 
occupy his leisure, unless to foretefl a future happening upon a 
race-course be deemed a simpler matter. When the heat bad 
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Meeting 0 f tiie Three Choirs and 
the rehearsing and cradncting which he always wiilingly under- 
tobk at festival time. Soon after came the blow* Only then was 
coherent musical thought, especially symphonic thought, made 
impossible, although, even during that last painful illness, he 
refused to let go the idea of his symphony . 

Last summer I was staying with Sir Edward Elgar at his home 
in Worcester and hateood reason to believe that the new work 
was growing fast. H^as full of it. On one occasion he brought 
out several sheets of manuscript, sat down at the pianoforte, and. 
playing^et:c>nstnicted what wm already existing of the symphony. 
He warned me that I should get no proper idea of its sound if I 
list^pjd to it as pianofofte music, and I recalled with what scorn 
to refer to the mere ' keyboard composer/ As he played 
the themes of the first movement and their devclompiflt, and 
described the insimmentation. he appeared to be jgl^iding the 
music as something not of his own «r€&tion — samething he had 
discovered by chance and now^ must t^d like a watchful gardener 
for the promise of flowering it held, it wasaalways so with him. 
' It is my idea/ he once confessed,* that music is in the air all 
around us, and tliat, at any given time, you just take as much as 
you want. That confession helps us to understand the contempt 
he had for the kind of comjx>ser who could never create except in a 
house filled with stained-glass windows (or with lilies or Wedg- 
w^ood china or incense or any other atmospheric thing}. The 
keyboard mind and the stained-glass window mind — in music, I 
think, Elgar had no stronger aversions There w^as another 
almost iis strong * the mind that delights in frightfulness. He 
could never be accused of lacking interest in younger compeers. 
The post war history of the Three Choirs Pistival reveals that he 
took great |min$ to further the clmms of the oncommg men ; but 
never indiscriminately. Not long ago I heard from him some 
tot-rate invective after the performance of a young man's 
concerto I will not go too far in my disclosure, but the fact that 
the solo part was for a strinfed inatfument doubtless accounted 
far bis wrath, for the string family was nearest his heart, as all 
who know the IniMkmim im4 will admit. 

Elgar took bis music ftwi the air. A mystery though that 
must appear to oidimtiy , let us alto that he did so. But 
a further myM«iy’ one that is, .suggested in the 

p^age from ffcn Tmm Wiicb 1 have already quoted. What 
kind of music was he fhidicif in the air whkh lately has been so 
fail of hatsh ecwiiiet ? Would the baneful influence have made 
any fuiutemental ttonge in his symphonic cxp«ession ? I can 
only aiunimr that certain haimonic passages in^hat unfinished 
ipnphoiiy seemed to me to be a fresh revelation of Elgar's mind. 
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iiio]€t o<Hii|x^ Nor couM those passogoo bo k ey^ 
Imlcocl lip with the fevmsUy cerebral txpmmmU of the * mm 
Omsk:/ A$ I heard them they were simply a mohoder ol the fact 
that Elgar had always been a pioneer io hanoonic ioventioii. 
Did we not know it as soon as we heard the Prelude to Croroiilias 
and those startUng chords whkh punctno^t the fdeadoigs ot the 
Angel of the Agony ? How much the yotuiger Briliifa cooipoieti 
owe to his enrkhing of harmonic resources (to that aJone) is not 
always fully recognised. And it is my belief that th^ creative 
fence in him was continually developing, even if there Kad been 
no striking manifestation of it since death of his wife. In 
what I heard of that last great adventure, the Tliird Sympfiv ny, 
I thoi%M I saw the glimmering of new light breaking through his 
hannonieSfc^^ery. Something was there, I vow, whkh had 
never before been expressed in quite the same way. 

It was during | visit to him in the nursing home that I tot 
realised that, except through a miracle, the symphony couM 
never come into being. Yet\>n that occasion I was not altogether 
unhappy, for, in spite of gref.t pain, his spirit was almost cheerful. 
Soon afto" I had entered his room he began to describe a piece of 
country he himself had discovered and had shown to a few 
privileged friends ' You won't find it in any guide-book/ he 
said. * Those fellows who write as guides to the English country- 
side don't know the real England. I'll take you to this place 
when Fm well again/ Then for about twenty minutes he gave 
me a lucid accotmt of this secret place. It was part of the Teme 
valky, and some of it, be hinted, had found its way into one ol 
his compositions. I have recalled that occasion here to remind 
myself how often the English scene has found its way into Elgar's 
muik. In the Pianoforte Quintet it is there ; and in the String 
Quartet, and the Sonata for Vfolin and Pianoforte, in the sym* 
phonies, in Falstaff, in the Vkloncdilo Concerto. In the slow 
movement of the Violin Concerto it is there again, transcended 
in a way whkh is entirely Elgar's own and yet in spirit is com- 
parable to the Pastoral Symphony of Vaughan Wilhams and to 
much of Delius. 

Elgar was never happier than when be was in his own par! 
the country, at his home on Rainbow Hill, or on a visit to Hacdbid 
or Gloucester. He knew every mile of that pleasant lisid. 
Along many of the roads he could have walked sl^fkig without 
losing bis way. Sometimes in tocy he Uked to think of hitam^ 
in the years after death, moving leisurely along those green wap» 
perchance to surprise an old frkmd there wl^ had accuitooied 
himsdlf to think of him as being eternally abamt Thwo is Ope 
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stretch of about a ftiartar of a laile which even at simiiiier's 0000 
is darkened by tall so that its shadows and its sa^ce ane 
one in their depth. It is not far from Drake’s Brou^ton. He 
was taking me for a motor ride one day, and when we came to 
this road he toid me of his intention as if he were convinced that 

he would be able to caity it ont. 

But, of course, Elgn was not only the covmtrymm. Id 
L ondon he moved amoi^ friends. Brooks’s Club and the Lai^^iam 
Hotel received him as their own, whether it was Buckiiifijm*» 
Palace or^cen’s Hall or merely a new play that had suiniiioiied 
him to town. His election to the Athenaeum at the bcginniiig of 
the cj^ury was regarded by scune of his friends as scarcely less 
an liimour than a doctorate or a knighthood. I once saw a letter 
which A. J. Jaeger (his friend at Novello’s) sent at thf^^ime. 
' Wei! done you I ' he wote. ' rmean the A. Clt||i|^fou are 
getting on ! What more do you want^ ’ Here and in other 
clubs Elgar met distinguished and uij^tingi^^ed men of all 
processions and continually exercised his ontical interest in 
human nature. During the years whA he was at last building up 
a secure reputation be also met many who by way of Fleet Street 
or Prince Consort Road had found an entry into his own pro- 
fession — although so deliberate a term was. in his opinion, inapt 
for music -“-and he began to realise that h«? had more natural 
sympathy with the genaine amateurs of music than with those 
who had stuck themselves on to the ekemsdemme of the circle by 
virtue of joumalistic or academic clajins. 


Edward Elgar s understanding of Efigiish life and character 
was as great as his love for the English landscape People and 
incidents were the unfailing inspiration of a musical train of 
thought I am not thinking so much of Frmsmrt (where, in the 
clarinet’s little song, the voice was uninistakaWy heard almost fmr 
the 'irst time), of M'mg Ghf ftheie it was again, clearly ringing, in 
Olal’s bold approach to of Camcimms, of the Enignia 

Variations, or tvm of “iiol m much of these as of the 

symphonic cimipoatiions. In the Fimt Symphemy the greatness 
of an era i® doqisimtly p Fhe to that greatness 

in the Second Sym-j^ny, wifli its apwodes of sploKlour, ecstasy, 
feneboding, sptrfliial conffim, grW and migiiation. In the 
Violoncello Concetto we ate mourning lor d^piaited greatness. 
As much as any other miufc, ll§ar% symphonic creations must be 
set against a beckgroemd of hie if they are to be wholly compre- 
hehiid: Hie En^^Whey of EIgmr’s music is an inescapaUe 
quality. 

This, Imwtver, is not to my that Elgar was meikfy % natimial 
senie tiiai ^rfeg and Smetana were* It is often 
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AfUi 

tliat aJmott all who limiilcfy tii« aNli#i 

of Elgar's list big wca-ks and gave him piictjcal imamapmmt 
wmo mm of foreign birth or extractioii. Kichter is one of tto 
fiist names that come to mind, and with it a letter which the 
compcmr wrote, thanking him for a sympathetic and masterly 
performance of Corfci^giie at Liverpool Rkhter's playing of the 
overtnre had the e 0 ect of making Elgar dissatMed with his own 
music, and he added : ' I hope the s3|Kaphony 1 am trying to 
write will answer to these higher ideals; and if I ind I am more 
satMed with it than my present compositioiis I shall hope to be 
allowed to dedicate it to my honoured friend, Han^ Richter.* 
Next to Richter we think of Straus. After the success of 
Gironims at the Lower RhinwFestival ;t was Strauss's tri*^utc to 
OUT master compose! that called the English public to attention. 
ThciS^^ie were Jaeger (who. in the Nimrod Variation, inspired 
one of IhML^nest memorials in music), Julius Buths. Rodewald. 
and Frank Schuster. 

At that time^ Englancrs little world of music was unprepared 
for Elgar's coming. There was too sharp a division betwe^ui 
institutional and non-institutional groups. Even at the Norfolk 
and Norwich Festival of €899 Elgar’s repute was by no means 
commensurate with his achievement. That this was first acknow- 
ledged by foreign musicians is surely sufficient to show that Elgar 
was in the main stream of European music ; for no foreigner, 
least of all a German, could have been expected at the beginning 
of the century to praise or even to be aware of any musk that was 
unrelated to the holy (ierman dynasty. But even this virtue can 
be turned against an artist by his detractors, for he can be too 
closely related ; and they begin to hunt for ‘ influences.’ They 
can be as easily discovered in Elgar, of course, as in other great 
comjxisers who have used the traditional forms, but often they 
have been wrongly interpreted. Do we think of disqualifying 
Schubert or Mahler or Sibelius or Busoni, or, mdeed, any nav 
classical composer, because he has been influenced by Beethoven ? 
Then there is Wagner. Critics have fallen into the too easy 
habit of detecting Wagner's footsteps in the work of evscry' 
composer who had the misfortune to enter the field just altar him. 
As if those footsteps could have been silenced I They are to be 
heard in Gerontim ; that is natural enough. But have we not 
heard too mudi of that oratorio being a protraction of 
and too little of its pioneering harmonic thought ? And tbt 
detectives have sometimes been wide of the mark. Elgar loM 
me last winter that they were quite vnrong in finding that the 
device of thematic diminution in Cockaigne had ccmie imiil 
Mdsiersmger, and then showed me the passage by which it had 
been suggested. With whom had be served as apprentice this 
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tinw? Not mtb Wa£^. with Delibes ! The work was 

SyMa. 

Hardly less ulnqiiitous tium Wagner's i^aeiH» is tlial of 
firahms. At the time when Elgar was entering his 0 Mse Of 
symphonic thought he had accepted a professorship at Binaing- 
ham University and had taken Brahms's symjAoaues as the 
subject of his lectures. Whoi his own symphonies and concertoe 
appeared there was. tl^efbre. lomn for busy speculation. The 
differences between t» «)mposers, however, are important. 
Compare the general enunciations, for examine. Brahms works 
from bar^ sometimes lean, statements towards cennplexity, while 
Elgar opiis with a {wofusion of ideas and then moves towards 
their reconciliation. Brqjtms's method is easier for the ordinary 
liste^ to follow. The galvanic beginnings of Elgar's symphonies 
tena to bewilder him on first acquaintance, so many thre^^is he 
required to take up and immediately pursue. To be^g^miliar 
with the thematic features as such is | simple matlS; for Elgm 
never fails to give them point and character both in the melodic 
outline and in the equally important HhrmopyT but familiarity 
with the treatment of the features, With the organic i^ocesses, 
demands a degree and kind of attentiop which must needs lift the 
listener out of his ordinariness. 

To insist too much upon the later influences in Elgar's career 
and to forget those of his boyhood is to approach his art from a 
wrong angle. During his most impressionable years there came 
his way the music of Emanuel Bach and of those almost forgotten 
composers Schobert and Kozeluch ; and among the influences of 
adolescence can be counted Tudor Church mmk. Mozart’s and 
Haydn's Masses. Meyerbeer, tbe operas of a travelling company's 
rejtertory, together with Shakespeare and Voltaire. Thtm, as 
always in his devebpmait, siKh expermces were assamiiated only 
to give his individuidity a keexter edjpe ; for, ance those early 
instances whkh have bi^ cited above, no composer's voice has 
been so immediately recogidsabie as Hgw's. There is, moreow, 
no insularity in his m. The ^Nml diMributkaj of tastes and 
attractbns durii^ youth yrm evkienee of his mind's range. Not 
that his music is ustceo^htitmild natkmal envitonment. In 
respect he is in the cet^Mmy of Beethoven. Brahms and 
Sibeto. But, hke these, he is imtioittdist by grace, not by 
adt^wn of ftflk-tmng. lieiethes Hmt wen ont* Mk-music but 
are no icmgw — these he esefaewf ; esped^y in compositions 
which are delibtrately patriotic to motive. Instead, we find him 
mekM&e bb own. <me of which became a folk-song to 
his own fffettow. If fofffocnig lamms anything at all, it is that 
once upon a ttow it was popular song. But let t composer ci 
oor own «ge write sodi • mdody, and see how the ftdk-aoog 
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knit tlidr biowft I * Land d lieip« wd deny * and 
Slx&kiis’s time in PmUmim ire regiixled as oimes tbe 
andatts must expiate* So eonfosed and ocmtsadfetcMy are oai 
Indgments { 

We liave meEttkmed a few of the tmm comnioii 
menta They appem even more insignificaiit wlum we thiidc id 
E^ar'i stature as a symjdioQic writer* He stands with the 
latest. To say that the symphonies, axu^rlos. overtures, ami 
F&kiaff are the intense co-ordination olemotkmal experkia:e Is 
not to reduce their attainment* Nor need we fear to admit that 
eadh carries a programme of some kind. There is Beethoven's 
examine. In the Pmtord he took liberim, and even & we think 
that it is therefore so much the weake| as a symphony, there is 
stiD the Chord Synrphmy. To aU who think of sympbemj^onn 
as heiua vessel divinely set apart to hold only pure music, that 
work hnal rebuke. Was the symphony made for man. or 
man for the symphony ? , We know that it was made for Elgar 
no less than for Bruckner. Brahms, and Tchaikovsky before him 
and for Vaughah ^illiahis and Arnold Bax after him. Elgar's 
nain^ shines among these and others because of his peculiar 
genius for orchestral writipg. which, incidentally, helped to raise 
the standard of playing in this country* Elgar was loved by 
EngjUsh orchestral pkyers* The memory of early days when he 
was a humble bandsman filled him with sympathetic appreciation 
of thdr work. He was one of them. Unsparingly he devoted 
himself to making his music understood by them. They have 
proved thanselves worthy. English orchestras do indeed Icimw 
their Elgar, know the idiom of his phrase, the curve of his 
doquenee, the secret of bowing his ecstatic melody and of breath- 
ing his rich harmony. Not only was Elgar the first composer to 
bring England to the front rank as a producer of instnimentat 
musk ; he also helped to lay the foundations upon which we have 
bidit at least two of the best ordiestras in Europe. We are 
entitled to think as highly of our present-day composers. Them 
is good reason to believe that no finer musk than theirs is being 
Written in any other country. If that belief prove true, htstorians 
of the future will see in Elgar's major works the flowing of lii 
main stream from Germany to England. 

That the stream flows as deep and wide in Ehgiyfi as hi 
German environment is witnessid by Fakiaff. And this w^ 
can also be died as an answer to those who, perhaps wHh 
Caradacm in mind, assert that Elgar missed the better part of Mi 
vocation in refostng to write an opera. It is true iMt with a 
more amenable iilwetto Caradaem might well have been 
opera. As it standi, the Eigen*Orbin episodes tre unixmirli^eig. 
lliese lovess am merely conventional appendages to a 
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iviieh, twcanse of nobaity, had ao need soeh aa 

attadmwnt. Bot, wen if Eifu had met i»ith a food eom# 
ia»«tto to penmade him to write an opera (» thi» or anotiier 
theme, we may be sow toat Ws devciqanent wodd still haw 
been sikmg symplnmic lines. He had orportuniUes to ente ^ 
(^ra Md. At oil time Ricordi’s wanted to commission ^nee 
op^ fr««n his 1 ^. Hk answer was that hk knooMfe of 
Itahan was too small that nobody wanted to hear an opera 
ia the English langnage. A request from Covent Garden found 
him equally diffident. 

We n^ not take the reasims for his refusal too seriously. 
The real reason was that there was a strongci pull in another 
dirccjpn. Elgar's was Mways a symphonic way of thinking. 
Th^l^ntaneity and nervous energy of his most characteristic 
music would have been impeded by the imposition of im^Bfekal 
conditions. Of course it can be argued tjat such cmiimons are. 
in fact, imposed by an oratorio or cantJfca text, and it is true that 
there are passages in Elgar's oratorio%and caftatas afficre the 
purely musical part of his mind, wijh its cdhtinual aspiration 
towards the larger freedom of symphonic thought, appears to be 
fretting under the burden of the But the conditions of 
cantata and oratorio are more or less amenable to musk's demands, 
and Elgar relieved the tension by making tisc of the hii-motm 
method ; and, as in Wagner’s use of the method, the themes, 
since they are musical ideas and not merely labels or visiting* 
cards, serve for generation as well as for asiocktion. Opera’s 
conditions arc less tractable. Wagner sdved the proUm ol 
uniting drama and a symphonic style by becoming his own 
librettist That was liis only possiWe way. So couM he subject 
the design of his dramas to the exigencies of symi^onk thought . 
Elgar, not attracted by the idm ol wiiting hit own libiettos, 
turned to Shakespeare But Iheris aie no opera librettos in 
Shakespeare's works (The uncoimnon skill of a Bairn is wantisd 
if Shakespearean proportkms are to be reduced lor opera’s purpose 
and with the essence of the drama retained.) Avoktog the 
I^fails into which mm a&m E^kh octtposers have falisii, 
Elgar renounced the text akogether and conewed the charactar. 
life and death of Fabtai to the tom of a study. In 

this he was aWe to lit teose the fulness of his individuality and 
imaginative force, and succeeded in capturing a Quality which by 
analogy can be called Shatoi^peaitian. 

The symi^mmc nature of Elgar’s Fslsf«yf cannot be too much 
emjphasked. The musk’s bdiaviour is guided by an inner loffc 
of its own rather than by a series of soimas and (Yet the 

agreettient between the innir logk and the devidtopmcat of t^^ 
diama is no less marked here than to AOnm W^ Wmmk:i 
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Hie jeaml {to tsi die work ean \m 
of mite and symi^iiy. The first mmmmt of the A ftd 
Symphony is an example of E\pa:'$ use of a themeipoip^^i^^ 
of a first $iib|€ct. The same piedilectioti is to he idiser^ in the 
opening epis^e of Faisi^ff, which is in efiect a ' first movement " 
developed fmm the opposition of a three^fold thente^gionp and, 
as second mb]e€t» the Prince Henry, motive. The tavern scene 
and the exploit at GadshiJl together intr^ncc the scherso elemeo t 
After $0 mitch breathless activity the maaic, no less than Sir John 
himsetf, is now in need of rest. The quiet regularity of a gavotte 
measure liills him to sleep to dmm of his boyhood, t; The next 
episode {Allegro) is a comWnation of march and song ; and, after 
the Gtoucesters^re Interlude, the underlying rhythm of %*iich is 
that of the Cigue (remembered in tranquillity}, there colL’ss a 
finaHK^rue symphonic splendour based on a transformation of 
eariier tlfc 's. ^ 

On the other hand, those who prefer to stress the continuity 
of Faisiaff will find that ‘ts plan has much in common with rondo 
form. 7 rue, the icatures do not appear as clearly as in Strauss's 
Till Eulmspiegd, but the recurrence of the main FaJstaif theme 
(with or without one of tte; subsidiary themes) leaves the general 
impression of a rondo, if allowance is made for the latitude of the 
intervening adventures. But whether it is regarded as a coo* 
tinuous texture or as a succession of movements, whether it is 
judged according to its general plan or according to the generative 
power of its themes, it is the symphonic nature of this study 
which provides its distinctive qu^ty. 

However wide a view we take of the range of musk WTitten 
for a modem orchestra, Fakiaff will appear as one of the peaks. 
With that attainment in mind we can but wonder what heights 
Elgar would have reached in the Ben Jonson opera which he was 
planning and had partly written. Even alter hearing passages 
from this work, I stjll found there was room to speculate as to the 
nature of the whole conception. Which would have been pre- 
ponderant, the symphonic or the dramatic element ? Of one 
thmg we may be certain : that opera would have been so much 
the greater achievement for the vantage-ground gained in F 

Basil Maiiri. 
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Tm GREAT ADVENTVRE 


A Hmry 0/ EnphriUim, ittm the 
tiiii©» to tli« pr*®eiit 
day. By 

Percy Syltct* K.C L£-i C.B.^ 
CMO. Eowtlcdtc, I934‘T- 
35^- net. ^ 

T. E. Lamina : In Arabia and 
Afiar. By Lidtkli Halt. 

Cape.--'-i.^- net. 

Wmeh the primitive man in math 
of food from the «fx>l 

where h^wa» born he opened the 
Bcx>k Exptoration. Thoufjb the 
economists may insist that the nripe 
wm always materialist, atnbltioii. 
religious fervour, and mere love of 
adventure have perhaps more often 
bciten the source of inspiration. 
True, in the Middle Ages, whem food 
was monotonous, it was the need 
for pepfjcr that IcmI to tliCi discovery 
of the Cape? route to India, of the 
Cape Horn route to the Pacific, and 
to the persistent hammering at the 
Arctic, where for many ymtB mm 
hoped to find t;he 'North -'Woft 
Pasaage to the Spice laknds. But 
it was no materiml motive that aunt 
Mungo Piirk to to grave in the 
Niger, or Watlnns in the 
■sea. while livingji.t«'»iie. Ippolito-de' 
Benkkri. ami 'lls«tang«t»aii^ - wnru' 
iiuptoBd by real', lor m 

haimamiy. 

We Eumpsaiis are vwy ago*' 
We ' 'ihioover ' lands thgt 
were fmmt tot. 'to «tot- 

mm of to mifhiy of 

anoltnt dayfr^-^Araba, toto 11*11* 

in .ignorance of to omM, 

ftohi 'lihWi m ■#«*% . to .'hi ston 
to ntotherti hm^mlam tototo 
ItoKii'v 

tlMK nortfagitlMl, aiOttmfi t 
nwinly dartiwtiw, urtnt vtiy 
doQglity iwplacm Mid boM 
rtawih th«a» ebKaw Bdiii; 
idaa& bscaim mu llok 

ior Istiodndng tato nort h 'Wn te t a 
BwbW WWW ol tin CMHtt. 


They were to first great rmma ai 
to colder seas. and. by the coloiiiaa» 
tion of Iceland in. 'S70. of Gteieii* 
land in o^a, and a aurvey cd to 
east coast of Amerka. antkipato 
modem Arttk eacploratton by neady 
loOQ yoam. 

While to greater part of Englaiid 
was stih pagan, a Ounese monlc* 
Hsttaiig-^tianf , wished to visit to 
lands ol Buddha. Although to 
emperor forbad him. be left in 
fiao A.D,. to return sixteen yeaiu 
later, no toger an ohocure 
but a master, whose rept^i^Ew 
an accuraev and cntiaMMd that 
are almdlt modem, in to second 
century of our era Ptolemy knirw 
more of tf e sourq|s of to Nile than 
we did# till the middle of Queen 
Victona’s reign. What wonderful 
men tlf»»c old explorers were f 
Ibn Battuta, a rtaspecied dtiseu of 
Tangier, set forth at the age ol 
twenty in 1325 to visit all to 
Moikun lands of to world, and 
his records give m a suipf isiiigly 
actufute account of tlie lands he 
mm — Ti.m'bttlttu to Canton. 

While t he Arab was exploiring to 
lands ol hit lalth. Marto Polo was 
asto«iiib..to Europe with the extra- 
vafant world of Cathay, visitiiig 
Ttot, Burnsii afsl "¥uitiiaii ; but 
to' modm in to' world's 

hiilaiy was .inanguratefl by a 
granton ol lohn of Gaunt. Prince 
Heaity of Pdriugal. aufnanifd to 
Havfgato. who fwttonhwd md in 
iu|if 'MIbiiM tot amasto hurst 
oi' 'by to Portuguese, with 

:to''<Sltoa:l^ to 'Sword in 

to otoT', Hms .it came that .Dias 
Alatca in 14M, 
de Gama made to fiiat 
ocean ut^rage to India in 1498, 
n t it tl e lato Ma i ph a" p^iw^ri 
Horn and reliirncd to EniOfMi 
In 15x3, having toui|iiavigated 
to globe. 

In 14 92 Ccd uinbiis mlsloolc to 
BalMunas lot Japan and Cuba lor 
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Oitlitjr, a year or two later more than a mm An^te De Wet 


Hie mail who gave fal$ name to the 
contiii^t Amerigo Vespucci, ex- 
pibrod the coast from Hooderas to 
Brmxi, and m 1497 an English 
sailor, John Cabot, who had already 
penetrated to Ifecca, landed in 
Kbrtli America, probably at Cape 
Breton. Thus it was that the 
Other WmrkJ was rediscovered. 

From then the great names come 
thick and last, and the Anglo-Saxon 
face has its share, Livingstone, 
whom Sir Percy Sykes calls the 
fiealeat ol all time, worked alone, 
witiKmt resonrces, yet b>' sheer lorce 
oimiracter penetrated across Africa 
IrowHjLj to side and again His 
•crvicij®^ humanity the sup- 
pnsiSEion of slavery in Aftka were 
as great as to g^pgraphy ,^ 

The Arctic aitd the Antarctic 
have been exposed In tf,c very 
heart of Afrka to-day tourists' 
od&ces pay better than m’ Europe. 
Greenland is studied as a station in 
a dying route. Mount Everest has 
been down over Wireless masts 
are erectixi in the deserts ol Central 
Asia. When Thomas and Philby 
lilted the veil that hid the Buh* tU 
MhaH, the Book of Exploration, 
so fascinatingly epitomised by Sir 
Percy Sykes, which includes the 
04ys’Uy and the NighU, 

was dosed. The new book has 
tmen opened, and its name is Survey, 
But if we are to have no more 
Odymeys, it is at least a consola- 
tkm to risad a very recent //tad, 
the taking, not ol Troy, but ol 
Damascus, the hero ol which came, 
not from Thessaly, but from Wales. 
When a man becomes legendary 
and a locus ol a literature before 
middle age it is instructive to 
examiiia what lessons he ofiera 
humanity, l4twr^c«, by his 
mystery, divided the opmions ol 
men into two dasaee— the Demigod 
school and the Master-Poseur 
achool. A leader ol the former 
Is Captain Liddell Hart, who 
e ff e c t i vely the latter, 

tiiAt Mm imen is tniii kh 


He compares him with the grealesl 
captains, especially llirtliNWongh, 
and daitns that he Is ' more steepiii 
in the knowledge ol war than any 
ol the generals of the last war * : 
he tells Hi that hk miisiii|^ based 
upon a truly peat ioun^tioii ol 
readlig, evdved a new theory ol 
war\n omtrmt to the * Killing' the 
Enemy* school, whkh he vindi- 
cated so effectively that '.his whole 
A.rab revolt, cost thii'' country only 
about one-sixth of what we our* 
seines sfnent tn two yem to top* 
press another Arab revolt^i Iraq. 
In man p<»wer he had detached 
from the 'Eritish Army altogether 
about a humlred men His results 
were to paralyse two Turkish army 
corps, a number of kxral garrisons, 
and to isolate in the He<i^ax i t, 000 
Turkish troops, fray their moral 
and bf'cak their ra,ilway system. 
WTiat that meant t.o A.llen,byk move 
in Palestine it is easy to see. When 
we read the story of hi» daxsliim 
succ esses and their neghgtble cost, 
and of the unustial mental prepora* 
tiofos of the man and ol his spiritual 
qualihcations, we cannot but ask^ 
was it 'Deetiny ? or was it Chance i 
Vet it was as a spititoal force 
that he was more potent among the 
Arabs, in spite of the very practkal 
miracle he worked in Arabk. And 
if he could destroy rmilwayt, he 
showed in Damaac us that he could 
buikt administratioiia In iome 
ways akin to Govdon, he was myiiic 
as well as loklicr, nunautic yet 
ementially practical, fneiapfayikal 
yet a mechanic, scholar yet memd- 
breaker among Arabs at their own 
trials in speed and imduxaiicei an 
imp, a * road-bog/ yet above sil a 
crusader, emandpated tom pot^ 
sonal desire or ambitkm. lie 
no profit from his writinpi end 
requested the King to reliive ito 
ofhisdecoratkms. Asa philei«qd>Mf 
he was apologetic lor hk idetetto 
He resented the bloodshed^ whicb 
was contrary to his theory ol wai. 
He could speak ol the * tsniiih of 
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'* with tlie 

For:^ 

tfSu'Wl^.a Dmd Saa. 

He aaw his coinitry on the homs 
of th« cniei ai'lemina k which- tli« 
ofiportimism of her politikana had 
placed her* compiled to mahi th» 
chkce between shnfilkig out of 
her engagements to the j^ntbt 
and mortally oiending ^Ptace* 
He had promined the Arabs their 
freedom, and England had bached 
his promise^aiwl then iMtmyed 
them. Law’rence felt the stain and 
made atone-ment, ^ 

At. lajAi'iiiw vindication,. Feisal, 
paintdr here attmctively, Uirown 
out of one k:in,g€lo,ni by t-he French, 
was offt-red another by the British, 
iind his brother AbduUali made 
Emir of rrans-Jordan. l-aw?rrnce 
»w his own ambition achieve<J, his 
country ‘.s hoiunir Then 

tliere came to Inm t.he call of the 
M iddle Ages , 'I tie mys tic cam e out,, 
and, as men use<l to go into inonas- 
tenes., lit* went into th« .Air lAirce. 
1“be change* in name denottsi a 
ckwige in career, It is notcworihy 
that as a private he found relief and 
rest, unld ?»<uneo:Q«:’ soM ,his secret 
to the Frrns for the toc,> apt hfure 
oipQ. 

There is a spiritual sermon m tlie 
txxik, and, bK>, thercs i.t4 a piactkai 
evTW, m l^awrencc's own wwdi, th^t 
' ganeraHhii> comeji,, not by jostuict, 
unsought, but by h*wi stud'y and 
l>rak^caiicoiitmUon * That * m a 
tnesssige to MS all- if te 
-ddp ' we rimf ' Ilk.' And th«n tiiws 
author saka m : Is our hsafo 'the 
crmit who wiU hml sttmtbtei 
hunaakty out of it» twii^ He 
gives' ISO imswiT.. but 
thus; Mete the 

ofUiSi' , kamisite. |o ■ woHd ■ Is 
l«H»rs; mi ewieWos that 'Ho 
nmn hm mm doisr tp mil 
|(miaeisks«8^ 

MAlu:oa.ii Btrtt, 
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lenmod nrorld hm lor some 
fears bf»e!Et awaltii^ Prolessor 
Neale's life of and 

now tliat it has ap|NHur«^ we may 
be sore that it will long remain, for 
what it has been received, the 
standard Xiie. In short, this history 
of Elasabeih's life, as history, could 
hardly be bettered ; he tells again, 
Sividly and with full knowledge, the 
Hory of that reign, now so familiar. 
SO i^lendid, so consoling in this age 
erf 

Bui ^ ''e book has more to offer ; 
it affor^.!l e curious and exciting 
problems in mterpretatibu. And it 
it is here that there is most ground 
far divergence ffem some of Pro- 
lessor Neale’s judgments. Ore need 
not quarrel with him for placing 
himself always at the same ]^int of 
view as Elisabeth ; for he writes as 
a lover, and the best btographies 
have usually been written by those 
enamoured of their subject. But 
it is curioas that not a word of 
criticism of Eikabeth’s actions 
escapes him ; and it is all the more 
noticeable since so much of the 
book is taken up with her long duel 
with Mary Queen of Scots. Mary 
was, of course, no innocent ; but 
neither was all the virtue on the 
aide o! Elisabeth. Professor Neale 
looks at the whole story of their 
relations through Elizabeth's eyes : 
he taki^ it for granted that she 
was completely sincere in alt her 
dealings with Mary, whereas it is 
impossible not to feel, at one turn 
alter another in the political game 
between them, that Elizabeth was 
the better politician, and none the 
less so bet^ose she was the less 
sincere. The Spanisb Ambassador 
who came to the conclusion that 
•he was * fuH of all subtlety and 
deceit ' was not far wrong ; nor 
does it detract from the quality of 
her poHtkal gmiins. 

Emm mom cazione is the way in 


which Profeasnr Nhale adltt 

was the basis of .MUh 

tkmal MIe — ^her sex. It Is taii% 
clear that sotnething very odd was 
at the bottom of her natnia. that 
there was some extraoidliiar^ IMI** 
skm beneath aB the artlftelality^ His 
exaggerated femiiiifitty, the jaskme 
wa w uhiess she displayed oyer the 
men that attracted her. PitdieiRir 
Neale tones all this down ; he mahii 
her too straightforwa^;!, too * nor- 
mal/ It may be that LyttoA 
Strachey in Elfjotefi end B$mM 
romanticiised this aid# of ; but 
be understood better wha.. was 
subtle, crooked, thwarted in her 
nature — what was revealed when 
the barriers wore down, as when the 
news came that Mary Queen of 
Scots had a son and Elizabeth 
broke down ciying tliat she was 
* but a barren stock ’ ; or again, 
what Esvsex laid his ftnger on, when 
he said at the cikI that the Queen's 
mind was ‘ as crooked as her car- 
case.' It was Robert Cecil who 
summed up, with that philosophical 
detachment of his, all that was to 
be said of the Queen : ' I have 
sometimes thought that the Queen 
was more tlian a nmn, arul some- 
thing less than a woman.' 

IVofeaator Neale's attitude to 
Robert Cecil, however, is no loss 
curious, and utterly unsympathetic. 
The younger Cecil is, to him, ' a 
fulsome courtier/ and ' how 
unexhilarating a personality ' ; 
whereas the truth wa* that Cecil 
was nothing if not exhilarating. In 
his youth he was excessively gay, 
full of quips and antic»--’-wits^ 
his letters, among the most ainiiiiiig 
in that age of goi^ 
and so he continued to ha, niHi 
weighed down by the early leqpeii- 
sibUities of Ms great <Mm iM 
the sickness which he owed to lil 
early gaiety. He atone of all Hhi 
younger generation at Court had Hw 
intellect to undefitand the Qntiii. 
Here, again, Stmhey ipidottbt«% 
romanticised him, lor aadiuMtie pur^ 
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poses ; but it is to 0 

Ceca that is tbe truer toJ w 
Hiorc convtociBg. 

Wh«f© NcaJ» i» at m 

b^t k ia dealing with emnptwi- 
tively straightforward di«fact«w 
H%e Bnighley and Wocster— his 
portrait of 'the elder Coed' i» excei- 
leiit— and in Ms ertiniates of general 
l^^rical qnastionSi Fartolarly 
EOtahle isMs treatinent olBh®i>eth s 
financial policy, whkli fee regards as 
the root of the reifo^s snocees. 

For all it#dTabnese and difficulty, 
amaiiee is the estsencse- of Elisabeth's 
story. ... The disparity between 
ElijtabelPs resources and aefueve- 
mentaJRiich impressed Sixtus V,, was 
the mirack' of her age 
His pages on this subject could 
not l>e betten^d, and after years 
they set right P'roude's very serious 
niisreadiag of Elizabeth on this 
point — a misTfwiding which has in 
the course of time become the 
general view, though it is rais- 
taken ; it is gexx! that justice, 
though tardy , should lx? done to her. 
Equitliy gcKxl is Profesfesor Neale's 
insistence uvKm the central im- 
portance of the persim of the 
monarch" the strength of the 
monarchy lay in the god dike soli- 
tude of the King, which removed 
his perswn and pfjwer Ironi the 
jealousy of aspiring uobleiiien * ; a 
sen tence which gives the clue to his 
conception of the niowu^hy is the 
truth about the .sixteenth century, 
and. justifies his treatment of the 
person of Eliza-beth as history,. 

This biography, tlieti, fauJRi 
among the most ituportiuit of roouut 
liistorkal bkifm.phiii ; though one 
awy lucommund, for tlw. of a 
subtlur appreciation of ohaiaMsiar 
and persouahty, that it -be fiad 
iUoagside of Strachey^s mul 

Essex. The truth as regartls 
patslouate and briiliaut figusus of 
that the 0m :Mmm, m 
tMparh the ><Mk MMry 

of Scoli* ‘and, ahoya 
oth heraidl«^may be ItMiid to 
he •(n!U«*h^ thttlM, 
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Cmmy*s t%p mi tim^s. Edited 
by John Got®. Murray. — 1%. 
net 

It was Imxdly to be eacpected that a 
further selectioii from ^ remainder 
of Thomas Creevey*s voluminous 
fXMrre^xmdeQce and fottings would 
have improved upon Sir Herbert 
Maacwelt*s famous edition. Thirty 
years afo the appearance of TMe 
Oeeesy Papers was an event of 
fifst-d^ importance to social his- 
Imiaiis; to-day the torrent of 
ain^^e gossip is inckned to appear 
Nevertheless^ since Mr. 
Gore ha^ik^^F^ed his predecessor's 
method on every point 6 i filling, 
the new volume may be looked 
upon as an admifaj^e sujipkment 
to the ordinal edition of f 
'Thomas Creevey enjoyed a posi- 
tioQ in society that was pOci^ar. 
He was in it. but not of it. By 
birth and upbringing the son of a 
Liverpool tradesman, the evidence 
of his having been an illegitimate 
son of Lord Sef ton has little bearing 
on the subsequent course of his life. 
What is certain is that his ultimate 
acceptance by an exclusive and 
privileged society was entirely due 
to his individual gifts and personal 
populanty. He was by no means 
a favounte wherever he went ; his 
indkcretion and lack of reticence 
were distastelul to many people. 
Hobhouse. lor one. recorded his 
verdict after meeting him at a coun- 
try house in 1824 : ' 1 cannot say 
that I formed an agreeable opinion 
of this gentleman from his visit to 
lambton. . . . When lie had no 
lest to excite laughter, he tried 
grimaces. He spared no one. and 
he fell lotU of Lambton’s pedigree, 
which our host had indiscreetly left 
00 the library table.* 

It will be seen that properly to 
appreciate Creevey as a man of 
fashion it is necessary to watch him 
as be appeared to Ms fhesMs and to 


take it for granted that he was the 
benign and agreeable workliini that 
he would have us believe. Other- 
wise there appear on the horison of 
the reader's mind certain unwel-' 
come suspicions. The word * snob ' 
looms sfuncomlortably large. But 
never*. * sycophant ’ and never 
* toady.* in fact, one of Creevey^s 
chief virtues 'was an tndependence 
of behaviour which Wf.>> altogctheT 
admirable. He was a man of no 
podtj^ and no posseasipiis. He 
made a most happy, and ih<^ertain 
respects advant^eons, ma*riage 
with a devoted woman considerably 
his senior in years ; and during her 
long and tT>'ing illness he sacrificed 
himtself to her care in a maimer 
which was certainly not that of an 
opportunist. And when her death 
left him as penniless as he had 
been before his marriage it is to his 
lasting credit that he refu»e<l the 
proposal made to him by bis step' 
children that he should make his 
home with them — in other words, 
that he should live on them ; and 
it was a fortunate decision, Had 
he acceptetl their suggestion the 
best of his inimibible letters would 
never have been wntteu, for they 
are addressed to Bessy Ord, the 
elder stepdaughter. At the back of 
Creevey's mmd the idea had germi- 
nated that a regular correspond- 
ence with her would, if prcaierved. 
be of immeose inter^t in the 
future, and ho had resolved to be 
the scx:ial historian of his age. 
'Thus his independent manner of 
living enabled him to spend the 
greater part of the year in visithig 
the booses of important Whig 
families, and the Greys, the Beti- 
boroughs, the Seftons and l^rnd 
Durham, better known as * King 
Jog* (because he thought a niaifi 
could * jog along oni40.ooo a year % 
are only a few of the- conalahlly 
hospitable hosts who enterialiied 
the afiable prattler. Creevey at th# 
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to|>ol hisiom 
wti- tin g' haU a do'asfto , 
letters between breakiaat ani 
diniier. Sometimes be even wrote 
twice in tbe same day to Bessy 
Ord, when somethiog particiiJariy 
urgent, sucb as an clectton or a 
Mmisterial crisis, needed, a sym- 
patbetiG andience. One o^be»best 
extracts in tbe book is^tually 
a letter from Miss Ord^Wrsell, 
written from Brussels to her 
brother a^oad and describing the 
experienccf of the family during 
the Waterloo campaign. It was 
oiilj' ^Pery few days after the battle 
itsdf^hat Creevtjy had the good, 
fortune t.f! ac-^i-ompany t.he Duke of 
Wciiington and his staff over the 
baitkfielcl. on which occasion he 
talked with some French soldiers 
who w'crf still lying there, appa- 
re.nt,S}' wounded. In fact, Croevey 
was vtvy much at the heart of 
affairs in Brnssels just then ; and 
aU.hougl:i hi..s letters are few^ at this 
|X‘ncKl those that we read are full 
of a fussy i^rtinence which com, pels 
Ins editor to wonder that he has 
escajxd de.sc-eiiding to ixrstenty as 
' Wate.rkxi ' Creevey. 

How'cver, the social lion was yet 
to h(;-! evoK'eri. A.s irmg a,'S his wife 
was living he had shown little 
disposition to indulge in this cele- 
brity. It is during tbe last fiftisiftii 
ye.'irs of ids lifetime that .he. is 
displayed the guest of gne,»ts 
aiTMl the hster-writer <4 unTlvmilnd, 
gifts, d oi utditerary st.y.le. For 
the leitcis are resilly $tmf» of 
h.di <'nt crystal^- Their facet*' gfv# 
f ft a reflection which i« p«t.fhly 
aeddentai and. for that 
entirely charming, imrii, 'lor fo- 
.stiwus!*, as the demiptioM of Hsiie- 
wotid and .t^ilbtn Abbty. 

Howcv«;r. it mm mt often 
Cxmmy allowed himself the luscury' 
of describing scunetry. In common 
with Dr. Joknion, be Mi: that mm 
md 'women were his subject* of 
inquiry and g«ie*«lly stuck to ^ 
:pO'inh . 

Ymam mmmm. 
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Tfm HAmm of fascism 


Osmaid ami BnM^h Fascism. 

By Jittxi^ Bimnma. |olm 
Murray. — p. net. 

T00 Trm To B# Good ; Village 
Wo&ing : On ike Rocks. By 
Bernard Sliaw. Constable A 
Co., Ltd.— 7$, 6d. net. 

for Pomef. By J, T. 
Murpliy, with a forewofd by 
Sir Stafford Cripps. Jonathan 
Cape, — 6f. net. 

The theory of Fascism, as ex- 
pounded by its own prophets, is in 
general a strange jumble of false 
histoi^^niuddlfd philosophy, and 
deplorabI^\A»Eic Mr Drennan’s 
book is, unlorfunately, nfa ejj^cep- 
tion to this rule. 

Fascism, he as^res us, must 
make for peace ; for fascism only 
means organisation, and organisa- 
tion in industry means ppace. 
If he thinks that rival organisa- 
tioos of masters and men in industry' 
make m themselves for peace, he is 
wrong : and if he remlly thinks 
that rival countiie# win become 
more peacefully inclined when each 
is organised on a Fascist model, he 
is wrong again — a» the spectacle, 
at this moment, of Fascist (J^erauiny 
and Fascist Italy, glaring at eacli 
other over the prostrate body of 
Fascist Auttria, conclusively shows. 

One rouki go on almost indefi- 
nitely, Fascists, apparently, have 
only anneal to defend the rights 
of free speech and free assembly 
for themselves : these rights are 
Aacrecl until they themselvet, having 
clambered into power by means of 
them, proceed to abrogate them. 
They are entirely constitutional in 
their methods : all they want is to 
obtain, constitutionally, the power 
to abolish the Constitution. The 
Fakm himself has said that Fas- 
cism is a blend of the doctrine 
of Christianity with the doctrine 
of NietEscho--of Christian self- 
•icriiec and Nietsschtson virihty. 
Christian sell^sacriffce derives cU* 
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rectly hrom the CMmskm :idsa of 
God, and becomes tneaniniiis^ 
without it. NIetxschean * viriity ' is 
a direct deduction ftom Nmiassche^ 
idea of man, and cannot be pso* 
perly understood apart from it. 
Christianity from tta earliest days 
made pAfectly clear its oppotition 
to thc' claiins of the patriotic 
Fascism of Imperial Rome. and. its 
gentl.e but him deter;n||Wit‘ion to 
render to Oesar only the thmgs 
that are Caseor's, Kietaeche would 
certainfy not have acceptC I the 
moral autoc.ra<.ry w-hich the 
State claims. 

We learn, finally, that the atm of 
Fascism is to secure complete 
liberty m private life, subject to 
the always overriding claims of 
the State in public life. ' In our 
morality the one single test of any 
moral question is whether it imjxjdes 
or destroys in any way tfie piwer 
of the individual to starve the State / 
ludividualtty. Sir Oswald Mosley 
explains, is not to l>e ' ehminatai * ; 
it is to be ‘ fused.' llie di.stiiiction 
is sr» subtle that it evades my 
apprehension. 

It IS an inteasc relief to cs»:ape 
from this nightmaic of 
into the desir, cold light of Mr. 
Shaw’s intelUgence. Whither Mr. 
Shaw really knows mtii ii alxiut 
the actual working of Td^ »sm raay 
be doubted. But at hast he knows 
wliat he wants to say : having said 
it, he docs not promptly contradict 
himself (unless it lie dclilMirately, 
for fun), and be says it incomparably 
wdl. 

By the excrebo of a little faith, 
the two plays Tm Trm To B« 
Good and On the Rocks may be 
held to reveal the serioui rwott 
which led Mr. Shaw to startle the 
world by his unexpected bemedte* 
tion of Fascism. The preface of 
Too Trm To Be Good expounds the 
doctrine — which the author, rather 
curiously, daclaroi to be utw— 
that the exploiting rich ore under 





the wretched ^ 

mis^alite,:as the eailWIed. .poet* 
This la the moml of the a 
little WiiBted by the extmvagaiit 
biirle$<}iie of the caricatiire* The 
only hope for the idle rich is in 
.sKxrial services : nnl^ess they becswne 
socially serviceable, they most die. 
This, it wii.l be perceived.., K 
.Drennan.'s. ' one single At ' re* 
appearing. The play is onlpbecond- 
rate Shaw. The devout Shavian 
will detect regretfully in it echoes 
of old quiPs and even of oUl char- 
acters. But the moral is plain, and. 
i«.> far m it goes, it is a good i^asciat 
nio^y 

mOn the Rmks it is plainer ; in 
the preface much plainer, for the 
theme of the preface is the .neces- 
sity, the common -se.nse and the 
just.i.ce oi externimating the social 
misfit I’umsliment — retributive 
punislimeot— and the whole moral 
code, as th.e. ordinary police-court 
knows it, is illogical non.«^S€. 
What, ,i,s 'wa,i;ited i.s a ScKTet Olhce, 
on the lines of ttie .Russian Ogpu, 
'w.i:'n€h w’oukl enforce quietly tiie 
one I'eai cmnt; by exterminating 
t'liose whom it found guilty of 
iiicorngtbly a.nti-social Ixhaviour, 
Oii'Ce again vve a.re back again at 
M,r, Dreiinat.fs test, ,iorc«s:i to jts 
logical ctvniiusiun %vith mercileas 
common sensf. 1 he play itmXi 
characderisticalty has ainioat 
thing io iU> with tiic prefact It is a 
iar bettor pUv than Toe trm 
'/‘xvd . it 1 ontam/. same of t-hc, m.oSt 
•ixirkiing dialogue that even .Mr. 
>}iaw has ever written; and m 
^■s Hence it hs simply a bolliAiit 
{nidwpjc aatn-e on the folly unid 
'm ompcience, the mess, the 
.(.ad the nmkc-belicvc. of deiii«wri^:y 
m thto counii'y uvduy. 

Mt\ Sh»iw, then, setiepig 
doctrine that right swial behavujuf- 
IS, for pmettml pixfposw. the sum,, 
of all virtue ; indeed, .he .says 
roundly tliiit he cloct* not fe,iow 
what ’^^»df-r<sg®idlng action ’ are. 
He hus'po use at oQ for any' private 
liberty except liberty to mr^e the 


.nil aud'hii 

gimrai outloolct is om wSilch^^ 
assure him the hem^ictkm* not 
<mly of the ghost, of Lenin. 'Imt'-of 
Herr Hitler and Signor M]||HK!#iiI 
as well. Grant then, lor the aigu* 
ment's salce* that .all antion wMch 
is of service to the commimity is 
to be commended. Is all anti- 
social acrion. to be <»mdemii«d ^ 
Mr,. Shaw meets the challenge wl.th 
his customary magnificerit courage. 
His answer is ’ Yes.' But were not 
the earee.ri of both Socrates and 
Christ deliberate challenges to the 
society in which they lived ? Dwl 
they not involve in the result the 
break-up of these societi^^ with 
the ruin and suffenng ^j p Hch the 
break-uD of any »og*ji^nevitably 
involfeft Again Mr. Shaw says 
‘ Yes.' In that case their elimina- 
tion. iRcir ex^Anunation. was justi- 
hed# Their judges were right in 
the course which they took. And 
once* again Mr. Shaw says * Yes.' 
justifying Pilate from Pilate's 
of view. 

But certain t.hmgs follow from 
these alhrmattons. To begin with, 
the method of extermination stands 
condenmed It is no good; or 
at any rate, it may be worse than 
useless. For the exteT'mkiation of 
Socr.ates and of Christy so far from 
crtM^hing tlimr anii«SDC',ial ac'tivtties. 
crownoKi them and 'iniid.e them 
enrirel.y irreskh-tible. Agmiu, every- 
b0d,y, apiirt. from a very .few iu- 
eofrigtbhf odmirew o.f times 'past, 
-would adint..t that .mankind .has 
uudou'btedly gai^:ueri by these par- 
tkmlar ant%*eck:iial .acrivtitwi.. The 
new worlds with, all its momiimm 
impCHrlectiom atui its htdeous suiler- 
.'hlgi.'ls hotter 1h*n the world these' 
dhs^yed. .An:ri*«ocM aetloo, tb^ 
mmf be . good.. But il that be evur 
true, whal 'Iwccuiu9«> of Itr. Dreunan 
.and. 'hit 'One test of moral action ? 
II is mt 'the one test.. It is not a 
test ,at all. 

The iec.ent victories of Fascism, 
have been due in part to the weak* 
»ess and divisions which have 
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lent |ilctQi« id tkm it fttrniilind 
by Mf. Iiiit|iliy% Pmfmmg /br 
Pmm, a vary illojisiimtin^ itudy 
of tb» distfactad coonads which 
have alBicted the British Laboar 
movement almost since its incep- 
tion. This is a far better bo^ 
than Mr. Dresutan's, and the chap> 
ters on the * Shop Stewards * in it 
am important. In his main con- 
tentioiii Mr. Morphy is wrong. Ho 
is persitaded that the real struggle 
of the future hes, not between 
democracy and Fascism, but be- 
tween So^lism and Fascism. His 
obaesaion that private property is 
the of all evil is the basis of 
this in reality the struggle 

which ceJhitd upon the.riflbts of 
property is being completely over- 
shadowed by the iJii more insjportant 
struggle over indiiidiial liberty. 
After all, if a Government can 
determine exactly how a man may 
or may not use his propc/ty, is 
there any particular meaning in 
saying that he ownii the property 
at all ? Fascism, m the persons of 
Herr Hitler and Signor Mussoiini, 
may very well meet Mr. Murphy 
far more than hail way so far as 
hia hatred of private property ia 
concemed. 

Social efi&ciency is the glittering 
prise whkh Fasciam ofiers to man- 
kind. In the modem world the 
value of social efficiency has enor- 
mousiy appreciated. The ineffi- 
ciency of the old democracies mat* 
teied relatively little. It meant 
only that the simple bard life of 
a small isolated community was 
rather less secure and rather more 
uncomioitable than it need have 
been : and for that there were 
compensationa which to those who 
valued them seemed adequate. 
But the prizes of efficiency in the 


meclmiiM hiviiiilkm of 
ate disahng ; and penaltlei on 
tneffidmicy aie so epFoBing tbet 
it is not wonderful to ind mihoiis 
to whose eyes social effideney 
seems the one thing needful The 
democrat, with his back to the 
wall, is driven in desperatton to say 
defiant^ that demociatic govem- 
ment ifsi be as efficient as any 
other, i 

In this he ta almost certainly 
deceived. There ia no reason why 
democratic govemmerf should be 
the Bedla-m. of Mr. Shaw's satire. 
But tleinocTAcy cannot fepe to 
compete on its own ground\jth a 
system like Fascism, which makes 
efficient adminiatration the end- 
all and be-all of its existence. For 
the very kernel of the democrat's 
creed is that efficiency is not emnigh 
and that certain other things, such 
as free speech and free thought, are 
of such inestimable intrinsic value 
that it is worth while ioi their sake 
enduring even the ternble evils 
which may and do often follow 
from relative inefficiency. To the 
convinced Fjiscist this tielief is 
just foolishness 

The hnal and permanent tnumph 
in this struggle of the Totalitarian 
State, claimirtg lc» regtiUte the 
lives of its citizens in their smallest 
details and to stifle any criticiMn 
of itself by ehimnation or ex- 
termination, must mean the end of 
almoit all that is worth calling 
dvilisation. But it will not happen . 
There will come a day when tlic 
burden of its yoke will become 
mtoierable : then the Tolalitariati 
State will disappear with the sami 
surprising suddennesi m the great 
dmocractes which have m our 
own time vanished in a night bcllore 
our eyes. 
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The Jem in ike Modern Worid. By 
Arthar Euppin, Bi-P*. witb aa 
latrodttction by L. B. Namtax, 
Macmillan*— 1 5 »*'- 

Twehe Jews. Edited b^Hactor 
Mttho. Kich and *wan.— 
55. net. 

This is not a dispaasicmate age; 
and thereis hardly a more intern* 
perate controversy — sometimes in 
both ^inps — than the plaie and 
futu^of the jewisli people in the 
mo^^n world. Jktween pcriiecti* 
tion, as in Germany to-day, the 
closing doOT ot emigration every- 
where, birth-control, mixed mar* 
riagcB, the rationalisation ol religion 
and vast economic change* Jews 
are reaching some of the last cross- 
roads in their age long pilgrimage 
ill searcli of an abiding liabitation* 
Dr. Ruppin, the eminent German- 
Jfjwish siKualogiBt and authority on 
Palestine, has made a comprehen- 
sive survey of every aspect of this 
nKMieni <idtjmma ; and his book 
should be indisjxmsable to all who 
desire a, right understanding of what 
IS invtdved in the confiM:! between 
Jew and non jew and in the final 
J e wish dust i n y . The terrible ordml 
oi the Jews in the Th.ird Bmk. 
uruk'r v'hich .some of its most 
('uitivaied and iruilastiiaus cititeas 
have tKien WiUm md hunt«i dawn,, 
atid all jwiuced to a secorid-^im 
srUu'ii, is only a lurid flMhlight on a 
j'ulminatnig movement in hi^tiory, 
There is double drama in the 
'-crm&n niiaatiwi. For in the 
\\ esteem, -fiiiild' Germany, baa baeii 
the natioa m which the maimity 
of Jews wwr, m many 
among' titc mont iudu&niial aiid 
ioyal iuasinolited membira* Eve©' 
now they onl)' nwber wmieto.ooo* 
or alKJUt twice tUo number of umt 
in England. Nearly all 
from the Naii terror irtiE tlfieii. ;o|, 
O^mmy m thifir ootiiraa 
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fos which the Fmocje of Paris of 
the Engkad of LondoO-^r evoii 
Iklastim — cm never be a safits* 
factory sabstitote* They feel up* 
rooted ; for they sank deeper iato 
Germao toil than their Aryan 
tormentori have ever realised* or 
than they have had the seasibtlity 
to understand. Nietiachc perha^ 
helped to explain this other side of 
the tragedy in his remark : ' Ger* 
man intelh^t is mdigestion ; it can 
assimilate nothing.' 

No one strove harder to^sake 
the reconciliation be^iiiln Jew 
and Guttle, and •TJwweeu Jew 
and ««Rn an. than the murdered 
Waitl^r Rathi^a. superman, in- 
dustrial enire^neur. semi- Fascist 
statesman and romantic mystic. 
Although a Jew, he declared : * The 
Jew^are no longer a nation and 
they will never become one again. 

. . . The highly intellectual among 
the Jews have lost all national 
feelmg ; they recognise only indi- 
viduals* in the same way as. in the 
future, there will be no nations— 
only individuais/ Here is some- 
thing of Mr.. H. G. Wells* “ Open 
Conspiracy ’ o,! i\mi ol unive.rKilised 
good’WiU. ¥et it did not hoTi back 
’Eathenau from the antithesis : 

' But the Crermaas mu.tt remain a 
nation, and thierefore out' whiijle 
strength muit be with them,' 

This duaJ-mmded'UeM mu ft be 
the most, -swg.mi^icaitt expression,, by 
the most .significant. Europe.in- 
Jewish figure* 'Of the racial complex. 
As victuns ol the lE- treatment of 
which i» a tmrt. a£:.ute 
EwKjpean prij>biem than the revl- 
Of fronriem u.n:der the 
Treatma. *0*000., 000 Jews in the 
worid are' now without t'he liberty 
of fw movement w.t,uc:h enabled 
mass migration in the e^ighties of 
the last century to move westwards 
rill today, thtre are 4*500.000 of 
them in the United States. There, 
A # 
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according to l>r. Ett|^»iii. most of 
them aim. * not to be good Jews, 
but good Americans ’ ; and there 
is a steady drift from the synagogue 
of fsTBidi to Christian Science and 
stmilar cults. Liberal Judaiimi is 
dismissed as a kmd of half'^way 
hcmse to Christian Utdtariantsm 
which it may some day actually 
meet. * Religion * or ‘ Race * is the 
dividing issue between Jews them- 
selves. 

Seven million Jews remain in 
Eastern Europe, 3.000,000 m Hnaaia, 
the same number in the new Poland, 
and 1.000,000 in Rumania. Alto- 
gether, however, one-third of world 
English-speaking, and 
only 4Qp^,cent. now speak Yid- 
di^. A coiBAo.i language go longer 
acts as the general cement of ^racc. 
and it is not likely jo be Tecpvered 
in the West ; but Hebrew is being 
revived as the official langua|A in 
Palest ine under Zionism . In Ru^ia . 
once the bulwark of Judaism, the 
Soviet Government has succeeded 
in alienating the majority of youth 
from the Jewish religion, and the 
next generation may be almost 
eutirely lost in the technology of 
Leninisan. With the decay of 
Rabbinical orthodoiy . the old tribal 
family bond, which was main- 
tained by the ban on mixed 
marriages, has so weakened that 
in Prussia, for example, Jewish- 
German unions have risen to 
23*47 P®** cent., and less than a 
fourth of the children of these 
mixed marriages become Jews. 
The Erst blow at the family as a 
fetish was struck in our Victorian 
age by Samuel Butler’s brave 
novel, Way of all Flesh. It is 
ironic that Sigmund Freud, one of 
the greatest of living Jews and of 
men of genius in the world, is 
responsible for scientific researches 
in psycho-analysis which are dis- 
solving and reorientating the entire 
relatkms between parents and chil- 
dren. 

Birth-control, again, it may sur- 
prise many of Dr. Ruppin's readers 


to leam, is one of the ptem 
eugenics of the assimilated Jew; 
and this is cme of several causes 
operating to turn the Jews into a 
static populatkon. Here Germany 
also supi^ies an tUusIratton. There 
is a later marriage date as another 
factor in stabiliiatiofi. * Increiise 
and multiply * is thus no longer a 
guiding fpotive to racial survival 
The ecjlttomic sphere, in which so 
much ignorant anti-Seuutism takes 
its root, is much less favourable 
to-day to the Jews tllLa in the 
period of individual capitalism now 
undergfling rapid transfonjMtion. 
The past success of the Jews ilM;his 
sphere, represented by 38 jKsr cent, 
in commerce and 36 per cent, in 
trade (contrasted with only 4 per 
cent, in agriculture and 2 per cent, 
in casual labour and domestic 
st?rvk:e) , w*as largely due to the flair 
for speculative opportunity-taking 
bred under necessity, though there 
were many traders among }ew's in 
their Oriental days. Ail the.se 
factors, social and economic, are 
ahecting the whole structure of 
society; but they afiect the Jews 
moat as a separate people. 

Marxism in Russia, and its 
reaction in Germany and Italy, has 
created a European movement 
towards State capitidism in which 
the individual commercial organiser, 
and the single tradesman or crafts- 
man, must dimmish, if not dis- 
appear. It is therefore surprising 
that in Mr. Bolitho's mixed bag of 
twelve Jewish men of mark there 
is no place for Karl Marx, though it 
contains room for the late Lord 
Bearstead (oil), Epstein (sculpture), 
Proust (novelist), Reinhardt (enter- 
tainment), as well as Freud, 
Rathenau, Ehrlich, Luzsatti, and 
Dr. Weismann, Since Trotsky is 
also included, the omission of iCati 
Marx cannot be understood, as it 
was out of Marxism that Soviul 
Russia. Nasi Germany, and Trotihy 
himself, arose to intesuufy the 
Jewish prcdilem. Etnstehi ahd 
Herxl should not have been omitlnd 
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from a rftjpresefttatiw gaHmy 
trating the iodividtiaHatic ve*m- 
tility of great Jews, 

These two books might never 
have been written if there had been 
no outlook that Palestine under 
the British Mandate would provide 
a radiating centre as a new focal 
|X)int for the patriotic BKAaiism 
and culture peculiar to thtoewish 
spirit. This return to the Jfcestral 
homeland is no longer a Messianic 
dream ; aM to>day only a fifth of 
its populanon of 230.000 profess 
the old orthodoxy. Palestine can 
only J# an asylum for tonHented 
Jew|^ a limited extent, as it is a 
small country alsoiit the sire of 
Wales, and also mountainous. Dr, 
Ruppin's estimate of ten years 
ahead is a Jewish population of 
iialf a mil lion, which would merely 
absorb 3 per cent, of presemt world 
Jewry and be 30 f^er cent, of the 
total population. For the British 
X>eopk\ as for the Jews, the Pales- 
tinian Mandate is one of the most 
ini'portant deveiopments in twen- 
tieth-century nation -making . 

George Eliot dreamed of Palestine 
as a bridge between Fast and West, 
and no other such fascinating 
cxi>erime.ttt in the building of a bt- 
racial State (Jew and Arab] exists. 
'J*he experiment, can only be a 
success as a wa>rld merger of 
Judaism jf the Jews there learn to 
axsimUatr each other without Ghaii- 
ciihstK. and econo niic disruptions, 
i'rofessor Namier, in a brilliant if 
;>oinewhat pessimistic jntroducti.oo,. 
regards the support of the Zionist 
'.'.Sort as the first duty of Jew’s o.f 
thi.:S generation. Dr, Ruppin trusts 
that, notwithstanding ali the dis- 
integrating influences at work in 
the world, Zionism in Palestine wiH 
produce a coiulition of e.quilibrium 
whiefi for a ioug time wHI preserve 
the present positibn of J«wty, The 
iuspiratioi'i of this kipe 
ptiatcly derived from the Old 
Testament proverb that ’ wbete 
vision is, the peefde perialietlv'* 

J. B Hosmam, 
Vol.CX'W-.Bu„W 
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Busy men and women who 
have no time to read the 
daily press, but who feel 
that today a knowledgMf 
pubUc affairs is 
w»lB find .that THE 
SPECTATOR gives them 
a definiteipractical service, 
fts reputation for literary 
excellence and for its 
authoritative comments 
upon current affairs has 
endmed for a century^ As 
an independent newspaper 
it is |>lam-sfK)ken, yet 
without rancour ; critical, 
but never hypercritiGal ; 
un9ensa.tiofia..i . yet vigorous. 
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The best | 
weekly Review \ 
0^ Literature j 


fomid a fiiaiMi 'in Mm, 
rik& and tbctr * imMcSk' Idcviga 
admirers ' are maralasaly etpnied. 
He writes with refreshing vigour, 
and what he says about the attitude 
of the English iit/eUfgeiitfia towards 
Russia fills my heart with delight. 

The observant and omniscient 
Cicely Hamitton, after writing 
books on Modem Italy » France and 
Germany, has now ' covered ‘ 
Modem Russia. Her attempts at 
excnraions into Russia’s past are 
laudable, though her histonal ana- 
logies are too superficial to t>e cor- 
rect But the apinioas of a clever 
woman are always mteresting ; she 
has i gj groached Hu®ia with an 
open mllwl and she presents her 
views in a rtadaWe forni. Her 
judgment is, on the whole,* un- 
favourable, except in the of 
the Soviet pmctice*^<|{ ‘ V oluntary 
Motherhood,' which receives isher 
c|ualified a|>provaL 

Dr. M. T. Flonn.sky's b<x>k crimes 
just at the right moment, for the 
U.S.S.R. is nowadays a very active 
member of the Concert of Europf^. 
In his very' timely study ol Kus.sia'.s 
domestic and mtemational position 
from the point of view of the 
Soviets’ activities in connexion 
with tlie promotion of World 
Revolution, I>r. hlorinsky attempts 
to show that the old parallel |X)Iicy 
of fostering world revolution on the 
one hand and developing Russia 
on the other has undergone great 
changes. In fact, he thinks that 
the former will in due aiursc be 
entirely supplanted by the latter — 
a very debatable point, but an 
mteresting subject for speculation. 
Be this as it may, the student of 
Russian afiairs would do well to 
read this book immediately after 
Kerensky's. He would then get a 
very good idea of the political 
developments both preceding and 
following the Bolshevist Revoluticsi 
in Russia. 

GEOUjGX SOLOVIYTCHXX. 


Tk Tims k 

the best and most dc|>cndable 
gliide to comemporatt, litera- 
ture. At a rime wTl^ the 
vogue for joumalisiic “ Dook- 
reviewing has resulted in so 
much superficial commentary 
upon books and authors, its 
sound, penetrating and well- 
wTiticn criticisms are of sjiccial 


value to readers of taste and 
discernment. No book of im- 
portance, wherever publblied, 
is overlooked, and its con- 
tributon, though anonymous 
according to the rule of Tk 
Tims, include the most cmi- 
noot authon and crida of the 
day 
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r Was a German : An AntaMo^ 
grajpliy. By Eiust Toller* 
Traoaslatod by Edward Cmnk- 
shaw. Jabti Lane. — 5^* 
G&rmanyt Prepe^e War ! From 
the German Roam *md V43lk 
im Wemriege. By ^|ie««CMr 
Ewald Ban»e. TradMBjted by 
Alan Harris. Lovat ^icknoit. 
— 104?. Gd. net. 

The Trag^y of a Naiion. Ger- 
man}* 1 9 1 1934 ■ By Prince 

Hiib<?rtus Idwenstein, with an 
Ljptnxlnction by Wickham 
^^^jfteed. Faber and Faber. — 
175 (yd. net. 

TVetvvfex th«?s}e three books there 
i;:!s no organic connexion. Yet, in a 
way, each supplements the others. 
Ernst T«,)ller, once a German Jew. 
poet and plavnrrigbt, soldier, re- 
vDlntionary leader, now an exile 
bereft of German citixenship, tells, 
in fiis forty-hrst year, the tale of 
Ills youth and early manhood. His 
nitrodiictio!! say s : 

Not only my own youth is portrayed 
iiere, but also the youth ot a whole 
generation, and a slice of history into 
ihe bargain. This generation followed 
many different paths, worshipped false 
gods, and believed in false prophet*, 
but always it strove lor enlighteft'^ 
tneni and trioil to hca.r the voice of 
rca.soa and truth. 

Ih-'Olessor Ewald Banae, irst 
titTmaii ProfesiOT ol M,ihtmry 
Science, wi\o fills chair at the 
i^run.qwiek High School, besea 
^ricaking, and still s|5eek», to » 
" iioratiaa yoimfer thao that of 
i' dier. He and his like strtv# to 
‘<-<d ’ll along other paths, to wor- 
, lap other gods and to do»e its 
cariii to what Toller %ad his itelioem 
t tiink the voh© of juid tnith. 

Prince Hhbertus Ldweosieiiai be* 
iougs to an iMtermmllate genera-' 
tion, and was one of iia teiMlera, 
lie speaks of the," gmemtioii 
grew np hi tho, trat decade after 
the war and sbbght to mptam it« 
yearnings in the/ lTim'th/MoxreaMint.’ 
like Toller, he is in e;x:i,le. l,liiMke 


him, be beltcved ha the Weimar 
Republic as a first step on what be 
held to be Germany's true patb- 
He writes of the 'Tragedy of a 
Nation ' and insists that * all de* 
pends on making preparations now 
for the spirit that most ultimately 
prevail if Europe is to be saved 
from the abyss.' In his eyes 
Hitlerism and all it may mean 
constitute the German tragedy, 
for ’ there is nothing else in the 
Hitler movement than the desire 
for absolute power for power's 
sake.* 

As literature Tollers 1 JEnr a 
German (the English tiU^i5^*xnough 
apt, is less descriptivl^ than the 
orifitaliltle, Et»w J ugendin Deuiseh- 
land] easily holds the first place. 
BetwAm the^Hies. too, it reveals 
anc^er drama of tragic quality — 
the attempt of ' Ary^an * Germanism 
to cOst out Jewry from its midst 
and to rid itself of Jewish contri- 
butions to Germanism. None who 
care to know of, let alone under- 
stand, the passions and forces of 
which Germany was the theatre 
during and after the war can 
afford to overlook Toller's testi- 
mony. But It must be read with 
insight and sympathetic imagina- 
ikm if its full power is to be felt. 
It is the personal drama of an 
outstanding dramatist, lived and 
pkyed amkl storms that tore a 
wh^e nation from its moorings 
and. sent it adrift on uncharted 
mm. 

Now fT'otler "writes] barbarism is 
triumphaiit. ’Hatkmsdmm, rac-ial 
haltwl, State-idedatry daaxk heart and 
taiial and eye. . . Now 'th,e people 
kadk hur their selvatkvi. not to rmsm., 
wuvit and iwipofisihd.ity. but tO' a 
ipwrkMsS: saviour. They rejotioo in the 
iktera 'they have forged for them- 
s<d-ve»-at a nod fmai -their Dictator. 

« » . * What/ they eak. ' h»» reason 
tele for US in these kwst years ? ' So 
tiiey have put their trust m those who 
belittle the mind, who teach that 
reason miervates the wdl, corrupts the 
Spirit and destroys society s lounda- 
ttoQ*. that the woes of the world are 
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all tin dark froit «t HMaan. Ai M 
teaara bad aw nded I Aa M Mca 

ali?0i4y t Gemmy iiltliiiyit m 
rmm Ixad not barM all lurc^ into 
tlbe at^t . . . ! see tba thoaaanda 
yfh& (itiabmto the death (d freedom 
and the overthrow of reaaon with joy 
and aooodiif braia, 1 aee the thoe * 
Mods, betrayed and deluded, who 
really believe that the kin^om of 
justice cm earth ia at band, 1 aee the 
thousands who ache to follow in the 
footsteps of the >'oiith of IRanders and 
march sinking and rejoicing on their 
way to death. 

Are these the outponrmgs of a 
fevered brain, or b there in Ger- 
many to-day any warrant for 
Toller s vision of woe ? Professor 
Ewald Banse makes ansti'er. His> 
toric^lj^^d cnitnrally, he says, 
we Gem^ have reached a turn- 
mg-point in our destiny, J h<^ day 
of discomfort and hard thinking 
and grim resolve fod coldi^ steel 
has begun The swctd will come 
into its own again, and the 
after fourteen years of exagger^^ted 
prestige, will be put in its proper 
place The pen b good and the 
sword is good. But the sword is 
the older weapon, and it b the 
final, the ultimately decisive one ; 
therefore it should have the first 
place. We arc on the threshold 
of an iron age. For us it stands 
under the sign of the Third MEtck. 
Mighty empires grow only out of 
the clash of swords. The Third 
Reich, from the Flanders coast to 
Hnngarsr, from Memel to the Adige 
and the Rhone, can only be born 
in blood and iron. Ideas and works 
and armies must march and fight 
and die before the vast and splendid 


strocliitn of the Third MM cm 
rise from the ground of the Weetera 
world. Henceforth war b a con- 
test, not between armies or even 
nations, but between countries, 
philosophies and economic systems 
The coming war, the greiit war that 
will decide the fate of the German 
people, rill ultimately be fought 
out deepdown in the souli of the 
belliger4 1 nations 

This IS the Banse thesis. It 
confirms Toller's vision. Yet it 
substantiates Prince Einstein's 
belief that all dependi on making 
preparations now for theAspirit 
that mast ultimately pre^ if 
Europe b to l)is saved from the 
abyss. Banse's plana and sketch 
for the invasion of EngLand are 
merely incidental to the general 
‘ Dung * or * urge ’ which many 
millions of well “trained, well-armed 
young Germans fwl towards the 
establishment of the Third Retch 
by blood and iron, And Toller's 
vision may well prove prophetic 
unless Prince Uiwenstein's warning 
be heeded. 

Weapons alone cannot suffice 
Banse is right. The coming war 
will ultimately be fought out deep 
down in the souls of the bclligerefit 
nations. Only a mightier ami more 
valiant spirit t^han that of Nmi 
G ermany can win it ; and, if thb 
spirit prevail betimes among the 
peoples and Governments of the 
Western world, Nan tiarbarism will 
be wonted without need to fire a 
shot or to drop a single bomb. 

Wickham Stiio. 
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E. H. S. Crossman. Blacfc- 
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The Meaning of tU 


by 
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Group Moi^enumM of iM Past 

Experiments in Guidance. By 
RayfttrAchey. With an intro- 
duction by the Rt. Rev. 
H. Hensley Henson, Siaber.— 
^s. net. 

Essays in Construciion. By W. R. 
Matthews. Nisbet.— T-"*- 


entrusted to iiMwq?«n«iioe<t nov^ 
and made of universal a|»|>lication» 
and worries abcmt thoSi: inteHrotnal 
l>acjcgroiind. Flrit in the list o* 
contrilmtors is the Rev, 1^* 
Allen, whose task is to give an 
account of the Groups in Oxford- 
That he does competently, and his 
statement of the need to be met in 
an Oiddfd left hungering for the 
bread of religion after the stones 
of Ubeniiiam will evoke much 
fympathy. Whether the Group 
Movement is meeting th^^ffted is 
another matter. To jd^e 
theniJibt essays which follow Mr. 


net. 

Theke is general agreement among 
most people who have the inte^st 
of religion at heart that the time 
for the demise of the Group Move- 
ment has come. But there is some 
haggling over the inethod of dis- 
patch. The Bishop of Durham 
would tunnel under Buchm.amsm 
.ind blow it up ; an<i Auckland 
Castle has shown that it conceals 
some dangerous explosives. But 
there is another school of thought 
which would do tlie job quietly and 
unpretentiously Its memlKirs have 
no objection to dtinking at the 
same party with the Buchmanite. 
but take tVie opportunity to drop a 
little wlative mto hi« cup. To this 
i-;ch{X>l Wong' most of th© csoo- 
tributors to Osfwd the- Grunts. 

. bighly imporbint Aidditkm to the 
aferature of the They am 

I'Tfibly nice to the Buchmsaaitas. 
but when the party is over they 
,ixc found to have imid some vwy 
doAid'ly things, and H the; Groups 
survive it will te they ate 

a5 polybiottc as a cat. 

The keynote of the bookis struck 
by Dr. SeJbio in his introduc%m, 
where he sees in the Groups * a real 
and etective work of the of 
God/ 'bnt qttttatiohi whethtr ' tlw^- 
metlmds of vutgery are wleidy' 


Ally’s; it is merely ofiering pumice 
instead of gramte. The most out- 
spoken critiw is Miss B. E. Gwyer. 
Priheipai of St. Hugh’s. She finds 
the dangers of the movement in its 
wait of a Utile poverty Certainly 
the Groups must value the con- 
version of the individual soul 
highly, judging by the amount of 
money they spend on it Another 
outspoken criticism is that of Mr. 
C. R Morrio. jowett Lecturer in 
Philosophy , who finds in the Groups 
a fsenous obstacle to all organised 
social reform. 

The best essay m the book, 
judged as a piece of theological 
work., is that of Father D Arcy. 
He ^wri'tcs on " The Groups and 'the 
Spirit of Warship/ and makes an 
Illuminating' cmtrmt be'tween the 
way of St.. Ignatius 'Loyola and the 
way ot 'the G.rott|».. The method 
.«sl ' the relies in 

th#' 'first place on in'tellectuai con- 
vlorion, and in 'the .second place it 
plouglii a deep furrow of humility. 

Groups mu«rt certainly com-par© 
•ti«favr>iiiH'hly in, these, respects* 
The other wri'tem ha,ve further 
..crilMwm to make. Mr. Joh'n Maud, 
uotiw some divergences betw^n the 
tdeals of Oxford and the Groups. 
Mr- W. H* Auden thinks the move- 
ment irmrional and Fascist at 


mx 
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heart. Dr. L. P. Jaclce sees daaier 
in the Groap tieatmeikt 0I and 
the Rev. E. R. MkMtm M the 
practice of ' just so * gatdaiiGe. 
The Rev. J. W. C. Wand, Arch- 
htshc 3 $Mslect of Bdahane* points 
oat ways in which the Gtoaps may 
come into conlict with the Church ; 
but he ought, in the fashion of 
headmasters, to have prefaced his 
casUgatkm with the words, ‘ This 
is going to hurt me more than you/ 
The essays were meant to ha ve been 
summed up by the most distm- 
guished adherent of the Groups. 
Professor Grensted. but circum- 
stances prevented him from reading 
the wh^lebook, and his independent 
essay i^^tabie for a confession, 
rare in Group literature, th^t the 
movement has made noSstlaes. 
This kind of thing will mea^ the 
cud of the lioc trine 01 guidance. 

Dr. Selbie is himself a okn- 
tributor to a similar series of essays 
edited by the Chaplain of Brasentwie. 
and here he rather emphasises the 
good points of the movement 
Clearly he has not yet made up his 
mind about it, and the same 
probably applies to Dr. William 
Brown, who, after a damaging 
criticism from the psychological 
point of view, adds a postscript 
blessing the movement on its 
religious and social side. Most of 
the ooutributors are very kind to 
the Groups, Four of them — Canon 
Frank Child (Vicar of St. Helens), 
Dr. L. W. H. Bertie, Professor W. B. 
Brash, and the Dean of Caius — are 
themselves Groupists. Professor 
C. E. Raven and Dr. Major also 
write in a kindly way about the 
movement. Strong criticism comes 
from a physician, Dr. F, H. Dodd, 
while Father Ronald Knox, pro- 
lessmg all the time that his sole 
knowledge of the movement comes 
from table-talk, hits the bull’s-eye 
time and time again. Finally, 
there is a strictly neutral and wholly 
admirable essay by Miss Evelyn 
Underhill, reviewing the manner 
in which the Church has treated 


^revivalistlc movements .in 'the .past^^. 
It might profitably be read in con^ 
luncikm with the extracts from the 
papers of Hannah Whitall Smith, 
heraell a great rsvivalii^ but a very 
sensible wcmian, now repn.bliihed 
by her grandchild, Mrs. Ray 
Strachey, with a typical intro* 
dnction ^ the Bishop of Durham 
Th.ey sh^. with all the solemnity 
of histoi^nl examples, the fantastic 
ends whicli the doctrine' of divi.fie 
gnidance may be made to serw. 

To turn to the I>ea.n i:!" Ex'Cter'ii 
Essays in Consfrticiimn ts to breathe 
anotherv^' air. Although 'th<&. are 
baaed upon a senes in the 
and although in their aJteml foriti 
they are still intended for the 
general reader, they l>ear the marks 
of an acute intellect searching liard 
for the truth. Dr. Matthews has 
read widely, in philosophy as wrell 
as in theology, and here proves 
his capacity to ex{)ress profound 
thoughts in simple and rngagtn^? 
language. A moral virtue, that of 
trying to be fair to all men. has i<?d 
to the one theoiogical weakness of 
the book. This weakness comes 
out in his treatment of the Virgin 
Birth and the Resurrection He 
makes a distinction between the 
historic sense and the religious 
sense of these doctrines, a dis- 
tine lion which is t ertamly valid, 
and goes on to suggest that it may 
be possible to accept them in the 
religious sense while denying them 
in the historical sense. Thi<^ ts an 
echo of Roman CatboUc Modemiam ; 
but it has antecedents much farther 
back — in those Renaissance scholaxs 
who believed that what is true in 
theology may be false in philosophy , 
That way dishonesty lies. The 
converse of Dr. Matthews’ dis- 
tinction is tni© — a doctrine may be 
historically true and rehgtously 
without value ; but to say one 
accepts the Virgin Birth or the 
Resurrection in a religious sense 
while denying it in the historical 
sense is a subterf uge, and one whkh 
brings the Church into grave dis- 
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rispate. It shotiM be sfcdded that 
Dr. Matthews him»elf has no m6d 
of the distinction, but it is a pity 
he has elatJorated for others a way 
of saying with the mcnith what they 
do not profess in the heart. 

With most of Dr. Matthews* 
essays, however, hearty aj^iseroont 
is possible. A sketch o Atiwent 
inflnences. stich as HiManism, 
Roman C a t h o 1 1 c i 8 ^ and 
Barthianism. is excellently done, 
and so is attack on the tlieory 
of religiDi*as an illusion and a 
defence of the supernatural faith 
whichJ|B the core of ChristAnit^'/ 
In jP essay on evolution Dr, 
Maraews shows tliat he is able to 
come to close grips with scientific 
issues, fie has also some excellent 
renmrks on the ptnennial problem 
of. evii and on the ho|Hf of immor- 
taiityn Most; suggcstivty also, are 
saline thouglits on the relation of 
the temjioriil and eternal scattered 
in 'Various essays. So many prob- 
lems are hound tip with tiiis per- 
plexing question tlmt one could 
wish them e{ahorat:ed. 

IvoK Thomas. 
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impartial view of public affairs, a 
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EUROPEAN LETTERS 


A Hisioty of European LiUra- 

tm§. By Laiirif Magnus. Ivor 

Kkbols^ and Watson. — 

125 . 6d. 

Tlta sudden death of Mr. Laurie 
Magnus just a year ago, at the age 
of sixty-one, in&cted a serious loss 
on litfsrary scholarship, for he was 
one of the few students in our midst 
equipped by temperament and 
training to take a European survey 
of letters. But our regret at his 
pr«miature death is softened by the 
fact^ll^ he had found time in a 
ver>' bS^ life to achieve one of 
his ambitions. In 1926 he prc^oced 
a dictionaiy of Euro|>eao literature, 
and he transposei^ its alp^abeti- 
calism into chroiiological arrange- 
ment m this History of EurA^'^an 
Literature, which was his swan^ng. 

His desire to compass the subject 
seems to have been inspired by a 
remark made many years ago by 
Edward I>owden, who wanted to 
see the student equipped with a 
general sketch of European litera- 
ture on lines similar to Freeman’s 
genera] sketch of European history 
— though Mr. Magnus queried the 
analogy. Since that time several 
books on the comparative study of 
literature have appearetl, including 
the twelve - volume Periods of 
European Literature, edited, and 
partly written, by the encyclopaedic 
Saintsbury. Mr. Magnus himself 
celebrated the year of the Armistice 
with A General Sketch of EurO'^ 
peon Literature in the Centuries of 
Romance, as if to remind a war- 
worn world that Europe had once 
dreamed dreams. 

The present volume, his last, 
which he left in typescript, to be 
edited and read in proof by Dr. 
Boas, takes a broader view of the 
field, and represents the sum- total 
of years of patient study- The mere 
lat^ur of preparation would have 
made many men muscle-bound, 


reducing them to the state of thi 
historical writers whom Lei 
Stephen spoke of, not uniuitly, 
belonging to the school of infi 
tesim.al research ; or it might ha 
paralys^ them. al.together in th 
fatal d#tre to 'be worthy to beg 
after tiP manner of Hen,ry Jame 
artist, who purposed painting i 
Madonna of the Future. B 
inspired with the typicSiily Jew 
ideal of ' international union, 
which literature' is the ImndrgE*''^^'^ 
Mr. Magnus nev'cr lost sighted 
goal He took the bigb ground 
the only one really worth oc cupyj 
in literature^—that books are 
integral j>art and expression of 1 
itself, and are not to be measui 
merely by other books, as criticj li 
Goase, interested though he was 
comparative literature, are apt 
believe. The danger is peculiai 
tempting to an island people h 
ourselv€*s, who are so chary 
Continental contacts, except um 
the compulsion of a common dang 
while the Enghshman’s innate d 
like of philoflopbiail idcfis makets t 
study of origins in li terature thffic 
for the plain man. who is apt 
regard his favourite authors 
examples 0/ «|>ontaneou» genera ti< 
Mr. Magnus’s domina ting moti 
from first to last, is to trace t 
‘ ret:overy of the pagan spirit ’ 11 
is why he quotes with zest Sc hiU« 
praise of Rousjwsau as ’ the man m 
turned Christians into men 1 
recovery did not begia fill 1 
thirteenth century, my from 1 
epoch of Dante. It was cm a ktfe’ 
rasa — almost incredible to a gene 
tion whidi knows tts Chapman 
Keats did, its Bohn, or its Loel 
that Dante wrote, for * the Heb* 
and Greek languages through ms 
centuries after the capture of Eo 
by Alaric the Visigoth In 410 a 
had been unfamiliar In the we 
The Bible was current In a JLa 
vereton, and the Greek class 
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00 far as they weie known at all, 
were likewise current in l^tin 
vemons. often very mneh altered 
from the original texts. The first 
task of men of tetter® in the 
tli:irteeoth "centnry and after was 
to lilt the veil from the back- 
ground and to recover those hidden 
works. Ont of their i^eiiuoas 
endeavours came the Rewssance 
and its sequel, the Refc^ation, 
which added up to a new civilisa- 
tiott, for Mr, Magnus rejected the 
Bellocian interpretation of the 
Reformation as a ' mighty process 
whic)^ destroyed th© cimmon 
t ult |^ of Europe - ' The founders of 
the literary Renaissance, he says 
again in his explanatory way, are 
' usually caile<l the Humanists 
because they tx)rned back, to human 
(or lay) from divine (or sacred) 
prefxxupatioiis/ Therein you get. 
w'ithin the* first few pages, the key 
to the whole book. 

Having explained the background 
in the first of his books, he proceeds 
to four main sections— Renaissance 
and Keformation, in which he shows 
Europe’ at school ; and the age of 
Shakespeare, in whidi he adopts 
Professor Dover Wilson's appraise.- 
ment cf' Shakes|')e’are s victory as a 
■ vicic>ry for the wiicsfe buman raGe..-'* 
The fourth book dea^h with the 
Meneh rule and its s«|uei, from 
ihv rst/d'diHluTiciit of {Mi French 
Academy ib ,1637 to the Fall of th^ 
Bastille in lyBii, in which ht 
reiteraki:) n'uaiii thems that the 
Hevol'i:.!tir;i;n of the eighteenth cen- 
tury was the iieqnel to the Eeforuia* 
tion of the sbtteen'Uii. ‘ Fetmeh 
died m S474, Rousswitt in' 'lyyi,: 
the KefornwtKai followed the one, 
find the Kevoluikm the othiri 
Ronwau and Mmt wtue wunted to 
f'omptete what f^ttwch «iid 
bad bifun,, and even t0.iihdo.a |iarl 


of what had been ill done in four 
centuries of imperfect expenmenta* 
tion/ He clos^ with a chapter on 
Revolutionary Europe, with special 
emphasb on Goethe, whose HeHanic 
note is ' nearer that of Keats than 
Wordsworth,* though there arc 
more references to the latter 
throughout the entire text than to 
anybody else except Shakespeare. 
The epilogue, which covers Vic- 
torian literature, is much too 
skimpy, as if Mr. Magnus had 
become fagged before the end of hk 
encyclopaedic task arrived. 

As it is, be is dear-eyed, not least 
in his text-book method of intro- 
ducing paragraphs with B||lilised 
catch lines, and he managd^o pack 
awav aynormous number of facts 
— there are over 900 references in 
his in^sx — in 120,000 words at 

his disposal, t Yet in many cases 
comf^ressions might have been 
efia:ted, and probably would have 
beciftnade if ho had lived to see his 
work in type. A case in point is his 
reference to the illuminating tribute 
to Scott ‘ contributed to Tke Timss 
newspaper on September 21st in 
that year 1932 by Prof. Trevelyan, 
O.M,/ foilowed by a long extract 
from the same Similarly, there is 
sometimes a lack of balance. For 
instafice, twic.e as much space is 
devoted to Ossuan Maepherson as to 
Bunt®, whom he does not estimate 
at his full philosophical value, 
though we are grateful for the 
'.ctescription of liim as an ‘ inspired 
fouu.' 

Taktm all in all. however, Mr. 
MapiUS B ii a rtmarkabte effort, 
etlica!: rather than asthetic in its 
aim,, giving the average nun a good 
Miie of the * disciphna of com- 
parative litemture,’ 


J. M. Bulloch. 



A POETS WORKSHOP 


Keats' CraftsmmsUp : A Study in 
Poetic I>cvelopmciit. By M. R, 
Ridley, Clarendon Press. — 
i^s. net, 

JKfiots, By B. Ifor Evans, (* Great 
lives.*) Duckworth. — ir. net. 

Ik lakCt^ though not perhaps in 
appearance, the craitsoumship of 
ICeatB, being concrete, is a more 
fruitful study than his potentiality, 
and wise people have grown a little 
weary of the * inferences ' drawn 
by eager admirers from the 
sec-onduersion of Hyperion. But 
what do we mean by ' craftsman* 
ship * ? 

As it happens, two simnlt^eous 
answers have appelri^. The sim- 
pler — and simplicity is a v^ue 
—is admirably sketched by Mr. 
James Satberland m Ths 
of Pmiry (Hogarth Press) ; the 
more complex and detailed by 
Mr. M. R, Ridley. To Mr. Ridley, 
the CTaftsmaiiship of Keats fails 
into three divisions : his sources, or 
p>mt8 of attai:hment ; his niiitenals, 
or the ' stmh of his web ' ; and his 
workmanship, or the ' artistry of 
its spinning.' All three are admis- 
sible, but the first, the sourcesi, 
would be the most easily spared. 
No artist worthy the name takes 
(as we ail know) more than sugges- 
timis ; and when, for mstance. we 
leam that Sliakes|^)eare added Cali- 
ban to his materials for The Tempesi 
we leam nothing but reverence : 
such evidence of artistic creation 
beggars analysis. The fact is an 
inspiration : the ' how ' is a mystery, 
though from meditation of mystery, 
as distinguished from attempt^ 
analysis, everything, poetically 
speaking, is to be learned. 

Mr. Ridley's excuse is, really, 
better than analytical. He treats 
Keats as we treat a wine: the 
disGussion of its colour, its bouquet, 
its first and second fiavoms, its iiHfe, 


deepens enjoyment. It does not 
pretend to add to knowlisdge of the 
sacred secrets of the grape. But. 
again, analysis has its own {Measures, 
■and the.|^ sometimes lead m astray. 
To mVjLiypercriti'Cism. with hyTjer- 
cxiticisag smtm only good manners, 
m I wiK demur to the lover's stric- 
tures of ‘ IsaWU ' in two |X)irits, 

Mr. Rjdky calls ' awki.ud inver- 
sions ' these, two lines : 

VVaat love Loren I'O fo»i tliisir 
sister hail 

and 

And many a jealous confcret.K,-« 
had they, 

Grammatitaiiy, doubt les.s. he is 
nght ; but grammar, though (like 
a g<x>d Servian 1 1 to lx** reaper: te<l, m 
servant to idiom : both the ver- 
siems m these two lines are excellent.: 
idiom , the iattcr is frequently met 
in current .s|>c€it:h. We should all 
reoil analytically, Mr, Ridley 
prompts us, but when analysis and 
the ear seem to conflict, the ear lus 
the last word every tunc. I tlunk, 
ttK>, he is a bit hard on LeiiiiM'i^re, 
for, with the doubtful exception of 
Bayle".s, l.*empri^:re"s ia the moat 
delightful dictionary in tlie world. 

The ctaftamamhip itself is ixstter 
studied from The Eve of 5/. Agnes 
onwaixi This means a dtitoiled 
study of corrections. They are 
fascinating, so long as wc rem ember 
that we can but follow a ercaitive 
process : we cannot, were a dcletad' 
word left with no substitute, supply 
the word that Keats would have 
supplied. This is what I mmm 
wlMm I call Mr. Eklley's study a 
book for amorous mmommm.. 
Nobody but a counoiiseur wouM 
enjoy poring over oofT«x:lwus from 
which, in the vulgar seniu, there ii 
little but wonder to be gleaned. 
This wonder is the reward of 
detailed study, and Mr. Ridley 
commuiiicates his own enjoymeiit 
in many a detailed page. He alio 
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throws a ttsofaMight upon th® form 
of the Odes by relating the staosa 
of the Ode <m a Grttcian f/m to the 
structure of the sonnet, and with 
this bint (or reminder) the subtilties 
of the m<xlulatioii become a more 
vivid possessiiori:. In a very pretty 
image he says (p. 207) ; 

The couplet jnrs to a halAwifh the 
brakes grinding : the' sesteffcith the 
'{Dfeseen secoiKi recuironclB of the 
third Tbynu\ swing's gentJy^up into 
the wind 'and picks up its bnov, 

}"!ls dtfthce of such analytic 
stud)^ IS just, and is worth quoting : 

'rfy^ are miders W'lio. iVe! any 
ar'.u!vj;is vi tb.e semnd- values 
ol a jKX'H. Is a kind ol deiiccrfiiio'n, and 
d'-'trai ti».nn the true ajsthetic enjoy- 
11,1.' »..f tl'M.;* i.H/ctii, They regard it 
as u iTUiclianicii! yvroces'S and b:*r.eath 
their notice 1 think that it will 
UfUaily 1 ' lound that such readers 
read {lim. ftoeiry v, it'h, less attention 
of the * .;ir tlui'i an>- great jxiern 
merits. ^3;:; 

The fact is that, through excessive 
eye-readuig. lire modern ear js in 
decay, and such a scholarly liook as 
this is the eye's confession, and 
attirnipt at atonement, 

A more tlian conveiuent com- 
panion to tins detailed study of 
Keats ;he craftsman cs Mr. Ifor 
Keans' short late. XtcesiSiuiiy, 
i.onsidcrauoit id the puems has a 
Urge place ,ni d ; but it is a judictaus 
book. Xot ovny is the deveiupment 
oI Keats nuied but aiiU’j that of 
criticai opinion since Keats s dejitb, 
Mr. Iiv,i,‘j!is no cumiry .vtudftiit, 
and. without iKung colour k», W 
h« contri\^cd to pnmti.t the 
iioua sd: wysue, wbethiif the plao® of 
Famry Brawn® in the: pOi?i k life m 
of the u’"vt.sc(t Hyp0¥im. without 
oirretidenng to any of thn mm 
H'hasv j-wt irxlravagamres 
mipoti,ant-“-to tbhfn.»elw.». 
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i publication, has conveyed 
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i illustrated, of maritime 
^ history and tales of adven- 
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i parts of the world. Form* 
I ing part of each monthly 
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SOME SPRING NOVELS 


Brkm Westby, By Bmrmt Reid. 
Faber and Faber. — 75. 6d, net. 

Hide md Seek, By Marcus Cheke. 
Cbllins. — 75. 6d. net. 

A W^rmng to Wamims. By Mary 
Mitchell. Heincmann. — ^75 6d. 
net. 

A nikomy A dimfse. By Hervey Allan. 
GoUancj:, — lor. 6d. net. 

De Vfimdi Goes Hemu. By Arnold 
Heinemana. — 71. 6d. 

net. 

In a By Laurens Van dcr 

Post. Hogarth Prcs« — yr, 6d. 
net. 

( 

Its Silly Face. By Nikoiai Gubsky. 
Heincmann, — 7 6d. net! 

* Gracious heaven ! ' exclaimS in 
the first of these books, the ^yldcr 
author, Martin Linton, to the 
aspiring one. Brian Westby. ' A 
work of imagination isn't the place 
for airing your views on religion. 
If you want to write a pamphlet, 
do so ; but don't mix the two 
things together.' To which Brian 
replies : ‘ If the characters in a book 
happen to have certain views, I 
don't sec why they shouldn't ex- 
press them. . . . What you want me 
to write ... is a kind of poetry. 
Fm to dump down a poem and 
pretend it’s a short story.' This 
diversity of purpose, which Mr. 
Forrest Reid here so aptly and 
pointedly expresses, is a sadly 
disintegrating element in the novel. 
The form has so many functions ; a 
man knows not where to have it, 
fish or fiesh, and the dilemma is 
especially bewildering to-day when 
the newlynswoken social ct>nscience 
of the artist is in danger of destroy- 
ing his self-respect. It is evident 
that the great majority of serious 
writers cannot be satisfied that 
their trade is worth puriotng* if it 
does not serve in some part as a 
eonunent on the presmit confusion 


BackmOovs. By William Holt 

Nkholson and Watson.^f. fid 
net 

Humphrey's. By R. H. Mottram.* 
Murray. — '7r, fid. net. 

/f's a By Graham 

Grd'ie. Heinemann.—ys, fid. 
net|^ 

Holy Wedmsday. By Manuel Gal- 
vex. Translated b^^Warre B. 
Wells. Bodley Hea^ net. 

Scandalof Spritsg . By Martiij^X^oyd . 

I>ent. — 7r.6d.net. 

Camilla. By Ann Stretton, FaOer 
and Faber — 7s. fid. net, 

God and the Rabhii. By Michael 
Home. Rich and Cowan — 
Si. fid, net. 

of the world. Intimately connected 
with this IS the search for new forms 
It is difficult for *iny narrative now 
to be merely the telling of a story . 
only one of thi.s batch is that. Hidr 
and Seek, and it achieves this single - 
ness of outlook solely by detaching 
itself from all human values. It 
belongs to the Waugh -claas of social 
comedy, but contains no satire, no 
criticism— is, indec^l, devoid of 
anger or passion in any form, but is 
simply an excellently devised ebuHi- 
tion of high srpirits. The same b 
almost true of A Warning fo Wan- 
tons, but. although this abo lacks 
any hint of a moral irapube, the 
story — a lavish piece of rcKOCo 
work — is also a very chiirming 
fable, and there is real beauty in 
the scenes in which the most 
exquisitely civilbed of heitilnes 
achieves her only happineis In the 
company of a handsome boor. 
Nevertheless, the book's chlil In* 
terests seem, after all to be advmtf' 
tions ones— good stcry-tellifig and 
continuous verbal wit ; but its 
success as a whole is vitiated by an 
imperfect mixture of realism and 
fantasy which is stupidly farckal* 
Antony Adm»i» if we disocMiiit 
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Its hlsioiical aspect as a ptctnre of 
the Napoteonk world, ato comes 
under l^e " story ' heading, and is 
1 n any case a book the like of which 
w© never thought to see again. It 
is a panoramic romance made out of 
the world’s decorations and hardly 
penetrates beneath therm but as 
such is a remarkab« enoogh 
achievement. «'itnd the pit&ssion of 
incidents and description is un- 
ceasingly lively One cannot help 
wishing, ^ongh. that in so large a 
space soiTOthing more permanently 
valwable could b© found, 

Onpnoveh w© see. is a ‘^able ' ; 
au|^icr the ’ study ' of a period ; 
o^rs are ’ studies * of the ‘ prob- 
lems ’ of unemployment, of race, 
of adolesc;ence. or of marriage. But 
the great masterpieces of fiction 
somehow achieved a purity in 
themselves, in spite of — it seemed — 
the existence of a subject-matter or 
a problem for study. They were a 
’ kind of poetry.' The measure of 
success, then, for the works of 
fiction writers who labour with a 
social conscience must still he their 
ability to ‘ dump down ’ a poem ; 
otherwise they are not more than 
pamphletcfors, and their work is 
essen ttaily cpheineml . 

Brian Wesiby is one of the few 
that can certainly l>e^ called * a kind 
of poem/ for it deKxibw aJEfections 
that ar'e prolountJ and eternal. The 
framework is a aitmtinn leading 
to a clifimx, and the ttreas u laid 
entirely on wlati«KHthip». 

Martin Linton, an author of 
established reputation whtj hii t- io»t 
all intermtt in hii work a.nd .bin hie, 
rediscovers those intwests Ukroiigl! 
his at’ection tor a Wy ^whom he 
chances to mmxt whtks recovering 
from an ainees by the tea. Their 
approach to onennotber ig ileiBefilied 
witli th© greatest cWm and pene- 
tmtion. It a:ppear» sitbieqnently 
that the boy. Brian We»%, ii 
Linton/s son. the child' of a '^le 
whom he had. allowed H divoioe 
him- wing to their e8.tmi^]!iient on 
religkWiB grouiids, T)^ involves 


another element in their approach ; 
but one feels, perhaps, that it is an 
irrelevancy introduce to eacciise. as 
it were, a relationship which has 
value in itself independent of father^ 
hood, the fatherhood being a chance 
that belongs to a story but is not 
involved with this particular s^ec* 
tion. (It is possible, however, that 
the memory of Thomas Mann's 
DeaSh in Venice, which recurred 
several times while reading Brian 
Westby, prompted this criticism.) 
The book achieves real tragcsdy — 
the tension before the end and the 
final pain are acute and unrelieved ; 
there is no compensation for such 
a waste of hope and love.^ its 
beauty survives, without bitterness, 
andJf,^ may well be, we are left 
wondenng how the author has 
obtained such^n effect and what 
his purpom? lis in taking the boy 
awl^ with his mother and leaving 
Ltn^n to death, we can find some 
solution in a quotation from 
Yakovnin prefixed to the book 
where the claims of the past, the 
present, and the future are set side 
by side. 

In De Vriendt Goes Home a 
similar relationship is described, 
De Vnendt is a Dutch Jew hving in 
Jerusalem, a scholar and a rabbi, 
passionately orthodox in his opposi- 
tion to the secularisation of Jewry 
by the Etomsts. He i» in love with 
an Arab boy who comes to study 
with him , and through that contact 
dincovent the pro,fouttdest experi- 
ences he h.'as known. At the same 
time there is involved a strange 
division in his worship of God — the 
psychokigy here is admirable — ^and 
his expression of this in his poems 
givwi a great shock to his friends 
and admirers when they are dis- 
covund after his murder by a 
Elonist fanatic. Zweig uses here on 
a smaller scale the method so 
eJnbomlely employed in Griseka, 
|we«enring a mass of minor incidents 
and chailaclers that bear with 
pointed m>tiy on to the central 
theme, and every now and then 
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intiiDdiicani^^f^ mimmm — 

Init m Qfischm opens with * Telit^ * 
whixitng thfongh spsoe — ^to put m 
ia ottr pbce. It h m onginsi* and 
yet a cmionsly ttat li&agkiation. 
which does not always avoid the 
pretefitioiis, while the quality of the 
WTtttng (unless the fault be the 
traosktor's) is seldom distinguished. 
Moieover, he has not quite inte- 
grated the fictional and pt^rsonal 
element with the historical |tlie 
setting is the disturbances in the 
summer of I929}« and the book 
seems uncertain whether jt should 
preaent itsdf as a comment on a 
country, a cosmos, a cause, or a 
smglAig'ian ; but, granting the 
method, it is cleverly worked out. 

Both this and Jn a i^''# ytvc, 
at any rate, a surface im'pressiou 
that tlie>' are novelj|WJth a purpose 
tryring to pretend that tliey are no 
such thing ; and it u not until* he 
end of the latter l>ook that we come 
upon a magnificent rejection of that 
last infirmity of the novelist, the 
pleading of a political cause. It 
takes Its name from a quotation 
from Ecclesiastes ; ' If t,hou seest 
the oppression of the f>oor, and 
viokut perverting of justice in a 
province, marvel not at the matter/ 
;%jid that is what the author 
actually means. He tells, with some 
skill and in excellently described 
settings, the story of a Sooth 
African Dutch youth who leaves 
his farm home lor a large ^lort town 
and meets there a native boy who 
is entering civiUmtioa for the first 
time. The Dutchman, Van Bredc- 
poel, witnesses the corruption of the 
native by the town, and interests 
himself in the reU tions of the black 
and white races. He falls in with 
one Burgess, an eager man of action, 
a Marxist, the secretary of the 
' Union of African Workers/ Dur- 
ing some well-arranged discussions 
the latter tries to persuade him into 
active participation in tlie cause. 
* We must all decide now. once for 
all, to commit ourselves either to 
the past or to the future/ But Van 


Bfudkpoei tUtm danger of 

that pohey. ' You . ihitth. you'rtt 
destroying a. ccdour-preludlce^^ bUt^ 
yooVe only putting a wiiile^,pr»|u- 
dke m its place ^ ; and he sees with 
a further' wisdom than Burgess*® 
that *The'«tarting .and 'finiihhig .point 
is in the^ heart c^. each .man* . . . 
Each *onh must ‘take .heed for him- 
self. andfihe system, wdl in the end 
take hi^J. for itsfdf.* It is the 
wisdom ' of sayings such .as this 
which niidte the book surmising and 
remarkable. Its di.0U'!£ess tends 
to rela.x the cxmqiactaess of the 
thought. The satire and the^'*rama 
artr alike weak, and it is only .,;i a 
few isolate^l incidents that the cijish 
between the races is felt. Tl.jere is 
no constant .stra.in, as there cer- 
tainly should t>e to make the lxx>k 
efitx’tive-- -as t.liere is m a parallel 
stu<.iy. Eorsler's A Passage to India. 

/is Silly EWe is as €:omplct€ an. 
integration of comment on i;iart.k.'U- 
lanties and profourider issues as is 
possible, and yet it iR:hievt?» this 
wholeneifis rather m spite of itself, 
for the author has made his hero 
turn, in unemployment, to wnttmg, 
and a good deal of the lK.iw[>k laktsti 
up witli notes and sketchetj ior lus 
work, kxi^dy strung together 1 he 
fact IS that Mr. Gubsky has in- 
finitely more rich and striking ideas 
than his story had room tor the 
book is ovetflowing with utterly 
true and honest tliinkiiig : it is a 
real spiritual tragedy, consummated 
in what is jierhaps the me »t cou- 
vinciugly motivated suktde in 
modem fiction. 

In comparison some of the other 
books here seem tnte^ and trivial. 
Backmaiars is, as a cotniueut ou 'the 
restlessness of human iiatu.re. tmo 
enough, but it lias little literary 
interest. Mr. M.ottratxi'’s 
phrey's is interesting as an emperi^ 
ment in fmm, being written partly 
through a * stream of cOfisciouii* 
ness,' partly in a narrative frame- 
work. while memory is omstantiy 
led back by association to inctdenis 
in the past. It is an adsturalile 
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attempt to ^ve m ail^tic Bnity 
and cooipacfeoeas to tlio 
fom, md i*, as wall, oaa of tba 
only ways of giving depth md 
roBodaess to the picture ; trat in 
this case the mitid is haitlly poetic 
enough, the seosihility not delkate 
enough, to carry it out successfully. 
The characters are, besuw« too 
tiresomely ordinary to makSnaagi- 
native patterns of their feelgj^. 

irs a ButtUfi 0 ld is anotHW" in- 
teresting aUempt at planning a 
unity, but ifis obtained here rather 
through the conscience (of a pcklice 
coinm-isilmer) than the consCiotis- 
ness^j^here are some single sc.enes 
and^ints of irony that ring true, 
but the final eflect does not 
seem to be more than a sophistica- 
tion of story-teUing. 

Holy Wednesday is bnUt round 
the unities of Ixrth time and person, 
and describes the last day in the 
life of a palish priest in Buenos 
Aires In his box he receives one 
after the other the confessions of 
numberless sinners, and his spiritual 
tension, the tremendous sense of 
responsibility in his own soul, is 
admirably suggested ; but it is not, 
as it well might ht\ overwhelming, 
largely because the sins confessed 
are monotonously similar, and. the 
incidents are epsodic, but. not 
cumulative. In. fact, the book is 
simpler than one would 'Mko' it 'to be, 
but., accepted, in its simpIMty, it has 
beauty. 

A more subtle and hm inleiKse 
comment on the euip®' ol icMfii is 
found in a book which, Eke Bl4m 
is undoukrtWlty a * IdlMl of 
poem ^---Martin Boyd^s $mmM 

which de«»lltk«s, with a 
mai'vellotMily delkahi balaikMs 
tween tragedy asNl e«Miady, te 
friendship of two boya |<iim and 
'Dick, the intejest fJd an AWg^ 
Cathidie clergymiiii m |iitih. .and 
John's love of Bkk’s mmko. Madge. 
.Both this ' and .Ann 'StiettCNi^ 
C«isiilla are, m mniiitally 

chsiiiiiiltig * studies ol adelisoaiM.* 


The former moves one throogh the 
suggeetioQ of subtle ironies and wit, 
presentiiig the purest leeliiigs ol 
thought and beauty in the fii^h of 
a story. The latter is more deUbe- 
rately romantic. Both build their 
characters round a true psy chology ; 
both are beautifully complete and 
compact ; both delight in economic 
detail, and — in Scandal of Spring 
especially — detail which tells un- 
failingly, which contributes, with- 
out getting wasted, to the hnal 
effect. 

In God and the Rablnt, on the other 
hand, detail is piled up, irrespective 
of direct significance, and the final 
result is obtained through^ Jeer 
accumulation. It is a lon£ slow 
narrative^ covering some thirty 
years m rae life of an East Anglian 
poacher^ son. £md bis attempt to 
deliver himself#md his family from 
the father's influence The develop- 
ment progressses very well, and the 
concltSion gives the sense of some- 
thing accomplished ; but the sense 
of effort in the composition cannot 
escape the reader. Every point is 
made, but laboriously. There is 
almost no humour — though plenty 
ol ojiportunities for it — yet no ring- 
ing poetic tone to excuse its want. 
To give it its certain due, it is a 
woiiderfui picture of a family ; but, 
then, the value of such ’ pictures * 
in fietton is itself a doubtful 
quantity . In Bits book its clear 
sWioenty and the character of the 
theme (which is generally distiu- 
guiahed except when it falters on 
0C€9akam m the hero himself) save 
Bie picture from being merely a 
vhtiiKwo performance. It is perhaps 
CiKptKma, in any case, to dogmatise 
on a lonii which is capable of being 
put to so many uses. If the 
novelist cates to use his art for 
studies or drawing pictures, 
thitu is no reason why we should 
pt e i v a nt him. But it is very good 
•ometliiies to oome across a * kiiid 
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THESE MODERNS 


Modmd$mm, By Sir EfiginaM 
Blomfield, R.A., ate. Mac- 
oiiUaii ft Co. — 6s, net. 

Somm courage is called for in a 
veteran who stands up for an 
independent judgment of modern 
art and opinion : he knows that 
he will be written off as a reac- 
tionary old fogey. 

Sir Eegiimld Blomfield has never 
been wanting in courage, and as an 
historical student of his art he has 
an outlook befoie as well as after, 
and a precise kaowkdge of |mrta 
of the field which the half- in formed 
entjiusiast dispenses with. In his 
latSraook he scrutinises modernity 
on a wide front, including chapters 
on Sculpture, Painting, L< M's and 
Music, as well as Architecture. In 
spite of some tell if work u|K:)n the 
extravagances of Mr w ilenski under 
the first of these heads, and at some 
other it might have, been 

better if he had concentrated on 
the field where he has most autho- 
rity, definuig (and illustrating) the 
good and bad more fully. In any 
case, a short notice must be 
hmited to this part of his survey. 

It fails into two p^irts — a review' 
of the belated English interest in 
baroque, with special refereiKe to 
the books of Geofirey Scott and 
Mr. Sachevcrell Sitwell and the 
claim of the designer for plastic 
independence from the shackles of 
commodity and material ; on the 
other hand, an examination of 
' functionaiiam * in the planning 
and material of the building as the 
be-all of architecture, su&cient in 
itself to secure beauty. What of 
those gospels, both modem, but 
diametrically opposed ? 

Sir Regin^ deals with tlie ambi* 
guities of the word ' Humanism ‘ as 
applied to Italian Renaissance archi- 
tecture in Scott’s interesting book, 
and the too easy generalisation about 
its phases and ultimate fiing in the 
barque. He follows that move- 
ment into Geimany and Austria, 


allowing lor its virtues of ingenidty 
in dealing with darhif and dific'iilt 
plans, and its gmy, IrrespoiisiMe 
play-acting quality ; but he cannot, 
like Mr. Sitwell, grow lyrksal over 
its frequent orgies of dem'ented. 
vulgarly. He misses, however, its 
fuiidam.ntal motive-^-namely, an 
emotiV;al straining of proportion — 
and iicordingly is 'unwilling to 
recog'nise its b^sginnings in Michel- 
angelo's work and climax in 
El Greco's, not light-hearted, either 
of thejn. but ' terrible ‘ and a^oai.»ed* 
His attack o'U the is 

deadly when he comes to 'Zjme 
quarters with fallacious preten- 
sions. Thus the claim that a 
newly applied material, concrete,, is 
the determining factor in the 
design of a buikling like Olympia 
looks rather stliy whea the cotn- 
pany who supplied bneks for ii 
advertise that ‘ this is not a con- 
crete building ' ; it is ’ a la ick and 
steel budding with a thin skin in 
another 'material, apparently syn- 
thetic stone/ On the side of 
iirchitectural effect the monextonous 
honzontalities and curvatuf'e of the 
Mendelsohn ssc,h(.x>l. the rare g'dt. for 
ungainliness which M. Le Corbusier 
combines with really big idea*, 
and the freak imitation of inachineiH 
at Potsdam and elsewhere are fair 
game for the satirist. 

Our author is less convincing 
when he bandies ’ functiifU ’ and 
efficiency generally in relation 
to beauty. Our fatislactiou in 
machinery that fuffiU its pui'pose^ Is, 
he says, entirely diierent Irom the 
thrill of beauty in any shape, 
' beauty ol the human form, of 
the sea and the of dond 

and sunshine. . . Vital and 
natural beauties dififer indeed 
mechanical, but Undscapt beauitte 
arise from the play of fialitiml 
forces with material in rock and 
river, vapour and wind, and the 
httman form is constituted by hinc* 
tkm from beginning to end. Whether 
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or mot fnnctioa isiaei In iNsaiity < 3 #* 
ixmdB very luucb on irbat timcr 
tion is and wbethmr it actg vistl^y. 

So with Sir Ragimald's old iniiat* 
once, repeated in the first words 
ot his preface and elsewhere, on 
' Traditionalism ' as the core for 
what is wrong with ' 

Undoubtedly the man wlslcfiows 
the past has a store of conSirances 
and beauties it is impover^|iag to 
cast into the dustbin. But it is not 
becaust^ tlpr are old that they are 
good : they most justify them- 
selves Id their use' and ^uty. 
Ir»evi^>ly discussion here returns 


With its April issue 

Life and Letters 

becomes virtually a new 
magazine. It will be issued 
monthly, with a new format 
and greatly increased in size 

The new editorial direction 

will give LIFE AND 
LETTERS a new vitality 
and appeal) and doscr associa- 


to^e matter of the Orders. In 
Messrs. Smith and Brewer's shop 
for Mr. Heal the pilaster strips 
would still have their binding efiect 
of inevitabilit),' if the Greeks had 
never existed ; m Selfridges' and 
Bush House the columns are a 
boring and misapplied reminis- 
cence Nor is EagUsh and not- 
English a clear dividing-line. Our 
chickens have come to roost. It 
was the English who started the 
new industrial architecture, the 


tjon with everyday life witk- 
out sacrificing its high litdrary 



Asi Jmr hoeJt^fUlfr^ newsagent er 
. 1^ pubiiskM- fer a ^rmptcimt . 


Ceiy/Hi// jipril utut includt : 

MncLtt 

War and Emotions 


enginetrmg of glass and iron ; it 
was a Scot,, M,acintosh, m the Ger- 
mans admit, who started the new. 
stiipped architecture for house® 
and iriHtitutinris ; and where^ but 
for lendm.g:s from Italy, .France and 
HolUnd. would our lovely .Eeaais- 
sauce txaditiun have been ? What; 
is ugly in the coamopoE- 

tam»m_ h the huge, common .in- 
humanity winch springs fmtn the: 
economic rootvs ol over-’popttlation 
and, mechanic j'mjdiKitkm. 
Two or three idipa cm to w- 

Carpiag is dw„>, 
Geoflwy Scott hu *<». 

K M ‘ S:^^***- •»« 

Wpps . Mr. H«tbert lC«td did not 

Oppenord ware tho iav«i»to« 
oi Bntoqput Iwt ot Rococo, q, 
psMttge about tide aww 

^ ^ ’*“* *'**® what be meand 
A refawBce to iitaira Jbnww wiu 
raake it plain. D. S. MaoCoiT^ 
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ENGUSH RURAL AMTS 


Ckang0mih$Fm^m, By T Hcnnell. 
With lUustratioiis by tbe 
miitbor. University Press. Cam- 
bridge, 1934.— los, 6d. net 

Tk$ WkedwriglU^s Shop, By George 
Start. With 8 plates and 
14 text-figures. New and cheap 
edition, 1934 ; first published 
1923. University Press, Cam- 
bridfe.~- 7 S. 6d. net. 

One of the most necessary thinp at 
the present rime is to remember 
that general readers in our country 
are mostly town-dwellens. and that 
thefb<4f^ seldom invited by what 
they read, in magacines and noveis. 
to understand why an ^H-round 
revival of British farnrmg has 
become essential to the Ration's 
welfare. Town Country is a 

very active fact, t>oth politicaif and 
economic, yet only a few readable 
books for electors in towfb are 
published on agriculture and rural 
life brightly and truly illustrated 
with drawings and pictures. When 
they do appear, every now and 
then, their sale prices arc usually 
too high, and we are likely to see 
them ' remaindered ' just when we 
would welcome them gladly in 
second and third editions. In 
eleven years The Wheelwrtghfs 
Shop, by (Jeorge Sturt, has won a 
new and a cheap edition : very 
much too long, for it is a chatty, 
charming book, as attractive in 
style as Thomas Bewick's Memotf, 
and as genuine in its qualities of 
thought, emotion, observation and 
first-hand experience. I wish it 
could have been brought out at 5s. 
net, aided by some active patronage 
from the Ministry of Agriculture. 

Mr. T. Hennell's Change in the 
Farm is a first edition, and, although 
los. 6d, net is not a popular price, 
the book should win its way into a 
cheap edition. It pairs very well 
with The Wheelwright’s Shop, and 
its iUustrationa are even better 
than those which are given in Mr. 


StiMTt** maateipiece. the airtu 
and waggons in Mr. Stmt's ptifui 
(Plates a, 4, 5 and 8) are photo- 
graphs reproduced in half-tone 
blocks, and, as. half-tone 
rions arc ‘ done to death ’ in daily 
and,w«toy jou'mahsm, I apf>rcciatc 
all th^'nore the touch of sensitive 
art imMr, Hennell's d.rawings of 
historl: waggems from the counties 
of Kent, Hereford, Gloucester, .Nor- 
folk, and Lmcoln, ancAd reliquary 
ploughs from Sussex, Wiltshire, Kent, 
and Somerset. The Here|j»jd-shi.re 
waggon, like a gaUeon m ;^iape. 
carried on noble wheels, is inS^reS' 
stvc art m workaday handicraft, 
seemingly strong enough to outlive 
several centuries ; and a h<x)p- 
raved waggon from West Littleton. 
Gloucestershire, has a different sort 
of mingled grace and durability, 
with one thing in common with the 
galkn:)!! waggon - no sm>^^rfluity of 
gocxl materials. As 'fhonia-s ’I'miser 
said : 

Horse, oxen, plough, tumbrel, cart, 
waggon an :i waine , 

The lighter and stronger, the grea.ter 
they gam 

The soil* and the w ith ih.® 
and the purse. 

The lighter in subsiance, for profit the 
worse. 

Mr. Hennell regrets that in many 
districts the old and Ick al types of 
waggon arc bmng siiperst^dt^d by 
trollies, and that m many more the 
traditional county pattern h aie 
altered and debased, and thtt« de- 
prived of their artistry. In thc^ie 
circumstances, then, what may be 
called a thoroughbred county de- 
sign is not always easy to find— > 
except here and there, as in North- 
amptonshire, where several <id 
kinds are in service, which diler as 
much from one another as from 
most of the county waggons which 
are seen in Norfolk, Sufiolk, EsiM, 
Bedfordshire and Herefordshire. In 
several counties, again, there is a 
local tradition that governs the use 
of paint cm the wheelwright’s handl- 
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craft. Waggoiift, m 9Xt 

tirade veiT' and tlm^ carts 

idio -'Om cltcn cairved and cl«ccifmted, 
and tte lannam^ Ijeliav© tiiat 
' it pays to keep ttiem paintod ap/ 

Tke name of tke painter, as well as 
that of the owner, is often ptit on 
wagons when they are miecorated ; 
the letters Ixjing picked ^md 

^ouriiihcil in black upon a bacBpound 
of orange, which fades in mmti to 
terra-cotta. This colour is sA also 
in Cawibridgeshice — and not <IBy for 
waggons, tuiiibrds and cede-seed carts, 
but cA'vu fcH ladders, wheel -barrows 
and dog- kennels— though «5TO« very 
old waggotw, it is said, were piiiated 
blue, many other count i^iwi . . . 
ill thejJF^.at RMiing of Yorkshire pole- 
waggiKs arc .;<,.in)inon. instead of those 
with shrifts* and many different colonrs 
are H»e»d t:o adorn them ; re*:!, orange, 
ka i-ooloiii , blue am! white, brown or 
[jlac'k ; ,o:jd in pi&,cc of cur'vea and 
fioundies. stringing and lining in a 
second colour is UitUAl, Kent w*aggons 
ai'c often paint.ed cream or stone- 
colour. WocK'istfKk waggons an ochm'ius 
brown ,: citi.e where they are usually 
blurs ab^ove. wjt.h te«l for the whiwds 
and under ■carriage, except in I'torset. 
where biue-biack is swimetniKw used 
iiwtea<l of blue, picked out with reel 
i;m all the curved chamfers. 

Mr. lienrudl in hrs en ter tain ing 
chapters, sixteen in all,, reviews so 
rniic.h of tite htstonc work 00 
larni.s, an<l shows in l,u» iHustTations 
a<> much skill, that thig I'myk should 
prermn^ the way lor .several nmm 
trodi his prfu a,nd pemril, 'ReM»aixb 
and it.s uidit\ Wleog to hu daily 
cmtmm, and he cxfe'rs fh(*m tii 
|K»litici«ui 3 and clec.torsi m n ■ 

m clilEyuIt of x:mrmt 

reforms, in farmittg, m in otimr 
nmmmry arts, thh mmt 
thing in adaptive ptn^mm i» to 
no more of thn 

ways of work than hs prudewt^ hifwS 
t-o employ no more of the ttm »»m» 
find methods fchAa cm be ii|>plied 
wdth freedowt and with prt^t for 
sptTiai parpostis and subject to 
known conditions. Mr, M^neli 
mitmB that tnneh of the current 
reform is proving ,a handknp, for 
he speaks of ‘ the practical, nn- 
prosperouB^^young dto of to. 
day/jtand adds: IWhen famm 


have laid aside tbe.^ IC)Mld:iibl« 
engines* booke and haiytivri of 
anodem agratmtt tefonn, tliey my\ 
return kke dndnnatiis to tlieir 
fimide turnips and consider liosr 
thmp were done whim tools were 
simple and the land was fed upon 
straw-yard muck/ 

Mr. Heniteh is tliinMng here, I 
aasaine. of a hearty return to an old 
system of farming — 'the grassland 
and Bmall fieitl holding, to provide 
maintenance for a family and its 
servants, outside and indoors, and 
fUso a gradual recovery of an 
inherited passion for the land and 
its wealth -production. Dr. Johnson 
said very' well : ' Nothing canadbre 
truly prove the ingratitude of ntan- 
kind Uia|L the little regard which 
the d>sp<Ser5 of hononuy rewards 
have pBid to ^ncuitnre ; it is 
treated as a subject so remote from 
comnibtii life by all those who do not 
iinm«?chately hold the plough or 
give fRider to the ox. that I think 
there is room to c|uestion whethisr 
a great part of mankind lias yet 
iieen informed that life is sustained 
by the fruits of the earth/ The 
land and its fiiir:m,.ing give us the 
ooly industry that produces wealth 
without diBumshtng its htnem 
for continuous new harv«ts. Dr. 

) ohnsoii I'.wn^eived also that a na^tioo^ 
tiependeiit. TOUinly on. trade could 
have no stabihtv bn'ausc we cannot 
ccmjpel any ?^>pU‘ to buy from us or 
to mil to us and hence a trading 
c<m.nti.y pro»pe:r». while it can be 
mkl to proijK?..r, by Iwung' t<x) depen- 
d#fit' o-n cro'inpetitcir nations., who 
may vary their deinan'cisi and their 
»n#s«w of supply. ' Ag'ririiltu.re 
alniie,* said lohnsiotn, * can we live 
in pJetity without intercourse with 
other nations. 1'his. therefore, is 
the great Art, which every govem- 
tnenl ought to protect, every pro- 
prietor of lands to practise* and 
©very inquirer into nature to 
Impim'©.' 

When Johnsdli taught this lesson 
in 1756 there was very much leas 
need for it than there is now, for 
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tlie population wsm iXHonpamtlvofy 
amiill tben, and great efforts were 
being made to develop tbe nat^'s 
larming and to insprove the breeds 
of livestock. Ko efforts so national 
in their scope and in their enthu- 
siasm have been active for a long 
time, not for a complete hundred 
years ; and that is why there is a 
sort of obituary regret in these 
good works by Mr. Hennell and Mr. 
George Sturt . They remind me of 
biographies of great artists who are 
dead, and whose w^orks belong to 
types of society that have gone. 
Our country continues to do snch 
an mimcnse amount of her farming 
ai% irora home, by playing the 
part of a financial colonist on alien 
lands, that she cannef pmibly 
renew her strength through her 
own lungs, throu h her o%’n agri- 
culture and niraf life. There is 
alvTays land enough for new sat»urbs, 
new factories,, new collierie«. new 
cemeteries, new golf courses, new 
grounds for cricket and footbaU, 
and new by-roads for motor-cars ; 
but as soon as swineone men lions 
the urgent need of employing more 
and more old land for more and 
more farm enterprise, listeners 
frown, and shake their heads, and 
chatter a tout the costs of dis- 
tribution. 

Walter Siiaw' Sparrow. 
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FORTHCOMING BOOKS 

Tuskb is so qaestkm of the de- 
prmnd state of the antiqnarhiti 
book in:arket. But to the outstde 
observer the trade in new 'booki 
would seem as p,roeperoua ,as it ,haii 
ever betsn. To some extent, no 
donbt,^.he same economy .accounts 
for facts. The buyer whose; 
aipeiri,ture on old books ran into 
thousands or tens of thousaiKb of 
pounds a year in the ' 'i^oom * years 
has 8i,nce .icfao d,rawn in his horns , 
while new publications have be<x>me 
Tnore*‘‘populai‘ as presenti|;^»eca.u»e 
they are cheaper than tnnkiN and 
fal-lahF— -cheaper but no les;S'^>rcx 
sentable, since a compliment to the 
intellect is to-day as acceptable as a 
compliment to the jierson Dumb 
jewels often, but not aiwayB, are 
more €:juk k than words. 

Tliere are, ia the outsidr obser^'-er, 
tw*o evidetictts of this prosiwrity in 
the publishing trade : hrst, that 
tliere has been no falling off in th^ 
yearly immerirai increase of n# w 
books ; and then, more sign j hi antlv, 
not only that tiic last thn^i vtars 
have given birth to an csiiptional 
number of new hnm of pubhshen 
but that the Jeremiahs who are 
n,ever absent from sucii confine 
ments — nam nos tUetbat 
have so often had thnr fears 
falsified. It w'eiT invidious to n;iin« 
t,hem, but there are two houscii 
certainly, perhaps more, that, for 
all the inauspicjDUS signs at fending 
their foundation, liave taken less 
than three years to grow m pro- 
fessional and public astiriiatkm to 
the stature of othenf fcwtrtng a 
hundred -years-old name* 

Moreover, it ha* been aaserted. In 
the Press that the record -price^ ' per 
word ' .for a,ny written wcUk. ^his 
been twi.ee tooken Im. the last 
eighteen .months : ffrst by Mr; 
lioyd George's Miwtmrr, of 
which the third and fourth valiiines 
arc announced for the autumn (Ivor 
Nicholson and Watson) ; and more 
recently by Charles Ihckens'i Lifu 
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0 / Our whicb, after its mwcla* 
advertised, new«|>aper apfxmmttee, 
wdl be published in book form next 
month: {Dmfy Maii). 

Ivor Kichohson has o.ther memoirie; 
and biographies of statesmen in his 
list that promise some success,. 
Lord Snowden was not pwaona grata 
in ' patriotic ' war-ti^me lOttgland ; 
but his AuMograpky, his 

attitude is vindicated. wB show 
greater consistency of purpolc than 
other |X)l||jiciaii,s' whose wisdom 
wanted on mk. evmii. Mr. MacDonald 
is to be the subject of a study by 
his or^ime parliamentary private 
set;r^y. Mr. L. MacNcUl Weir 
,{A'|lnl) ; and a translati,on from, 
ilerr Emil Ludwig will deal, with 
charatienstic directness, with the 
career of Masmyk (June). The last- 
mentioned lx>ok is bii 5 <rd largely on 
con, versa tiotis with the C,zec,boslO'vak 
President, recording his own words ; 
and anoiher semi-autobiograpby. 
the result of many yeiirs' observa- 
tion and friendship, is Karel Cajxrk'.s 
Ptistdenf M'asaryk Teik His Story 
(Alleu cind Unwiii, April). In 
CMfwi, The Last Pham (Tonstable, 
'May) Mr. Harold N'lcolsoa con,c,lude* 
tlw se,T-je,s begun with Lord Car^rmh 
and, P^^a&^^makiflg, with wha,t 
is at onct' a geneml stmiy of post- 
war dipioniaey ami a partieukr 
portrait. o\ a diplomat;, with, wJrom 
the awtJjor was* in dote fmmual 
touch in idt9-J9a5. The sooond 
and tinai vah-nne of Lord Li!iyd'» 
Egypt Sw.f Crv*mr, ooutkiumg the 
mwraiive from the liafjval of the 
Mdner Mission at the dtism* of 
will «ime trom 'Maciidllaii in a: woak 
or two. 

'Iheae are only a ol- ^the 
promiiwd vidmniwt m tbu pyrnmt 
and Mii«i Ger* 

many hai aheudy prodiwisuicl a 
library of praise aud blmiieK-. 
chle%, in ISagahd, of 
it is di^Sfiult to chooae amou$ the 
score ahd morn of oomini com* 
mentafiegi But. one 'mxm^ boat 
known among |«ii oon* 

cents* out «bm tbi mt : 


th^ can be little doubt of the 
reception in this country of Tk$ 
fVorld as I Sm It, in which Professor 
Einstein will discuss, with as much 
detachment a» his recent experi- 
ences will permit, pacihsm. disarma- 
ment, liberty and learning, Germany 
U)-day, the Jewish question, and 
other pressing topics (John Lane, 
May). 

Going back two centuries to an 
age which, thanks to Professor 
Trevelyan and Mr. Winston 
ChuTchiil, is now very much under 
reconsideration. Constable announce 
a rehabilitation of Anne of England 
by Mrs. M. K. Hopkiiw^n (April) ; 
while Mary Qwm of Scots ii^the 
subject of a biography by a well- 
known historical novelist, Miss 
MarjoriCT5owea (John Lane, Apnl). 
(Anotlier qnaem nearer at hand, is 
Qmen Akxaj^m, whose Life by 
Sir ^ieorge Arthur will come from 
Chapman and Hail in June.) A 
boo* of at once romantic and 
historiaii appeal is announced by 
John Murray for publication m the 
early summer — Ths Ctd and his 
Spain, by Don Ramdn Menendez 
F^al, with an .introduction by the 
Duke of Alina ; and the same 
country is -seen in no less turbulent 
a perii>d m The Origins of Modrm 
Spmm, by j. B. Trend, recently 
appointed the lirst Professor of 
Spanish at Cambridge (Cambridge 
Dttivismty Prw;, April). T'he Cawi- 
knd$$ Sk&rkr History of India, 
tniioit.n,cisd by the University Press 
im the iumi'ner, needs no reooin- 
miuidii.tian lieyond the names of its 
three antborti — ^Mr, J'., Allan, who B 
UMiimiJKiblie for * Hindu and Bud- 
dhkit India * , Sir Wolseley Haig, 
who has written of ' Muslim India * ; 
and Brofimea H, H. DodwelL the 
editor, to whom has faUen the 
miadem period, ‘ British ludiaC 

A travel book of an original 
qnahty is coining from John Murray 
at the end of this month. Miss 
Freya Stark rifcounta in Ths VatUys 
of tim A$$asmm her travels in 
lairistaa and Masanderan alone 
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'«li«9!Qgl» in tlif»: mmt ^ti0f $m!i^ 
incms^ hmmp^t&^tkm m 4 iN^^tut 
expioiw mod^ m ar'clytK^ckfist. ttod,. 
iiicklcBit^Ily, fntividad tlm moist ex- 
dttnf m mM as the most amasmg 
adiwtmrtii. Thk iii. 0 i}..lli also Duck- 
wortii will liave rmdf Tk$ Smrki 
Angei, which is the name of ' the 
amallest aeropthme in the worid/ 
down, almost: Iditmtousiy. hy Mr. 
Alban All in the Viceroy's Cap Air 
Race. Mr. Ah weaves into his 
aocomtt oi thC' lile (and death) oi his 
mach-ine his experiences among the 
head-hunters of Assam as well as 
dmAk. '-.ations on tea -planting, the 
aidtBeoiogy ot Ur. and the present 
sdate and prospects of flyip'% pi the 
British Empire, A )xi|^iar illns- 
trated survey of up io 

Nim, in whi^ ^anley Cjuitsoa 
drdes the world from Aveboity to 
Ur. Egypt to Zimbabwe. Ankpr to 
Easter Island. IVru to 'Vucatkn. is 
promised by Bell for publication m 
May. 

A Duckworth book, announced 
lor May. is LortJ Derwent's Ri>$$ini, 
written after years of assembimg 
material and after visits to nearly 
all the scenes oi Kossiai s life. 
Rossini is also the subjt^t of a 
biography by Mr. J. F. "foye 
(Hememann. April). Mr. William 
Murdoch, well known as an expo- 
nent of Chopin's work, has writ- 
teo in Ckopfif , His Lifs (Murray, late 
summer) the first compreheniive 
biography since that of Niecks in 
: and the first full-length study 
of Liaet by an Enghshman is one by 
Mr. Sacbevcrell Sitwdl, which Faber 
and Faber have in preparatfon. 
The latter pnbttshers also announoe 
Music Mo /, ' a study of music in 
decline/ by Mr. Constant Lambert. 

Ltlerary ttiidles tend more and 
more to revolve round centenaries. 
Most of the year's bcx»ki on William 
Morris will 1^ out by the time these 
notes appear, and a lew cm Iamb. 
Bnt Mr^ Orlo Williams's volnine on 
* Great lives * 


.Mriui' iteitM riv. 

estimate; and lalir in the 
Methuen win pnbbih. in aih|ytiir^ 
with tett thf fimt cotnpMe edlticm 
of Elms and Bridgei Kba*» a>rr«*- 
apondence that the copynight law 
has aikwadt. A life and critical 
estimate of Sydney Smifii by Gsbert 
Bnrd'et^iB antioiiiiced by Chapman 
and 'Hm fkte April) ; it is strange 
that, apyr .a cent'ury or so of neglect, 
Sydney Smith shoukl have 'been the 
sub)ect of two biog'mplimjj in twelve 
month.*! — ^Mr. H,e!iket.tf Pearson 's 
having appeared last year. 

StMOW Nowell Sshiiijn* 
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BUDGET REFLECTIONS 


ro look a gift-horse in the mouth is proverbially a piece of bad 
manners, and Mr. Cha-inberiain's third Budget, which contains 
something for everybody, has been so warmly appreaatcd that 
a closer inspection of its provisions may appear a little ungracious. 
But there are certain coiM»detmtjon» {that seem as yet to have 
eicaped the m»tice of the critics) which have so important a 
bearing on the economic immts 0>i tte conntry. that they oi^t 
to be stated, however iwmtraiy tlwy nm to the present 

tide of popular opltdott. 

To all outward appenraiiceB tine new Budget represents an 
agreeable compromise between Vksbate orthodoxy and popular 
iridttlgenee. Heveinie and ejqwaditwre arc made to balance 
without any resort to Cbvirebiffian mtpedients, but no provision 
is made for War Debt or for debt redemption, and the ChanceHtu 
ai the ®tdh«p»r !s once mote authorised to borrow for his 
statutory ^ktng Fimda-~a feature with which none but the 
finandai purist wflS fed iodimd to quarrel, selSng that, in fact, 
last year ended with a smrphis of £ 3 i,t,jo,ooo. whkh 

autooMdiradfy went to the reduction of the Natitm^ Debt. 

Vos. cxv— No. ear An • 
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Mmwm, Hm tsstimmim erf mneniie mppm to Imm hm mde 
nfitli great canticm, toairiisg tlia ce^iciiiaj a 

teadiBg artide in Tki Times, tbat tiie Chanisclict k Itieping 
somethinf up his sleeve for an electiem Budget next ymr. Ihere 
is thus Uttie here for orthodoxy, even in its moit Ih^ac^urfan form, 
to cavil at. Nor can the reduction of hi. m the iliiidaitt rale of 
income tax be anything but welcome to all except a hanttful of 
doctrinaire Socialists, F 

It is rather in the restoration of sojfo of the ' cuts ’ made in 
1931 that there is room for erttidsm. file restoration in full of 
the rate of unemployment benefit certainly seems to 1;^ justified 
on social grounds ; and any economic objections wiiich might 
have been raised against it have beeij largely weakened by the 
reform in unemployment financje contained in the UnempUl^^jnent 
Bi;’:;, Unless some quite umxpected and disastrous revem! of 
the present trend of business recovery takes place, the new self' 
supporting Unemploy|aeft Fund should be able to support the 
higher rate of bcmefit without undue strain. And, inciclentally. 
had the Fund reiiet^ed of the charge for amortisation of past 
debts whicli is being laid||ipon it by a singularly inept piece of 
Treasury pedantr)^ there might even have l>een some chance of 
remitting a part at any rate of the increase in the employers’ 
contribution imposed in the emergency Budget of 1931 But the 
restoration of half of the other cuts made on that CKxasion i$ a 
very difierent matter. Defended officially on the specious plea 
of equality of sacrifice, it is based on a thoroughly vidous principle, 
because it assumes that before the crisis everything, $0 far as 
Government expenditure was concerned, was as it sliould be, 
and that therefore all salaries of teachers, Government servants, 
etc., should be restored to their pre-crisis level as quickly as 
possibk- 

Here we are, in fact, approadiing the very heart and centie 
of the economic disequilibrium which this country hab suflered 
during the post war period. Considered merely by the 
additional cost to the Treasury of restoring half tihese ' cutSi* 
which is estimated at £5.5<io»ooo in a full year, m not perhapt a 
very large item (even when its prospective doubhng m the next 
Budget is taken into account). It is rather the unpiimtiom u^on 
the wages structure of industry as a whole iidti^ are * 

with such ominous comcquences. For if the Govemn^ 
going to set the example of restoring wage cult, what oihar 
employer will be able to resist the call ? Alr^y the laiwayi^ 
cap in hand, are knocking at the door, and bdoit hmgm^wmy 
exi«t to see industqr after industry besieged and fin^ com* 
peikd to yield to similar importimades, ^Ih fatal m^ls to 

rmtfWtiXV^ 
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for a kip dimsity of oj^oo botb on tht 
pro{»&r fooction of taxation and ako tipcm its economk eieois. 
The oid 4 ashioBed individiiaH^ sees in it notlaitig bat an aril— 
albeit a necessary evil ; the more ‘ advanced * thinkers in the 
social field, on the other hand, even when they are not Socialists, 
look upon it as the ideal instrument for redistributing the natimial 
income in such a way as to redress the inequalities and injustioes 
of the so-called 'capital* system. Similarly, whereas many 
economists would be inefced (as was also the Colwyn Committee) 
to regard the elects o^high rates of direct taxation upon in- 
dustry ai^ employment as comparatively small, the industiialbt 
(especialqr when times are none too good) is wont to see in them 
one of the chief caus^ of his own and his countiy's woes. While 
it isjllie that a great deal of dap-trap has been talked about the 
biwlens of taxation and their hampering efiects on industg^ it 
will probably be admitted, by most fair-minded observers, that 
in times of extreme trade dcpression,^w^n owing to the fall in 
prices the real burden upon the prodadr has been enormously 
increased, a high income and super-tax do in fa# exercise a very 
strong detenent effect upon enterfH^. A Cfcvemment that is 
out to restore industrial prosperity, as an upright and wise 
physician of the body economic, therefore, to postpone 

the restoration of what is, alter all, a perfectly avoidable form of 
expenditure until the times really justify sudi a step. But who, 
quite apart from the more sinister impheations already men- 
tioned, could contend that the reduction of the live register of 
unemployment from, say, 2,lioo,ooo to 2,200,000 really calls for 
an increase in the quite adequate rates of pay of poltcemoi, 
teachers, soldiers and ^sailors, and dvii/servants •? It is impossible 
to avcfid the sus|>idan that in this restoration of cuts (and the 
implied promise of more.) there is an element of vote-catching, 
or, if that he too midea at least- a suirenckr to ioose think- 

and po|miaf opinte, that k quite imworthy of a national 
Government brcni|^t into power to saw the country frmn an 
■economic .crisis., 

For, though it jwy readily be admilted that the particular 
soaks of remunetatten to thk or that pfolession is largely 
a matter of cmivtnliim, 'tjuu^e can be m doubt whatever that 
dur^ the past fiftMi years the maddnery of government has 
traded to^lieoome unduly <xiitly : the urge towards grading up 
iiresistibie. Relatively lo the rest of the community, 
w so*#ifed didlered which Government service 

is not the least importantr-haw improved their portion without 
any adequate reason eTOqjl the meie force of superior baxpintng 
pciwer. Mmeover, tiai * cuts * iipiMwe d in xosi must not be 
as an axiiliiiy tow«STthe s^ of Hving : 
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in liist, imHikg more than the ccmiiaitiiiii hjr lie cixm* 
monity of an enearned imxmmt due to the oontimial Ml in 
piioes and tile dtofi in the cost of tiering which haa talcen place 
during the past decade. For the cut in money wages whkii 
public servants have been forced to undergo hardly compensates 
for the fall which has taken place in the retail price level ; and it 
is much less severe than the self*^dininistered dose of deiatkm 
swallowed by the holder of Governing securities in the recent 
War Loan conversion. ft 

The half*way restoration of the old pvel of salaries* which has 
certainly not been justMed by the sli^t rise in the jpiice level 
which has taken place since last spring* ts* in fact* fmsSm exrnipU, 
because it cannot fail to reinforce* to an extent which is still 
incalcuiable* that rigidity of nmney wages in industr^^^ich 
beineen 1924 and 1929 was unquestionably the chief cauW of 
unemployment in this country. For it was the inability to 
reduce money wages, than any other single factor, which 
made it impossible for industry to adapt itself during that period 
to the return tot^^he gold standard at the pre-war p>arity and to 
the continuous ftu in world price level. And even after 
the gold price level continued to fail headlong when the world 
depression broke out in ^929 and prices came tumbling head- 
long* wages continued to remain more or less inelastic, with the 
result that the balance of payments became strongly negative* 
and finally the country was driven off the gold standard after a 
futile but expensive effort to maintain equilibrium on a gold 
basis. The abandonment of the gold standard, which relieved 
industry of the embarrassment of an over-valued currency* did 
something to lighten the strain, but sterling prices, after a short- 
lived rise, nevertheless continued to decline. The EconamiM 
wholesale index, based on 1913 as 100, which averaged 89*3 
during 1931* reached its low point of 82'3 in March of last year* 
and, though during the second half of 1933 prices showed a riring 
tendency which has continued into the present year, at the end 
of March the index still stood no higher than 90. Scune idea of 
the fall in wholesale prices whkh has taken place during the past 
decade may be gathered from the fact that the whoiesate index* 
based on the monthly average of 1924 as xoo, stands tiHlay at 
about 56*5. Wages meanwhile have remained throughout this 
period comparatively stable* having declined on an average Mttit 
more than 5 per cent. Thus* in spite of the very tboit>U|^ ov«r^ 
hauling of costs* and the cutting away of dead wood u^iefa hm 
taken place since 1929* there is every reason to fear that wagis 
are still some way from being in equilibrium : $.s.* timtr pfuaeiil 
level is only maintained through the balancing factor of unemploy* 
ment* in spite of the distinct signs of trade revival which 
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lOTaios ^11 above the 2*000,000 mark. And it may be tatom for 
granted that, uidees a very marked rise, of ivhich them are few 
signs at the moment, takes place in the level of wholesate prices, 
any general restoration oi wages to the pre-crisis level can only 
result in the immediate reversal of the trend towards recovery— 
a lesson whkh ought surely to have been learned by anyone who 
has followed the career 4 Prerident Roosevelt, and marked the 
sudden set-back to tradSlast suminer caused by the action of 
the National Recovery mdministration directed to increasing 
what econMnists call the supply-price of labour. 

Theje me also other reasons for maintaining a cautious 
attitu^ in judging the p|csent prospects of a trade revival in 
this f^ilmtry. Ihe improvement in bustness which has taken 
plaefe has been confined, as Mr, Chamberlain remarked in Ms 
Budget speech, almost entirely to the home market, and it has 
been due very largely to the replacem^t^y domestic products 
of imported manufactures excluded by the tariff and the de]>recia- 
lion of sterling. Foreign trade during the pa|lbtwe]ve months 
has shovm only an infinitesimal recov|^. and, with the present 
tendencies towards restriction still in force all over the world, 
the prospects of any rapid improvement seem for the moment 
more or less remote ; with a general forcing up of wages they 
would vanish overnight. There are therefore good grounds for 
supposing that the revival — ^whkh still, fortunately, continues to 
gather momentum — may be destined to be of limited dimensioas. 
We are still very far from attaining the level of activity reached 
in 1929- -a level which stdi left us with scunethixig like a million 
and a quarter unemployed There is little reason to congratulate 
ourselves that we are out of the wood, and that we have reached 
such a condition of economic secinity that we can afford to 
stabilise wages at the pitnmm levri. The only sbyoilisation that 
is likely to be attained on imch a bam is a stmbiiisuitkin of unem- 
ployment at an approximate figure of two and a half milMons. 

Much merit has beim cteamed the Govemment for the 
success of its financial tlMU^apyMniiaod, the legend that it alone 
has saved the coimtiy Ix^ hMikwable dtanater and set its feet 
upon the path of proejwity imi bwHi given such wide credence 
that it deaervfss rather critical mmiimtim. Mow it is perfectly 
trfie that at the outbreak of the crisis in 1931 the formation of the 
National Goveinwment dMl xnuidi to reslorc confidence and, when 
the inevitable momimi came te which the gold standard had 
finally to be abandoiaid, to {Hovaiit a panic which might easily 
have been provoked by tte fotuous ineptittide of the last Labour 
Adninlalrarion. Bmt it i« to doubt whethig, aitor all, tha 
danger grossly ovoi estixnafod ; 
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iii 4 e«d, Hkmm mm quite a ituinbar of comfetetit 
letmld mamtam tbat the real dmgm: of a di^titHiii iaiatioii wm, 
even then, wholly imagmary . It may also be readily atei tied that 
the balancing of the Bu<%et (even if it was accompliihed in the 
wrong way) certainly facilitated the conversion of War Loan, 
which was carried out with admirable skill. But here again the 
credit attributed to the Government has been grossly exaggerated. 
For any passman in Political Ecdholiy coiiM have perceived 
that, in the circumstances, a conversi0m»:>pcration was the obvious 
thing, since its success had been ass^ed by the unprecedented 
magnitude of the trade depression 'which had bro^ight down 
short-term interest rates practically to rero. The real question 
is whether the financial and monetary policy adopted by the 
Government was, in fact, such as to hasten the emergencB^r>f the 
climtry — and incidentally the world in generals — from the great 
depression, or whether, on the contrary^', it was calculated to 
prolong the agony, f r 

In order to understand the issue under discussion, it is neces- 
sary to give ai^jjpef and therefore over-simpliiied description of 
the monetary mechanisinrof trade depressions in general A fall 
in the generai level of prYcs creates unemployment, because costs 
and prices do not fall pari passu. Wages, rents, etc., tend to be 
relatively inelastic, and it is precisely the viscosity of labour costs 
which devours profit margins, creates losses, and so leads, under 
a capitalistic system of production, to a contraction of employ- 
ment, because the entrepreneut cannot be expected to go on 
producing at a loss. The problem of curing a depression is there- 
fore that of re-creating profits by restoring equilibrium between 
costs and prices — i.e., that relation which will keep both capital 
and labour fully employed. Now, it is obvious that, in theory 
at any rate, this can be accomplished in two ways : either by 
adjusting costs downwards, reducing wages, rents, interest, taxes, 
etc., or by adjusting prices upwards by inflation or currency 
depreciation. 

Now, the first of these methods — which has traditionally been 
regarded as the more respectable, probably because it causes 
more pain and discomfort — implies certain political conditions 
which in this country have not been easy to establiEh durmg the 
past twenty years. Ever since the war the trade imiofis--n0W 
powerfully reinforced by a political organ in tlie shape of the 
Labour Party — have resisted any reduction in money wages 
quite irrespective of trade conditions or of the efilect of such 
resistance upon the level of unemployment. And the experience 
of the country between 1925 and 1929 showed that were 
sufficiently powerful to frustrate the attempt to bring wage 
levels into equilibrium with the restored gold parity ol Ihe 
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poitixl. That was r«s^KS«isible, amixaf other tbm^y im 

the General Strike of 1926, and the deflationary measures which 
it entailed reacted disastrously upon the prosperity of indi^tiy 
and upon employment. And when the calamitous coUapse of 
world prices occurred in 1929, it must have been obvioi^ that 
the frontal attack on wages would be attended by enormous 
difficulties. Nevertheless, such was the general alarm created by 
the incompetence of tb| Labour Administration in 1931, and 
such was the momenta* prestige of the National Government 
which succeeded it, thamhe attempt to regain equilibrium by a 
National Treaty of all-rotind reductions of wages, salaries, interest 
and rent^dvocated at the time by Mr, Keynes (and afterwards 
brilliantly applied by the Australian Government), might very 
well been attended success, especially after the process 
had^en distinctly facilitated by the forcing of sterling ofl jh^ 
gold standard. But in fact it was never even attempted. Terrified 
by the imaginary' menace of inflation, Ih^ank of England acted 
upon its customary mle of thumb, ‘ wh* in doubt deflate,' by 
maintaining a 6 per cent. Bank rate for severf^ months, which 
greatly a^ravated the fall in comn^ity pftces all the world 
over, while the Government, with a ffrim heroism worthy of a 
better cause, fastened on the shouldB^ of industry a crippling 
burden of taxation and balanced the Budget with the aid of a 
few trifling economies, enormously magnified on paper by a 
series of bogus estimates, and a frenzied reduction of the only 
classes of expenditure — i.e,, capital investment in public works 
— which might liave assisted the restoration of the price level. 

But while it funked, not without some reason, the deflationary 
methorl of regaining equilibrium, it was even more scared by the 
only other alternative najiiely, the deliberate restoration of the 
price level l>y monetaiy measures.. Time and again its spokesmen 
laid stress on the nec'essity .for a. vim in world. prices> and their cry 
was received with echoes of wetome from :alm'OSt every^ country 

on the globe ■'■parircularly the Ik»iiiinions.. But when, it came to 

deflnite action, to a. deliberate policy of reflation, our monetary 
authorities recoiled in hoiTor, and to conceal their fears they 
invented the conveniemt doctrine that: prices could, not be. raised 
by purely monetaiy dcictriiie which is shee.r nonsense 

and has been refuted tiitie ami iiigain by actual experience, most 
recently by Japan^^o $ay nothing of the United States. Instead 
of proiting by the biiltiant opfiortuiiity afforded by the release 
of sterling from the c ippflng chains of gold, or creating a sterling 
pledged to restore a remunerative price level wliich might 
have included, besides the various component parts of the British 
Empire, a steadily increasing number of counijpries all over the 
w« 3 rld, they drifted aimiessfly, dutching at an^ temporary 
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mcteap Itejr ofmUl MA, ^91 hmh&^ Ampmmkdy. ifliif 
exchange stability with the gold ooiiiitfieB, like a tipr Which^ 
suddenly released iroin its after long captivity, creeps back 
into its familiar lair. 

Thus, throngk its unimaginative adhereice to the taboos ol 
text-book orthodoxy, the Govmxment’s policy has really falleti 
between two stools. The abandonment of the gold standard, 
aided by Protection (the short-nin booei^ of which none bnt the 
doctrinaire would attempt to deny) ^d cheap money, have 
enabled trade and industry to recover mmewhat from the lowest 
point reached in 1932, but the fundamenlal disadjustinentsremain. 
Wages arc still nearly 50 per cent, above the 1913 Svel, while 
prices are some 10 per cent, below it. Meanwhile, in spite of the 
savings on Sinking Fund and the debt^service, which am&^t to 
nc^ess than ^^130,000,000, the total estimates of expenditure for 
1934-5 remain just short of £790,ooo,(x>o, less than £io,ooo,<X)0 
lower than the expendiUirc^ Sinking Fund and all, of Mr. Snowden s 
first Labour Budget or 1924— when the level of wholesale prices 
was more than 5ipcr cent, higher than it is to-day. The optimism 
with which the Bfidget has been greeted is tlnerefore, to say the 
least of it, a little premature ; but after the chastisement of 
scorpions which we have slnnehow survived, it is perhaps natural 
that the lashes of the whip should seem a luxurious pleasure, and 
amid tiie sighs of relief it is perhaps natural for the moment to 
forget the 2,200,000 unemployed. 

It is easy enough to be wise after the event, and, in faimess, 
the critic may be asked to state what alternative |x>li€y would, 
in his opinion, have contributed more efficaciously to recovery 
than the weO- tried orthodoxy of ‘ sound/ if grim, finance. To 
those who persist in maintaining that to attempt to raise prices 
by inilalionary measures is wrong, no matter how severe the 
monetary deflation which has previously brought them tumbling, 
the answer will, of course, be unconvincing. With dogmatic 
moralists of this type there is no arguing, nof with those who 
profess to believe that central banking policy has nothing to do 
with prices, and little or no effect upon emploj'ment or industry, 
or those who maintain that, rmi caelum, budgets must always be 
balanced to the uttermost farthing. But to the uniiihibsted 
intelligence, free from distressing complexes of this nature, it must 
sorely be plain that variations in the quantity (or velocity) of 
money in circulation do, in fact, bring about alterations hi the 
general level of prices, that these alterations are not epipbenoiimkal 
occurrences, but are (more or less) subject to voluntary contrtit 
The problem, therefore, resolves itself into two questii^ : What 
is the desirable level of prices, and how is it to be aitaitied ? Ibe 
answer to the first question is simple enough in theory : the rii^t 
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anipioyeci. withotit laadmg toovar-or iiiidisr^^iiivestii^ 
goods What exactly the appn>priatc price level should be at the 
moment can only be detetmined by experiment, but it is plain 
enough that, to restore proits to industry and to iwroduce a normal 
iow of investment and an absorption of unemployment, it imiit 
be a good deal higher than it is to-day. Hence budgetary policy 
should be directed tov^ds attaining that condition. The rule 
of thumb that budgetsmght always to balance, and if possible 
to pnxiuce a handsomMsurplus for the redemption of debt, is 
obviousl;|^an inadequa* canon, for, especially in periods of 
extreme ^pression, heavy taxation exercises a severely depressing 
ehect on industry. Th^ paramount needs of the moment are, 
on ^^contrary, the restoration of profits through the lightening 
of burdens and the encouragement of enterprise. The #wo 
principal implications of these needs upon budgetary policy are 
inescapable. Halve the income tax a^d ||amn the consequences, 
and encourage industrial activity by a generous programme of 
public investment — financed, not by taxation^ fct by borrowing, 
but, above all, resist the tempt at^n to restore * cuts.* Not 
that there is any virtue in public in^stment as such ; Govern- 
ment spending is not eo ipso mom beneficial than private 
expenditure, but in the * dead ' phase of the monetary cycle 
when the incentive of private profit fails, any spending is better 
than nothing : idle capital and idle labour should therefore be 
brought tc^ether by the Government and by kx:al authorities 
to generate tlie incomes which the d>maiiio of private enterprise 
is temporarily unable to do. And there are plenty of worth- 
while objects of expenditure : housing, rural water supply, 

and a thousand and one miscelianeous objects. The idea 
thill a deficit of fifty (or even a hundred millions, for that 
matter) would in the present cimumstances kad. stmightway to 
an uncon-trolled, orgy of inimikm simply fantastic- -as the 
Roosevelt ex|>erinient clearly iiliows ; on the other hand, the 
reduction of taxation '-and the absorption of idle capital and 
iaboixr might very^ well help to fmttm the vicious spiral, of 
deflation, withiii which we are stdl, apparently, tied and bound. 
There ^ is, at any rate, some dhanee that in this we might 
stumble back into eqiidibrlum. Nor need it l.>e feared that a 
rise in prkes will faiiiieiiiat^ make the restoration of cuts 
imperative : there is tunc enoui^ for that when imemployment 
has been reduced to. say, half a million. The gap between 
wholesale and retail prices is. in all conscience, wide enough to 
permit a substantial recovery of wholesale prices without entailing 
any marked increase in the cost of living, Mon^ver. the experi- 
ence of the war inHition seetm to suggest strongly tl it it is easier 
Vot. OeV— Ho, 6S7 «♦ 
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to rasbt a» imxease than to enforce a deerMoe in mm/e^ wifGB, 
so strongly impregnated are the trade tmtcHi leaders with what 
Professor Irving Fisher has aptly called the money ittiision. 

To the conservatively minded these proposals may well 
app^ shockingly subversive, but it has to be realised that the 
days of automatic copy-book hnance are over. We are living in 
an age of instability, of exaggerated cyclical fiuctuatkms and 
monetary upheavals, in which the old wiles of bndgetaiy tedi- 
nique have become obsolete. What w#ieed is to evolve a new 
technique of Public Finance which wiifiierniit budgetary varia- 
tions to become a stabUising factor in the monetarv cycle, a 
counter-weight to terrifying fluctuations, which seem to have 
become so distressing a feature of the post-war world. Recent 
experience seems to suggest that in times of depressiAii^ and 
fo^g prices Governments should, wherever possible, nrfuce 
taxation, increase capital expenditure (public investment) 
and suspend sinking yuqfis, and reverse this process duiing 
the upward phase 01 the monetary cycle when industry is 
booming. In diet, hitherto Governments, hag-ridden by a 
false analc^ draw from [j^irate economy, have generally tended 
to do precisely the reverse, cutting down public works pro- 
grammes in the middle oV depressions on the ground that the 
country could not afford them, while launching out, often on 
harmful extravagances, when industry was prosperous, thus 
reinforcing instead of counteracting the fluctuations of the credit 
cycle. It is difl&cult to resist the inference that if the National 
Government as soon as it was firmly established in the saddle 
had pursued an expansionist instead of a con tract ionlst policy, 
the last two years of ‘ Bleak House ’ might have been avoided, 
and Great Expectations might by this time have become some- 
thing more like accomplished fact. As things are, not withstand- 
mg the improvement in trade wfaidi has taken place, there 
is a grave risk that the next election may put into power an 
Administration whose wiki expmments may make the heresies 
uttered in the foregoing pages appear before long like the very 
Ark of the financial Covoiant. 


C. R. S. Hajiris. 
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the deadwck in disarmament 

Armaments, so same ptSple say, are not a cause of war. In the 
same way there are those who argue that speed is no cause of 
motor accidents. Yet even those unsuspecting souls will admit 
tha^fcnaments are a si|nal of international conditions. Wh<m 
nol^y is arming, the horizon is clear : when arms competition 
sets in, a storm is blowing up. Just now there is a general 
increase in armaments. This develo^jnt is the more ominous 
because very few nations want war. ree peoples are alert to 
the danger as never before, and are almost soli^ opposed to the 
idea of hostilities. It was typical tha^itler, Anvassing Germany 
for his referendum, had to reverse nis former doctrine and to 
force his reluctant lieutenants intc#preaching peace and dis- 
annament. No other slogan would have imit^ the Germaii 
nation in his support. The Governments, for their part, have 
other and better things to do with their revenues than pouring 
them away on the machinery of destruction. The only notable 
exception to this dislike of war is probably Japan, where both 
Government and people ajne drunk with victory and singukriy 
cut off from the current of world feeling. Yet when peaceable 
Holland and secure iittie Switzerland suddenly increase their 
defence budgets, there must be mmt strong reason. It is not 
far to seek ; it is fear All the States of Europe, and many outside 
it,, are in terror of.;war,. 

It is the Great Powers whidb show the new arms competition 
most dearly. Even the British ddtoce Estiinates are up ; not 
very seriously up, perhaps. Nevertheless the 1933 budget was 
for £108,946,000 on the deleato? serviciss. 'Ihe 1934 one is 
for £ii3,7ii,«wk) ; m mmmm dt. £4,765,000, The distribution 
is mtwsting; the Navy increase i* £2, 980,000, the Army 
£1*650,000, the Ak Fowoe £x3f#o©o. This- seems to indicate 
that the Admiralty has not lost its old dominance. There has 
seldom been a greater push ter a single arm than the recent 
ptt^EKkganda in certain Conservative penny papers for Air Force 
entargeiucnt. And it has fidled : £135,000 will not shift Britain 
up from her place in the world's air forces— |ifth in numbers, 
though certainly higher in quality. It riiould be ebserved, aiso» 
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that the Navy estimate includes no credits for eigliteen out of 
the twenty-five ships in the naval proframme for the year. 

|The British increase appears as very mild compared with that 
of some other Powers. Japan's is the most startMng. Hi^ 
defence budget, at £55,000,000,* is £7,000,000 more than her 
previous record of last year, and represents 44 per cent, of her 
total revenue. Most of the increase is for new ships. The 
United States voted £45,000,000 in ^933 f®*" naval 
construction ; and in February the Semite accepted a Bill for 
some £125,000,000 to be spent on lo^hips. This will bring 
the navy up to the full London TreJay limit, and. taken in 
conjunction with the concentration of the American in the 
Pacific, it is a sinister portent. Japan and the United States 
are engaged in an exchange of diploillatic complimentsSi|But 
it igjll take more ambassadorial courtesies to undo the effect of 
all this ship-building, 

IMI France is relatively ^onomical ; her naval estimates arc only 
up a paltry £670,000. ^But it is reported that there is to be a 
credit of some £j£»,ooo,ooo outside the usual budget, to be spent 
partly on frontier llefence, j>artly on liquid fuel deposits for the 
navy, and partly on air force reorganisation. Gennany has a 
much greater relative increase ; her estimates are up by nearly 
a third. At £54,015,000 they show an increase of £17,850,000. 
Two and a half millions of this goes to the navy ; nearly nine to 
the army, six and a half to the air. Even on Herr Hitler's 
explanations that the Nazi armies, which are quite unmilitary, 
account for the extra army expenditure, and that the air estimate 
is only a subsidy to civil aviation, tliis is a sensational rise. And, 
in fact, nobody out of Bedlam believes his explanations. France 
says flatly and publicly that the money is being spent on arma- 
ments forbidden by the Peace Treaties ; and Freiherr von 
Neumth’s statement that Germany means to anticipate the 
expected results of the disarmament negotiations are at least 
half of an admission that France is right. 

It is against this background that the recent disarmament 
negotiations now brought to a close by the French memorandum 
of April 17th, have been carried on. Small wonder that FA# 
Times (which says nothing unadvisedly) has substituted for 
' disarmament ’ the phrase ' regulation of arms.' What era bt 
gathered of the prospect is far ht>m encouraging. Little mm^ 
can be gathered, since for far too long the problem has been dealt 
with by * private conversations/ During the last {^base, after 
Germany left Geneva, this was inevitable. The nations coKdi 
hardly discuss disarmament at a conference with Germany 

t Sams trsnslated from oUmr correiiciw are given in poomSs cakulated at 
gold value. 
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But iSm seciut n«gotktions had mt im 1mm 
and had their usual results of misundiajstaiw^ aiid 
gression. la October they produced the fHtqiosals of Britaia, 
Fraace, Italy and the United States, iadudhig the provision that 
disarmament should be in two stages— the itst setting up inter* 
national supervision while Germany and France equalised thdr 
army systems, the second to cover the disarmament of the * armed 
Powers ' if they judg^ that ail was well. That was a silly 
suggestion, since it wA obvious that Germany would reject it. 
Moreover, it offered h Aa preteict for sa>^ that her promised 
equality ^a$ being delayed and for breaking up the Conference. 
In fact, me pretext was totally insincere. The Germans knew 
very well that if they had arguiKi their case for immediate reduc- 
tiorj^fon^ the Conference, they would have won within a week. 
Ibeir real motive seems to have been to gain a free haiK^for 
Germany in bargaining for rearmament. 

This procedure of secrecy in a mult^aterai negotiation deserves 
serious thought. It is liked by olaer^professional diploinats 
because they were trained in it, and are too la^J^o acquire a new 
technique. It is liked politician^who hafe little to oder, or 
who want to defend a thesis which wilTnot bear public knowledge. 
It thus affords cover both for impoftnce and for recalcitrance. 
It lias, however, disadvantages. Personality counts for far more 
tiian reason in such dealings ; the man with the strongest will 
gets his way. Thus the October scheme of the Western Powers 
and the British memorandum of January were both sponsored by 
vSir John Simon. The lirst bore the unmistakabie brand of 
French jxilicy ; the second was c^dousiy pro-German. British 
influence, even if it did not give leadership, might have been 
ex|3ecied to hold a time balance. But of leadership there was no 
trace ; of balance very Itttk, A^ain, the October fiasco was 
followed by unedifying recruninations between Sir John Simon 
and Fttiiherr von Meumth. Thiir details are best forgotten ; they 
amounted to an impression ol misleading statement felt by each 
Fortin Ministeir Such impressioiis are unfortunately often left 
by iiarecorded meetmp. laally. aecret negotiations never are 
saoret. There is always teilkail5^— oftm deliberate. In any case, 
the rumours? set about do nioit damage than open controversy. 

PuMie negotiation is wiy di&mlt It demands enormous 
skill, patience, and a ccmbination of stillness in principle with 
adaptability in detail wiiidi are rarely found. But it brings to 
bear upon the protdem dfoouased any amoixnt of criticism and 
sU|gestKm. Criticism makes it difficult to maintain a bad policy ; 
and suggestion is invaluable, Evory student of international 
affairs toows that constructive ideas normafy sjning from 
unofficial sources ; Foreign Offices are too cautious, and Cabinets 
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too pa^ODate to tfainL In a world proltei Ilka 
too, it is of primary importance to ^li«t all Goveiiiments, Simic 
Great Powers are apt to taflt of the smaller States as thoni^ they 
were midges — ^irritating, but unimportant. Yet the lem«^ 
Powers include a far larger number of able men than the Great 
Powers do at present ; and ftw will deny that any capacity 
winch is available is needed for disarmament. The weaker 
States, besides, are vitally interested inithe collective system ; 
their very existence depends upon its ^^dity. They therefore 
really want disarmament, whereas thjr big States suffer the 
intermittent delusion that they are strong enough to Mve them- 
selves. The collective support of the lesser nations— which has 
considerable importance — is thus givep to any sincere efiort 
for progress. It was not for nothing that in the early of 
th^Conference the leaders among the lesser Pow’ers wi?re known 
as the ' Straight Eight;' and those among the Great Powers as 
the ' Crooked Five.' ^ / 

It may be considered as evidential in this examination of method 
that there has bdt^only one major agreement in the Disarmament 
Conference so far, and th^f^ is the decision to standardise Con- 
tinental land armies on a ^is of short-term conscription. Iliis 
was w*on by the persistence of M. Pierre Cot, the brilliaitt young 
French delegate, in week after weary week of public debate. 

But that was in 1932, and now we are in 1934, with agreement 
further of! than ever. Why is it that the British memorandum 
has received such perfunctory attention abroad ? \^liy was Mr 
Anthony Eden, in spite of the liking and respect inspired by his 
friendliness and integrity, unable to bring France and Germany 
into line ? Why has the Bureau of the Conference met only to 
hear a summary of divergencies from Mr. Henderson and to 
readjoum ? The difihculties, as ever, fell into two classes--- 
technical and political. Technical problems are entirely a matter 
of good-will. The whole of military technique is an artihcial 
creation ; man made it, and man can regulate it if he will. It is 
imbecile to talk as if tanks and bombing planes were acts of G<x! 
(though they have some outward resemblance to acts of Satan ) 
The trouble here is that no Great Power, save Italy during Signor 
Grandi's Foreign StH:Tetaryship, has faced technical disarmaineiit 
honestly. The Conference could have accepted the Italian's 
suggestions and ordered the experts to produce a plan by wiridh 
all States should be deprived of weapons useful for aggresskm, 
as Germany was in 1919. Instead, the Powers wet^bknketed 
that proposal, instructed their experts to block it, and haYt 
produced a long string of plans ; all their proposers 

CemdofUng siiis that they'ttt inclined to 

By damning those they have no tniiid to. 
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For instaa«^, Brittia rcspoimblc for the Draft 
now before the Conference. Her ordinal propemak 1^ 
1933 are modified by the Memorandum of Janua^ 1934. 
revised scheme provides for short-service conscript armies for 
the Continent ; a maximum calibre of mobie land guns of 
6*1 inches ; a maximum size of tanks, eventually, of 16 tons. 
The Disarmament Commission which is to supervise the fulfil- 
ment of the Conventi^ is to inquire into the total abolition of 
military aviation anAcontrol of civil aviation ; meantime, 
bombing from the air »uJd be prohibited and fighting aircraft 
limited. Naval limitatBn falls to be reconsidered in 1935 under 
the LonJIn Treaty. Now, this plan contains two advances upon 
the 1933 draft. The first is the acceptance of regular, automatic 
inte*tional snpervisioif of any agre^ limitations. The second 
is the tacit disappearance of the reservations of the right to bimb 
from the air for police purposes in ‘ outlying regions.* Reason, 
applied by France, produced the first^b^gc, and public opinion 
at home the second. ^ 

But it still has astonishing gaps. It is easj^nd pleasant for 
Britain to propose immediate scraoning of %o-ton tanks. We 
only have one, so it seems, and it is^ dud. Nor does the Staff 
crave for 16-ton tanks. But the Office dotes on light 
tanks -dor the good but transitory reason that at present we 
make the best ones. So Lord Hailsham asserts in the House of 
Lords that tanks are purely defensive, and Britam proposes that 
the Disiirmament Commission should examine the problem for 
three years. Meantime, Germany is to be allowed 6-ton tanks, 
apparently unlimited in number. Again, the British plan omits 
any niention of control of arms manufacture, or of budgetary 
limitation. Vet France has tabled a scheme, which seems 
entirely pract.icabk?, for natmnal limitation and intemational 
supervision «l arms maimlacture. And budgetary^ limitation is 
one of the few methods of control which the experts have already 
reported on as feasible, 

Britain is only one of the. Powers engaged in this ela.borate 
: * Ih'uvn the midolk, Carck back to back, and Up 
Since Jwtiary five Pow«rsh--BrttaiB, France, Germany, 
Italy and the United emitt'ed a dosen Notes, It is 

e^wmely difikuit to unrtwd thwtii and to discover exactly what 
those Govermnents mm at ; and Ihete is no indteation at all of 
the viws of the remidiiing sixty narions of the world. France 
and Germany, in partieukr. Iteve produced a series, whose 
dij^o^tlc jaigon scarcely fear and irritation on one side 
^d mmt on the othar. It k imneoessafy to give much technical 
detail here^ lor the terms offered vary constanliy France is 
willing to fb far in disarmaiiieiit. espedally in the a./ ; ofimng 
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df ber aircimft to eiK!batige for toleimtic^ coetrol 
of ciiril aviaticm, aod total abolitioo if a aniall fofx^e of fighting 
planes is established. But she tosists upon »upfri^oii---hy a 
permanent Comraission sitting at Geneva, It should be noted, 
however, that the plan that this Commission should consist of 
one representative of each State party to the Convention is a 
mistake. Government representatives, whether civil or military, 
make poor members of political commis»ons. Everything they 
say is regarded as official policy, so that mey tend to say nothing 
to any purpose. The Permanent Ailments Commission of 
the League, appointed on those lines, hts set a high st|ndard of 
dignified nullity. Working League commissions are tiiise which 
are stifiened by men who are free from governmental control 

France, however, still sticks to tbehdea of a two-stan^^^n- 
veition by which the German conversion of the Reichswekr and 
international supervision an» to be effected before the armed 
Powers begin reducing ihe^ weapons which are to be prohibited. 
To this Germany objeers with passion ; she has even passcnl the 
stage of ciaimi^ that reduction should begin simultaneously 
with her conversidb and acquisition of arms for the new army, 
and has declared that she does not btdicve that France means to 
dmrm at all, and that shA must therefore demand equality by 
increased arms, beginning with a conscript force of 3 ck>,<xx> men. 
The British draft had suggested aoo,ooo for the German and the 
French home armies. 

There are other quarrels, (Germany wants the French 
colonial army, or such portion of it as is available for European 
service, to count as part of her forces ; and also some consideration 
of tfained reserves, France declares that the Gennan ' pjira- 
military * formations should be reckoned in Germany's resources, 
Germany retorts that the ‘ political soldiers of the Tliird Reich 
that is, the S.A. and S.S Nari troops — are not military ; but they 
can be supervised if similar armies elsewhere are too (Does this 
mean international control of the Camelots du Roi ?) The serious 
gap to the German case is the refusal to talk about air control 
One must, indeed, pity poor Herr Hitler in this matter. He 
may want air disarmament, but how can he fly in the face of 
Genera] Gdring ? The most embittered dispute is over super- 
vision, The Gennan repudiation of control, except when they 
are already acquiring equipment for the new forces, lends 
firmation to the French position quoted by Hr. Hendamon at 
the Conference. ' PuUiahed documents show [says the Flench 
note] that the German army, as regards organisation, efieetivei» 
and material, already poesesses resources incompatible with the 
pcoviaioni of the Treaties/ 

Matters have new been brought to a bead by the last French 
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that the Gernian Goveramcnt wishes ' to iiii|>w its wiak to 
continue every form of rearmament within hmits of which it 
claims to be the sole jiidge in contempt of the provisions of the 
Treaty / and that it has therrfore * made impossible the negotia- 
tions the basts of which it has its own act destroyed.* Before 
seeking to discover whether sufficientiy eilcadoas guarantees of 
execution of the propo^ I>isaBzmiiieiit Convention can be agreed 
on — the subject of inqtmes addressed to the French Ambassador 
by Sir John Simon — ^Fwce * must place in the forefront of her 
preoccuoations the conmtiom of her own security, which, more- 
over, shSloes not separate from that of other interested Powers/ 
and she is unable to abandon * the essential and necessary condi- 
tioiyibf Germany'S rettlim to the League of Nations as a pre- 
requisite to the signing of a disarmament convention — evidently 
a direct rejoinder to the memorandum of the German Govern- 
ment dated April i6 stating, that Gennany's return to the 
League can only be dealt with after BieWolution of the question 
of disarmament and, above all, of her equally of rights. The 
French note concludes by declaring that itiis the duty of the 
Disarmament Conference to resum^ts work * at the point at 
which the* Ck)nference left it when # invited Governments to 
proceed to an exchange of views outside the Conference w^hich 
have not produced a result.' The deadlock for the moment 
therefore appears to be complete. 

It is here that the ti?chnicai difficulties, wbkh are capable of 
solution, tiresome m they may be, connect with the political 
crisis, which is extremely serious. It is tllree-sidc^d and concenis 
primarily (ierman-y, France and, Britain. 'Hie German aspect is. 
rea.rm, ament. Th,e moral case of the Reitk for the a^bolition of 
<hs€iiniinatioii between victors and vanquished is unanswerable. 
■Even from, t,h.e angle of' pure exfundiency, it is madness to prolong- 
a condition whkh mMtXwm a ' lighting’ nation. Bes.ides, the 
<liiesti;on h. 'Settled, The. .Powers m .December iq^ 

admitted Germany's rifbt to equ^ity once lor ail. If, therefore, 
the :ariii.ed. Powers do not to' 'reduce to Germany 's .levd, 
tiermany has an adiiiilted to arm up to their level — so 
^e claims, while rt«tealiiig^ toat she m perfectly prepared to 
c<mjplttdf» thxtng; toilumi mf mm wfakh the other 
Powers aboliih. 

Ihe trouble is that Getih^ good faith is suspect. All the 
world hnowi tiiat she is armed £ir above the Peace Treaty level. 
If she tosre iffit woidd wekome international supervision, 
howevtw one-saJed, for k could only vindicate her |innocenoe of 
clandestfaie mming. Mnre than that, the Governiiaent^ cannot 
attacfi xnudi importanne to Heir Hitler's eloquence about his 
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love for peace. NolxKly imagiiies fae wants war iiow» wliie 
Genxtany is only part-anned. Fax better for him to bjdt his 
tine, till the Frendi alliances dismtegrate of themselves. Better 
still to aid the process, as by the non-aggresaon Treaty with 
Poland, which contains nothing that Locarno did not contala, 
but is no doubt a soothing gesture. But the ccmsistently 
militarist and aggressive doctrine of the Nazi Party cannot be 
forgotten, nor its inculcation of intokxance, vaing^iy, and 
megalomaniac nationalism — nor the HOelikose character of 
dictatorship itself, demonstrated at thmmoment by the rivalry 
of Hitler and Mussolini for control of me Danube Basin. Most 
of ail, German professions fail before the test of the league of 
Nations. Inside it Germany behaved like a petty backward 
country, not like a Great Power. Sh4 was jxjrpetually i^ing 
he^own advantage, and never grasped the rudiments of co-opera- 
tion for the general good. And when she could have enlisted the 
vast majority of States in her support in negotiating a fair 
disarmament plan, shr preferred to leave the Conference. If 
Naxi Germany wants peace, why has she done her best 

to smash the Lieague ? It has served German interests, 
when they coincided with^ thc^ of international justice* again 
and again, and it is, afteri^Jl, the only working peace system in 
existence. 

In fact, the German Government is unconvincing when it 
writes that it ‘ cannot see how the adjustment of Gennany's 
armaments to the requirements of her security and their partial 
adjustment to the level of the armaments of neighbouring States 
could lead to a general increase in armaments, and be the starting- 
point of an armaments race/ The Germans are well aware 
that a Reich armed to the level of France, and informed by 
the Nazi spirit, could be justly considered a menace by all its 
neighbours. 

From this follows the French angle of the political triangle — 
the demand for guarantees. As France puts it, this is justi- 
fied and moderate. For general purposes of security against 
aggression she wants a reaffirmation of the Covenant. For a 
disamiament convention she demands a definite cut-and-drie4 
agreement to apply coercion, by increasing stages, to any State 
judged by the Ehsarmament Commission as arming in violation 
of its pledges. Finally, she insists that Germany should return 
to the League of Nations as part of the disarmament agreement. 
But France is not so sensible in saying that she cannot ' legalise ' 
the rearmament of Germany while France disarms. How does 
she propose to prevent German rearmament ? The French and 
Polish General Stafib are said to have considered, and r^ected, 
a jn^eventive war. In any case, the French people wouM refiise 
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to i|^t oiic. It it ii!iiK>^ tiow, to «t<^ Gtittitai 
ment^op to equality. The only question it wbetii^ equality 
will be expiessed in terms of large or small armamenti. 

Britain bolds tbe pats where the trails to disarmament and 
security join. She wants disarmament, and it is largely due to a 
decade of her work in the League that concrete measures of 
reduction are being discussed now. She has also championed 
the right of the defea^ -Pawers to equality. But she has a 
strong, dull-witted relAancc to pay for the peace which dis- 
armament would bringM This dead patch in the political con- 
sciousne^of Britain is ^cer, but it is real. It may be due to a 
century m easy accidental world power, when nobody interfered 
with our command of the seas. It certainly is the older men who 
live ^ a nineteenth-centmy dream in which Britain is visioned 
as great, and safe, and irresponsible. But. after ail, this is She 
twentieth century. Greatness does not consist in the quantity 
of Imperial acreage, but in the qualit 3 ||of toperial policy. Safety 
is gone— for ever. One single incident Sows how utterly it hm 
vanished, The Government of Brazil recently^ked for tenders 
for a new cruiser deet. Firms from twnty-tw8 different countries 
competed for the order. Not only nas Britain’s old unrivalled 
command of the sea gone, but ail o#r the world fleets may be 
built against her. 

The British Government may hate the idea, but the chance 
of safety must be bought , and the price is intemational nspotm- 
bility. To some degree this has been admitted. The January 
memorandum proposes that in case of a breach, or threat of 
breach, of the Disarmament Convention, the States parties to it. 
or the Disarmament Commission, may report it. The Govern- 
ments are to consult, the object being ' to exchange views as to 
the steps to be taken for the purpose of rfssloring the situation ’ 
and maintaining the Convention in operatiem. 

To this France has tartly tt|^kd: * General affimatioiis. 
however great may be the honeirty of those who express thesn. 
cannot suffice * She has asked for agreement that pressure ^ould 
be to bear upon any Stale teeaking the Convention, and 

that cmnmoa action AouM used to defend any State threatened 
by the violation. Tii^ have been further negotiations between 
Frshce and Britain to asoertaiit how France means to frame her 
proposed guarantees * but the diiwision of this question has now 
been tennmaied, for the moment at any rate* by the French Note 
ofAp^ry, 

Britain, for all her ilewne^ has not shown herself ineducaUe 
in the politios of diiaifiiiai^ She realises the confequenqes of 
her proposgii a year m two after she makes them. There are 
rigns that <Sk>veni»ieiit is thinking about guaianteeSi perhaps 
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sofficieat si§^ to justify Mr. Hetderson's mark to the Bwmui 
of the Couleretxx : 

The preadeht ventures to think it ought to be possible to agree on a 
comprehensive system of guarantees of execution providing iiieainifei!i to 
be taken by the Permanent Disarmament Commission after due consulta* 
tion ; these measures varying in proportion to the gravity of the biesbChes 
of the Convention. 

The position, therefore, is this : If Bntain wii not gtiarantee 
disarmament, France will not disarm, France will not disarm, 
Germany will rearm to equality, if not% superiority. There is 
only one end to the tangled skein of disarmament, and Britain 
holds that end. If we do not unrawl it, nobody caii“' 

We have three gifts to give. One is the main contribution to 
security : guarantee of action against the vioLition of d?if*nnia- 
meat. Economic pressure, beginning with cutting off supply of 
arms, and stiffening up to complete boycott of export to the 
culprit by all other Sta^p, should be amply effective. We have 
the assurance of the Ifhited States that they will not interfere 
with such a bo^-^^tt. Secondly, there are minor guarantees of 
efficiency, which #e still witlffiold — principally the control of 
private manufacture of arms and budgetary limitation. Thirdly, 
it still remains true that this bolder the offer of disarmament, the 
more likely it is to succeed. It would be far easier to abolish 
military aviation than to limit it ; and far easier to prohibit 
tanks than to reduce them. 

Nothing in this problem is more ludicrous than the attitude 
of politicians who moan about the ' sacrifices demanded from 
Britain.* There is no question of sacrifice here ; it is a matter of 
giving away a non-existent isolation, and arms with which we 
cannot defend ourselves, and can and probably will he attacked, 
in exchange for peace and security. For, after all, what are the 
alternatives before the world to-day ? Chaos is come again The 
refusal of the European Powers, and especially of Britain, to 
carry out their pledges under the Covenant and force Japan to 
stop attacking China have reduced the international situation to 
anarchy. It is impossible to exaggerate this ; it is only necessary 
to look at the Far East, where Japan is preparing for a geimai 
war, and Russia has double-tracked the Trans-Siberian Railway, 
and is massing aeroplanes for the ‘ 1936 war ' to realise it. The 
construction of world peace can be abandoned ; in whidh case it 
is only necessary to abandon disarmament. Then the nascent 
arms competition will rapidly swell to bursting point, and we 
shall all perish in the general ruin. And serve us right I Or the 
Governments may try to impose a sort of moratorium in arms. 
This is the Italian |noposal. They declare that it is dear that the 
armed Poweis do not mean to disarm ; ' the capital and practice 
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qoestioa is no longer to prevrat Gennan leanoairra but to 
maike sire that it does not take {to under no regulation and 
control’ Italy therefore suggests limitation of the forc^ of the 
armed Powers at the {iresent Mm gm, and rearmament of Ger- 
many under her right to equality. This plan is slightly better 
than unregulated competition. Not much, for the world, spending 
£1,000,000,000 a year on armaments, is monstrously over-armed. 
The mass of mperflnooawar material will find its natural use at 
the latter end. 1 

The third altemativt^mains ; disarmament. It is not easy. 
It inspo^the second-tile with that hateful weariness felt by 
men fw Indenture for which they have neither the wits nor the 
couram. 

M Oh see sot that narrow road, 

Sae thick beset wi‘ thorns and briars ? ^ 

That is the path of righteousness, 

Though after it but few enquires. 


Most politicians would rather consi^lbeir countries to the 
dames of destruction than make the mental elbrt necessary to 
save them. Disarmament, too, involves for Bntm the recogni- 
tion that world power carries with it lie burden of world respon- 
sibility. But it would mean a respite from the tenor which 
sickens the peoples—a relaxation of the nerves, a pause in which 
the recurrent quarrels of the nations could be dealt with by 
sanity and justice. Most of all, it would enable men to begin 
again from a firmer foundation the building of world peace. But 
the sand in the ^ass of opportunity is running out fast. 


Freda White. 
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AUSTRALIA-PROSPECT Am RETROSPECT 

f 

For more than three years Austraha Mas received hi(i publicity 
in the British Press, Her financial experiments nave been 
watched with close interest, and her attitude to the Ottawa 
Apeements carefully followed. She has been given full ikrfjd of 
Biitish sympathy and admiration. Therefore the recent publica- 
tion by Professor Copland (an Australian economist of wide 
reputation) of his Alf^ ^arshall Lectures * delivered in Cam- 
bridge during the auMmn of last year are peculiarly topical. 
With these ani^.>3ther experiences of both past and present it 
becomes worth wiiile to l^pk ahead. Relieved Austnilian poli- 
ticians and careful company chairmen addressing depressed share- 
holders have so far spoijn in cautious outlines. No serious 
Australian man of affairs, whether in industry or in politics — or 
in both, as some are — believes that prosperity has yet retunuKi 
Indeed, men of this type are bent on working out what place 
Australia may be able to attain in a new world, and have com- 
pletely rid themselves of the old belief that their country can 
maintain standards of life without strict relation to the rest of a 
very troubled sphere. Even the Australian man in the street has 
doubts. He is hardly to be blamed, since for a whole generation 
his politicians have taught him that the State is a universal 
mother with a bottomless purse to which ail may have recourse. 
Pants ei circenses are very pleasant, but someone must pay for 
both. Although cuts and widespread unemployment came as a 
bitter surprise to most sufierers, the Australian’s natural can- 
niness soon fitted him, albeit grumWingly, to the prevaiSng depres- 
sion ; and when he realised that sacrifice meant a genOTkl toock all 
round, some of his cheerfulness returned. To-day he remamt 
bothered and suspicious, but willing to listen to any facts irtuch 
definitely afiect his economic position. 

Australians fully realise that their country is one of tiie 
British nations in strong federal Union under the same Sovereign. 
Proud as they are of that Union, they realise also the ecoiimBric 
necessity which may compel them to look eastwards for a future 
share of that world commerce they too must get if are to 
* AuHnUia mi fk$ WmU Cridi (C*mt>rid|» Vidmdty ¥tm). 
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grow* lit toaiii of Britain at the cafitre of an Etnpre with her 
Doinin^^^^^ food and raw materials in return for wmm- 

factnred go^ disappeared the day our overseas Colonies were 
given fiscal freedom, and can never be revived^ — at any rate, as 
far as the Dominions are concern^. Tariff preferences, we hope, 
will persist, because racial feeling and commercial interests 
encourage such trading ; but for the rest, we cannot grumble 
where a Dominion, fom its own protection, seeks commercial 
reinsurance, when we mrselves are compelled to follow the 
same path all over the vtld. 

Exanming conditionFof life during the last generation, most 
Australian would agree that, on a long view, the ob|ect of thdr 
politicians was to give the ordinary Australian workman a 
defiig^ standard of life Involving food and comfort better per- 
haps titan any country in the world, not even excluding |he 
United States when taken on the average. For a time, to some 
extent, the war checked this progress,^utfrom about 1923 to the 
depression the politicans freely bid one another, and as 

a rule Labour, bidding higher, won. We ma^^with Professor 
Copland, stress the period 1925-9. Since Ifew materials and 
foodstuffs were fetching very high prills, farmers and pastoralists 
recked little of their internal costs. l®e British loan market was 
as ready to lend as Australia was to borrow, with the result that 
heavy capital expenditure became the rule and the big cities 
grew still more overblown. In the end there remained a capital 
' overhead, both State and commercial iM in excess of what the 
country's population could e<xmamkaliy use for many years to 
come On the eve of the ipsis Australia's income from abroad 
was £140,000,000 from exports and £30,000,000 from Govern- 
ment long-term borrowing, At the same time, British capital 
for iiiteraal commercial expansion had been coming in very 
Irady* It was ck»r that the ipmt. had become too fast. As 
London pew coldei , New York was ta{^ped, but not too easily. 
With the onset of the world deprmion aJU prices fell rapidly, and 
paitieiiliirly those of pruiiary The loan tapdned up 

oompitlely, and the tap* which had fonnerly run with a 

now ilownd down* Au^liaiia was doubly hit. To such a 
fiaanoial dronglit the only aiiswer was draatic economy, unpleasant 
to aB, imt evwalually aiSD^pted a$ a eonimon sacrifice. There had 
been meetinp cd IJmter^Trcn^ifW warnings from the Common- 
wealtll and comiiMUt^ hnnks* Economkts had formed them- 
sdivi» into study poup and published their views. The Press, 
too, had been fuB of oontroversy. The politicians were annoyed 
und ihnmnd^the latter particularly. Eveiitually what came 
to hOlDafonmi^ the Copland Committee was appomted to examine 
the whole financial and ecanmnic position. Its members con- 
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mtei of four economsli mi five Utideivffoa^^ flitir 
Report, which had the badeing < 3 i the best biidii^ faimhii the 
country, was submitted to the Presuieis' Coulmsice wim^ 
follow^ . In substance the rcccwninendations made were adopted 
and became the Premiers* Plan. In June 1931 apwiieiit was 
signed on behalf of the States and the Conuncinwealth and the 
Plan adopted. The Plan is inta^esting, because it is dearly an 
extra-constitutional agreement of the ^ States and the Com- 
monwealth, and shows how the practi il political sense of our 
race is never deterred by legal fictions. 

The Plan, as Professor Copland points out in his levies, was 
based on a mixture of deflation and controlled inflaiion. His 
argument must be carefully followed in bis own pages if it is to 
l>e appreciat«xi properly, since to most economists the grtfuid is 
ngjvd and to some possibly unorthodox. The basic intention was 
to avoid general Irnnkniptcy in the crash of all values, inter- 
dependent as sudi are, ihrrpghout the national economy. Drastic 
deflation would have driven the ship headlong on the rocks ; 
and therefore v^jfies had to be sustained until the storm abated. 
Above all, both oi <?conoityc as well as on political grounds, the 
necessity sacrihees must involve every class and all interests and 
be spread equitably. Fikiit intemai debt interest was to be 
reduced by 22 1 per cent., and parallel with this all Government 
expenditure, including salaries, wiiges and pensions, must suffer 
substantial cuts. Industrial wages had already siiffeml some 
reduction, and the arbitration tribunals were being asked for 
further cuts. Finally, taxation was to be increased. To complete 
the circle of contraction in the commercial and industrial areas 
bank interest was reduced both on new deposits and advances, 
while the States promised individual legislation to reciuce mort- 
gage interest and to establish raoratoria against foreciosuie. 
The Budget was to disappear as an annual liiilancc-shei't, and in 
place of it a three-year period was devised wherein all dehcitii 
were to be brought within manageable limits* 

The Plan, faithfully followed, has worked well* The Com^ 
monwealth Government acliieved two surpluses and has bwi 
able to reduce taxation in some measure. The total deficits of 
the States were £8,609,000 at the end of 1932-3 as agaifisl tii 
£9,000,000 planned. For 1933-4 it was agr««sd that the tolai erf 
the State deficits should not exceed £8,500,000. Aciiially tin 
estimate now is £7,881,000. For this sustained effort the Aoi* 
tralian people, working within and without their Ckwiiitlliitiim, 
deserve all possible credit. Two other factois, opeiating for tim 
most part sdently and scarcely seen by the public eye» iimliriat^ 
assist^ recovery. These were the Commonwealth Bank and Ihi 
Loan Council The Commonwealth Bank, from force of econimiie 
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^j^juro^anMS, im <^iickly gtom into aU 
C«ntt«l lank. It is ootade pohtics, has an mdq)ai<teit boarf. 
Sto pniicy can be varied only by an Act of 
PartonS!^ Before and during the cnsB it has advi^ tte 
Govenmient on the changing financial position, and during the 
aisis together with the Loan CouncU, has arranged fo^nancing 
all Government deficits under strict conditions _ ^ 

Council, to which ref enmce- will be made more m detail later, is 
a body established by ii^-State and Commonwealth agreement, 
Ld together with the l*k has carefuUy controUed Government 
borrowinfc. Australian^rrency is now linked to sterhng, and 
t efiect%s notes are not convertible. ^ 

exchaMe. and docs not seem at present disposed to vary the 
Austin discount of 1S5 fo sterling. Australia has also 
takf^il advantage of the glut of capital m the I^ndon moi»y 
market and has converted loans mto obligatmns wh^ 

will save her by way of interest £ 2 , oo^ck^ sterling, or £ ,5 » 
in Australian currency. This confidence^ould never be^ 

shown by the British investor but for Aust^ s plucky and 
drastic steps to financial recovery. IjL AustraSa as m Bngl^d 
there is a glut of free money, and ^h pnees for her internal 
Ic^ns because of lack of investment ifportunities, It ““st “Ot 
be forgotten, however, that there is a considerable sum o" 
tralian deposit, whkh is really accumulated Bi^sh credits, 
awaiting repatriation when the exchange position ^ornes more 
favourable to London. This removal, since 
gradual, should not afiect the Australian money market, 
there is certainly no immediate need for ^ 

MW capitid expenditure ; and trade revival is ad„ 

So Australia faces the world to^ay of good 
to Win again. Some considerable rise there has been m the 
priced wZl her stafde product, but that came on a world market 
bared of the commodity both in warehouse and 
polMibly ha* reached its Imat. All other fffices renmm depn^. 
Wool aione will never again insure prospenty. In any event, 
tilt mmtey M esiii^y <i«peii4eiit m pri^i^ jptc . 

bask woipee^y. and itawimt^^ standard of hfe on costs of pr^ 

duetfoa whkdi must iniviti^y t«ke into 

dfitkHM. No* the most sangmne Australian . 

ever suggested that he cmdd, even M he would. 71 iv 

markets. Nor does th«e seem much 1»F. 

aj^preds^ Bicwase in population to take up the 

in pmiuctfon. T*ade union feeling is definitdy “^mnst mrai^ 

tfon^ and the present plight of so 

eotetfrise. w four vea» 

daeUiwd that it is becoming stationary. Migration for four yea» 
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iifts bean deinitely outwirds and avm^ng about 8000 per 
ammin. Nor is this the whole story. While ooe-thitd of the 
6,600,000 Australians dwell in rural areas, two*thifds are rettidefit 
in urban delicts. In the metropolitan cities there lives half the 
popuiation of Australia, and in the two great urban ci^tres of 
Sydney and Melbourne are collected a third of all AustraHans. 
Yet the economic props which support the country are the 
exports of wool, wheat, meat, dairy ppxiucts, wine and fruit, 
together with a moderate amount m gold and base metals 
somewhat expensively mined. ii 

Worked out in terms of simple figmes, this meai^that half 
the population must raise enough of these primary pioducts and 
sell them at a profit in international markets to keep themselves 
and the other half of the population on the AustraiiamH^own 
standard of life — today, even in times of depression, still the 
highest in the world. Can this continue, or must there not be 
some redistribution population ? The question really 

presupposes two inqumes : (i) What of future world markets ? 

And {2) can 0 d present monopoly prott^ction of Australian 
manufactures an3^longcr ^ justifie<l ? 

The industry of agriculture naturally springs to the mind for 
prior examination. Like §11 new countries, Australia has still to 
find the right treatment for her specially dry soil, a workaWe 
system of manuring and crop rotation, and the establishment of 
varieties of sec-d w'hich will best respond to her climatic conditions. 
So far she has relied on wheat alone, with the result that to-day 
she is driven to give her wheat fanners a substantial subsidy. 
The success of wheat-growing depends in Australia principally 
on suflicient rainfall, but when prices w^ere good farmers increaiS- 
ingly took chances on marginal areas. With lack of rain and a 
heavy fall in prices they have paid dearly. The State (lovem* 
merits have excellent agricultural institutes, r«?search stations 
(one at least of international repute), and experimental farms, 
but, compared with the waste of money on urban ameniltes, 
the amount spent on agricultural and pastoral research k 
ludicrous. The Australian wheat-grower, even when he has 
successfully solved his climatic difficulties, has to face the ccwi- 
petition to-day of Canada, the United States and the Arfenlhte, 
and in the future certainly of Russia. Each of these wunhiii 
is at least as fitted climatically as is Australia to grow wheals 
with far lower labour costs, and all nearer European marleels, It 
is true that the present price of wheat is abnormal atii due to 
world glut, and that in time prices will once again rise to a better 
level, but the wheat growing and uskg countries of the world 
have come together in conference, and something very like woirhl 
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In 9tl€h a Aus^raMa woiiM imeiire a gtadad ^re 

in ieu of hex present open market. There might be foimd a new 
market in Japan, but she wonM expect easier entry for her manti^ 
lactnres in exchange than she is now getting. Western nations-— 
and Great Britain among than — are determined to keep alive a 
measure of home production. None, if manufacturing exporters, 
can be <mt4rely self-supporting— except perhaps Russia — and all 
have in view tihe need oi local food if ever supplies were cut off by 
war, and the value on yst old sods of a crop rotation in which 
wheat plays a part, the grower of wheat only in Australia 
there se«s little prospect, and probably he must, as in many 
other coratries, turn his hand to a developed system of mixed 
farm^, hoping for a bt^ter local market and marking such sur- 
plus^RWy come for export. Dairy fanning, even in competition 
with very efficient New Zealand production, grading and market- 
ing, has made considerable progress. There are hne natural grass 
areas for stock, and if these be preseiyecW manured and cared for 
in a rather better fashion than now gjfcrally rules, the future 
should be assured. But here, again, more m%py for research, 
experiment and instruction is i^dl^ wantetf. The Australian 
farmer shares with his Argentine comTOtitor one great advantage 
denied to most Europeans m that hews able to keep his stock in 
the open country throughout the year, His disadvantages are 
that he is a long way from the European market, and has to meet, 
with the present exception of Great Britain, heavy protective 
duties and quotas. He has now in Denmark and Holland, and 
pc^ibly in Russia in tlie future, keen competitors on a basis of 
production costs he can never hope to achieve. Moreover, New 
Zealand and Canada run him very hard with products at present 
rather preferred on the British market. He can teach his Euro- 
pean competitors in {productive skill and marketing. 

The pistoral industry is one which has always strongly 
af^peakd to Brtlisii If the early Australians had 

never develcpid wool^fmwitig, the textile trade might have gone 
to the Cont ineiit imd llie West RMiiif mainly groups of mining 

aiid country itaple as wool is to Australia, she 

oxunot live on it sJone. The war and the years that followed 
brot^^ a demand for wool, and Australia profited 

tvdghliy, Sjnee then rayoii has developed and caught the fancy 
of many eff whom wmdd now be wearing wool or cotton 

had raj^ not biHi invwnled, Rayon has come to stay, and its 
cannot be ignored. Moreover, the moment wool goes 
beyond a c^riidn piico the intematioital textile trade, know^ 
the at once seeks llteniative material. 

Siffh wooUnn tcxtiirai will always be sought for cold dimates» 
aithoui^# to the detriment erf wool-producers, the world 
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md bis wile are cestaiiify learning to get aIoi% wHi mmh 
less wei^t of clothing on their backs and other parts. But, 
cotmting all adverse factors, wool should continue to find a ready 
and gefneral sale the world over, and the finer types, more difictih 
to produce, always have the luxury markets. But much remains 
to be done in research work ; and if not in lm!edi!ig---which is, 
indeed, an Australian fine art--ccrtain!y in parasitology and 
grassland treatraent. One can sympa^se with the sheepman 
who said he would have been content il ^is industry might have 
had for research one-tenth of what thef auch*advertised Sydney 
bridge cost. Even for wool Australia may have to fac€|f'*^€reasing 
competition. South Africa already produces a fair clip of fine 
wool, and after some years of research and cross-breedmg, for 
which Rand gold is available, may become a real competitW' In 
cdirser wools South America is a keen seller, and in all wools 
New Zealand remains in the offing alert and very efficient. Nor 
can the question of c<i disregarded. In no sheep country 
in the world are the laffour costs so high as in Austnilia. 

To gain a i#i hold of the British, and to some extent the 
European, meat market, iV*stralia has marked hard for years and 
with a measure of success so far as the frosen meat trade is con* 
cemed. But frozen beef is no real competitor with the chilled, 
and that is m'^here the Argentine has always left Australia behind. 
It is claimed that there is now a chilling process mrhiciTi will enable 
beef to survive in perfect condition the longer voyage from 
Australia. But commercially this has yet to be established, and. 
even with the British preference, Aigentine quality, lower costs 
of production, and quicker transit will take a lot of bc^^ting. 

Queensland probably grows some of the best beef in the world, 
but it seems difficult and expensive to market, and aj^rently 
will not pay unless the scale of production is large, the market 
assured, and the labour costs more comparable. For cheaper 
meats there may be in future some opening in European markets, 
since their own production is indifferent and seldom fiimhed, but 
Australia will never get these markets by trading in one diraction 
alone. That real trade is an exchange of comm^itiei refnttoi m 
true an economic maxim as ever— even in a world of qwtas wad 
restrictions, especially if you desire to make a tmdo treaty. 

What Austiulia has to face in the future when reptanitla^ 
agricultural and pastoral economy is that the woild m to 
c^ers to her widely open and unUmited markets, exixqpt to s^ 
raw material as wool, which textile manufactnritig^^ 
must have as cheaply as possible. While it is true that thi 
present system of European import and exdiange quotas may hi 
excessive and almornial, there will be no substantiil abatouii^ 
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dbijrjr 1^^ Eafo}»eftii 

laiid ii BC^ mmoiig intend to give a laxoilod 

pfolectioii to tiieir population in oxder to retain It cm 

the land, and so to establisli potential food reserves. Probably 
that will remain settled policy for many years to come, 

Australian fwimary production has charged upon it far heavier 
costs than most countries with which it is in competition. Ana- 
traUan Labour insists oii||n absolute standard of life. Transport, 
being a Govanment diiwered industry, takes a heavy toll for 
any load, and so limits Ae farmer's cultivation area for export. 
Road trauport may do something to mitigate the existing 
charges, ollt in the end accommodation between the two forms 
of trangport is bound to be arranged. In any case, the cost of 
*wd |lpiir for heav>^ lorry transport may well become prohibitive 
to all but the solid foundations of older communities. Labom: 
charges at the ports are the most costly in the world, and seldom 
is it that unrest is not deliberately at some port. Inter- 

port shipping charges are very high becauA overseas competition 
is prohibited, and consequently Australia pays ^pough the nose 
for the privilege of maintaining a sn^ merdlntiie fleet in her 
own waters. Added to these charges comes the crushing weight 
of the tariff. 1 

On tariff questions outside criticism is really unnecessary, 
smee the Tariff Board itself states the case ail too definitely. 
Quoting from Professor Copland’s eighth lecture on ‘ Forms of 
Control for Econoniiic Recovery/ we have a section of the Annual 
Report of the Board for 1931-a, given as follows : 

The iwposttjwa ot hig'h rates of duty far the, Ijenefit of one industry, 
retulting in aerionsly 'iiigher costs to otljier secot^dary or to primary in- 
ditistrie», may cause some adriitional empk>yment in the one, but resultant 
uueiu^ployment in the othem. Tli© maadmwm e.mpk>ym«nt of our people 
upon the suoeesifiai of our esxport industries, 

lilkit thougli aiibctod by the world's demand for our 

pmductSt w aka bomid up with the low costs xd prodticticm. The establish^ 
mm% of iww iudwftriiss m the .of emting industrie® which need 

the application of rates of du-ty tend® to add to costs and retard 

pfogma and 

SwFiy m Ute ytm 1910 tiU»« Md bmot a heavy increase of import 
U) 00 m wit® the itnposition oi tarifi embargos on luxury 
goods aad nUkming of inp^s. It was claimed that this would 
Uiflck inports md so restore t^ balance of trade as well as 
provid* extra eh^ilojeiiiisit. The efiect was simply to stabilise 
the UnMidy high costs of production and to efiord increased pro- 
teoSne to a wwket where demand was already HUing through 
’^i wip tiop (d natnnal income. Devaluation of AustraJian cuiv 
ieaop *ito«kl have limited in^portation far more efiectively. 
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The Taiifi BmtA wm astabtisbed in X9ax by Act of Patia* 
mexit> and its duties and procedure have since been semrsl times 
amended. The length and complexity of the tariff list makes 
revision detailed and onerous ; and, as at present constituted^ with 
the best intentions, it can hardly work at more than snail speed. 
It reports to Parliament, and it is for Parliament to accept, 
amend or ignore its recommendations. Pariiament remains the 
tariff-maker, and occasionally acts en ^ own initiative without 
any report from the Board. Even the work in progress 

useful publicity is emerging. PeopleJiire discovering the com- 
parative costs of local production and imported goods^ the same 
character Examination is being made into local industrial costs 
and the capacity, if further protection be granted, for mm pro- 
duction at lower prices. The quality of imports anti 'ocaJly 
produced goods is being emnpar^. Efficiency is being inquired 
into and tested by comparison. Finally — ^which is really the bask 
challenge to monopol^fe— Board will consider the willingness of 
an industry to guarantee that increased protection will not result 
in higher pric^ 'and that prices will be reduced if increased pro- 
duction justifies tne change. So, in a sense, the battle is already 
joined, but what the outcome may be in the endeavour to breach 
so entrenched a positioir is another and much more difficult 
question. Some tariff, it is clear, Australia must have, since it is 
her greater source of revenue, but whether efficient manufacture, 
with a measure of protciction and a general tariff for revenue 
purposes, or a continuation of the present log-roUing system, 
with its crushing weight on primary producers, is for the Aus- 
tralians themselves to determine. 

In a measure both Sydney and Melbourne are bound up with 
a continuance of heavy protection, the latter especially, and that 
is why, perhaps, Melbourne (with suburbs) has a population of 
over 1,000,000 and the rest of the State of Victoria only Soo,ooo. 
Gradually as greater protection has been granted new factories 
have sprung up followed by rows of extra little homes to hottst 
the workers from the countryside. As developed the extensive 
areas of the cities impose very heavy obligations for roads, wattX 
and sewerage, all of which are reflected back from the rates m to 
the costs of production. Every suggestion that the excess of dty 
dwellers should migrate from the two big cities and settle in tie 
country is fiercely resented both by urban capitaliils and by 
urban workmen. The former think of their vested 
town properties, and the latter of their standard hfe, fixed 
wages and urban amenities. Yet both employer and employed 
live on and out of the primary producer, against whom to^lay tiie 
economk balance is heavily weighted. Thm is another distiirii^ 

' ' " * * * — Kviirir AustSlltin 
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loan iiiiiaif tbe of a targe wmmmt of cafiital 

material the comitiy, which whim it arrives meets 

the tariS wall and pays its dues. This adds appreciably to the 
capital costs of the imdertaking in hand. But the revenue so 
derived from capital taxation is swallowed up in the year's budget 
and spent as mcome. The heavier the duty, the worse the evil. 

Recent speeches by Mr. Bruce in Australia, and the public 
comments thereon . clearW indicate that Australian opinion is now 
well alive to the problei^f limited markets for foodstufis. The 
Ottawa meat arrangemems come up for revision almost at once ; 
dairy pro^^ts have nexryeai still to run. What must be appre- 
ciated is mat the basis of Ottawa was reciprocity and first con- 
sideration for its own agricultural producers by each coimtry 
cone We ‘may therefore reasonably ask whether Australia 

has really taken into account Article lo of these Agreement, 
whereby she undertook to discontinue the protection of her 
unsound industries, and to give sound industries protection only 
to a point which will give the Unit^ ]®ngdom producers full 
opportunity of reasonable competition. So fai^ttle change of 
substance has been made ; and time is of smiie essence in the 
bargain. Australian trade unionists forgive us for reminding 
them that our urtwin dw^ilers were ii^uced to accept the whole 
principle of Dominion prtderences simply because they believed 
that in exchange for Australian primary products Australia would 
admit a reasonable amount of our manufactured goods on a fair 
com|>etitive basis. Before the Ottawa Agreements run out both 
Canada and Australia will have had a general ek^tion. Canada, 
who certainly has now given our manufactures concessions of 
substance, may yet take tlie free trade line of her Liberal Party 
and ask for no preferences, or she may suggest a bilateral treaty 
such as those Great, Britain has .made wit.h the Sca.ndiiiavian 
narions. That m for Canada to decide. It must be remembered 
that Gmt IkitaiU: will be unable , to 'pay for the im;port:ed food 
needed by her industrial arms untess slie can find exix>i1: markets 
for her nmnufactures. This factor Australia cannot ignore, and 
therefore the probtam has to solve is how to make her prefer- 
mm& to Great Britain rmily eSac^ive. As to foreign countries, 
{also will probably haw to lace the problem Europe has 
to solve Europe has tMOome and the nations now 

demand such coiriplete i«i|«odty m trade as is reasonably 
obtamaUe. Ausreaha had some experience of this when her 
glass were suddenly cut off to advantage an 
Ausrilhiwi factory and Belgium repli^ by J^iocking Australian 
meat New trade is gradually being openill out in the East, 
wl^t has gone to China* and each year Japan ouys more wool 
and even some wheat, but the real current of aU successful trade 
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it cannot be lepeeted: too iloilg e.^i^ 

way stieet. Probabfy Mr* Latb^, on hia Mm&ty jomiiey to 
Eastern markets, has these difficulties ifi mind. We may yet find 
Australia among the conunerdal treaty-makers in world markets. 
If so, no country would be more pleased than Great Britaiti, 
since, strongly Imperial as our feeling is, we shall see nothing to 
destroy Imperial trade preferences or to imperil Empire interests 
in the widening of Australian markets, p 

But there axe far-reaching constitulfmai questions still to be 
settled in Australia. Will she remain m she is to-day, a Federal 
Dominion under her existing Constitution, or becoimq^Dossibly a 
Unitary State ? When Federation was first estaOlished its 
authors never foresaw, and certainly did not intend, the present 
position. The States, if not in the plenitude of their old pVwers, 
vnsre to remain self-governing and practically independent, with 
Federation for certain limited common interests. Die Common- 
wealth, step by step, has <^mped the activities of its units and is 
legislating to-day in 4*rections never intended by its founders. 
Excise and cus|j ns give it a large revenue, and its public services 
grow with every jNsar, States, with slowly shrinking sources 
of taxation, somewhat due to the pressure of increasing Federal 
levies, arc left to carry on ( je expensive everyday work of govern- 
ment. All arc finding the task increasingly difficult and some 
well-nigh impossible. It was intended that when the Common- 
wealth Government had a surplus, it should, after its limited 
needs had been supplied, distribute pro raia to the States. On 
the contrary, the Commonwealth has now become a very national 
authority, which, even with ever-increasing taxation, finds 
difficulty in paying its way. Hence the growing irritation in the 
States. 'Fhe States of South Australia, Western Australia and 
Tasmania feel, mainly as primary producers, that they have bei^ 
sacrificed to the strident demand of Sydney and Me]bourne#6BiP^ 
therefore vigorously claim compensation. Conferences of the 
States and the Commonwealth Premiers are frequently held* 
the deadlock remains. Western Australia says it is impossible 
to go on, and is preparing a petition to the Crown to be permitted 
secession from the Commonwealth. South Australia, utikifi 
relieved, also sees no other alternative. Tasmania rotiiaiiii m 
island of the blest mainly dependent on Melbourne lor a market* 
To the States, the Federal Cabinet attitude appears doiniiittiig 
and aggressive. They have refused to agree that wages 
tion shall become purely a Federal matter ; they have 
to make broadcasting national ; and have demanded to be allowed 
to impose excise taxes, which, being a Commonwealth reservalioil* 
would be unconstitutional* The Commonwealth repies by nxowiy 
doles, grudgingly given. 
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II is liiffiailt to see how tte march of the Commonwealth 
Goverimieiit and its Civil Service machine can be stayed. In a 
measure the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation already fixes 
wages, because any State which has a rate below that of the 
Commonwaalth is immediately settled on by the interested unions 
to make np the difference, and, since the Federal courts have 
decided that the Commonwealth rate is to rule, it seems useless 
to deny the Commonweaipi Ijovemment an absolute right in the 
matter. Irritation has ewently overruled logic. 

But it is rather by thJfcteady development of financial checks 
that the l^mmonwealth Government has achieved its strongest 
hold over the States. Towards the end of the year 1927 it had 
becom^dear that separ^e borrowings by the States and the 
Comidlmiwealth were to the detriment of ail. A single respons^ 
bihty would appeal much more strongly to investors. The Com- 
monwealth and the States then agreed that the former should 
take over the whole of the debts of the^t^ps, in effect guarantee 
the interest payments with right of recourse * ^tablish certain 
sinking funds, and manage the existing debt undertake all 
future borrowing The work was to#e carried on by a Loan 
Council consisting of two representatiiips of the Commonwealth 
and one from each State. In case of need, the Commonwealth 
has a casting vote. Clearly, then, the Commonwealth needs but 
the support of two States to get its way. This agreement was 
confirmed by the seven Parliaments concerned and by a Federal 
referendum, and remains legally binding on each party until all 
isgree to modification. 

In practice the Loan Council, which is a statutory body and 
responsible neither to any Australian Parliament nor to any 
electorate, has become a r^^lator of finance If a deficit occurs, 
borrowing is obviously the only remedy; and this cannot be 
atiS^Sred except through arrangements agieed both by the 
loan Council and by the bank. These two statutory authorities 
thus ccintfol Govemmont finance ; and in Australia, as wifc^^ 
many other natw», the punse k poitics. 

The strength of the C^tamcmw^ machine is obvious. Its 
Tieaauter must be in constant coimntiiiication with both statu- 
tory authoriliis* and pohcy^asobv^ must be planned ahead. 
Nevertheteitt it may be iMuied that the final word still rests with 
tl» elictorate. In theoty it does, but, although the Common- 
wealth Bank may have iU constitution altered by any Common- 
wealth Bariiament the Loan Council is not so subject, 

• Tlii lan exiMtl # lltfiie powers wee not imiised u»til tlie New South Welee 
ueaer Mr. laag, defeiilted 00 its loan uilerest. The CormnoU’^ 
weMiSi IW gfeet vfetory end recovered from the wcAkitm. .t State the whole 
of thi lota inteviit {leM on its ecooiint. See Proieseor Copland, op, rif., p. U. 

Vut, CXV--nNo. T 
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iMBoiiQiae file iigfwotifmt wMdi am^ it tfmnot be vtiied 

except by lijmiibiickiis conemt It imy be tbxt mmt pcditkiiiiis 
will conie to ccmsider the exceptional pofidtions of both bank ttid 
Loan Conitcit as a * cfaall^ige to democracy/ The pdicy of 
" conscripting credit * is that proclaimed by the Labour Party, 
which Mr. Lyons, the present Prime Minister, declares was one 
of tlie main factors that decided him in leaving the party. Given 
a majority returned to the Commoriwi^ith Parliament bent on 
a revolutionary monetary policy unaca^able to either authority, 
thas a first-class constitutional issue nfifht at once occur. Much, 
of course, would depend on the tact and managefne|P of those 
concerned, but were the majority determined and the council or 
bank adamant, there might be serioiw trouble. On tfie other 
h^d, the delay might be useful in focussing public ofjisinion 
throughout the country, and so check hasty action. In their 
present temper the States will not agree to any form of unitary 
government, and altl^'ugR many of the 6,600,000 Australians 
hold the view that seven separate Parliaments are an expensive 
luxury, indivi<Sii^ State interests have become so divergent that, 
sapped though their positi#*i may be from year to year, the States, 
to preserve their independence, will bold out to the last. They 
may be right and the Commonwealth encroachment wrong In 
many respects their own areas are so large as to be unmanageable 
even on a State basis. The Commonwealth finds in long-distance 
management from Canberra the same difficulty.* Considerations 
such as these have moved some reformers to suggest the splitting 
of the States into provincial areas with limited local authority, 
but that would still leave the Commonwealth Parliament saprcme, 
and would in no way placate particularist feeling. 

It is impossible to see much hope for Empire migration in 
existing Australian conditions. With wheat, butter and wine 
subsidised, internal costs high, and export prices low, there is 
little to encourage immigration. Two existing failures seem to 
stand out as warnings, although management in both was not 
particularly efficient. In Western Australia the Group Settle* 
ment scheme, capitalised at £10,000.000, and carrying an interest 
charge of £400,000 per annum, had 7000 original participaiits. 
Only x6oo remain, and of these it is said that not moie than 300 
are likely to succeed. To the Victorian soldier scheme a bale 
reference will suffice. That miserable failure is too f rath in the 
minds of all. Somewhat daring, the lower House of South 
Australia recently passed a Bill for a closer settlemimt scheme in 
their south-west which would have handed over to an English 
chartered company for agricultural exploitation 700,000 acres of 

* The Aoditor-G«o«rAl luMt just reported thut * tens of tboututid* of pertoai ’ 
tie UtestUy dimwing old age and invalidity peasiona. 
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imdevdopecl Ismd. Tha upper House, by a majority o{ one, 
threw out the Bill, the main reason for opposition being the dis- 
like of semi^mdepeiident authority within the borders of the State. 

Empire migration may once again be possible if days of better 
prices and lower costs arrive, and certainly will be probable if 
Australia decides to choose the land as her chief basis of develop- 
ment, and encourages a measure of internal migration from her 
overcrowded great dtiem Rural resettlement, with large numbers 
of small urban centres M pemessing locally needed secondary 
industrieg, might to a la%e extent be self-supporting and bear a 
much numerous population than inhabits Australia to-day. 
The excess production of a population of this type, nationally 
and e||Diently marketed# would still leave a large buying power 
for TOL^nabiy sued provincial capitals like Adelaide, Brisbaijj, 
Perth, and Hobart ; and would also be a useful market for 
the Eastern States producing at a fair price under a reasonable 
tariff. Small individual farmers a^d^pountrymen find life 
very hard to-day. They have to risk all their sm^capital, and for 
the work of themselves and families there is xj^kdon restriction 
of hours. Their profits, if any, mayfgive them something less 
than half what the town-dweller corwders an inalienable right 
secured by law. * 

Australia's financial position is now such that for some time 
she should not need to seek external loans. In some degree it is 
regrettable that the Loan Council was not given control over 
municipal as well as over State borrowings. The necessary check 
would then have been complete Should money be required to 
pay for public works devised to abate unemployment, such a 
diarge ought to l>e met internally by a spread over industry 
generally. Extension of social services and extra subsidies are 
cleaily items to be balanced in budgets and met by taxation. 
Railways are well in advance of population. City extenrion and 
land reclamation are unnecessary until justified by an increasing 
population, a chanfe unlikely for some years to come. Public 
works ot an amenity nature cannot be afforded, and, in any event, 
probably neither the Loan Council nor the Australian investor 
will look with favour on repetilions of the Sydney bridge or the 
Adelaide railway -station. 

What the political future may be even Australians shy 
at forecasting. There te undoubtedly a strong feeling among the 
youiigfr people for a real Nalional Party not entirely composed 
of pofessto politicians which shall be thoroughly united and 
fMdy to work a definite long-term plan for the future. At 
pr^nt there i$ litlle reality in any section of politics. Poii- 
in group®, and sectional interests see n too divergent 
to permit of comprehensive unity. So far the Socialist groups 
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have not coapwi their di^eocei Sioolii thqp i> m, their 
QuioD t^et a forcefol Opposition. Then Is, ol ooniie, the 
dehnite teage of Sodahsm and iodependeoce, hut ninjr of 
the old labour supporters have learned much from the crisis 
and are DO longer prepared to support a wrecking policy. More- 
over, they are by no means satished, looking at results, that 
State management in industrial afiairs works either effideotly or 
economically. It may be that Austram having had a full dose 
of political paternalism in every detail f hfe is getting tired of it, 
and will in future rather back indivMualism plus a modified 
c(H>peration as the better principle, rendering only t((A>sar the 
things that are Cresar’s. There is calainly httlc room for Socialist 
theory in wresting a living from the soil, and that is the ^oreme 
<|sk of Australia, ' 

I have known intimately one of the ' disr^arded ' States too 
long to be deprc^wd by existing conditions or to despair of a 
future I have never djpbt^. If I see Australia in prospect with 
many tiroes her present population, the view is of a great country* 
side covered ly’| vigorous people living a well-balanced life in 
such comfort and happineC » as overgrown cities can never offer. 

1 


Geoffrey Ems, 
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SHORTL\%fter his fifty-second birthday President Roosevelt 
ceJcbrated the first anniversary of the ' New Deal.’ Probably 
mans^eople asked themSelves a question on the 4th of March : 
Is it, after all, a revolution ? The evidence of the first year 
not warrant a definite answer, but it seems not less difficult to 
answer \ es tlian to answer * No/ because of the funda- 

mentally democratic character of the Ai^|^can people (notwith- 
standing the numerical predominance of the pa|^ssing element) 
and the lack of constnictive eftectiveness in ^^krican political 
institutions on the one hand, and^lhe unbalanced stage of 
economic and social evolution in the Mnited States on the other. 

It lies outside the scopti of this aSicle to describe the back- 
ground and to analyse the spiritual and political elements of the 
New Deal ; l)ut three generai remarks should perhaps be made 
Ix^fore entering the discussion of the present economic i>olicy and 
Its results. First, it may bt taken for gr^inted that the so-called 
emergency legislation upon which the American experiment is 
based is strictly transitory and conhoed to the present emergency 
so far as the kttcT «;>i the Acts is concerned, but if nolens miens 
lhe.st^ are fK^rf^tuated, their effect will be of a revolutionary 
character. Serandly, it is to be noted, that the decision handed 
down in January by the Supreme Court upheld the constitu- 
tionality of the emergency |.x)wers. Thirdly, we see that President 
Hoomxdt Im succeeded during his first year of office in balancing 
the disintegrating' elements of the United States and uniting their 
direction in. his own .hand.. The imcoess of his political genius is 
apparent. He eaeitstsies his- dictatorial powers without fascios, 
concentration caiH'.p»* or a manner and with a 

decorutii which secures hint the tm<}ne$tionable support of the 
overwhelming imjority erf Crmgress and of the American people. 

I here were very lew people who did not expect a more stormy 
of the preset Congress* wMclt. despite all forecasts, did not 
^vedt and did not even cause to be invoked the famous apok^ia 
for the American Legislature, that * it may behave fooUsUy but 
1 does not do foolish things/ All the 135 members of 

the ifot^ of Representatives and thirty-two of the ninety-six 

5W 
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senators have to face electicm this year, and those who have esas 
for American public ofmicm say that most of thm stand or fail 
by their attitude towards the New Deal«^\s., the Pretideiit. 
But his power has st ill to be tested and the trial will gradually 
become more severe, as be is forced to respect the demands of 
Congress and finds himself unable to carry on with sdutioni 
based on compromise. « 

President Roosevelt is entering the s^nd year equipped with 
two powerful financial instruments, thff |xo,ooo,ooo,000 budget 
and the $2,000,000,000 Equalisation Fund. What is be going to 
do with them ? It is upon the answer to that questioS that the 
future depends. 

The activities of the American Administration mC^t be 
r^arded as a series of strategical movements in a warfare on 
depression. It is contended that the strength — and the weak- 
ness, we may add — of the attitude of the Administration is that 
it is not a preconceive^ plin worked out in details, not a dosed 
drde either al^ capitdistic or socialistic lines, but a flexible, 
adaptable systimi which acts according to developments, ‘ dis- 
criminates according to ecdi«omic necessity/ moves its troops and 
batteries in a long range i f separate battles according to losses 
suffered or victories obtamed. The New Deal puts severely to 
the test a Government's ability to co-ordinate on such a * base- 
less basis ’ j)olitical considerations and economic imperativci. 
Bearing in mind the dangers of such experimentation and dis- 
crimination, we have nevertheless to admit that under the 
present American conditions any other method is difficult to 
conceive ; neither ' free play of economic forces ' nor a ' complete, 
enforced plan ’ could save the United States, and it is hardly an 
exaggeration to state that it has to be saved. 

It seems as if very slowly a constructive programme is 
emerging from the chaos of monetary and economic measures 
which was disturbing and confusing the American picture at the 
end of last year. The chronological sequence of events in the new 
year appears to lend some definite lines to the economic policy of 
the Administration, which up till now seems to have bad but one 
principle, that of inconsistency. On January I the bank dk»poiit 
insurance law came into force. This measure has unqueslioftabit 
defects, but for the time being, coupled with the action of Iht 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, it secures the confidet^ 
of the depositor in the American banking system, and liiovid 
prevent the re-occurrence of the fateful events of the bankifig 
crisis of 1933. Thus the first corner-stone has be^ laid for the 
financing of the |i6,ooo,ooo,ooo emergency budgets for 1934 
and X935, which will involve an increase of the publk debt 
by more than $9,000,000,000, even if the tax reodpta will be 
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to €Oiw the balance. The budget Message sent to 
Congress in January contaiued a pledge to ' spend wisely ' the 
|i 1,000^000.000 of emergency expenditure and bring about a 
balanced budget in 1936. But neither was confidence restored in 
the monetary system, nor was uncertainty eliminated as to the 
degree of interference in business life under the N.R.A., A.A.A.. 
P.W.A., C.W-A., and the other thirty or so executive organs of 
the " Washington alphalktdbracy/ Consent in certain cases to 
the extension of workinAours, and to a cut in the wages of the 
Civil Works AdministraJon and other gestures mentioned below, 
seemed l||strengthen confidence in this respect. In a rather 
sudden and unexpected Message, which swept away the ‘ wild 
infiat^ists ' in Congress-y-at least, for the time being — President 
Roa^i^TClt presented his gold plan of limiting the devaluation of 
the dollar to between 50 and 60 per cent, of its original gold valuf. 
Soon folloMwi the Gold Reserve Act, and on January 31 the 
‘ temporary but definite ' devaluation of^e dollar at 59*06 per 
cent, and the revaluation of the gold stocP, as as the taking 
over of its title from the Federal Reserve Banksl^ the Treasury, 
giving a handsome birthday pres|pt to the President of 
$2,805,512,060. These measures wece intended, extemaUy as 
well as internally, to have the effect wf restoring confidence in 
tlie monetary system of the United States. Judging from the 
heavy return of capital to America from abroad and from the 
substantial rise in the bond market, it seems that this aim has 
been achieved at least ternj:x>rarily. The effect of the devaluation 
rate itself was bound to induce such movements, and whether 
there will be a flight of capital agmin after profit taking is accom- 
plished depends on the ability of the American Administration 
to maintam the confidence which it gained for the time being. 

These measures are apparently intended to form the founda- 
tions upon which the Treasury hopes to build up its finances. 
Broadly speaking, the Treasury's position is the following : The 
dollar value of the total goM stock pmmsed by the Treasury was 
$7*018, 263,925 at the dale of the revaluation and was increased 
by t670.ooo.ooo by the end of March, Of tliis stock, in round 
fifures, 13400,000,000 are reser\^ed against gold certificates given 
to the Federal Reserve Banks in exdiatige for the gold delivered ; 
I14 10.000.000 ocmstitule the badking for existing gold certificates, 
vdiile 000 * 000.000 are maerved for the purposes of the Equalisa- 
tion Fund, The functim of the iattar is not merely the steady- 
ing ^ the exchange rates, but the maintenance of the market 
stability for Governmetit bonds. The remaining $800,000,000 of 
the $2,800,000,000 ' gold profit ' go to the general fund of the 
Treasury, The plan of the President's advisers that this last- 
toontiboed sum of $800,000,000 be applied for the purpose of 
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i^ptyiiig maltirtng Treisiiry note and bonds will inoroase dii«e% 
the excess reserves of member banks of the Federal Reserve 
system to a total of about |i, 600, 000,000, which will form tins 
basis for a credit pyramid of $16,000,000,000. This is only a 
theoretical assumption, and in essence does not differ from the 
huge open market operations initiated by Ogden Mills, Secretary 
of the Treasury under President Hoover, in the spring of 1932* 
Tlien the Federal Reserve Banks werelbu)dng $100,000,000 of 
Government securities each week undeff the first Glass-Steagall 
Bill, which authorised the Federal RAerve Banks to take in 
Government securities to cover up to 60 per cent, o^iie notes 
issued. But the only result was a decrease in the indebtedness of 
the member banks with the Federal ^Reserve system apd an 
upward movement of the stock market but no increase uribusi- 
nfes activity. The real and central difiSculty remains — to 
find the missing link : the ' good credit risk,' which cannot be 
produced by a Deus ex^tachind. The President's advisers answer 
to this that the entr^etuurs who obtain contracts under the 
public works pi^Vamme will represent the first set of good credit 
risks, which will Se follo^d by a long stream of others. This 
will be so if, as Mr. Thomas Balogh clearly pointed out in The 
Nineteenth Century,^ the qiuses and effects of the failure of the 
first round in the Roosevelt recovery tournament are pro|)erly 
appreciated. The second round has better prospects if the 
lessons are learned, but the final round is still far removed in 
which President Roosevelt will be able to claim the title of 
World Champion in Recovery. 

The central problem to be solved is the restoration of pur- 
chasing power equilibrium by breaking the vicious circle in which 
both defiation and inflation are inevitably stranded. As is known, 
the first attack on the depression was led under the slogan of 
increasing purchasing power through raising wages under the 
National Industrial Recovery Act on the one hand, and the 
salvaging of bank deposits on the other. The ensuing revival 
broke down partly because of excessive speculation on the 
markets, partly on account of decreased consumption in conse- 
quence of higher prices, but mainly in consequence of speculative 
production, . which shot up in July 1933 and broke down in 
October. Since American industrial conditions vary widely even 
in the same branches of industry, the theoretical triangle demon- 
strating the futility of higher wages cannot be applied to this 
breakdown without discrimination. It is true that the logical 
staircase of higher wages alone leads downwards instead of 
upwards, because higher wages cause higher production costs, 
which lead to higher prices, which, in turn, reduce consumption. 

* ‘ Chaos or Recovery ? The American Riddle,' November 1933. 
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But the iiiipcisitt0ii nf higher wages in certmn American industries 
was i%ot only a social but an ecoucunk necesrity as weU. Leaviiig 
aside the mudi-needed elimiimtion of the exploitation of fmiale 
and child tabour on as low wages as $2 for a sixty to seventy hour 
week, it should be observed, for instance, that the American 
textile industries were foregoing the replacement of their 
machinery on account of cheap labour. American industry 
consequently suffered A haavy decline in orders, especially the 
capital goods industries where unemployment is heaviest. The 
imposition of higher wi^es in such cases is economically neces- 
sary, aiM does not lead to increased unemployment, since it 
does notroply additional mechanisation to decrease labour costs, 
but rather the quickly revolving replacement of machinery, 
ch I uj^ eristic of American industries. 

ft is clear, however, that in other branches the increase %i 
labour costs has had disadvantageous effects, but the vicious 
circle can be broken by the Administrati^ in giving orders to the 
capital goods industries without raising^ages. This means an 
increase of purchasing power through more eH|^o3nnent in the 
capital goods industries without incasing production costs in 
the consumption goods industries. Hence the emphasis which is 
laid upon the wise spending of the 000 ,000 ,000 of emergency 
expenditure. The remaining and most difficult task is, then, to 
lead the reviving industry from the ' Government boom ’ to 
private recovery ; this has to be performed by economic forces 
themselves. Failing this, the Government would have to ' take 
over industr>%' but the United States are still far from that. 
There are a few events which seem to indicate that the Adminis- 
tration is intending to break through the vicious circle. The first 
is the President’s definite opposition to the continuation of the 
Civil Works Administration, which put 4,000,000 men to work, 
taking them from the relief rolls and paying them wages in some 
cases as much as $20 to $30 a week. Such practices naturally 
tend to disrupt the whole cost structure. Cuts to a three-day 
week, with lower relief wages, were ordered, and, incidentally, 
severe investigations were carrwxi out because of alleged graft 
and corruption in the Civil and Public Works Administration, 
But the Ihrcatdfsnt will have some difficulty in dissolving the 
C,W.A,, though the recently adopted Relief Bill alloting 

1950.000. 000 for relief purposes in addition to the $400,000,000 
already spent provides for the demobilisation of the army of 

4.000. 000. Hopes are running high that business recovery will 
take up the largest part of the unemployed, whose number is still 
alamuiig though still unascertained. It is estimated that of the 
xa,ODO»ooo unemployed 3.000,000 have receiTed jobs under the 
* ordkary recovery,' which still leaves 9.000,000 unemployed, 

Vc«.. cxv— No. my T* 
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The fifst Ammmn * Madam Secxeta^ ' nl LalMmr '■■mm iMlirisii}^ 
Congress lately to coiisider at an early date the iostMiition of an 
iinanployed iiisurance syst^ based on British mpisnmm. This 
move can be interpreted as an indication that the Admiiiiilrari^^ 
does not intend to inance public works to an tinlimtted eictent to 
relieve unemployment. Another event which seems to show that 
the Administration learned some of the lessons of the failure of 
the first round is the consent of General ^hnson, the picturesque 
head of the National Recovery Adminis^ation, who has recently 
been looked upon as the * sheep in woi^ garment/ to a forty- 
eight-hour week in Detroit. General Johnson defended^is deci- 
sion to the labour front with the argument that if he ilSisted on 
a thirty-six-hour week there would be an influx of labourers into 
Detroit, who would have to leave again ^rhen the seasonal 
irf^he automobile industry ceased. Still another interesting move 
is the statement of the General Council of the Recovery Adminis- 
tration that the stipul^on of the National Industrial Recovery 
Act by which the employer is bound, under violation of the law, 
to confer with tM* union representative of the employees docs not 
mean that he na# to agr^ with such representative, nor that 
he cannot confer with minority representatives or individual 
employees. If the signific|^ice of these events is correctly inter- 
preted, they mean a considerable lessening of the power of the 
labour front so much strengthened under the N.R.A. 

The National Recovery Administration, whose policies were 
recently thoroughly discussed in a ‘ national debate ' in Wash- 
ington, has done a remarkable work in bringing abemt 90 |xrr cent, 
of American industries under the codes up to the l>egiDniiig of 
March, llic codes have been working t<x> short a time to pass 
judgment upon their merits. They are worked out with consider- 
able flexibility, although the validity of the compromise between 
producer-labour and consumer-interest which they embody has 
to be tested by experience. Monopolistic price-fixing tendencies 
have been noticeable in the oil and some other industries, !>ut no 
actual case has been brought before the courts as yet. It will be 
an interesting task for the Federal courts to determine how far the 
National Industrial Recovery Act and the Anti-Trust Acts, whose 
provisions relating to trade associations were suspended, establish 
a boundary lor monopolies. 

In discussing the applicatiem of the modified principles of the 
Roosevelt Administration we assume that some bridge can be 
built between the opposite objectives of recovery and reform. 
The measures outlined above, if properly execut^, would lead 
to a recovery on a firmer basis than a revival of the ' fooFs 
paradise' which would follow inflation. But the New Deal 
intends to reform the American economic and social system. It 
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is dear tiat tiie itfams aie in the direction of ‘ aocialiatia%^ 
minded Liberaiism * if not State Socialism. Therefore there is 
still grotind for the apprehension that, if reform measures arc 
taken, reewery will be halted by the opponents of such reforms ; 
while if recovery is achieved, the possibilities of having reforms 
carried through are diminished. The emergency legislation itself 
requires already such a large measure of ‘ regimentation of 
economic life ' that it|b difficult to see how the Administration 
can stop half-way and«tum to ‘ normal ways/ as Secretary of 
Commerce Roper said iii his answer to the first constructive attack 
on the^ooscvclt Administration delivered by Ogden Mills at 
Topeka^ Secretary Roper did not qualify what he meant by 
' nonnal ways/ but hi^ speech mentioned more than the mere 
ab^^onment of the dictatorial r^tffu — ^it indicated ' handing 
back the responsibilities to the business community and 4 hc 
withdrawal of the Government from the present wide range of 
economic activities/ Bearing in mind ^at statements of Ameri- 
can statesmen need a scrupulous qualu^ation as to their signih- 
cance in the different dimensions of the politicali|^ld, nevertheless 
Secretary Roper's statement reve^ the rAJ^Uemma of the 
Administration. Roper reprints the school which preaches 
‘ after recovery return to norma! ^ays/ while Secretary of 
Agriculture Henry Wallace points out that ' there is no way 
back/ 

Wallace has come to this conclusion, not because of his poli- 
tical creed or because of the infiuence of the present head of the 
' brain trust/ the ‘ left wing ' A^istant Secretary of Agriculture 
Professor Rexford Tugweil, but in consequence of a very logical 
conclusion to which he was bound to come after reviewing the 
agricultural problem in its full complexity and tracing the outlook 
for the Apicultural Adjustitieiit Administration. He dearly 
declared that there are <mly two ways between which America 
' must choose * ; either to recapture foreign markets so as to sell 
abroad hisr surplus prodtiction, or to reduce production, which 
would mean the exclusion of 50,000.000 to 100.000,000 acres of 
land out of a total of 350^000,000 acres. He sees that the full 
achievement of the feurmer is impossable, and stresses the necessity 
for taking in importa by wlilch agricultural exports can be 
sustained. Bearing in lutnd the difficulties in this direction, he 
advises a middle comae which would allow at least $500,000,000 
of additional imports Ihmiih reductions. He adds, how- 
ever, that even $0 it wii be still necessary to reduce acreage by 
at least 25,000,000 acres. In discussing the reciuction he comes 
to the logical condurfmi that this means control of production 
wd omitfol of imees, involving regulation of profits, which gives 
W mMue {uotection to the inefficient producer. He also stresses 
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the conflict witb tbe aims di the National Adimaktia-^ 

lion* which is to produce a rise in the prices of iniustiial com- 
modities, thus tending to widen instead of dosing the " agricultiira! 
scissors/ This, in turn, can be avoided only if indtistriai prices 
are regulated as well. Though he admits that, theoretically, a 
planned economy implies a complete plan, he abandons ' the 
luxury of pure abstraction/ and retains his conidcnce in, and 
daims success for, regulated individu^siii, wliich builds the 
bridge towards a better balanced eccwt»mic system upon the 
pillar of * social disdpline/ This, incidlli tally, is a particularly 
diflicult task in America, not only because of the het|#jgeneity 
of the American people (which considers itself still ' By Grace of 
God free and independent and the four horses of the American 
apocalypse — greed, graft, kidnapping, and corruption — bftfl^also 
blli'ause of the confiictmg interests of the diherent economic 
regions within the Umted States. ‘ Much as we dislike them, the 
new tJTpes of social co||trol that we have now in opcTation are 
here to stay and to grfw on a world or national scale '—so ran 
his peroration the American people to face the necessiiry 

adjustments and to take ihe middle course between sectional 
isolation and international expansion. This issue seems to be 
becoming once more a cruc^ 4 il point in American politics, and the 
greatest skill and strength are needed on the part of President 
Roosevelt, because there are certain phases of this problem 
wherein compromises will not help any longer ; the time will 
come wlien demands cannot be satisfied all round, but will have 
to be rejected from whatever quarter they may come. 

The more immediate problem to discuss is the relation between 
the resources and the burdens of the nation ; and how far can it 
be expected to be able to cany the charges of the emergency 
programme ? According to the figures presented recently to the 
United States S<mate by the Department of Commerce, the total 
income distributed to individuals throughout the nation was 
about $30,000,000,000 before the war; $81,000,000,000 in 1929; 
$75,400,000,000 in 1930 ; $63,300,000,000 in 1931. and 

$49,000,000,000 in 1932, thus showing a decline of 40 per cent, 
between 1929 and 1932. Income produced in the same years 
amounted to $83,750,000,000 and $38,300,000,000 respectively 
with the decline between 1929 and 1932 of 54 per cent. Theii 
figures show the highly changeable character of the American 
national resources, but it should be mentioned that the income 
produced in 1929 was achieved with the support of an unpre*^ 
cedented credit inflation, which sustained a level of expimdilnre 
and income by mortgaging future incomes for years, and whicb, 
when the ' day of reckoning ' came, inevitably collapsed. The 
prosperity period's legacy in the field of industry was a h^lily 
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inflated capitikl stmctnre, tlie ^ect of wUch was, however, 
mitigated by the fact that the over-capitalisation took place in 
shares rather than in bonds. This enabled most of the big 
indnstrial corporations to avoid bankruptcy, and the most impor* 
tant railway bonds which threatened default were taken care of 
by the Reconstruction Finance Coiporation. But the over- 
capitalisation has still unfavourable effects on the calculations of 
the new undertakingslmid a national campaign should be under- 
taken to write off wat«d and overbuilt share structurt®. 

The fixed debt bwden remains a more difl^uit problem, 
becau^^quidation had to be prevented, as it would have had 
catastrophic consequences, and refunding operations could not 
be c^nried through on ^ capital market that was paralysed. It is 
di:ljRh ascertain how far the new Securities Act has made 
refunding operations and new capital issues impossible, flut 
tiiere is no doubt alx>iit its retarding effects. This Act, which is 
framed on the ' caveat vendor ’ principlj^ is based on the British 
Companies Acts, but the liability is ^end^ over and above 
provable damages to the buyer. The conserv*|fe issuing houses 
do not object to the principle of the^ct, burtlesire a limit to the 
liability for provable damages. If consider, however, that the 
Securities Act is one of the victorieHof the ' war on Wall Street 
and the Money Barons of New York,’ it is not likely that any 
substantial changes can be obtained from Congress during this 
session . The Banking Act of 1933 dissolved the securities afEhates 
of the banks and instituted the deposit insurance system, the 
carrying out of which has been modified so that its temporary 
character has been extended till July 1935, when further action 
will depend on experience. It Is to be hoped that this oppor- 
will \ye to efl^t the much-needed reform of the 
American banking system. The Bill on Stock Exchange regula- 
tion recently introduced will possiWy be mollified . since it has the 
support of the President <miy ai pii,naple. This Bill is not 
merely another move in the * mr on Wail Street,’ but it is 
intended to act m the first step in airing the American body 
economic of its ‘ cjmctr '-Hspetukriem.. 

From various official pubiofctioiis and private estimates 
which VMy ccmsideiably, the total gross internal debt in the 
United States is computed at about 1265,000, t>oo, 000. including 
deposits and life msurance reserves. The various items of long- 
tenn debts, to about 1144,000*000,000, give an 

interesting picture : the largest stitgle item is real estate mort- 
g^fes, amounting to no less than $51,000,000,000, of which 
$21,000,000,000 are mrban home mortgages. Farm mortgages 
reprawmtod no more than $9,500,000,000 at Iheir peak, and their 
appoximate figure is now put at $8*500,000,000* Farmers' 
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alM^-teriii debts wmM increase iMit aieetfilt to ftboitt 
fxi»ooo«ooo,ooo, which !diows how much the quality of the debt 
determines its rdative importance, especklty in poitics. The 
fdight of the American fanner is better iihistrated, howeWi if 
we consider that he represents aa per cent, of the population mA 
has been receiving only about 7 per cent, of the national tncoiae 
during recent years, while his debts certainly exceed 10 per cent, 
of the total net debt. The funded debt^ railroads and puUic 
utilities is about 130.000,000.000. and^e long^enn loans of 
other corporations are computed at |».ooo.ooo.ooo. Govmi- 
ment debts amount to $42,000,000,000. States and loci^j^Govem- 
ment debts to $20,ooo.cxk).ooo ; and the Federal Government is 
responsible for the remaining laa.ooo.qoo.ooo. The interesting 
and significant development of the Federal debt can be ptroired 
f/bm the following figures : it amounted to $1,200,000,000 in 
1913, increased to the war peak of $26,000,000,000 in 1919. and 
was reduced to $i6,oo^»go,ooo in 1930. From this post-war low 
point the upward trenc^as \^ry rapid, reaching $22,500,000,000 
in June 1933. ||i 4 c increase during the present fiscal year is to 
be not less than 1^,300,00^.000, and the total Federal debt will 
amount — if the estimated limits can be kept — to $31,834,000,000 
on June 30, 1935. A coifparison with Great Britain, which is 
frequently made, shows that the situation is not alarming, but, 
in view of the widely fluctuating national income of the United 
States, such rapid increase in the national debt is not without 
danger. The experience with recent Treasury issues has been 
somewhat equivocal Though it was feared by responsible 
drdes that the December maturities would have to be met by 
* green backs,* this hurdle was taken by the new Treasury note • 
issue of $1,000,000,000, which was ' oversubscribed two timet/ 
while, after a * highly satisfactory ' response to a similar issue in 
January, the February issue of $800,000,000 was * four and a 
half times oversubscribe/ Tbeconversion of about $1,900,000,000 
Liberty bonds, on the other hand, was a failure, and the cash 
repayments to be made on April 15 would not be met fully by 
a new offering of twelve-year bonds. The 'credit comer* 
described above is neverthelm considered sufficientiy strmig to 
absorb the $6,000,000,000 of new money which have to be 
borrowed before June 30 of this year and the $4,000,000,000 
which are needed to meet maturities. 

f Summarising the main lines of the recovery prograsniiit* Wi 
cannot fail to see that it is heading towards an increased orecil 
supply with the intention of bringing about a credit iiiiattoil. 
The aim of this inflation is. of course, to cause a rise in pricei tip 

* The United Stetee Treettiry note i« not % currency note, hut s ehcurt-daled 
•eewrity oorreepondliif to the Britiili Treeetiry bcMid.<-«>Sn* 
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carried without distnrfoances. and to keep the price level under 
control. It should be pointed out that this is another strategical 
turn at which President Roosevelt laces a dilemma. If he wants 
to enable the Administration to exercise an effective credit 
control he will have to take drastic steps towards establishing 
Government control over the Federal Reserve and commerdal 
banks, which would kpi.to the nationalisation of the banking 
system. Though he h A indicated that he is opposed to this, his 
Administration has gojf a long way in this direction ; the Trea- 
sury ha||Jbeen turned into a Central Bank and the Reconstruction 
Financ^borporation holds stock in 30 per cent, of all banks in 
the United States. It will depend on practical expediency rather 
thajppbn principle how* much further the Administration goes 
tow^ds nationsdisation of the credit system. w 

The problem of raising prices brings us to the famous gold 
purchase plan, which start^ on Octo^r 25 of last year, and 
eventually exercised a drain on the goi<Aocks of foreign Central 
Banks, which disturbed the intemationaT excl^j^e markets to a 
degree witnessed only in the early post-war ymSlK The domestic 
gold purchase plan, owing to the un^fetainty which it aroused all 
over the world, was a failure, and tlk necessity for stabilisation 
was eventually realised ; this led to ‘ temporary but dehnite ‘ 
devaluation. As indicated on various occasions, the sponsors of 
the gold purchase plan were acting on the assumption that — 

(a) A * devaluation, even without corresponding increase in 
money circulation, will raise prices, because the psychological 
effects of the announcement of a gradual devaluation would 
reverse the downward spiral of the price level/ Such a rise, 
however, if it occurs at all, leads to a collapse as soon as the 
specuktivc wave is ended, as has been shown by subsequent 
(kveloprnents in America. 

The elastidiy of demand of foreign countries, following 
the cheapening of American goodb in gold, would take ofiE the 
exce» of coiiiiiiodi.lies which are. depressing American markets. 
This assumption is also itfimeoiis, because it is ahnost incon- 
ceivable that, uitder the pteaetit low world purchasing power, 
any sulialaiitial iincrnaae in demand would follow. Moreover, 
wimtever exports were stimulaled by devaluation, they could 
raise the price level cMiiy alter a considerable period, in view of the 
comparatively smai! part played by foreign trade in the American 
c<»m0aiy. Inifxirt and expewt articles naturally showed an 
ittcrease in priam, especially rubber, cotton and tobacco, and 
ddlWtiifoi were iomewlMit huger ; but other commodities did not 
a cotreqpofMl^ rise, and some domeSlic commodities fell. 
The|eiient upward tendency can be sustained or^y if the volume 
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period of devalitaticm tlie price level stendUy rose, fent this Was 
due to the tntenictioo of various factors besides deprecktioii. It 
is now dear, for instance, that the subsidies paid to the faiiiierg 
are helping very much to keep the prices of wheat and c<wrn in 
America above world market prices. But the carry*over still 
amotints to 324.000,000 bushels, of which 194,000,000 are on the 
faniis* This shows the highly speculative ^d dangerous situation 
of the American wheat prices* / 

To prove the success of the gold purc^me plan, however, two 
' results ' are claimed : first, that the ' windfall pmfit ' onj|evalua'* 
tion of 12,800,000,000 actually represents an increase m pur- 
chasing power, and, secondly, that a world-wide devaluation of 
gold is having the same effect as if new gold mines were discc*^|red 
enabling a ‘ world inflation/ Leaving aside the fact that stich 
* windfall profits,* if actually spent, are essentially equal to the 
issue of additional note^ this remedy of * world inflation * could 
be achieved only if AmiCxa would give away her gold instead of 
hoarding it. If would take this very improbable step it might 
give a breathin^pice, but it w’^ould be only effective if it were 
used to re-establish the inflmational equilibrium of purchasing 
power between the differenjLcountries and continents : otherwise 
only a few years will eiapsenbefore a new w’orld diaos breaks out. 
The first step towards this goal must be tariff adjustment. The 
pledges of the President to lower tariiis arc well krumm, but the 
rebuJis which were given at the World Txonomic Conference to 
the tariff reduction proposals of Secretary^ Cordell Hull, who is an 
ardent tariff revisionist, must also be reinemlKjred. Mr. R(X>sevelt 's 
petition in respect of lowering of tariffs has betrn greatly facilitated 
by the passage of the Bill empowering tlie President to reduce 
tariffs by 50 per cent, during a period of three years without the 
consent and approval of the Senate — a notable victory. Tbt 
primary reasons for tariff revision arc export interests Jind the 
collection of debts — not so much war debts as private debt s, which 
are at present suspended under transfer moratoria in ( ■entral 
Europe and South America. Incidentally, the wsir debt pf oblem 
was recently brought up in Congress by Senator Hiram Johnsoii^ 
who, after many defeats, succeeded in persuading OngMs to pans 
his Bin making illegal the granting of loans to fordgn (jovem-^ 
ments in full or partial default upon their debts to the United 
States Government. 

The problem of tariffs, export trade, and foreign debts bm 
many controversial aspects, and it is to be hoped that the Com- 
mittee recently appointed with the approval of the PresidM^I and 
the support of the Rockefeller Foundation to advise * on national 
polky in international economic relations * wiE conitnict a bains 
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ttpciD interests can be harmoniously eo* 

ordinated. The present intcmational economic position of the 
United States is influenced by the under-valued dollar, which 
secures an artiflcially strong export position to them. With an 
under-valued dollar even tarifl reductions would not mean much, 
and there is a risk that the pledges of Mr. Roosevelt and the 
proposals of Mr. Cordell Hull will be realised only on paper. It 
is a strenuous task to^chmige the American debtor mentality 
into that of a creditor rmion. 

The much-discussedPontroversy whether or not the United 
States isolate themselves from the rest of the world and 
abandon^breign trade is being decided partly by events and 
partly by the recent measures and pronouncements of the 
Admi||stration. The events are the following : American exports 
fell mom $5,241,000,000 in 1929 to $1,576,000,000 in 1932, a^ 
only reached $1,647,000,000 in 1933 in spite of exchange deprecia- 
tion. Though these exports represent only about 6 to 9 per 
cent, of total American output, they inj^de 30 to 70 per cent, 
of various important branches of Ammcan 4 |rpduction. The 
Administration is firmly resolved to promot%H^rt trade, and 
$100,000,000 has been allocated forlhis purpose from the funds 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corpor^ion. A policy of regulated 
and interrelated trade and capital movements will probably be 
tried by the United States in the shape of reciprocal trade agree- 
ments with tarifi bargaining — as indicated in the President's 
tariff Message. These negatiations could lead to an increase in 
world trade if constructively worked out . 

Tlie control of long-term capital movements can be realised 
under tiie Securities Act without much diihculty, but that of 
short-term funds ap|.>ears to be a task largely beyond the reach of 
Central Banks and Governments at present, mainly bec-ause of 
lack of effective co-operation betwetn international financial 
ceirtres. This is a task, however, w’hicli should Ixi mastered., in 
view of the. tmfw>rtant aiKi danferous eliccts of such movements, 
especially in ■consequence of their sudden and violent chiiracter. 
These movements undermined the gold standard, and are likely 
to do so with any other international monetary standard wliich 
will be estaMished, i,f they a.re .not rr^lated. It would be. diffi- 
cult to prevent thran unless complete regulation of international 
cjLpitmi movements were undertaken, but Equalisation Funds 
w'ould be able largely to counteract their iniunous effects. This 
presupposes a dose co-operation between these Funds and 
Centnd Banks ; there is no topic more discussed and less clear 
in Amexican financial drdes than the ways and means by which 
the British and American Equalisation Funds can and should 
co-operate. The suspidon with which these rival funds are looked 
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Ofpm limdd bt duninated intlM>at deky by ofNffi daelaii^ as 
to tbdr ic^MCtive pdides. Bat as k»^ as {nice levels do not 
ad^it tbenoelveB to the present exdiang^e rates, and tariis are 
not adjusted, there seems to be no ground or hope for cmistnictive 
oo^peratiwi or staldisation, though these are absolutely neces- 
sary to build up a bettff and more permanent basis for world 
trai^. 

At this juncture we meet the most darmerous of Hr. RooMvelt's 
ditenmas which has the widest intema^ad significance. If his 
A<bninistration is heading ior an indi^riminate sponsoring of 
export trade and does not conclude agreements with tip leading 
commercial nations to co-ordinate world trade, we are Cced with 
a sequel of exchange and tariff wars which may easily culminate 
in a helium ommum contra omnes, in view of the actively dei,^vc 
altitude of Great Britain, of Japan's expansionist trade policy, 
and of the German attempt to increase foreign trade, even, if 
necessary, through a lowering of the standard of living. This 
would certainly not co# ribute to the improvement of the inter- 
national situati^ whi^ is already so much disturbed by a series 
of other facto4r\jrhe conflict between political considerations 
and economic imperativesAo gradually increasing in intensity ; 
while in the Unit^ Statesabroadly speaking, political considera- 
tions are subjected to economic imperatives, the contrary is the 
case in Europe. Neither internally nor externally can the rela- 
tions of nations improve unless these elements are harmoniously 
co-ordinated. It would be within the pledges of the New Deal 
for President Roosevelt to take effective steps in this direction. 
He can (k> it, but there is not much time to lose. 


KAlmAn de Buday. 
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EAST AFJ^CAN KALEIDOSCOPE 

Autol^tic traffic Ughts have been inttalled in 2^iiiibar . — East Afrism, 
January Wt 1934' 

The East African kaleidoscope has been turning for some time. 

coloured fragments get tc^ether, form patterns and 
then break apart. It has now been realised that this eaniflt 
continue indefinitely. The decision of the Carnegie Corporation 
to finance a broad and wide angle su|rey of BritMi Eastern 
Africa under Sir Malcolm Hailey, to adlke t^ British Govern- 
ment as to the best and most urgent Tuies«| investigation, 
covering the whole held of Afri^n devAipment — political, 
economic, social, scientific, and, oPcourse, all aspects of the 
contact of white and black — ^is the bi||:est step yet taken towards 
the scientific study of our responsibilities. The survey naturally 
will not attempt to solve problems or decide on policies : it Is 
realised that that is an impossibly big propositimi, but it will 
strvt as a guidance for such solution, and for policies to be framed 
over the next few decades. There has been for some time past 
an undercurrent of movement in these territories that is obviously 
going to have far-reaching effects. Viewed dispassionately, it is 
not much to say that thk may result in Africa producing an 
autochthonous civilisation, hitherto retarded by varioiis causes 
but now ripening at an unpreoideiiled rate, which will prove a 
notable coiitribution to world civiisattons. 

These are big words, and at present they arc not a proirfhecy. 
lliey are, however, a l^^tiiiiate hope — and something more. 
They form a gpal that is well worth striving for, because the 
altmiative means a terrible future for Africa, whkh might make 
future genemtiom regret that we ever opened up the continent ; 
but the hope, now visible, of success is a great inspiration to the 
men and women who are working for that end — to give proof that 
we Iwve entered and oc€Ui|ued Africa for Africa’s good — and that 
in^iration will be Iminetisely strengthened by the momentous 
step that has |u#t been decided upon, for the spadework that has 
hitherto been d«^« has lacked direction and cohesion. It is to 
the reasons for this hope, and to give an outline of sonm 
®«p»cta of the coming survey, that these words are written. It is 

5^*5 
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obviously impossible within the limits of an article to attempt to 
cope with more than one group of aspects, but it is one on which 
there has been a great deal of hard thinking lately. I choose 
what may be called the native-political aspect, leaving untouched 
the native-economic and the whole field of white development. 

The statements made by Dr. H. L, Gordon about the investi- 
gations carried out by himself and Dr. F. W. Vint on the brain 
of some Kenya natives have had read ijpto them by some people 
implications that the size and shape of^e Bantu brain precludes 
development, except in a small minolity of individual cases. 
That is not what I understood Dr. Gordon to say. \^at he did 
emphasise was that before we continued to try to elevate the 
African, and to assist his evolution, we need to study his brain, 
together with other factors. He pleaded for co-operative feyesti- 
^tion with biologists, physiologists, psychologists and others, and 
he premised that the African brain differs from ours. Some 
reasons for Bantu backwardness may be due to nature and some 
to nurture — thatas, srlte may be hereditary and some environ- 
mental ; but ^ Jar mir efforts at developing the African have 
been concent* on improving environment. Dr. Gordon 
warns us that this alone may not suffice. There may be some- 
thing that, even if we elj^inate certain environmental defects, 
may prevent the African from attaining European standards of 
proficiency and enlightenment, but these factors will not neces- 
sarily prevent him reaching a high standard of his own. It is 
precisely in such cases, the deciding whether or no such co- 
operative scientific investigation is needed, that Sir Malcolm 
Hailey’s survey will supply the want. He will be an arbiter to 
whom Government will pay heed. 

Sir Charles Sherrington, writing with no reference to this 
African problem, has affirmed that it is the outside world which 
sets the activity of the brain in motion, and I propose to take that 
as my jumping-off point. For untold ages most of Africa has 
been comparatively free from permanent outside influences. 
Waves of migration have swept through and across the continent, 
but only to be absorbed. Other outside influences, such as Egypt, 
Phcenicia, the unknown builders of Zimbabwe, have made no 
permanent impression, nor did the inroads of Arabs and Portu^ 
guese. When we first came into the central part of the con- 
tinent it is my belief that the native definitely thought that we 
too would but ripple the surface and then depart again as those 
others did. Two or three generations have passed since then, and 
our white occupation does but get more firmly implanted. Pioneers 
have been succeeded by Governments, missions, planters, and more 
recently by mines. Caravans have given way to wagon roaifa, 
and they in turn have been superseded by trains and motor cam# 
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with airways as an aujdliary. The natives have even seen yinmg 
white Ehodesians and Kenyans born, grow up and have children 
amonpt them. They see that the present incursion is not pass^ 
ing, as its forerunners did : it is taking root. They are, more- 
over, growing accustomed to it, for there is practically none who 
can remember the pre-white days, and they would, mostly, not 
be without us now if they could. There is so much that they want 
to learn from us. Thusv the outside world has set the activity of 
the brain in motion ; am the outside world at last is alive to the 
fact, and to something M what it connotes. 

We J[|| not ready for this movement that is taking place, but 
we are means as unready as some may think. The evolution 
of our governance has not kept pace with native thought -develop- 
menj|^>ut there has been marked evolution in it all the same. 
From the rough-and-ready patriarchal methods of early adminfS' 
tration a big gap separates us. There is a system, or rather 
several systems, based upon ideas — ratte jumbled as yet and 
still groping, but finding shape. Effortswve ^eady been made 
spasmodically to get at basic facts. Census repA^ are tabulating 
the human element, anthropologists and bidloPIts are digging 
up facts and working at theories. lAucational experiments are 
being made. Non-govemmental boAs are likewise developing ; 
the missionary society of to-day is almost unrecognisable com- 
pared with what it was fifty or even twenty years ago. One such 
society (the Church Missionary Society) even claims that, in the 
literal sense, it is no longer missionary : it has passed that stage, 
and now calls itself the Native Anglican Church, There is, too, 
among missionaries a recognition of the imperative need for 
anthropological study, and a growing sense — vide the recent 
remarkabie conference at Dodmm,—oi the need for unification of 
Christian effort . 

The anthropologist himself has, luckily, also not stood still. 
He no longer merely studies interesting primitive survivals, but 
has purposeful ideas, which are aU leading us towards acquirii^ 
knowte^e of the nature of these races. There are as many 
anthropologists now working on the evolution of native types 
— ' the anthropoh^ of fJte changing native/ as Professor 
llalinowski calls it - and on the result of the impact of the outside 
wcH^Jd as tbeie are investigatiiJ^ the old fabric. Not that the old 
fabric is to be neglected : it needs to be studied while yet we 
may, so m to get a true of the impact ; but it is recognised 
that it is passing and will soon mdy have a relative interest and 
value. Economic questions, including labour control and migra- 
tion, the disruptive force of civilisation, and the more recent 
oonstroctive eifect, are being closely watcbecHin many parts of 
the cmituMt, but rather unsystematically. It is only necessary 
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to ivieiitioii such vmxkA m lla|or Ordt Brnivne^ Tk$ dfiicm 
Labourer and Mr. Merie Davis's Modem Imimhy omd Ae dfimm, 
both publi^ed in 1933, to show that Europe is alive to this mstny- 
sided problem ; and when I say Europe I indude the great o&hoot 
America, for much that is being done owes its very ealstetice to 
the benefactions of the Carnegie Corporation, the Rodkefeitef 
Institution, and the Phelps-Stokes Fund. Wcu*king on diHerent 
lines, and not unduly overlapping, we hwe also the International 
Missionary Council, the Intematioim Institute of African 
Languages and Cultures, and older \odies like the African 
Society and the Royal Anthropological Institute, wMdi last is 
welcoming this coming summer an International Comcrencc to 
London when an African section will be prominent. Much work 
of a technical nature is also being done at a score of centrlfe: 

Reference must be made to another important factor in all 
this which has not always had the attention which it deserves. 
I have already refen^ to the fact that a new generation of 
Africans has arism, CFvorced from the old African by centuries 
that have pasap a uecade or two. We need, and, to a certain 
extent, are gcTOTi|, an ecj^ally new white man to shoulder the 
responsibility of guidance,^ The old and rapidly passing genera- 
tion of pioneer administrs^rs, settlers, missionaries, miners, did 
its work well, not merely according to its lights, but adequately 
in most cases to the circumstances. This type of man, or a copy 
of him, will not do for young Africa. The new man should inherit 
the general idea of service and the love of Africa that distin- 
guished his predecessor, but be needs much more. The big 
mining companies pre-eminently, the missionary societies in a 
marked degree, and some branches of government, arc grasping 
this, but not all the last named, and as yet comparatively few of 
the settler community. For this last section much depends <m 
the education given locally to the rising generation : this- 
including the ethics of race relationship — is of supreme import- 
ance, and more may hang on this than on anything else. We 
cannot start afresh with each new generation. Infiltration from 
outside will be necessary, but with the young African of European 
descent will rest a heavy responsibility ; he will be a power for 
great good or evil. 

Then the next point . We have reached the stage at Vdiicli 
we must cut out our old ideas of ' child races/ The A&ioisi is 
no fool, and is no longer an infant. Whatever his brain capadity; 
whatever his present, and possibly permanent, limitations by 
our standards, he is, on his own lines, a man of coiiiidarable 
shrewdness, and, though his logic is not ours and be has no 
grasp of our ideas of thoroughness, punctuality, conciseness, be 
achieves a good deal in bis own way. llie native path is a woiidiHr<^ 
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fuUy winding one, unlike oiir straight roads* on which the native 
even sn|NKrim{K)ses his own wriggling track, but his path also 
reaches its destiBation, 

So let US acxept the fact that the African is growing op and 
has hm own standards, and treat him henceforth as a man. We 
must cease to legMate for him as a child, and to dictate to him 
as a child. We most also cease to shirk legislation just because 
the child will not like it ai^d may cause trouble. Tutelage has 
not ended, but it has ghwn into a partnership, and the young 
paitnar is getting ready % understand the duties of such a posi- 
tion. tending to demand things, to claim rights, and is 

quite oldTOOugh to be made to realise that privileges and rights 
carry with them duties and responsibilities. We lag behind in 
this p||r, but it is a line that we need to pursue, and it will meet 
with a ready response. As I said earlier, we have moved fpg 
from the pioneer patriarchal administration, but for all that we 
have not kept pace with the evolution of the African himself. 
We need to understand him better, to hcFfciim m his aspirations, 
but also to make him pay for their real^ti<mby genuine co- 
operation, no longer to give him things as %^^bity or as an 
expedient. Properly handled, I haJfe little fear that he will 
respond to this, and this in itself will prove a big, and indeed 
an essential, factor in his mental devempment. 

This brings us to the dominant problem of selecting the lines 
of advance. In Eastern Africa, with the exception of the king- 
doms of Buganda, in Uganda and Barotscland, in Northern 
Rhodesia, we started with direct rude, or autocratic white control. 
District officers, with natives uiukr them as paid State employees, 
had absolute charge in most cases : they collected taxes, issued 
orders, administered justioi law), and were responsible for 
seeing that the peace was kept. Although purely autocratic, 
this rule was wonderfully effective in the times in which it was 
first imposed. I have choien the epithet * wonderful * delibe- 
rately bemuse io many of the |tnin^ men to whom this work was 
entrusted had hardly emeifed f rom the schoolroom and had had 
no or timiiiing, am, when they reached Africa, was 

tfam aayosie thaw to supply the necessary tuition. These 
yoimg am became in Iheti early twenties the ancestors of the 
Aiffcan Ovil Servke. Tliere is a book, long since out of print, 
by liomd Portman, which gives a splendid 
Ihoae early days* Ee-tending it to-day shows how far 
we have moved in thirty years, and it is good to be reminded of 
this recent but half-forfotten past. 

It soon became obvious, however, that this form of govern- 
ment could not continue. Adanmistration bicame more com- 
plex ; |mtcui|y wmit obvio^ to keep Sich a detailed 
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oontrol iotelf In the hands of the nvhile iiioe« biit« 1$ tliiiigs 
developed, the cost ivoiild prove prohifaitive. Aoross the eoatl-^ 
nent, on the West Coast---or, rather, in its hintwlinid^iord 
Lngard (as he now is) had evolved a sptem now known as In- 
direct Rule. It has been well said that he intro<iuced this into 
the Northern Nigerian emirates because there was no altfsmative 
in such populous and highly developed States. In any case, it 
worked very well, although now mcdihcations are proving 
necessary. West Africa is outside iheicope of this article, but 
I would call attention to this evolutiom of indirect rule on that 
side of the continent because it has a direct bearinpjon what 
follows. The present evolution shows that the Lugard ^odel was 
a means to an end and did not represent hnaiity. 

The Colonial Office moves its upper grades from one of 
its vast dominions to another : sometimes bewilderingly so, and 
such transfers seem to go in waves. There came a time when there 
was a steady flow of officers, Lugard men, from the west to the 
east of Africa, these Sir Donald Cameron’s appoint- 

ment to Tangan^a |eiTitory stands pre-eminent. In his new 
command he a complete edition of indirect rule into a 

land which had had, of historical necessity, one of the most 
pronounced forms of direcfy^ule in Africa, I had the gcxxi fortune 
of being able to study German administration in that country 
in pre-war days, and had the privilege of discussing it freely 
with those in charge. (Parenthetically, I first came into direct 
touch with it in 1901, visited it again in 1905, and made the 
study referred to while leisurely traversing it in 1910 ) Herr 
Demburg, it is true, did much in 1909 to reduce the purely 
military rule, but he did not tamper with the principle of direct 
government control — he merely started to transfer that into the 
hands of the civil authorities. Tribal chiefs, or sultans, were 
deposed whenever possible and government puppets put in thdr 
place, while the wait, or State headman, a paid employee of the 
Colonial admii>i$tration, was the man in actual control . The 
result was a far more complete disruption of tribal rule tlvan in 
any of the bordering British territories. Followed the wetter of 
war and ensuing chaos, on which British admititstration had to 
start with . a very scratch team. It was on this foundation, and 
largely with this team, that Sir Donald Cameron introdta:ed 
indirect rule on the West African model. and--desp#te selbacte 
and modifleations — it has on the whole proved fairly satiifactofy, 
and seems now to embody the elements of steady goverttiuffiiil. 
It stood the strain of the great depression remarkably well, as no 
system inherently bad could have done. 

It is very important to note that all the adjacent British 
territories have, in some degree or other, followed suit. Uganda 
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has its own forms of indirect mle. The Kabaka of Bnganda has 
for long bad an dalxirate constitnticm ; the Muk^a of Bnnyoro 
now has too. Kensra has an intricate system of native connctls. 
A modified copy of the Tanganyika model was introduced into 
Northern Rhodesia by the late Sit James Crawford Maxweti, and 
Nyasaland has recently adopted smncthmg similar. The principle 
seems, then, to have been nniver^Hy accepted. Into this atmo- 
sphere of nnanimons glf-satisfaction Captain R. S. Rattray 
dropped a bomb at th«ast meeting of the British Association. 
Sir Donald Cameron, mm back in Nigeria, did likewise in his 
speech ALthe Legislative Council at Lagos in March 1933, and 
now FrotSsor W, M. Macmillan )oins forces with them. Two of 
these at least cast grave doubts on tlie basic soundness of the 
ideajm indirect rule, and Captain Rattray sums up his idea as 
follows : ^ 

It seems certain that the system will veiy soon have to withstand 
onslaughts both from within and from with^t. tte assault from the 
inside will come from the masses of the peoplAhemft^'cs. who are likely 
to l>ecome estranged owing to the undoubted t^den^m^ indirect rule, as 
now applie^l to build up centraiised African autocrttcM^disregarding the 
b^tses of former African constitutions and^tates. which were essentially 
decentralised and democratic. The from the outside will be 

delivered by that ever-growing educated Af^can clement who feel aggrieved 
lit^cause they sometimes appear to be excluded by a system where Western 
civilisation and Western lines of progress seem at a discount. ... By 
the majority of educattsd Africans indirect rule is regarded as a veiled 
attempt at ’ keeping the Africans in their place/ Yet without their co- 
ofjeration the whole structure of indirect rule must surely crumble. 

Professor Macmillan contends that educated Africans look 
upon indirect rule as a means of putting them back and keeping 
them under chiefs and tribal conditions from which they are 
beginning painfully to escape, and he, too, holds that we can by 
m means build up a new Africa without the help of these men. 
Sir Richmofid Palmer, answering Captain Rattray, makes the 
point that 

the whole pmlilem really i» canearaad with teconciling the old, and the new 
In building a bridge tO' tlm ex:tftii€ie« of changing €ondition,s and 
customs. 

1 think one dm go further, lor. m Mr. Merle Davis pointed out 
in a psirabte. it is not <mly a question of building a bridge, but 
of amstsnlly a brtd^ wh^i we have already built, 

while permittiiig the traffic to move over it during alterations. 
It cam be dime. I saw the late Colonel Arnold, working for the 
Rhodesian Railways, raise the quaiter-mile-long Kafue Bridge, 
plus all the apfUoeches, 5 feet, without dislocating the traffic. 
beyoi«l the fact that the trains crossed each nig^lit, "vhile he worked 
in^ by inch rairing the bridge in the daytime. 
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I do mt set. tbmiore, tbat om med be pesstimstic. IiKlifoct 
rule* ts originally mmidved, h only the irst levd of oor bridge. 
It WES« I think, Professc»r Julian Huxley who said recently that 
in Africa we have to build up practkaJUy eretytlmg from the 
fbundattona, but that does not imf^y that we need always get 
down to foundations again and build new bridges. Hitherto 
there appear to have been two schools, that in favour of auto- 
cratic rule by bolstmd chiefs and reconstituted tribal coundJs, 
and that which favours the democratic rale of natives who have 
' definitely chosen the ballot-box and Eltopean wa>^ of thought 
and custom ' (Captain Rattray’s words). There is, i|(^ever, a 
third possibility, and it seems to me, granted one necessary 
factor, a perfectly feasible one — namely, the rule of the aristocracy 
(in its original sense) which can be built on to the olcr^nbal 
cGUncO, and yet admit into such councils plebeian educated 
natives who have demonstrated their worth ; and I believe our 
present bridge will be^found suitable for such superstructure 
provided our edulitioifldeas are sound. A real aristocracy such 
as I have in pnved successful in other emerging com- 
munities well to history. 

Education is, of course,' the necessary qualification. Briefly, 
the history of education iiJhEastem Africa is this. The missions 
started evangelising, added elementary education, so that con- 
verts could read the gospels, and gradually extended it until it 
grew into something considerable, though localised and alvrays 
secondary to conversion. Then the State stepped in, gave grants 
to approved schools, imposing standards, inspections, and some 
control ; after which it started supplementary government 
schools, and provided institutions for higher education, notably 
Makerere College, in Uganda, whither go the best pupib from the 
different Church schools in Uganda and also from outside it. 
Education is still in its beginnings. The masses are largely 
untouched ; pupils come from, and may return to, uneducated 
primitive homes ; women lag behind men — all of which are 
factors that act as drags on the slow growth of education. There 
are all sorts of other problems in this connexion. Some are being 
solved : for instance, at Makerere there is now no undue pre* 
dominance of embryo clerks, the medical, veterinary and agri- 
cultural rides are well patronised, and that is to the good ; but 
the general leavening must be speeded up, because at present the 
educated or ennerging African is, as Professor Macmillan rightly 
stresses, * a very lonely man.’ That carries with it a dang^oiis 
tendency towards political discontent. 

This brings us to another vital factor in education — ^religion. 
Indigenous native religion is mentially conservative, retarding, 
and restricting, but it is a living part of the native’s life and per* 
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va<k 5 it . uitleas complete, tmids to be scHnethiiif 

otitside the mtive's life ; and unfortunately many of the Buropean 
officios, teachers in State institutions, and lay unoffidals gene* 
rally, however high their social standards, are in many ways 
pagans. Missionary teachers should be genuine educationists» 
but, equaMy, lay teachers should be out-and-out Christlani. 
These are those whom the educated native tends to take as his 
models, and there is cons|Quently a danger that, weaned from the 
salutary if limited cheekPof his old tribal religion, the educated 
native id^ face the changing complicated world with no adequate 
moral ch« unless he be a xoo per cent. Christian. As Dr. J. H. 
Oldliam has put it, * If through the absence of any positive 
teaclugg the attitude acquired is a self-regarding individualism, 
the ^ 0^1 consequences must be disastrous.* This danger is being 
emphasised by the fact that Bifakarere is undenominational and, 
while not irreligious, is lacking in a real relimous background. 
The pupils come to it keen Christians frA thw Church schools 
(Catholic and Protestant), but though thero^indains attached, 
these are non-resident and not on the staff, ^!9lhe corporate 
life of the college takes precedence'lhf the old royalties. The 
idea is comprehensible, but there is ||ave danger that this cor- 
porate ideal may be too dearly purchased. * Right of entry/ as 
it is called, is comparatively ineffectual, for it may be uni^ted 
to school life, and to life in the larger world on leaving. The 
pupils, it should be added, are at the college from the age of 
sixteen to twenty or twenty-two. The old religions must inevit- 
ably pass, as will the tribal ideas of which they form a part ; but 
will these young Africans, by and with whom the new African 
structure must be erected, be able to fulil their part if they have 
no deep-seated and enduring religion to take their place ? Will 
the ' dear old school ' idea suffice for these Bantu and Nilotic 
races? If we are to admit aristocrats to govemance» and the 
alternative is political unrest, they must not be mttdy cleverly 
taught, bramy individuals, but men |and women) of h%h ideals. 
It is the best who m^usi build New Africau 

These are fascinariiif probteitii that will call for still more 
aristoemtS' is, foe the best that our race can give (and 
other races too, tor they are intamationii problems). The 
Survey of Sir Midiixtei should prove a big step 

forward towards mt mastery of thw, and I hope I have made it 
clear that if the kideMoscope is to be so directed that it takes 
djape as a fine mosaic it It none too soon for such a survey to be 
undertaken, Pridtoiiiary experimaats have been made, but the 
time has come when we can no longer rely onihaphaaard essays 
tnouMed by cmiSicting views— when some master mind is called 
for to survey the whole field dispassionately and set the couxie. 
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The master of the ship may steer, aad raoit he la aole dtarge in 
storm and tempest, the coarse is set before he esafaiiis. Sir 
Malcolm Hailey has been cb(»en to help tu set thi^^ tmm. No 
mme and no less. It is to be h(^, also, that thu sorvey wii] 
inquire the youth of Britain. The Prince of Wales, addressing 
the African Society recently, said that the glamour oi the pioneer 
da)^ has passed, but that there is a £^ter ^amoor aheiuf in the 
solution of African fo'oblems. It ifogk be added that the old 
Imperialism has al^ passed, and leales young England cold 
to^y ; but it, too, has a successor, oidy, so far, the fop of this 
has only thrilled the few. Yet there is work fw mafe/ more in 
far more spheres under this new post-imperialism than there 
ever was in the old days. Those who have the urge out 
into the world and 'do' something, and not merely to *be' 
something, will find all the opportunities they need in Africa, 
and it looks as if this survey would marshal those opportunities 
so that all can stj^ly ttfpn for thenwelves. Africa had a wonderful 
roll of great rnejj^n tlL latter part of the nineteenth century and 
the early ye(|^ gf this ; in the remaining iwo-thirds of the 
twentieth cewury it mlMLieed a still bigger roll, Personally, 
much as I loved those happy patriarchal days of thirty years ago, 
I envy those who will take the reins during the next thirty 
years. 

Frank Melund. 


Postscript.— Since this was written two other notable con- 
tributions to this subject have been published besides those 
mentioned on page 528 : Ur. L. P. Mair's An African People in 
ihe Twentieth Century, and Professor Westermann's The African 
To^ay. 
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An eal|^uakc of considerable intensity shook the whole of Northern, 
Ontml and Eastern India on January 15th between 2- 15 and 2.30 p*m. — 
Reotee. 

My ^ef impressions are of Tragedy on a scale heretofore u% 
imagined, and in a manner imimagined — the earth itself going 
back on one ; of Courage — the dogged, not-to^-beaten courage 
of the English and the educated Indian : S[rhi«aust be put right 
at whatever cost ' ; the hopeless, subrnisSve, Jj^-like, patient, 
trusting courage of the masses of the illifera^Sfc agricultural 
population (both types of courage achieving the Uroic in indivi- 
dual instances) ; and of the silent, stf|>bom Fact, not to be gain- 
said, like a pulse throbbing : * We are up against it this time, and 
it will take the co-operation of the world to extricate us.* Per- 
haps this last reflection carries the most vital germ of hope. If 
the disKtster should unite a world heading for disruption in a 
hundred directions — which directions seem, thus refocussed, 
utterly trivial and unreal---fiiaybe we shall yet live to measure 
disaster by something truer than ' the world's coarse thumb and 
inger.* 

I travelled from point to point cm the ground — not in the air— 
and bad a chance of ' tasting the whole of it/ Slowly one 
tmvelted ; communications had fust been re-established, in parts, 
by road and rail. Bridges had in places disappeared entirely ; in 
places had stink, their suppoits swallowed up ; in others merely 
been tendered unsafe, to thid: one detrained on the hither side 
and Walked to entrain aciots the gap* At one spot the bridge 
was Irofcen, but the railway hues stiH held, spanning the air. 
Sometimes it wm a road twi^e over which horse or motor trans- 
Wi$ poarible — a bridge that arched and lowered its back 
alternately in pmiimm mmm. 

Mivers have changed their courses, and water has miraculously 
^ippetied in unwanted places, guahing upwards in muddy foun- 
alariiiig crevices, geysers emitting spouts of mud 
^d sand wfcwdi amolhwed houses, gardens. ffields-HSulphur to 
^be noMhils. ITio tvkieiice of eye-witnesses in the eartot da^ 
repoiti areai in Muaa&irpur 5 feet deep under this deposit. 
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fissures 50 feet long aitd wide : Atid # WAler from 

6 feet in dimneter, siiootiiig to Iieiglits viiryiiig frotn 5 to m feet 
into the air with loud bursting noises. The peo{>le tiuumelves, 
however, seemed more affected by the behaviour of the rivm 
than by the muddy geysers : maybe because the sacred Ganges 
was involved. More th^ one description was fpvm me of how the 
Ganges seemed to be sucked into the river bed — ^here steamers 
stranded, there wadm submerged, earth heaving up and 
leaving dry land ; and upon a second stock settling while Mother 
Ganga flowed back triumphant. ^ 

' /a* Maika Gangaji ki jm *— The Victmy^f Mother 

Ganges/ 

The manager of an estate riding towards the river ^ijpn an 
elephant to settle a boundary dispute was met by the ryofe and 
coolies running back to him, barely articulate : ' Dry land — no 
river ! * And cvcS as they looked they were thrown on their faces, 
and the water \^s again. * A Muf [devil] or a god/ they 
could not deddit^nrhic^. was at work. The remark of an English 
cleric was tpginative. ‘ So — that is the explanation of the 
Red Sea crosClng/ said hiJ He has not been allowed to forget 
that he spoke aloud, oppeftunity for chaff being rare these days. 
There were other people also who cried ‘ Victory * — the entire 
population of a gaol whose walls fell flat, releasing the convict 
inmates. Only one of these men returned kter to give himsell 
back to Justice. 

The vast maiian and polo ground at Musaffarpur was riven 
as with fork lightning, the fissures widening in places to several 
feet. It was not far from here that a man walking to his car saw 
the earth swallow it up before his eyes. Another was seated in 
his car when the earth op<mcd its mouth ; but the car stuck 
between the jaw bones, leaving the roof above ground. It was a 
sunlight roof and the man climbed out safely. (Is there not here 
a good advertisement for the makers ? * Sunlight Roofs and 
Earthquakes I J 

By the time that I got to Bihar the floods had subsided and 
fierce winds had blown away much of the sand ; tbme was onfy 
sticky, gleaming mud covering the earth in patches. The tali 
sugar-cane crops were standing, and the paddy crops, having btm 
already reaped, were sale ; but the rabi crop is eiidaiiferad, and* 
as regards the soil generally, the greatest * hazard * is to Iblute 
fertility. ITiat, indeed, is a peril the seriousness of vdikb cannot 
be minimised. Alluvial soil in the Tirhut districts is cmly tt 
inches deep over sand, and this fresh overlay of sand wffl mike it 
difficult to get the land back again into good cuttivati<m« It is 
not a question, as in Bengal after the usud floods, of soil imricbed 
by silt, of one missed crop but successive bump^ harvests ; the 
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de|Kml ^7 ^ mikeiy maleficant. Ami this rmmk a}>{dies 
to all mmm^i alike. 

Blit what shall be said of the dam^e to sugar as a trade ? 
Two hundred thousand acres are under sugar plantation in the 
area affected by the earthquake in Bihar. With the atter 
destruction of the factories and their machinery, half the mills 
are put out of action at a time when the canc is ready for pressing ; 
and mch day 's delay means deterioration from a drying crop, A 
Government estimate renters 150 lakh maunds of cane left idle 
on the hjmds of the cultiwtors. This means a loss to the growers, 
on the mqll hopeful calculation, of 30 lakhs of rupees (£225,000), 
and to the Indian carters (who carry the cane to the factory 
crushin|: mills) about to lakhs of rupees (£75,000), Govemment 
has to help the situation by arranging for factories in pro- 
vinces outside Bihar to take over some of the derelict cam? 
(though in some cases proposals, e.g., from Calcutta, fell through 
because of the difficulties of transport), ai^smal power mills and 
3500 bullock mills have been supplied to dw um the rest, as far 
as practicable. But here again the slowew the dr3nng 

sap, and the purifying of the gur when extracte#, ^Rte problems 
which needs must work out to a resurant loss. w 

It looks as if the planters, mainly iSigiish, are likely to be the 
main sufferers in Bihar — partly because the English sentiment of 
a British Government is accustomed to the cry ' Family hold 
back/ partly because of the pride of a community associated 
throughout the history of Bihar with reckless hospitality, which 
will not easily unstiffen into stating a case for assistance, and 
partly because the situation itself is so desperate, the same com- 
munity only just recovering from earlier bad hits. During the 
war the Bihar planters tried to revive indigenous indigo to replace 
the synthetic indigo which had disappeared off the market. The 
Bihar agrarian rioti of 1916 and a poltlical war cry killed this 
revival, The pknlers timnslated their hopes and machinery into 
sugar plantations, damaged by hoods just as success was achieved. 
And now comiw this final than ffoods and politics. 

PerhaiB the pianlers* k piurticfihirly a case for help from England. 
Bid not individiial towns * adopt ' individual areas in France 
during the posl-^war f>e!riod of reconstfwti^^ ? 

In towns the dettsuct^ of bulldiiigs is What chieffy impresses. 
Mongbyr wm just iWWs-*^ and mortar lying in rubbish 
heaps, a wall alandiiif here, a doorway there, Sitamarhi and 
Motiharl are equally devastated. In Muaaffarpur only one house 
was fiiia% Mt hgytmble^the Conunissioner’s. In Darbhanga 
iwts of the baaaar are «v^ as at Monghyr ; the hospital, the 
geol. the kw couiFli, the Maharajah's palaces, are all oushed down 
^ by a giant joker, tired of playing with his box of bricks. What 
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lit left itandii^ m significant : In cm mstanoe a tali lit aiiaft, 
cased in niasrniry witfi a singie steel rod potnitiig to a heaven of 
modem constitictioii— ’ Mark this when relntiMiiig, with ime eye 
on earthquakes/ which precaution is» of course, in the miiidi of 
everyone : * Earthquakes may become a baUt ! ' 

The Maharajah was in tents, but his t^porary palaces were 
aimost ready for occupation — ^walis of lath covered with mud, 
galvanised roofs coveied with thatch. This type of shelter serves 
king and peasant alike. The Maharaja/ says he will never rebuild 
palaces, only houses, when reconstrucnon is complete. He has, 
indeed, been badly hit. His palaces, not only at Durl^anga, but 
at Muzafiarpur and Pumea, utterly ruined. At Pamca the 
earthquake seemed to specialise in tremors : the tovm^wisted 
and contorted, roads squeezed out of shape, buildings^u ining 
%hen not reduced to dSris, floors pinched into domes, the 
angles of streets changed, the general eflect a crazy zig-iag 
At the Mahara ji h ofj^rbhanga's palace the earth had opened 
and let down #Wll,ps it were — a shutter. Wien the skylight 
windows w^pw^^Jaclrid the shutter stuck and the windows 
stayed leerinT Ajpin the — the eyes of the Evil Genius of 

Dest ruction. . 

' It was the second slBck which did the damage to life,’ said 
one to me. * People recovering from surprise rushe<l out into the 
open, to be caught in narrow streets by the second shock, whkli 
brought down upon them the buildings which the first shcKk had 
loosened.' The shocks had followed one another very st^eedily 
This was the cause of death in the streets of Monghyr. The 
collector's was the one house left standing ; and even dose on a 
month after the earthquake, and with relief hard at work all the 
time, some streets had only just been cleared. Women, chiefly 
purdahnashins (the sedud^), show the highest mortality. They 
could not bring themselves to rush out into an unve iled world, 
though walls were falling. None, of course, knew what was 
happening, or how, to act. When they ran it was instinct which 
diwe them out of doors. The poor trapped women and chUditsD 
and animals squeezed one's heart. Here was a panot winch had 
screeched itself hoarse till falling ddhris silenced it. It was found 
buried under dust in a cage which still bung securely from a 
transverse beam. Dogs, their backs broken, cowered over out^ 
stretched paws ; cats, tails erect, backs still arched in fear* dead 
stiff, caught wedged between bricks. Mothi»i--^tiieir babies 
claqied to their bfeasts, powerless to save, sonwtUKM^ 
children clinging to their sarees — were found pmm and Mfdtss, 
all of them dead, and smashed and broken. A baby was dug out 
of dibris alive, aiter forty hours, lying unhurt, crowing to itself* 
beside another baby, this one quite dead Had the mother thrust 
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batb out inlo tint flioet wiiile she ni^ed hmk to tosoie otbor 
children ? No one will ever be able to teE. 

One little pri of five wm r^oed after five da>rs' burial. She 
was breatiipf and m still alive, terribly damaged, fracttired mm 
and legs, and a head badly injmed, letting dtiat into woinids which 
caused tetanus. She was discovered by an end of her white 
cotton saree sticking out of a heap of rubbish. When I saw Im 
she was in the Eed Cross hospital, looking blissfully liappy. She 
was still bandaged and ii^plints, but she had been given her first 
English dpU, and she lay Im day ecstatic, smiling at it and making 
little noi||| and gurgles of joy. 

Such ^hts in the hospitals there were ail over the stncken 
area. V^omen, some quite old, with fractured thighs, sprained 
backjfftrms and legs in splints, crushed feet, heads and faces 
cut about — some recovering from pneumonia and other ills caused 
by the intense cold ; for this last was an added r^k. It had been a 
severe winter, and, even when they e$ca||d tlm falling masonry 
or tlie yawning earth, exposure did its wKt^ni people clad in 
nothing but single and thin cotton garmenls. **^Rii|gkses of bums 
were explained by the habits of the people wh^c&H afford fires. 
These had open stoves (sigm) in thelE houses, oftH beside their 
beds, and when the earth heaved tnly were thrown upon the 
signs, and tlie women’s sarees caught fire. Tlie worst agony was 
surely experienced by these poor souls. Even when unconsciousr 
ness supervened, rescue itself (reviving them) must have been 
torment. 

That fires did not break out generally was a mercy for which 
to give th>an.ks, as was realised from an isolat-ed, i^nstance at Jamal- 
pur among the dM^ts in, the' main baxaar,, Among the rescues at 
Jainalpui was t-hat ol a. child foumi alive witlun 3 yards of the 
bhue — after nearly five hours’ dipping. A purdoAnaskm, the wife 
of a weibtOHio aenU'iidar, was an. acute mm- of tetenus Just recover- 
ing a month after rescue.. Itiir.,bu$biimd had built her a hut. in .the 
hospital encaitipinu^ tliat she get the ciue of the stafi of 
doctors and muses. One g«)od renting from all this pain will 
be the of what medial relief can accomplisdx. That 

to me be hniilafe for this* 

TiJi the wwe work begun on 

Jann^ rfi cotiaiiled In di§g|i^ patients among the ddbris, 
tmting them on the m cairpng tliem to cleiu-ing stations* 
the awful aeparalitm of the dead from the living ; wor^ of all, 
with the boieft when leatomd consciousness broi^ht 
In all these directions the voluixteers of the varioqf 
tehaf are reported to have fi|lfilled themselves 

noWf* 4ii amaaing thing was that none of the er Aergency cases 
though doctors badto operate without ^erijised 
v<Muacv«..Ho.etf w 
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instnutients omt in the opm» btuMiiigs still iaJiiig tronii^ tbem, 
dust 

1^* Many acts of heroism will for ever be unrecoitled (indeed* the 
canying on of routine duty at the moment was in itself heroic). 
Those of which I beard included every race and rank in life. Here 
was a simple illiterate woman, the wife of a straw-pkiter. still 
being treated for a broken back and fractures in arms and legs. 
She had six children — the eldest eight , the youngest a few weeks 
old. She had collected and pushed o|t the older children and 
returned to get her baby — ^just too late ; the second shof *c caught 
her on the threshold of her little brick-and*plastcr She 

arched her back as she fell to take the weight of the debris and 
avoid crushing the baby. It was extricated unhuit ; sh^herself 
yas found broken to pieces. 

An Indian woman teacher had a class of infants round her 
when the first sh4:k came. * Stand, quick march/ said she quite 
calmly^ — * out of^oora! ; and they were saved. No panic -they 
hardly knew tl^.an^hing had happened. Her heroism lay in 
the fact thatJB^ old mother, who was on a visit to her, was in her 
quarters on W,! tftrd stor|’", and she had to make her decision in 
the fraction ef a second bafween her and her chiidren. When the 
last child was safely outsicie, the third storey was swaying and the 
staircase impossible. But a servant, equally courageous, had 
already sped upstairs and rescued the old woman. 

A patient was on the table in the theatre of a women's hospital, 
being operated upon. Everyone rushed out w'hen the shcKk came, 
but the Anglo-Indian nurse stayed quietly beside her casi* Anothci 
nurse, an English woman, remembered, when she was out of doors, 
a single pjatient in the upf>er storey of a nursing home, who could 
not move, and ran back to her. Another woman returned to a 
falling house to save her dog, and did save it, but was caught 
herself by crumbling masonry. The tales of servants (it was the 
hour of the afternoon siesta in English houses) who went straight 
to the rescue of their employers are many. One. of an old sewing- 
man sitting on a ground-floor verandah, is particularly imthetk. 
He ran round to the bedrooms, the other aide of tike house, to 
rouse and rescue his master and mistress and thek imail boy. 
careless of what might happen to himself, although safety for him 
lay only in one step into garden. The family had already, 
however, been alarmed, and were safely encamped mi a rocking 
kwn. It is good to be able to tell that the old man also escaped 

The patience^ the trust and gratitude, of the people I saw in 
hospital was very touching. They had lost eveiythinf--“iiiany 
were in agony ; but they seemed to accept life moment by moment 
in a kind of dumb converse with— what was it ? Fate ? or God ? 
or the Inevitable 7 Only the earth's tranms could fouse tiMad* 
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later fdiodes mm» aonie patkuts had bean aiov^d to the 
grotind door of a hospital which was st ill standing ; delate aims 
and legs in s|dints, t^y crawled out into the open and refused to 
go back. Ei^here be^dden patients had managed to get down- 
stairs in thek panic. What a shock can do, even in cases of real 
iliness, is matter for the psychologist. An English woman patient 
with a high temperature, not expected to live, got out of bed and 
managed to be conveyed home, whence she returned to hospital 
ten days later, with a rewced temperature, to ccnnplete her cure ! 

I hawe suggested th^ one happy result of a common anxiety 
was ourlponderful oneness in this time of stress. Calamity can 
bind even faster than joy. But to this there was one exception. 
The Congress came into line about Janxiary 24 with offers of help. 
Andrae propaganda which it immediately set afloat charged 
Govenunent with inaction, and claimed that nothing was done 
till the (>>ngress took the situation in hand. iThis was not the 
casev. The hrst shock was felt at about pin. on January 15. 
Communications were out of action — raulw^l telephone. And 
news was with diffictilty carried to GovemrnSK|'^^ Bihar head- 
quarters at Patna — from some area^n the of the 15th, 

from others on the i6th and 17th. on the the Govern- 

ment had already arranged for two alroplanes ^ to be sent from 
Calcutta to fly over the worst areas in Tirhut and make report. 
Report was made on the night of the 16th. 

By the 16th, Red Cross units were already at work at Monghyr, 
Bhagalpur, aiid Patna, extricating the victims, attending to them. 
Hospital tents, fully equipped and officered by medical units sent 
from various fmrts of India, were erected in an amazingly short 
time and, till comriiunkations by road were established, distri- 
bution of neccMtiet -and, comforts wre made by aeroplane. As 
agents of the (iovenijrmmt the- pcdice wero almost the fi:rst to 
m.at:,erialise for reikf and rescue work (on tire evening of the 15th 
at Mon^yr), pmventing looting, salving human beings and goods, 
taking charge of transp^. The mihiary were almost as soon on 
. the «ene (the East ‘yorkrihir^e Regiimmt was at Muzaffarpur on 
the evening of the I5lh|> helpfeug in relief work, providing, through 
the General Eastern Chminand under orders of the Commander- 
in-Chiiif, huta-arkl. tenta.-, with sif^rs and miners, to demolish 
dangerous which could have been done by no other 

body of men. 

The Viceroy’s Rdlief Fund was started on January 19, and met 

* On® imickriniM remnlt of tUt- .-ftigbt erf th»m. ovei- in 

Kortb l^lnur mm the Inow nl the women, mho haiS never «een the like. They 
cowejre4 fri|ht wm thJ® iKsme new denger iittack1||g them overhea.d to add 
to the nmlerloot ? l>e»ion)& of the air. now that demons of the earth, 

had deal ihetr ww»t ) The pUots, seeing their state as tht/ ran wildly to find 
shetWr^ When adielWr wwi none.., owne down 'to reessare them.. 
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with an immediate resfieiise, not aiaUf M India, iMt 
Hie Red Cross and St John Ambnltnoe, with odier pnndjr Indian 
sndeties like that of the Marwari Asiocialiofi. were protidini 
Memkets, stom. and medical comforts, as as tmits cmnf^e 
with doctors ; and oilers of vrmk had been accephad from the 
Salvation Army, the Calcutta Medical Association, the Clinrch 
Missionary Society and Church of England Zenana Mission, Boy 
Scouts, and many other bodies. Ih Monghyr alone thirteen 
societies were helping in relief work n|tler the direction of the 
collector, rescning and treating the wounded, clearing dibris 
—what not 1 4 ^ 

At Muzaffarpur, by the x6th, troops had taken over the 
Treasury guard and relieved the police of night duty on tl^ gaois 

walls of which had collapsed (and that v^as a fresh complica- 
tion everywhere — the guarding of prisoners, set free in this way) 
In all tovms patrck were in request to help in rescue work, make 
bodyguards for tVt dejr- (a terrible problem till disposed of) , and 
prevent looting^ >n tfje 17th, Major Mitra was in charge of the 
public healtl^J'^/ie tdkn ; by the 18th, twelve relief centres and 
four sanitatix^/cefltres opened, tanks being disinfected for 
the supply ofmrinkmg watw distributed by lorries> and arrange- 
ments were made (sweepers under municipal jamadars) to clean 
the thirty-five places at which refugees were encamped. By the 
17th, also, Messrs. Tata's had made their generous offer of building 
material and men to help put up shelters. And all the time com- 
munications were gradually being restored, and local surveys were 
appraising the damage done and reporting specific news to divi- 
sional headquarters. Government officers were naturally in 
control of all departments of w^ork throughout the damaged zone 
(for co-ordination was important), and it is impossible to convey 
to those who have not had the privilege of being on the spot the 
strain put upon these men, and the efficiency and good cheer with 
which they worked. In some cases they were officers of experi- 
ence ; in two subdivisions, where the shock was perhaps most 
intense, areas for the time being completely isolated were respec- 
tively in the sole control of two junior officers of about two years' 
service. 

Now, all the activities enumerated above were iu operation 
on January 24, when Jawahankl Nehru, released friwi piiicm, 
came gallantly to visit devastated Bihar, and offered tlife hdip li 
the Congress, starting a relief fund distinct from the VIeeroy's 
which would be administered by a Congress nominee. Govern- 
ment accepted that offer ; but fair-minded persons among the 
public were not prepared for the immediate charge made in Con- 
gress propaganda — ^that nothing had been done for the relief of 
earthquake victims till the Congress came on the icaie. faota 
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deny was resented partly because it famke in uu 

tbc peac« (tend unity of the general c<H9peimti^^^ The only #i»ig 
that can be 3»id in ciitictam of the Goventmait is that it hi^ not 
yet learnt to take a leaf out of the Congress hook and trumpet 
abroad its g€»od works, A survey of the damage in Bter and a 
restrained statement of the steps taken hy the Government for 
relief was made by Sir H. Haig m the Assembly in an admirable 
speech, but not till Jaimafy ^4, And no preliminary inspired 
propaganda had appare«iy been done. No big headlines and 
telling phpses such as would have adorned newspapers in America 
helped ta|jpform and quiet apprehension. 

I'he Government in India, as in England, seems not to realise 
that jn^iiamentarv' speeches are not read by the ordinary citizen. 
In Moia conditions arc worsened by the fact that the majority 
cannot read Viewed from the political angle, maybe one canno* 
in these drcumstances, blame the Congress for Aizingopportunity 
b}' the forelock. The pity is that anyon|^ot^ have sought to 
make fxtlitkal capital out of even the eailpcmjjfc. And this was 
eventually realised by the better-advised. SoWy^^*y||pP.tmospbere 
has improved, and individual Congrefj|pen, thAik™o the trouble 
taken by individual Government dMrict officer^n informing 
ignoiance or malice, have generously acknowledged their mis- 
take But it is necessary to rap the * need for propaganda ' nail 
on the head continuously, to break this habit of waiting, in times 
of stress, for announcements in the Assembly. People qualified 
to deal with new s should be working out with Government officers 
definite schemes of declaration and quick circulation from the first 
moment of a crisis. 

In one district I found that a collector had done excellent 
work in this direction A printing press being among the salvaged 
buildings, he set it going immediately for the printing of bulletins 
in the vernacular and in Engiish, giving correct information as to 
the earthquake ; allaying panic ; adveitising rescues to quiet 
anxiety and give information to relations at a distance : issuing 
orders about relief work, distributiitgcmtrcs, and shelters ; orders 
also against profiteering and looting ; staying the rumours current 
in the bazaar about impending shoekSi and so forth. The good 
this did WM out of all proportto to the trouble taken, and to the 
mddeiital ' trumpeting of good works/ which is apparently, the 
dhfonic feat of the hjde^^outid EnglMi official. 

In his summary of the Miihquake and w^hat it involved the 
Hon. Baba Nirsa Narayan Sir^a {m default of the Hon. Mr. 
Whitty, Chief Secielary, who was injured in an aeroplane acd- 
^nt uWae vidting the atifcken districts of Nor|h Bihar), speaking 
in the Bihar Council at the end of Fehruary, pits ^he estimate of 
Aiatlii repofted to February ao at 7057. DiSms not being all 
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ckiiml* this figure cauuat be tnJceti as final, nhile ibe tale of 
tboae victims whom, in the early days, thek relations cresnaled or 
threw into the Ganges will never be numbered. Moreover, the 
earthquake happened at a time when Hindu and Ifoskm hoidiQm 
had brought a large infiuex of villagers into the towns. Possibiy 
it w^ill not be till the next census is taken that the loss ol life wiU 
really be gauged. 

To ascertain the damage done in material ways various survej^ 
are already in hand : for this no figure||Ould be given in Council 
beyond the certainty that it would run to crores. But jihe area 
afiected was divided by the hon. member into : 

(1) Damage to Government property ; 

(2) Damage to the property of local bodies ; 

^ (3) Damage to railway property ; and ’* 

(4) Damage to private property — i,e., to houses, land and 
cultivfeion. 

(1) Damage property concerns chiefly public 

buildings sudy^J^urts, gaols, hospitals, schfx>ls, official residences, 
GovernmenW^,;^‘cao generally, and embankments. The Dhaka 
and the Teuntanals in Ch^paran (North Bhar) and the Gandak 
EmbankmeniS, for mstaifce, have been seriously aflecte<i. In 
some cases district and subdivisionai headquarters will have to 
be entirely rebuilt ; in one instance at least, the town abandoned 
and a new^ centre found. While temporary accommodation will 
in all cases have to be provided till the new permanent .structures 
are completed. 

(2) Damage to the property of local bodies relates to the juris- 
diction of municipalities (towns) and district boards (rural areas) 
Roads, bridges, schools, dispensaries are lying in ruins all over 
the countryside ! And it should be realised that the income of 
both municipalities and boards has either entirely disappeared or 
is seriously depleted. 

(3) The railways have suffered acutely. Nine hundred miles 
of track are seriously damaged, and severad large bridges w ill have 
to be rebuilt. In some cases ordinary routes will have to be 
diverted, and, maybe, new headquarters found and equipped for 
railway works. The East India Railway works and headquarters 
at Jamalpur suffered wholesale devastation ; and will provide 
one such instance, whether rebuilt at Jamalpur or ntoved dbe- 
where. The loss to the Bengal and North-Westero 

across the river and in North Bihar must be colossal ; and it can 
never be forgotten how generously all railway cmployiies wmrSked, 
not only to restore their own communications, but to help Govern- 
ment in the temporary arrangements which were essential. 

(4) Under damage to primU property must be included the 
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destmetiou M (masonry houses), sho|>8, etc., and of 

thousands ol acres of fertile Iwd. Monghyr, |Iuzafiarpur« 
Motihari, Sitamarhi, Pumea, Darbhanga, and Jamalpur are 
reported to have sufiered most in this respect . Nor are Patna and 
Bhagalpur unscathed. The small mud and thatched houses in 
rural areas happily withstood the shock valianiiy ; but the brick 
structures in villages have fared even as in the towns. Apart 
from the destruction of bricks and mortar, the loss of income 
must be taken into consfceration. 

As ^ the diienoration of ike land, nothing definite can be 
said till^e surveys, already in hand, have reported. Experts 
conjecture that the damage will be specific and localised. Where 
the s^d and mud deposit is only a foot deep, damage may not go 
b< yglro the year’s crops ; where it is deeper, there is no certainty. 
The test that the Government can do is to expiedite the surv'e*^ 
cuid to commit the industrial side of the question to the care of 
the Director of Industries, while the qifelion of relief, as 

a whole, is put under a special Relief (^nmjmioner, Mr. C. R. 
Brett, lately Finance Secretary in the Bihaj^*t 5 #*^jment^ The 
profK>sals anticipated upon receipt oy^esults J>e'v|Hnder ; 

(1) Government will offer #mpensation Ito the tyoi 
(peasant cultivator) in proportion to specilic loss ; 

(2) A loan to rebuild his house ; and 

(3) A loan to re-establish himseif, buy seed grain, imple- 
inents, etc., and restart cultivation. 

But it is tcxomn:iended that the relief should be conditional upon 
the fjayment of rents and taxes, and up*on the application of 
relief to the object tor which given. It w^ouid be disastrous— a 
sieve, not a plug'— :if the tyot (the proportion of rent's and taxes to 
loans adva.nce<i being ver>' small indeed) n«gi6c:t.ed duties such, as 
those upon wrhich the income of the superior landlord and the 
revenues of the country are entirely depe.ndent ; while everyone 
who knows India will realise the necessity for safeguarding agri- 
ailtural bans ,ag8ii,nst m:road» for the ''perform.anc€ of marriage 
and other social eeremoiiiei.. 'Y'et the Government is already 
expeiieucing dilBcttlty from the threats and unsolicited advice of 
political texlkss , the dcigans of ‘ No rent ’ cain|>aigns, " Remis- 
sions of rent,* " No interest,* are already heard in the land. 

Meanwhile--i,«., till the reports of the surveyors come in— 
there is plenty to Speaking gmeraHy, this includes the coin- 
plete re-establishment of cximmunications, so as to get the culti- 
vators^ I^uce to niarket, the rebuilding of markets, the revival 
of tradci the starting of industries, the definiian of boundaries, 
aMrttiog up of tfiditers for the homeless. Tempo ary shelters— 
huh and {daster with comigaled-iron roof»--art being put up as 
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ifiLSt as powlde. siiioi Umi imiziao<m k at tiaiKl liid Hie 
being moved out to tbo^ new encampments. The movtiig of the 
basaais from their old sites, now smothered under k a 

difficult task, rendered more cifficult by the lefnsal of the 
to-do. who tmmt abandoning ancestr^ dumps M even one wall 
of the family house has be^ left standing These people, as 
indeed all h^se or hut holders, haunt the dikns. Their first 
impulse as soon as the earth steadkd*--to grub in the ruins for 
their abandoned possessions — was. of qiairse, understandable. It 
is sentiinent whi^ takes thein back n^. Furniture anil break- 
ables were unreliable salvage, but in most cases eveouhing left 
behind in the bouses was eventually recoTCred (ana it was to 
safeguard possessions and to prevent the looting of private prc»- 
perty that police jiatrob were necessary). In some cfflts' I lie 
earth had thrown up additional treasure buried by forebeais 
The most graphictmstance of this is related of a Calcutta basines!> 
man of great th,Mho found not only what he knew that he 
possessed, but «^5oJoo (a buried ancestral hoard) which hfi 
himself h»<^|pi»*^ deposited in safe or vault. The description 
given to the^^iling wanj^^er among the ruins might have been 
of a biblical fcy of Judgment — c.g., Four men .sat counting money 
in an estate office. The eirth opened and sw^allowed them. One 
man was ' taken/ but the others were dug out intact, thougii 
stunned, fallen forward on to a table w'hich had sttxxi erect, 
money and notes all there. 

Indian insurance companies do not seem to have included 
earthquakes in their lists of hazards. An exception was found in 
Mon^>T, where an American secretary of the local club had 
insisted on insuring against earthquakes the furniture lately 
acquired ; and, though the uninsured club building has dis 
appeared, the club rejoices in that it is entitled to £750 for its 
insured furniture. Rebuilding will give an opjwrtunity for town 
planning, and, in the hope that this dream may come trae, 
certain district officers are busy over surveys, improvement trust 
biUs, etc. Tile Maharajah of Darbhanga has generously promised 
to assist such a scheme in his own territory. 

It is good to hear that there has at no time been any serious 
looting. The order kept from the outset nipped this in the bud ; 
and arrangements against profiteering have been equally success- 
ful. The prices of kerosene oil, salt, petrol, and building materials 
have been controlled, and official buUetins print lists of prices 
fixed for different articles and where they may be obtained. 
Mention cannot be omitted of the brave attempts among Indians 
themselves — ^at ' bm^ess as usual' — as soon as the earth had 
steadied, I recall with a smile the amaaing sight, for instance» of 
dimes (sewing^men) sitting among the debris busily working at 
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Singer's sewiEg^madiincs. The fact that a people constitutionally 
accustomed to sit with folded hands in face of disaster are ready 
thus instantly to take up life again and make the best of it, even 
in these untried circumstances, was commented upon by Indians, 
in conversation with myself, as one gift to us, of British influence 
in India, during the years that have passed, 

' There surely were some comic incidents emerging from so 
great a cataclysm,* says a young English friend. No, None of 
which one hears, anyhow ; probably because the cataclysm was 
of so super-human a njeure, deadening, stupefying. Again, it 
must blkemcmbered that Indians are not quick to see the comic 
side of tifcigs, even in everyday circumstances. They treat as a 
divine visitation what the En^h man or boy in the street would 
treaty a joke. But I did hear of one incident which is comic. 
The&thquake found an English woman in a mud pack, face ani 
shoulders. She rushed out of doors. Her Indian bearer, who had 
never seen her thus, came face to face with heil^d ran shrieking. 
I he mud pack evidently terrified him moll|^ha|^e earthquake — 
' a bhtit [devil] materialised, and within oe^Wing distance ! ’ 
He has not been heard of since ! ^ 

Records have been found in a PaSia library oXn earthquake 
in i?<33. Let us hop* that at least years wil^lapse before 
Bihar has to face a reptition of her ghastly experiences, and that 
the wisdom which suggests rebuilding designeii to face a possible 
repetition will prevail. 

But for the moment, at any rate, we ne«!d an epitaph for the 
1934 performance. As I travelled through the stricken country- 
side I found it in the stark, dead, white-limbed a>tton trees stand- 
ing suppliant : some of the trees were just beginning to be 
spkshcfd with blood-red blossom— bk>od-red, yet not life poured 
out, but life returning, the germ and promi^ of renewed vitality. 
Is tlm not Nature’s epitaph in pamble-'-WTittenonthememorial- 
stone of a devastating- experience ? 

COENEUA SORABJI, 
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THE FUTURE OF THE RAILWAYS 

f 

Few subjects have been so widely discu^^ied within thy^ast few 
months as the future of the British raiJwrays, and it is rCi difficult 
to understand wliy this sliould be so. For, though they are 
assailed on all sides, the companies still constitute the onAi^seii- 
Cal portion of the transport system of this countr\^ If fhey 
ceased to functior^ the heavy industries would come to a statid- 
still. Moreover, Jf,he to the railway stockholder would 
almost in itself serious problem. Precisely how many 

men and wompJ^'^:,*depen for their incomes on the fortunes 
of the rail 1li|^^;%caiinot say, but we know that there are more 
than 830,0(K^lajnes uporf the comfmnies' registers and that 
many of thesT names reprt»ent a plurality of persons. 

Our ideas about the future of the railways are likely to depend 
to some extent u|x>n the angle at which we approach the topic, 
If we hold the opinion that the adverse movements of which wt 
are all conscious are likely to continue unchecked, we sliall not 
find very much cause for satisfaction, but if we Ijelieve that new 
methods can be made to furnish a solution to new problems, we 
can admit that it should be quite possible for tlie four gi'oups to 
improve their present pc;sition very materially. Taking first tlic' 
case against improvement, one must notice that road transport 
has already brought about the closing of a number of branch 
lines and is cutting into the receipts of lines still open. The 
Road and Rail Traffic Act will regulate this aiinpetition to some 
extent and will eventually drive out of business a nturil:M 5 r of 
small lorry-owners who have managed to make both erMis meet 
only by accepting return loads wherever they can find them and 
for whatever they can get. Nevertheless, the com|)etition of the 
motor lorry and of motor passenger vehicles will still remain, 
and we must take it that if railway revenues ate to increase iliey 
must increase in spite of this competition. Again, the railways 
have still to meet the competition of the passenger air liner. In 
short, time is not working for the railways, but against tliem. 

With all this to the debit side of the account, it is also neces- 
sary to remember that the present position of the conipanies 
is far from satisfactory, (pinions difier somewhat as to the 
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predsc stiin to eaaWe the four groii|>s to pay a reaeoimble 

rate of iotereuit their ordiitary stocks^ but it would appear 
that between thein they will have to increase their net eamiiigs 
over those of X933 by as much as £10,780,000 before they can give 
the ordinary shareholder even i per cent. To pay 5 per cent, 
upon their ordinary or deferred ordinary stocks the four groups 
would have to increase their net revenues over their 1933 tigures 
somewhat as foUows : London Midland and Scottish, £b,g(:)0,ggo : 
London and North - aptem, £7,649,672 ; Great Western, 
£z, 282^4 ; Southem, *£2,108,490. It is important in this 
connexSa that although the Great Western xnaintained the 
trustee sHtus of its stock by paying 3 i>er cent, on its ordinary 
sliares for the past year, it only contriv^ to do so by taking the 
full^Hount required, and some part of the amount need^ to 
meet charges upon preference and guaranteed stocks, froiH 
reserves of one sort or another. Looking the|situation squarely 
in the face, therefore, we are probably ji^iftei^in sajhng that the 
comp^inies have a long way to go beforipiam^f their ordinary 
shareholders can feel satisfied. 

Fortunately, however, there is another question. 

The companies have shed what is ftperduous asi are to that 
extent well qualified to derive a inftimum of ac^ntage from 
any improvement in trade. Moreover, they are controlled by 
men of outstanding ability. The will ami the power to carve 
victory out of defeat are probably more in evidence upon the 
British railAva>^ to-day than in any other industry of comparable 
magnitude. In these circumstances no one can IxTieve that 
adve„i"se conditions will remain unchallenged. New methods 
Will mw problems, and the rcfsult may well prove siu*- 

prising to thme.- who have mistaken the fumes of petrol for the 
wiiting ufM:m the wall. 

As everyone is awarts. the main source* of revenue of the 
comimnies at the present, moment :i» to be found in tiieir goods 
traJfic. The situation in. this respect is, however, both complicated 
and ii.fisati»fa€tary,. Admitting^ that' tlie Road and Rail Traffic 
Act will maieiially imjFttx.*ve the poidtion of the companies, it is still 
true that the Rail, way Rahii Tnbuml.hi in a position to dictate 
to railways btil lui» no over the roads. The Tribunai 

officially exists to enlofoe certam charges which theoretically will 
produce fot* the rmilwiiy® the revenue they received in 1913. 
With this object th't clmaMc$k.tmi of goods has bt*en developed, 
into nearly as many datses as there are words in the Ox/ofd 
Oicitmmy, If a railway quotes more tlian 5 per cent, above or 
below the standard rale, it is expected to report the matter to the 
TriTninii If it d<^iiiw to quote a rate more^han 40 per cent* 
below the standard rate, it is supposed to secure the permission 
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of the TribroiJ before dofog so. Oitdoobfo^ tie Tribunal 
desires to assist the railwap and hampers thorti as Mttte as poisible 
But, when ewrything has been said, tiere remaim an irredueibie 
minimujn of control that is applicable to one part of the tnmsport 
industry and is not to be found in another. We have therefore a 
quite iUogicai position in which the railways and the roads arc 
in violent but unequal competition, while the Tribunal neces- 
sarily fails to fulfil the purpose for which it was constituted 
So illogical a position cannot endure* in all probability the 
first step towards a sane national transput sptem will W found 
to lie in bringing all merchandise and minenil transpcM# charges 
whether on the roads, in the air or on the railway , under the control 
of a tribunal able to enforce upon all alike a greatly simplifietl 
scale of charges. Such a development at the present mo!w|;|t is 
probably impracticable, since we must admit that with motor 
transport in its ptf ’sent unorganised state any attempt to enforce 
a uniform scale <w climbs would be certain to fail. Control of 
this description^resi^l^ses large and well-regulated concerns 
with whkk^lp^bunal can keep in touch and over which it can 
exert a cefOTlpih#larTty. The advent of such concerns, how»ever, 
can only t>e f matter of fime. Little by little road transport 
will fall inter the hands m well-organised companies ojnerating 
upon a large scale. When that day dawns, comjxttition in gmxis 
rates will almost certainly become a thing of the past. 

All this suggests the question w^hether a scale of charges 
applicable to all forms of transport would necessarily prove 
advantageous to the railways. The answer to the question would 
appear to be in the affirmative. The advantages possessed by 
road transport over the railway is its flexibility. As things stanef. 
a lorry can run over twenty routes in the course of a month and 
on each route cut a rate in respect of some particular tramaction. 
The railways cannot deal with individual contracts with anything 
like the same facility. The lorry can think in units ; the railway 
cannot legislate for one contract without taking a hundred others 
into consideration. Thus any development that tends to stabilise 
rates must in the long run prove advantageous to the railways. 
If then, as I anticipate, goods rates are eventuaHy fixed add 
enforced by the State, the railways should betiefti iiititienie^fy 
and this even if the rates so enforc^ are very considerably lower 
than the standard charges of the Railway Rales Tribwial. 

Even as things stand, however, the poririem of the csoni- 
panics in respect of goods traffic has greatly improved wilhiii the 
past few months. The advent of soK^lled ' lypeed charges ‘ 
ushered in a new era, the possibilities of which even now are 
scarcely recognised. Before 'agreed' charges had made thek 
appearance I suggested that ' the railwajrs should contract with 
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private firms to carry ai mercimiidise for a fixed period at 
an incteive rate. Tliis I® a facility m m^lt road tratisport 
company is, at in a posittcm to ofier/ ^ As yet we have 

not s«sen tlie ' agiwd charge ' carried to these lengths, but, the 
principle of an ' all in * rate having been conceded, the rest will 
almost certainly follow. The " agre^ charge * at present is more or 
less limited to consignments of a particular commodity — ^in other 
words, it is not yet so comprehensive in its scope that a firm 
participating in the armjgcmcnt can no longer find a use for its 
ieet ol^otor cats. Wlmt is wanted, and wliat we may yet see, 
is an aiHMgement that will substitute the railway companies for 
the traui^rt departments at present maintained by many great 
distributing inns as an integral part of their business. 

j^l^ovement in passenger traffic will probably be found in 
what the companies are prepared to do for themselves rather thaJI 
in any assistance they *ire likely to get from the State. For the 
future of the companies in this respect |^t oepend to an ever- 
increasing extent upon the numl^r of^ass^gers they carry. 
High-fartf traffic is now finding its w^ay in 

motor cars and, to a much less extent, by thus the 

trend of events will compel the con^jiies, whetimr they like it 
or not , to seek salvation in a large nlmiber of passengers carried 
at a low rate. But this situation is by no means as bad as might 
be imagin<*d. Sc>-calied ‘ summer tickets ’ at one penny per mile 
have not e*irned for the companies more than a fraction of what 
would have earned if they had been introduced before 
motor pa.ssenger transport' had established itself on the roads ; 
none the less, they have stemtnetl the long-continued drop in, 
f>a.sseiigeT receipts., and they have d^^nitely establislied that even 
this hour of the day a, tirop in fares can be made to pay for 
itsidf. Again, t,lie cost of ninntiig a train is more or less comtmt, 
and the gap between rtmntng tx:peii»i and earning capacity is 
so large that if' the tr^ain ^were the companies could afford 
t.o cut. their fares by anotlier 50 .per oa9.t. We am probably look 
fonmrei tharelore., to a whoh^hearted' at 'tempt on the part of the 
companies to 'the voliniie of piis»iiger traffic rather t,haii 

the rale at whfcb it is In Ihia 'Cmnexion we can probably 

antiapalea, 'pNial. and, considerable work- 

ing ecoiiomm by Ibe gradual substitution of oil juid electricity 
for stmm. Tliix^e i» very rofnantk about the steam 

eiigiue, which Im bim to a high diegiee of usefulness 

by the mechanioal engiiieers of our time. But when every- 
thing luis been saM, it still remains the case that the thermal 
efficiency of the steam locomotive is ridiculously low. Intensive 
suburbujs traffic will sooner or later be electrifli^, and probably, 

* Tk$ JRmim»y PhM*m- (Simpltin. Mftniiall). 
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accept ID cmm of biig*di$taiice mpmmm, the hetfy^ii ei^e 
wll reign where the steem loccHnotive was once snpietiie. Chi 
the whole, therefore, ewn as regards passenger tiiiile, the out* 
look is full of possibilities. With passengers as with goods, the 
railw’ays alone can cope with the enormous volume of business 
the country can provide, and, because they can do it and their 
competitors cannot, we must anticipate that when they have 
discovered how to tap this almost ineidiatistible reservoir of 
traffic they will take on a new lease of We, 

The possibilities of the internal aunbustion engine when 
applied to the railways are still scarcely understood, Tl^radition 
of the railways is a tradition of steam, of heavy and infrequent 
trains, of time-tables and waiting-rooms. The requirements of 
to-day demand a rapid and almost continuous service, affei^^this 
Jan be given only by units that are inexpensive to operate. 
There is no reasontto suppose that our British railways have been 
less enterprising ^ha||r'^?oiitinentai or American lines in this 
respect. All railmys ahke are bowed down by the weight of their 
locomotiye^pjjJ^biling stock. None the less, the heavy-oil 
engine appearance. It is already responsible for the 

two fastest !*»eduled runc\n Europ«j, and its more general use 
as a light unit for intensiw services is only a matter of time It 
is more than a possibility that history mil re^ieat itself and that 
the inUrrnal combustion engine will revolutionise passenger 
traffic upon the railw^ajfs as it has already done u|x>n the 
roads. 

Whatever the future may hold in store for the steam Icxro- 
motive, the question whether the companies shall continue to 
construct their own machines in their own works definitely 
demands consideration. As everybody knows, scattered ab>ut 
the country there are large and quite reasonably efficient works 
which for many years have derived a certain revenue from the 
construction of locomotives for foreign markets and from occa- 
sional orders on the part of railways at home. These firms of late 
have been heavily hit. The foreign market has become more and 
more difficult of access, whilst at home ceriam railways which 
once furnished them with orders have been incorporated in com- 
panies that build for themselves. In the circumstances it is 
scarcely surprising that the movement to compel the milways to 
purchase their locomotives in the open market has gahied irtren^ 

' Give us a steady stream of orders for the home market/ the 
industry assures us, ‘ and wc shall be able to recapture a con- 
siderable proportion of our foreign orders/ But it is by no means 
certain that the argument is sound. The requirements of foreign 
railways differ comiderably from the requirements of the home 
market. Except in so far as an order for locomotives on the part* 
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let tis my, of tkt LoBdoii Midlaiid and ScottMi would p^mil 
orerhmd cimtgm to be spread over a wider basis, it would not 
materially assist to reduce a tender for locomotives required* Jet 
us say, by the Sooth African Railways. In short , the promise of 
increased export trade is more alluring than convincing. 

At this point it may be advisable to state the case for the 
railway-owned plants. Put briefly, they represent a vast capital 
expenditure ; although they do not all attain to the same stan- 
dard, they are, s|ieakiiij| generally, more highly specialised and 
probaMy better fiquippeirfor locomotive construction than outside 
plants, il|ke cost of ever>' locomotive they build is subjected to 
constant^nd searching scrutiny, and finally they furnish their 
companies with locomotives at cost where an outside tirm \\ould 
retnjd a profit. It may not be unnecessary to add that such 
works as the Great Western at Swindon are expected to pro# 
economical after meeting overhead charges » upon a scale laid 
down for the company by a leading firm jy^ccountants, a scale so 
exact ing that all Swindon experts consid^nt unreasonable. None 
the less, the liKOinotivi constructive ra bj^ country, 
railways and engineering firms tc^ether, -^^eeds the 

requireiitent.s of the market,., hoj^al^ud foreign'tk.ogether. In 
shoT!, certain units are redundant. ^Hiich units ?• 

In buihling k>comotive.s, as is the case with other commodities, 
given a similar prict* for raw material and equal efiiciency in the 
factory, victory will eventually fall to the undertaking that can 
build in the largest numbers to the same pattern and at the most 
consistent rate. In other wx>rds, economy demands as high a 
degree of standardisjition as circumstances will peirnit. coupled 
with a larg«‘ and regular output. The London Midland and 
Scottish has rwmtiy examined prod'iict:ion costs at Derby and 
Ca't'we 'With extiwie thoroughness, and I believe I am right in 
saying that their investigations fumislt convincing proof of this 
contention. The bestH!»t|uipped pkint .its liable to prove costly if 
the amount of work to bt? performed varies considerably botli in 
mturr* and degree fr«>m month to .TOuth. A few yea,rs ago there 
was little to show that this fact wm appreciated by any railway 
campimy other' than 'the Great -Wcs^'em.. During the past few 
years, however, all the raiways aJdie :have striven to sta.nda,rdise 
certain locomotive types of proved, efficiency. But such types 
am in every case neomMily only standard u|x>n their own line, 
and in any event the lade of any geiieml policy of continuous and 
cormstent C0ii$truttion Im rendered it almost impossible for the 
companies to regulate ouiput in a steady and profitable way. 
Thus the output of tlie Southern works at Eastleigh, the London 
MidlwaA and Scottish works at Derby and Cxewl, the London and 
Korih-®astefii waflta at Doncaster, and the Great Western works 
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nt Swiitdon hm vnried to tii 

extent. At one momenl we find a railway plant inafM^ time, 
the men largdy upon the dote ; at another the works are in futi 
blast and the assistance of some outside enginaermg firm is 
required to comfdete a new prc^nramme in time to meet the anti- 
cipated demands of traffic. Taking the railways as units, some 
such state of things is possibly intelligible, but it is significant 
that the moments of pressure do not nece*sarily ijmchronise. It 
does not follow that because Derby wi^be busy Swindon will bt‘ 
on full time. On the contrary, as thilgs stand, the Ic^motive 
requirements of one company have no bearing whatev^ejrupon the 
pr^uctive capacity of another. From the point or \iew of a 
stockholder interested in more than one railway company this 
situation leaves something to be desired. N 

What IS required, therefore, would appear to be a construction 
policy, in respect both of locomotives and rolling stock . that will h? 
based, not upon the im^rements of each group individuaiiy. but 
upon the requiremenw of the four groups collectively and the 
concent new construction upon the btfst -equipped 
works. Mo reason why we should not realise this tdeal. 

It is the fashpn for noii-4ifibiiicai journals to refer to locomotives 
as thougli th%y had to be Specially designed to m<*et the require 
ments of different railways. This is not the case. A doren 
difierent t 3 qx^s of engine would be capable, by the mere process 
of multiplication, of hauling all the passenger and goods traffic of 
the country. Yet, in the face of this possibility, the Southt*ni 
Railway at Eastleigh, the London and Nortb-Eastern at Don 
caster, the London Midland and Scottish at Derby anti Crewe 
and the Great Western at Swindon all turn out a large variety of 
types of their own. Again, each railway company employs its 
own chief mechanical engineer and its owm drawing staff. In 
short, although the amalgamations have in some ca.s<3S coneem 
trated several locomotive works into a single department, it is 
still open to the railways to carry this process one stage* further 
by placing all locomotive and rolling stock construction in the 
charge of a single chief mechanical engineer who in oru* well* 
equipped set of works could turn out standard types of Iwomotive 
capable of meeting every traffic demand from John o'Groats to 
Land's End. 

It is not to be supposed that so revolutionary a propewaJ wii 
escape criticism or that it will immediately find acceplance by 
the experts who advise the railway companies in these inattisrs 
If, for instance, we were to suggest to an official of the I^ndon 
and North-Eastern the possibility of hauling every timin upon 
that system by a standardised locomotive designed and con* 
structed at Swindon, homan nature being what it is, be would 
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resent it. He would i^bebly say that the proiiii^ 

certain wommSm, but that he would prefer to take bis standaids 
fitiin Bdncaster : the London Midland and Scottish woiiM point 
With pride to the performances of locomotives recently designed 
for their company by Mr. Stanier, and no one will suppose that the 
officials at Eastleigh would be so lacking in mprii de corps as to 
fail to put in a strong claim for the most recent machines of the 
Southeni Railway. Viewing the matter more dispassionately, 
however, we can say ^th some show of reason that the Great 
WestOTi works at Swifcon are not merely the best-equipped 
works sjyheir kind in tliis country, but will compare very favour- 
ably wim anything to be found elsewhere in Europe. Again, 
although ail the companies have of late vastly improved their 
lo<^ft)tives, it still remains the case that at Swindon there is a 
wcCderful tradiUon of locomotive efficiency that is not to ||e 
found elsewhere in Britain. When we turn from locomotives to 
roliing stock the case is possibly different, and the voting would, 
I imagine, be heavily in favour of London Midland and 
Scotti.sh with the London and North-F::; tern as runner-up. 
But the principle that would concentrate construc- 

tion upon one centre, if conceded^ will readil^ permit of the 
construction of new' rolling stodj being conc|ntrated upon 
another. It matters very little where the rolling stock is built 
provided the arrangement permits the companies to secure the 
Ix^st carriages and w'agons at tlie lowest cost. Two objections of 
a more serious nature are to be anticipate<l in the contention that 
Swindon alone could not cope with the demands of the four groups 
and that the Swindon works are the property of one group out of 
four. As regards locomotive construction, economies in time 
r^i:sul:ting from the building of large numbers of locomotives to 
ihe same design wouM enaMe Swindon to increase, its output very 
materially ; again, the construction of locomotives would be 
continuous and would not, as at present, .fluctuate between 
activity and siackneas. In other wo:rdS:, Swindon would work 
thro.ughout. the yea..r to a very high rntmthly output . To whatever 
extent that output fidl short of the denuinds of the four groups, 
orders could foe placed with outride ffirms As regards the second 
objeetkm, there would- ,;itppear to be no reason why the Great 
Western should not aeB its lcg?ofnotive works, and the London 
Midland and Scottish its carriage works, to a company of which 
the capital would he aubieribed by the four groups. 

It may be oonvumitait to sum up this proposal in brief fonn : 

An company would maintain extensive works which, 

in ooniequenen of an aatured and steady demand and the ability to 
stailditdliie its output, would be able to furnlsi companies with 
loeoUioiivss and rolling stock upon the most favoucabte terms. 
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Imm tlxtt.cdiBpanf md m«ive k thu^ §orm oi djvi4«n«ii^ wlilcli vroitldi hi 
avaikbb lor tlidr own. tliAtmliofdeni. ttich ..profits m tJ^e <oiX}|my KrngKt 
mke. 

(f) Under this amng'ement the railway cowpaiiieft would be re«f»on- 
^bk merely fo,r mnntng repaii-n to certain standardified type# of Ic«o«hotim 
and ca.rmges.. 

(d) All experiments h.aving in view an increase in locomotive and 
zoning stoclc effi,ci.en.cy would be centralised, a that would permit of 
expen.ments upon a larger and .more satkiac'tory scale than i$. now .possibk, 

In any discussion regarding the fimre of the rail^y^ the 
question of wages necessarily plays a part. But such djifCussions 
are too frequently misleading, and more often than not are 
based upon the quite unjustifiable assumption that the wages of 
railway employees are still higher than them? of men pi^rflfcis^ing 
dii^/mparable work in other industries. This is not the case. It is, 
of course, a fact that wages in the railway world have greatly 
increase^d since the this statement should not be i>er- 

mitted to stand alonll^ To understand the question we must 
recognise that j^lorcNhe war railway wages were lower than w^ages 
paid eLsev®m|pAf!iin, too much use is made in thi.s discussion 
of the factor ^ percentageilt When, for instance, the president 
of the Londdi Midland arC Scottish tells us that ‘ The growth 
in the ratio of wages to net revenue increased from 104 fX‘r cent, 
in 1913 to 355 per cent, in 1932/ it is necessary to remember not 
merely that wages were low in 1913 but tliai net earnings were 
low in 1932. As net revenue declines the percentage of aO pro- 
duction costs to revenue necessarily rises. 

All such discussions, carried on as they so frequently are in 
public, tend merely to obscure the issue and to provoke exag- 
gerated hopes in stockholders and unjustifiable fears in I.abour 
Railway wages cannot be treated as an entity Ihey form a part 
of the wage structure of the country. From this it follows that 
any attempt to reduce railway wages bedow the general level of 
wages in other industries would fail, and rightly so. Fi>r future 
economies in this direction the companies must look to the 
elimination of redundant staff and especially to the possibility 
of securing a full day's work in return for a full day's pay. It 
should be possible for the men's unions to co-operate in both 
dir^tions when the vexed question of rates of pay is finally 
cleared away. 

Possibly too much significance has been attached to the recent 
demand by the National Union of Railwaymeti for the restora- 
tion of the percentage cuts made in 1931. But, however that may 
be, the companies should decline to discuss the matter in thk 
crude form. What is needed by the railway employee quite as 
greatly as by the stockholder is some kind of stability in kbour 



qa®tiotts, and thfe can k achieved only by an agr«»MMsnt that 
definitdy reMfiS wage increases to net income. It is difficult to 
see what other solution there can be to a question that has kept 
the entire railway wwld in a state of (h.sunion and uncertainty 
for the past ten years. Stockholder^ and employees alike w'ould 
stand to benefit if it were agreed : (a) that there is no intention 
to reduce existing wages, and (fi) that any increase in net revenue 
over the net revenues of the four groups in 1933 will carry with it 
a predetermined increas||in wages until an agreed maximum has 
been atoined. Chi thirArrangement wage.s as they are paid at 
the prJkji moment would constitute a basis, and the extent and 
duration of any increase in wages would be determined by the 
extent and duration of an increase in the net revenues of the four 
gro^ Such an agreement would at one stroke eliminate all 
labour disputes other than thc^ which could be quickly ari 
amicably settled by a Railway Staff National Council. 

In conclusion, there are still many pa^le who, forgetting the 
historv' of the past few years, pin their hipis to the ability of the 
rorapanies to carry passengers upon the roads. o^j p the air. 
Admittedly both forms of transport are of t(ita 4 «!^st to the 
companies a.s adjuncts to transport^ rail, but more than this 
they cannot be. The apitai of the Mlways— say ;^i, 150, 000, 000 

consists of permanent way, of stations, of signals, of locomotives 

and trains. It is this investment that must be turned to account 
if the railway's are to pay dividends, The problem before the 
companies can be stated in simple lanpage ; how can they 
adapt what they have to the changing demands of our time ? 
That the corapsinies will find the answer to this question I have 
no doubt whatever. 


Ashley Brown. 
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WHAT IS WRONG WITH JOURNALISM? 

Newsfafers^ since thej.' play a big part in most lives, to be 
criticised, contmually, seriously and constructively — which at 
present they are not Hardly any good stndkss of contemporary 
signihcance have been made. It is true many books the 
profession have been v%Titten by ioumalists, but chiefly to the 
effect, ‘ What an exciting life Vve had ! ' or * Please note all the 
remarkable persons met and adviseci ’ The writers are 
romantic; they everything with glamour Either that, 

or they dj^lMjpposite — parade a smart cynicism But of l)ooks 
involvingnllWMIplif and standards in active application there are 
few or none, which is a mat^r of regret. If one looks to newspaper 
readers for cliticism, disappointment will follow'. For an alert 
critical attitude has not yet l)een awakened. The great armies 
of readers fall mostly into two categories : the ' sp(K>n-fed/ who 
are nuO, and the ‘ disgusted/ who are annoyed The former 
repeat in conversation what they read in the paper tliat morning ; 
the latter are abusive. Yet it is exceedingly im|:K)rtant that 
occasionally journalism should be obf^erved with as much 
imagination and detachment as possible. 

What is its state at the moment ? Let us say, at least , that the 
logical extreme of a certain type of journalism has been reached 
Great changes may be expected soon. In the popular Press you 
may notice old devices being tediously repeated ; the\' are dis- 
guised, but they are the same. The old mentality Ungers It is 
indeed astonishing to sec outdone conceptions rnasquerading as 
new, aided by elaborately ‘ made-up ’ pages. Bitt the fact 
remaiiis : what might be called the post-Nmrthcliffe pisriod is 
drawing to a dose, even though there are still nem editors whose 
outlook is coloured by the Little Vulgaiian, who was this very 
thing so intensely as to be exalted to the degree of genius. The 
old so-called ' news-values ‘ remain unrefresh^ and parochial and 
still rather childishly surprised at modern life, yet not critical of 
it. Mr. A, C. Ward has summed up the existing valuai as 
follows : * Women are news ; roguery is news ; men are not ; 
honesty is not. War is news ; peace is not/ It is very difficult 
to say what the changes will be, when the time comes. Mean* 
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whfle. one wmf in Fleet Strait--4ttat ftnnble of wmrm 
frontagefr^-e InQi m bewildennent, impati^ica and iome ex- 
peotancy. 

One change we may note, before passing to general questions, 
is a decline in the amount of sinu:e devoted to politics. Parlia- 
mentary proceedings are more briefly reported than ever before- 
in itself a comment on that institution, the e€ect of which may 
one day astonish some of the members, so ostrich-like at present. 
Listeniiig to oratorical jriows from statesmen was a favourite 
pastinm of respectable flmilies, even up to the beginning of this 
centurp^To-^y the equivalent is a radio talk, which is quieter, 
less protr^rted, and unoratorical. It is just pc^ible that the 
appr^h to politics may become one based on knowledge rather 
th£U|ffieiitiment — partly because many political questions are 
coming to require the study of such subjects as economics rath4§ 
than personal prejudice. It is true, of course, that emotional 
exploitations can be done more effectiv||^by wireless than ever 
before, but in this countr}\ fortunately, winiave been spared that 
so far. So not improbabiy a more detached at^A^d^might be 
taken by the Press — anyhow, a iess^rty arit mike imormative 
attitiidf , such as Mr. R. D. BlumeJ^d in his recent book. The 
Press in My Tifne, is disposed to proplesy ; '' 

Th«r€ will l>e one or two nations^ newspapers which will concentrate 
entiiely on nrw5 and magajrine featurai ITiey will not be organs of 
opinion editorialiy they will be nentral Instead of leading articles of 
th,e ir;ui:itioiial kind, they will publish d^aily c.ammeiruxi«« by their cor- 
r€».3|^>ondent» in, the chief political camps,, giving the news of the different 
pirt.ifjfii on the imnm ai the day. These will be printed side by sid,e,, and 
readenj can fom t.heir own op,ifi'ion». 

I'lienc will btt at. the mmt time a revival, under a somewhat, different 
form. <>l the old type id newts^japer which, relied for its drcn,la,tJon on its 
opinions. These newii!pa|»e,r« -wtll be ran by groups and sectional interests, 
politicfcal and. other. They be complete newspapers in every sense a,f 
the wont, bti:t they' will not attempt, to compete with 'the circulations of the 
nati'Onai newapapers. they will' cater for a special public. 

Th«t is a matter of sp«citiati<m. Bot, to turn to one of fact, 
it is time ^ve criticism was laade of pitaient-day Press reporting. 
Axiomatieally , yon mii^t have suppos^, the essence of journalism 
was the n^portihg Of m BMs contemporary world. Yet 

gradually tins chid fsmctkm, as parfornied inteliigently and with- 
out distortkm, has beoooie overlaid. Less thought, less money, 
less good peswonnd are behig repent tm proper reporting. This ill- 
perf<Mi*ianee of prunaiy fimetion is tme reason for the existing 
fehrite state of tite Press. Reporting and the men so employed 
have amik to ttic lowest esteem. Reporting, ip common parlance, 
has tieoeine a word <rf shame almost, a word of 1«ogation : it 
wiipUi Vulgar smart-alecs breaking all rules of good behaviour ; 
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it suigests gitey little mai who imjr be * get teeiid ' irith a lew 
drinks ; it suggests kw iiientidities jott^ down speedies in dirty 
note-books ; it suggests impudent questioners m painM ooca- 
sions, who cannot be relied upon not to contort what you say ; 
it su^csts iiard-boiled nit- wits who are proud of * seeinf through ' 
everything, but who are blind, unobservant, and think in head- 
line cliMs : it suggests men without standards treated without 
standards by the public* How long will newspapers, once 
burdened with wealth, tolerate this staM of things ? What folly 
has afflicted owners that they allow tms evil to Gontinqg ? For 
the newspapers themselves are primarily to blame. B|(^t, there 
is an illusion abroad that only * hard-boiled ' men nave news 
sense ; secondly, there is a general failure to secure decent 
conditions of work, and consequently to employ intelligAisi^ and 
\ ital men of contemporary sense, men who could move round in 
and study the modem world, recr^rding events, tendencies and 
customs wth acute jminds. Enterprising newspapers to-day 
would hnd much cheJ^i r than stunts tlie employment of a group 
of men itted^[ such work. For one thing, the itleds of reporting 
must sooWIIBigeii -oinpletdy. Once, the jM^ak of the profession 
was to get hold of a ' scoo ^ — that is, to hnd out some important 
event a little while befot: otl^er people. Mo<iern conditions, 
including wireless, make that an ambition of rare fulhlment 
and, this being so, apparently news editors and reporters have 
lost heart ; for them, there is nothing left to tiy for ira a work! 
teeming with life. 

Let us see what mostly happens to-<lay The prwedure is 
often this : men of a type more or less despisrxi by their editors 
produce poorly written accounts of events based on no clear sight 
Afterwards this inferior material forms the subject of highly 
skilled sub-editing ; and intellectual comment is made on the 
events so feebly projected. Thus a fatal dualism is created 
inferior matter is made the basis of criticism purporting to be^ 
significant. A regiment of out-of-touch commentators come 
into existence, who always view affairs at second band through 
the dubious lenses of the poor reporting. The restilt is tliat in 
much journalism, as someone once wrote of Governineiitii, * «re 
are ruled by paid, book-learned, unmterested buriaucrats of no 
personal status, . . . 'Fhcy draw their pay . . . and they write 
and write and write, in the quiet bureau with its weindiut diio» 
unknown, unobserved, undistinguished/ 

The joumahst, of all people, should be in the thick of tbinp 
(admittedly with periods of retirement and reflection)^ how 
seldom do bis conditions of work permit him, nnleii a §omp or 
political gossip writer, to do this thing. Or one quote 

from D. U, Lawrence vrith adaptation : * How 1 hate these 
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mho write booki newspik{)m] btm tliek iimeliiim The 
better joiimdiets nowadays are too irfteii turned into the aitiidiair 
kind, nmny of whom take their views from a heap of Press dipphiga 
on a desk before than. The joumalist at first hand becoiiies 
increasingly discredited, being nuiniy recraitad and used with 
small distinction and judgment. It is not surprising, then, that 
the word * reportca- ' is one of disrepute ; and the ' special corre- 
spondent ' is in almost bad a plight. The recent public 
controversy begun by Mjl St. John Ervine on ‘ Privacy and the 
Press ' brought the mattw to light ; it emphasised the distasteful 
enrand^a which reporters went or were sent, and showed the 
abhorrenH aroused in the public at the very men who wote 
what is read with avidity — truly a curious situation. If the 
publ|(|hk<*s a Ixmk, it usually esteems the author ; the contrary 
is OTten true with a new^spaper — the authors of the greedil;|i 
devoured columns are despis^. The reporter — this is hardly 
putting it extremely — ^is regarded as a j^riah. One must again 
express surprise at the complacency which editors are 
disposed to view' this state of affairs. It is true that much of the 
work is inferior and mechanical, and that ability 

are requinxl for such tasks. But titet the greater part of the 
outside activity of the IVess should its level from such work 
and such men — the police-court standard, as it were — is an 
unimaginative convention. Evidence that this is so lies in the 
unwillingness of good louniaiists to take part in the outer activi- 
ties : t.hey lose personal status and are at the mercy of news 
editors’ whims— a condition tljat may he one of horn>r on a 
popular journal. Sensitive and mtellifeiit sf>irit 5 are the best 
recorders of the time. It secerns short-sighted that they should, 
not k; treat.ed with care and consideration, and .so made valu.able, 
mstead, of lieing ruled out by axiom, and tough ' creatures used 
instead. The character of our daily ’ ww- ’ of modern life is 
thus corainf from the worst qm^irters., mtii § radually destructive 
effect. 

Another cleavage in; journalism deserves sonie mention. Now, 
when the public h suppon^d to "be becoming more adult, one would 
imagine that obviously the fu-rure with such new’sj:>a|.)ers 

were both mtdligent and entertaining (t.e., not dull), (Mdly 
«imugh, the suggestion of such a thing would aroust^ cries of 
d^ay, as om hid suggested the j)eriorinauce of a muacle. 

priiw the haidrsii^ mi$ trf Fla&t Street tell us— either you 
bright,' in which mm you cease to care for accuracy, for good 
tkste, lespecttng privacy, for all etliksal considerations ; or 
^ you *80 serious/ in which case you tolerate bad writing 
it k rwit bright), avoid humour (unless foreign, when it 
baasgaidiod as on the level of a quaint animal itoiy and not 
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Hfa aptrt from thoae expressions erf it to cxwiito, 
hxiwte*ttxms. One has only to state the tvm eimlimrtos to twNl 
how ridiculous is the division. Yet the ncn^professtonal reader 
of this article will be surprised to leam that ibis gulf is regarded 
by 90 per cent, of journalists as impaiisabk, unbridgeabto and 
eternal. Some are prepared, perhaps* to admit a f^prmhmmmi 
to theory. They say : ‘ Oh, yes. That's all very well. But 
where (a wide gesture) — ^wliere could you find people who are both 
totellig^t and entertaining, both series and not dull ? ' 

Truly one begins to wonder : is Britato a C0untr3^nere* in 
spite of millions spent on classical education, the rudirrfSits of the 
Greek notion of a complete man are regarded as outside the 
imagination and fantastic ? Would not the Elizabethans, IJaleigh 
gmd the rest, be astonished ? They would be amused, for exan»p!e, 
to hear that not long ago, at Oxford, a young man was eiih^ a 

* hearty ' or an ’ aesthete * — t.r , it was impossible to care for the 
arts without it being^^med that he disliked playing games, and 
vice vend. Forgive a digression : but it is nice to imagine the 
state of mpen^ of a ‘ hearty * who went by eixor into the 
National Gallery and felt^^he horrible temptation of great art 
about him, like a teetota^, on his first visit to a public-house , 
or conversely, to imagine the twinges of an * lestliete ' because he 
was happy during a game of cricket or derived a thrill from driving 
a fast motor-car. It is a continuation of this split mentality that 
no doubt afflicts journalism — a mentality that would deprive 
Shakeiqpeare of his downs or else make him all slap-stick. The 
' bright * and the ' serious ' are each afraid of being seen near the 
other's camp. One fears to be dull, the other to be vulgar. And 
good journalism sufiers in consequence. 

When we consider possible changes to newspaper function two 
important factors may be perceived. One is, as it were, the 
narrowing down of the world itself ; the other is the growth of 
leisure among all classes of people. The first possibly involves 
larger conceptions to the journalist. What does it amount to ? 
Here is a quotation from a young Frenchman : 

Once infinite, the globe is to-day finite, explored in every difeetta 
from one end to the other. The era of expansion, of conquest in tie 
unknown, is at an end. Nowadays we have to deal with sta^stSoi, with 
census returns, with narrower and narrower relationships, ittore and more 
interwoven, widi the inventory of a planet at last surveyed and suMund- 
Henceforth the world is a mapped-oot and enclosed entity ; and paefress 
is impossible except in human relatioiiahipa. 

The journalist of the future will have to possess ' human 
interest ' of a serioui and significant kind ; his respoomtolity^ u^ 
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also mmmm* Asiotbor thit% : a dilfeimt aiG0 of W01 

bave to be in plane of that attaching to eiqpodslicMcift to 

far-off comers of the globe ; for tliese will cease to be adtwi- 
turous* and the geogiai^ically imkBown will tend to lose glamour. 
News from far-^f will not be regarded as a wonder. Wireless 
irtili pky a big part in bringiiig this about. Wkefess, in other 
ways, wiU have a decided influence on the Press. It has a greater 
power for dissemination of bare facts than any newspaper can 
compete with. Accordingly* the bare fact will probably become 
less amiyess the main ^vince of the Press ; or* as one mi^t 
expresslli the hiMdUm asfed of nms miU grow more barrm-^ 
thing already taking place for another reason, namely, that 
sensa^nalism too quickly supersedes itself with yet further 
seii^lmon. This affects the publk mind in the manner amusingly 
liescribed by Erich Kistner : 

Fal>ian was sitting in a caiU, by name Spa tBihol r. reading the headlines 
of the evening papers : English Airship DisSp near Beauvais^ Strych- 
nine Stored with I.4!!ntiis, Girl of Nine Jumps from Window, Electtooi of 
Premier — Another Fiasco. Murder in. Lainzer Tigrgm'^''‘-'^y?Jc:andal of 
Municipal l^vrc:iiasiiig Board, Artihcial Vote© in W^flkteoat Pocket* Ruhr 
Coal Sale Falling, National Railways-Xresentation to Director Neu- 

mann, Elephants on Pa\'emeDt* Coffee Ukrkcts Uncertain. Clara Bow 
ScaiKlat Exp€ctc‘<l Strike of 140*000 Metal Workers. Chicago Underworld 
Drama* Timber Dtimping — Negotiations in Moscow* Revolt of Starhem- 
berg Troops The usual thing, Kothing special. He took a sip of 
codee , . . 

Evidently, in future, it will be the treatment of the news, 
plm the meniaiity of the |miniahst$ so occupied, that will create 
the tnterest in mewming papers, in which iieople will read about 
e\’'eia.s they already know have taken place, 'Fhe facts bemg 
(as the plot of u Greek play was .known), the ioumalist. 
cannot de{)end on surprises, but must provide fulness and penetra- 
tfon -in. his- account of ■events, imd must e.xplain and interpret. 
'The mmmm: of ' magariiie ' foatums at present may even suggest 
that alieady, throng thim, readers m a crude way are seekiiig to 
link present events with feroanent things. They are no longer 
imed'iicnted and . are. to pass from ti^t 

picture given by Newman of the ignmant on their travels : 

“riky gawt 'lhey rise up, ■siid' lhey 'tiid' ffieiiiselves* now in Eufope* 

»ow ill Aula ; they 'mm dtim mid wild .regians : they are 

k nyauta of mmmmm. m amid ffsie isisynds of the South ; they gate 

Pdin|W5r*a BUhir. m m the kodm ; and nothing which meets them 
carries |hm baukwaid. to any .idea beyond i'taelf. Noth,mg 

hiis a drill or lalatkm ; nothing has a history or a p|Diiiise. Everything 
standa by itseff, and csomiet or goes tn its turn, like the ahi dug scenes of a 
^ow, whhdi Inave tiw spectator where ^ 
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Hie j0iimali$t muil Mp in pointing the sigiiiicttiice of^ 
not using them like squibs to startle, but setting them in proper 
rdation to the backgr^d of his time. 

This leads ns direct to the question of education, which, in an 
age of more leisure, becomes vital for civilisation. Mr. Bltimen- 
feld. in his book, discusses this optimistically. He speculates to 
the farthest limit, and even imagines newspapers playing a 

* university * f6k and awarding degtees to their readers. He is 
probably right to attack the present i^nlers in Fleet Street for 
under-estimating the public. We have now had more one 
generation of elementary education ; and the Noclncliffe or 

* words of one syllable * attitude is no doubt out-moded. Although 
there is now danger of a certain conceit, the result of ^iySicult 

^paatiers being made to appear easy (e.g., the Daily Express c-airse 
in philosophy), yet. on the whole, it would not be over-sangniiit 
to assume that the beginnings of ' intellectual curiosity ' are about 
The popular Press ||||j-ot take very much credit for tliis A 
decade of responsible broadcasting is, at least, a factor in the 
change, iiip^ce, people will not much longer care for ' tit -bits ' ; 
the disconnected *unprcssi^p given by a newspaf^er will not bt 
liked ; and the right kin<| . f instruction on topical questions will 
be greatly in demand. The tone becomes im{X)r1ant The 

* common devaluation of public taste and intelligence prevalent 
to-day ought to be surpressed ; and something better essayeti 
Specialists, no doubt, w^ill mcreasingiy be employed to maintain 
a continuity of thought on various subjects, linking up changing 
facets from one day to the next ; and they will be ex|>ccted to 
write both agreeably and knowledgeably. Such men will have a 
great task and a great responsibility in moulding opinion for the 
masses of the future. 

In discussing possibilities, however, one is up against a 
difficulty. One is open to the accusation of begging the question 
Many people regard ' Fleet Street mentality * as a lasting evil, 
which has eaten into the spirit of our time, and rccctvery is 
doubtful. They say that if one looks at recent tendencies in 
Journalism there is small grotmd for believing in future improvt- 
ment ; and supposing a better paper were created and publfehed, 
would there be an enlightened public to read it ? Such pec^t 
would also say : ' Because old methods of spomi-feediug are 
waning is not evidence that spoon-feeding wiU go out. 
and better spoon-feeding is as likely a devetopment as any other/ 
There is no argument to oppose to this view. One must merely 
give it prominence, and yet, having set it down here, we may be 
permitted to hope to the contrary. At any rate, the advocacy of 
certain forms of journalism, even if hardly praetkaMe 
diatelv. is not without utilitv* How strange at such a iunoturc 
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to can if) ft quotatifm isam aa edit<n- of the Baify Ei^ma for 
thirty years : 

When I try to imagine the Frees oi to-morrow my mind hecomes a 
pl^y of the moat opttmtattc fandes. It is my hrm conviction that the 
journaliJim of the fnture will be far superior to anything wc have to4ay, 
or have had at any time in the past. Sooner or later the Press will have 
adjusted itsell to the new conditions, and once it has done so, its power 
and infinence will be greater iipii ever before, by reason of the higher 
moral and intellectual appea^y whkh they are conditioned. 

Supi^sing that, folk^ing the above, one allowed fancy to 
play, wMlLSort of paper would you desire to see created, given 
stich a happy turn of events as Mr, Biumenfeld imagines ? Would 
it not be one in which the work of specialists was co-ordinated by, 
let a group of artists in action ? Were such a nucleus^ 

collected, it is safe to predict the establishment of much fame 
and excellence for a paper— *a paper at last free from the dualistic 
system of remote commentator and ug^^Uigent copy-writer. 
Let us examine the real possibility of this^^ quarter from which 
tlie Press receives denunciation to-day is from the yc^gf^r poets 
and iilerter literary critics. This mi^t appea#to be a tact of no 
special consequence. After all, as rqSg: journalists remark, who 
are these persons ? They do not counW Further reflection, how- 
ever, may persuade us to sec some signiftcance in the fact. Poets 
are sensitive barometers of mental climate Now, we ask. why 
should tliey bother about the Press at all ? Are they merely 
annoyetl because^ it seems a bit vulgar ? Possibly . but possibly 
there is more to it than that, Poetry to-day — this statement will 
cause shcck — is approaching to the con<iition of journalism. This 
must not be misunderstood. Through most literary criticism 
tcM'iay the phrase runs : ' awareness of contemporary sensibility.' 
A p<'^t often siainds or laUs by the respon:S€ of his work to tWs 
I’iarticubr criterion.. Critics awert that iwts should be in the 
Vim of their peri-od, discovering md authorising new ways of 
feeling. The .young' writers,^ thus occ.upied,, .see t.hen in new*s- 
papi^rs a ennk faiuie along a. hue. pamiel to this^^-m the day-to- 
day description md emmmi and expression of contemporary 
sensibility, mannars, moiafe, and spirit of the time. Observing 
the lack of sensitiveness ami deicacy with which the function is 
discharged, they esqpedalfy are quick to grow indignant : they 
a work with pcwsrilde affinities dom by clumsy and footling 
t^ariaas* Now, it way be asked, wiU it ever be possible for 
these iSner contemporary observers — the poets — to be actually 
drawn into the newspaper world and given some outlet there ? 
In a recent kwliiig aitidte on modem art in Times Liter^ 
the author envisaged the linking of plastic artists 
the maditie. 
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cltmftte witiioiit knowledge of the amd^ioiii there 
obtaimng, is deer foolishness which esks for tronhle. And tronble 
enongh has come in this particular case. With the shutting down 
of normal wzys of settlement on our vast overseas Mtate, until 
world conditions of trade shall be more favourable, until unem- 
ployment in the Commonwealth and in Canada are replaced by 
demand for influx of labour, is there anything that can be done 
to keep alive the migration sentiment — ^to show the way for action 
in the happier times which are comi|g ? Can the necessity of 
careful choosing, and subsequent thorough training 5# settlers, 
be illustrated in any practical way ? Can philanthropfei 'generosity 
be linked up with gradual development of our colossal holdings, 
which is life or death to our daughter States, and not to the 
Motherland ? The answer is that an existing scheme, 4 ^ting 
from twenty years back but specially successful during the last 
ten years, fulfils these conditions. The Fairbridge Farm School 
at Pinjarra, in Australia, has, since its foundation, 

received and trainOTKJOO boys and girls from the homeland, and 
has plaaed them in situations which secure independence and good 
prospects for 9S per cer^. of those who have been received. 
The success and ‘ humaft^y ' of this up-to-date system is such 
that throughout all the Viepression of these last years the Farm 
School has earned financial support and unqualified praise from 
the Government of the Commonwealth, the State of Western 
Australia, and of Whitehall. Small wonder is it that those who 
are concerned for the Empire and the interests of the careerless 
classes should demand wider recognition of the principles upon 
which the Fairbridge Farm School is founded, and for the 
increasing safeguards by which its children are protected. When, 
in addition, it is remembered that last June the superintendent 
of the Child Emigration Society reported that he could have 
placed 1000 children in happy and prosperous situations for work, 
instead of the 100 who were all he had available, it will be seen 
that here is a commendable method of migration. Its merits are 
that it is (i) capable of indefinite expansion, (2) is acceptable to 
the authorities concerned with contributing to upkeep. (3) pro- 
vides one of our Dominions with young citizens so well trained 
that they are a credit and a source of wealth to the community. 

The ideal unit for migration is the family. For tbim childiro 
under natural guardians grow insensibly into citizenship of thrir 
new State and assimilate novel conditions without shock or 
difficulty. But the transplanting of a whole family, with the 
resultant need of providing work for the breadwinner not too lar 
from educational facilities for the children, is expensive and 
difficult. In piping times of prosperity, when friends invite and 
undertake the oversight of relations, it is practicable. At the 
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It is weU<*iiigii tnipossible, B«it iie family w»rd#dijp 
jnwst at aB costs be preserved, wliether it be of boys, wbo arc 
comwwidcd to opposite namber committees overseas, or wbetber 
it be of girls md young women, who must be provided with a 
hostel or home from home, which they can use as their secure base. 
Most of all, of comse, is it absolutely essential in the case of 
young children between the ages of ten and twelve who, being 
bereft of parents or unhappy in their home life, have a heavy 
claim on the tender m€;Aies of the commimity. ' When my 
father mother forsakerae the Lord taketh me up ' is a maxim 
which insj^es sound wisdom. No child can develop properly as 
a number in an * institution/ It must have the patient care of 
parentjgpr foster-parents if it is to grow to full moral and spiritual 

Anything less than this is defrauding children of their^ 
rights. And Fairbridge Farm School, as envisaged by that 
undaunted Empire-builder Kingsley Fairbridge, has planted 
itself firmly on the principle that every ' ? ' “'ied ' child must have 
its mother and its home. F'or this reason’^m more than twelve 
to fourteen boys or girls are housed in their separate cottage, 
imder their own ‘ house-mother,' on their soodkere farm. They 
are brought up as a family, guarded^^ maternal love till such 
time as they are old enough to leavAhe nest, and are then 
members of a larger family, which regards the Farm School as its 
pennanent parent and home. Many thousand miles of travel 
are demanded from superintendent and visiting staff to ensure 
that Fairbridgians, when they have launched out into work on 
distant farms, are cared for, guided and protected. For the 
second plank in the platform of this model is that every child shall 
have its five years' training, not only in the normal education 
whidi every Austrahan enjoys, but in the higher lore, which is 
intimate acquaintance with living animals, growing crops and 
iiiethodii of pr'oduction. It is not enough, thought Fairbridge, 
that boys should learn tite three : the)^ must add thereto, 
knowledge of tools and of husbandry. After school hours, when 
they are passing thdr standards, they must leam how to milk a 
eow and a horse ; how to drive a cultivator and how to fell a 
tree. Very readily do they tak*? to boxkig and swimming and 
cricket ; quite as uaturaBy do they develop a love of Bowers and 
tools and trees and animali, which are made part of their regular 
routine under rsompetent teachers. HSs wisdom is well proven. 
There is vast fdeastire to a growing boy in being permitted to 
yoke out and cMve a team of Shire horses which for weeks he has 
been allowed to groom and feed. There is real education in the 
encouragemeitt to sow seeds for a tiny garden which shall produce 
Sowers for the beautifying of life, or vegetabies |>r its nourish- 
maut. H %axe hours are spent on an estate wnic i embraces 
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lafoons, those homes whkii give nmier acqmtetamce with bird 
and beast and weather signs are not jk^. They go to the 
the bimhinan. who in eight years' time will be wanting to dear 
his own patch. Miction schemes idikh tliink only oi the male 
sex» negtecting the nniveisai need of helpmates, art short- 
sig^tedly imperfect. The family is the hnnian nnit which mnst 
be preserved and had in contemplation. If at this momimt there 
is a 40,000 shortage of females m be sure that it is 

detrimental to the best interests ol tK ristnf geiteralij^. Child 
migration, on the Fairbndge model, educates more 0 less equal 
numbers of boys and girls, brothers and staters not infrequently 
from the same home. Sound training in all those domestic arts 
which make for the well-being of a settler on a bush famPitii^iveii 
to Fairbridge girls ; their services are by consequence in ^eat 
request by the best families in the State. Yet it says much for the 
pastoral and ' C»eci|| 0 jji* atmosphere of the Farm School that a 
large proportion pWfec life on an up-country farm to any allure- 
ments of city life. 'Fhis means, among other things, that they 
are apt to marry and settle down, making a home with another 
Fairbridgian. 

In the ordinary couK^ five years of graduated training is 
given before a boy is allowed to accept the offer of a farmer to 
payhim £i to 25$. a week and his keep for his services. During 
this stage of apprenticeship he is adding to his experience and hi.s 
strength. The half of his wages is banked by the superin terident. 
against the day when at twenty-one, or a little lata:, he may ht 
anxious to embark on a venture of his own. He has then £aoo 
or more standing to his account, and with this capital (in addition 
to his knowledge of the country and his growing strength) he 
will be competent to dear land for himself. Possibly he will go 
into partnership with another of his Farm School matea Not 
im$»^obably he will be sought for by an old Fairbridgian who has 
made good and needs additional capital and labour. The family 
feeling persists, and is intensified by happy marriages in 
church which Sir Herbert Baker has designed for the school, the 
enduring symbol of the wise altruism which has btessed thetr 
young career. 

True enough it is, as Mr. Stanley Bruce lately iai 4 that this 
drop in the bucket is all too small to meet the imiiwikse pfob 
One hundred well-trained citizens a year is like two giaini of 
on the Ninety-Miles Beach. The point is that, at #te wmaiit, 
it is the method of working which is, beyond ah 
acceptable and successful. It has its ^ledal apfueal bl that it 
relieves the distress of children for whom no oth^ worthy career 
appears 
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tkair Rojrmi Illi^iiiasses the Duke and Diidie«i of York, Mr* 
Amefy ai^ Mr. Stanle^^ Bruce, wbo have all visiied Faixhticige* 
And, m already said, it can be many thniss multiplied, given onl^ 
that capital m lorthomiitfig. For whereas Queensiasid and Van- 
couver wouldt in present economic conditions, refuse to recdve 
an unlimited number of untrained migrants, they would wetoome 
the estaldiiiiiiieiit of schools *whidi in five years" time would give 
them a ymxty crop of dea^ble recruits. Multiply this output by 
ao, and%re^tant feeding of the Dominions with aooo citizens 
from the vMme stock, ^ salted " and furnished for their task, is to 
have accomplished something worth while : a Pactoius stream of 
livingjwld poured out upon virgin soil. 

Iffrks of distinct approval and hnandal backing have been t 
continued throughout the depres»on of the last five years, when 
every other aid to migration has, owing tp national straits, been 
rductantly cut off. This in itself is su' ^t testimony to the 
judgment of experts on the worldng of the scheme. There is good 
reason to believe that the authorities would welcome, and would 
sub vent in no stinted fashion, a doul^mg and redoubiing of this 
work. When once a scheme started |d pushed through initial 
stages by the enthusiasm of voluntary workers has proved that it 
can " deliver the goods/ public resources, as represented by the 
Exchequer, are in duty bound to back and extend the venture. 

It is obviously a statesmanlike policy to promote the wcU-bcmg 
of those most handicapped by their want of resources. It makes 
for the healthy growth of the Empire that its extremities should 
be fed with constant supplies of young blood properly equipped 
to settle in the New World, Anything which encourages escape 
from the mesh of i ndustrialism to a life of independent husbandry 
is on all counts desirable. 

There is a further important constdemtkiii. The perseviaiiig 
idealism of Kingsley Fairbridge, and the thorough-going charm 
of his dream as it has nuiteiialteed, appeal very tellingly to the 
Georgian crusaders of our §emmtim.. If Mr, Rudyard Kipling and 
others of like iitilghf amsmg the small band who gave him 
countenanoe and aiiance m Oxford days, genuine cavaliers such 
as the late Lord Wenlock (a former tjovenmr of Western Australia) 
have nursed the scheme to its present success. Such leaders have 
not lacked their following of kindtol devotion and ability. Good 
work, cleanly dcme, commands applause from the discerning. 

Sit yearn ago a body of 150 ckagy, who had each done service 
in one or other of the Dcuninions, meeting at Fulham Pal^, 
detimiiiied lo ngltale lor more activity and spread of information 

overieii prospects for men of our stock. Evarf^ one of them 
knew at flrst hand that, in normal times, foe men of energy and 
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eoterpe tod adiptabiiity, dances of isdepeodeBoe w«e» in the 
Dominions, at least six times as many as in the Old World. They 
decided to concentrate on St. George's Day as the itting Impire 
festival for promulgation of this gospel. The economic dump 
vdiich soon Mowed took heart for a time tathek At 
last the omens are again less unfavourable. And cleir-ieeing 
capitalists are waiting to hnance something which beyond per* 
adventure will advantage the homdind and our Dependencies. 
The whole cause of Empire settlement |P1 assuredly be advanced, 
and put on a stabler footing, by reinforcement of a mo^!l which 
attempts the task of the Child Emigration Sociel|. These 
attempts have not failed. Kor is there any scheme of social 
betterment on the present horiion which ofiers anythiii more 
iWortby of being championed on behalf of the weak and dinilised 
by admirers of St. George. There is good hope that, within a few 
years, rich corporation like the Foundling Hospital and Dr. 
Bamardo's Homes rM^^pt this pattern in child welfare organisa- 
tion. It is certain tmil many orphanages, content at present to 
launch their wards into pursuits that often prove only dead-ends, 
wi, when they mve learned the success of this method, be 
anxious to learn from it better it. So shall the Empire be 
served and the homeland nelped. 


Arthur G. B. West. 
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It wasl^ouBced in Berlin some months ago that Hen* Rosenberg 
had been appointed to ' supervise the intellectual and phEosof^c 
schc^hng ' of the National Socialist Party and of all politicly 
co^sranated associations. In view of this appointment, it is 
im^ssible not to attach great importance to a warning issued 
last December by Herr Rosenberg in his paper, the Vdlkischer 
Beobackier. The success of any mr he averred, was 

the signal for learned professors, erstwhue ni^rals, and all manner 
of glib speakers, to ascribe to it godparents and forefathers 
of their ouri choosing : such people contiiSfcially insisted that 
eveiyihing which the Nazis preaciTM had been said before — 
that there was nothing new, nor origujd, in their doctrines, which 
were only a rehasli of current ideas, ‘ jumbled up together any old 
how ' It was not for this, Germany’s new Socrates declared, that 
the pionwrs of National Socialism had struggled for fourteen 
years, and Nazis must refuse indignantly the labels their discom* 
forted adversaries might seek to fasten on them. But, whilst 
refusing to acknowledge any obligations to false projEiets, Nazis 
must admit their indebttjdness ; they must hold in deep reverence 
the memory:, teachings, and example of the three men whose 
influence on the movement was undoubtedly most great — 
Nietzsche, Wagner, and Houston Stewart Chamberlain. 

These three, although Herr Rosenberg neglected to trace their 
philosophkai pedigree, derive each separately from an eclectic 
French aristocrat, without homm m his own country, but with an 
eaoimow reputatiem in Germany— Arthur de Gobineau, who has 
tiiiueticed, tfaiough his political and racial dogmas, not only Herr 
RoiTObiurg’i thro but men as widely dissimilar as Herr 

itesenberf himself. Count Hennann Keyserling and Herr Hitler. 
Recently both Mr. Garvin, in the Obsmmr, and Mr. Wickham 
Stassd, in hts new book Ififter, Wkmce mi stressed 

Gobineau’s importance m the history of German political thought. 
Both rightly acekim him as cme of the originators : Mr. Steed goes 
»o far as to cah hin the * oniie Begetter ' of the so-called Nor^ 
iegemi# ai^^ of what TA# Times, in its rcvie'% of the Engli^ 

» 6S. 
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* the igment of the Aryin mot.* In his first chapter-^bk book 

is a reprint of tectures givoi last autumn at King's CoXbgt, 
Lcmdon — Mr, Steed gives a brief account (a prim occupjmig a 
couf^e of pages) of Gobineau's most important work; the Mumi 
sm l*migaliiS 4 $s Rnces Hummms, showing its influence on 
Chamberlain’s F(mnd«tiom of the Nimisentk But he 

fails to appreciate Gobineau’s (why will he dbristeo him 
' Alexander/ by the way ?) true rdfe. |p’or he sees him as the 
creator of the whole series of what may be termed * Aryan py tbs ' 
— tiring the word ‘ ' in the sense George Sore! gaigpt --and 

abstracts from his main thesis all its subtlety , making of it a mere 
apologia for German nationalism and for a white colour pre^^dice. 

does Mr. Steed seem to realise the difference in emphasi^lU|d« 
indeed, in origin, between what may be called * Germanism/ or 

* Teutonism/ and tnie ‘ Aryanism/ 

For ' Germanism ^ ^he Germania (or older), and has 

been a convenient tagupon which reformers have hung their 
diatribes against the decadence and immorality of their own time, 
rince the days of Tititus’s satirical pen ; whereas Aryanism dates 
only from the discoveries Q^he nineteenth-century Orientalists, 
who, finding in the primitire Sanskrit, Babylonian and Persian 
writings the * patents of nobility,' as it were, of the white ntces, 
created a new race-consciousness. Yet, psychologically, the 
instincts which produced both Germanism and Aryanism are 
much the same. As Rtousat pointed out in his review of de 
Tocqueville’s Ancim Rigime in the Reme des Deux Mondes of 
August 1856, the Germanic invasions, which all European nations 
stiflered at one time or another, being the last of the ethno- 
graphical revolutions (the last mutation in the elements of the com- 
position of each European society), resulted in a certain bask 
inequality : the alien conquerors neither withdrew nor became 
entirely assimilated after their conquests, but formed ' tout ce 
qu'il y a eu d^aristocratie duraUe dam ks soci^s du nwym dg$, 
and this exclurive, easily recc^sable, undigested elememt, most 
evident in Germany and least preponderant in France, never 
wholly accepted the Christianity or the Latinity of the peoples it 
had vanqui^ed, and remained always fundamentally hoitili to 
the cultural influence of Semitic and Mediterranean dvilisatioiiu 
This latent antagonism, which neither the medieval Omrdt mr 
the Holy Roman Empire ever succeeded in destroying, flared up 
at the Reformation (itself the greatest protest ever voiced by tlws 
Germanic north against Latin Catholicism and Mediteiiiiiiew 
culture as expressed by the Renaissance) and has feuiisliad ever 
rince. 

> by AdoU Hitlw (Ham Mri 
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The ^speal to what Comt KefmSag cdh ' bt j m ammu 
barber ' end ' U Gmmmism bmUd ' was used adlh eiact 
by such wites as Fraods Hotmui (in Ids Fmm-GtMa ol 1374K 
and at the hands of Ifoatesqiiieii hecuae tiransfmned into tte 
' Nobte Savage ' tfaecny.* RoosseaB, and after him MaMy. osed 
it, !uid stnoe their day it has been made by every individualist, 
every aristocrat, against the society in which, ettho' because ' a 
beast or a god,' they are misfits, and has expressed ‘ the horror of 
equality felt by demagof^ throughout all the ages,’ as well 
as the protest of ' les minoriUs mergiqms ’ amdous to seize the 
power, gins, as M. Seillires emphadses, ‘ Aiyanism owes much 
to Jean Jacques ’ ; and the same theory served the CeUoma»es of 
Louis XVI. 's court, such as Fabre d'Olivet, with their ‘ back to 
(hajli&gne' movement » and their ‘ m£es forts,' and the aristo- 
crats of the post-revolutionary reaction in France, such as du 
Maistre, Bonald, and Montlorier. 

Originally, in France, a Gallican and r alist argument , and 

almost anti-monarchist, * Germanism * served at length to glorify 
what Herr Hitler calls ' the eternal privilege of force and strength, 
the iirist(K:ratic principle in Nature * against thS ' mass and dead 
weight of numbers, who are as little «"^’'fcious of being spiritually 
terrorised as of the absence of their IrtiHlom as human beings/ ^ 
It did not make its appearance in Germany until the time of the 
I rench revolutionary wars, which mark, as it were, the birth of 
German national consciousness- Before that time Germany was 
content to look to France for her culture and her ideas, which she 
meekly accepted at her hands : there is no doubt about the great 
influence of Racine and Corneille on (^the, of Rousseau on 
Schiller, and of Voltaire on the eighteenth-century German 
pbikirtsophers. But the unexpected, the pathetic, result of the 
French attempt to spread their deimoaiitk: evangel of liberty, 
equahiy and fmtemity, and to cmiry their revolution to all the 
nations of Europe, was modern natioiiialism, modem race-con- 
and the beginning of that complex of parricularim 
which, in its extremist formi, we call F^aic.bani m Naiism- 

As the waves of the French inva&ioas receded, the first 
Germaniit ' patriot wrilers btfim, follcwi^ hard upon the first 
' nationai " heroes, sndh as Koefnar or Hofer. Leibnit 

was imhaps llie pioneer of the narionalist writers : then came 
Meriar, with lufai loathiiig of l4itiiiity, ami his conviction that 
i^ome and the Eenatsiaiice wire tyiioiiyms of degmeration and 
decadence ; Friedrich Jahn, Ae leader, under Liitxow, of the 
revolt aga^ Napdbon ; Fkdite, with his vision of an ideally 
i^egeiiei^ Gmmmf ; aaad, greatest of them all. Hi^. with hk 

* SagtlRli 0 mm,. Pit is. 
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iiatkm4dea» wimt substaiu^e is tibt State, mhtm amkieiits th« 
dtixens. And in the other countries, ako. the reaction against 
over-victorious deinocracy took the form of historical naCimmUmi : 
in England the Anglo-Saxons attained a new pofnikrity ; Fiwee 
witnessed the deihcation of her Merovingians, whilst in Italy and 
Spain, as soon as the Napoleonic plough had passed, the seeds 
sprouted d tme d*mil. Everywhere new heroes sprang into being, 
and Houston Stewart Chamberlain oon write of Carlyle, in recog- 
nition of his services to the memory o^preckfrick of Prussia, that 
he was a ' Germanisch-chrisilkher Prafmi/ and that, as^uch, he 
' belongs to no one epoch, but to the eternal spirit^fchind all 
times/ 

The researches of smjonts such as Niebuhr, I^assen, and the 
^Orientalists only added fuel to the new flame uprising of r0U|pni€ 
Conceit ; the northern races, in a fine furore of historical research, 
worked off the inferiority complexes which they had acquired 
during centuries o^^i^^ssion by southern and Semitic calture 
The Aryan heroes wiPl swiftly canonised : Darius set up in place 
of Leonidas, Zoroaster in place of Moses, Cynis in place of David, 
and Renan. aftenJenying m his lecture at the Colli^ge de France 
that Europe? owed anytlMjfp, in the political sciences, in art. in 
poetry, or in philosophy,!"^ the ' Shemitic races/ dared to lift his 
pen against the Jew whose spiritual authority had lain heavily 
across the w^stem hemisphere for nineteen hundred years. 

Yet the supreme importance of ‘ Aryanism ’ .is a theory is not 
due entirely to the discoveries of Asiatic scholars, nor to the 
reaction from equalitarian France. With the advent of (?canomic 
Socialism and the rise of Marxism the ‘ race-view ' of history 
assumed a new prominence, taking strength .and colour from the 
might of its adversary ; for it is possibly the only adequate 
individualist retort to the Marxist \dew of mankind, and hm 
certainly been the most elective until now. As such it has been 
the rallying standard of many divergent wTiters, thinkers, and 
politicians, until it has beccxne to-day one of the two major 
political faiths and a basic tenet of one of the greatest national 
experiments of aU time, now being worked out in Europe? 

Thus, from a reformist grumble in the eighteenth ciwitury and 
a scientific historical retort to Marx in the nineteenth century, 
* Aryanism ' has swollen into a significant, world->irop«n’tant 
‘ plan ' : and, although it may creak every now and then a ittle 
ominously under the burden of implkatton that now weight it 
down, on the whole it is a formidable enough rival, in spite of its 
old-world air. to modem socialistic economic theory. And the 
importance of Arthur de Gobineau lies here. His wrritings are, as 
it were, a watershed, in whose ' tangled mass * may be found 
assembled all the arguments, timdencies. and theegi^ wldch etlher 
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before or since his day have hem associated with the ‘ rac^view * 
of hiuBan history. His was in no way a creative mind, but that 
of an nntUy, atfumentadve bmtmicsd student, as dogmatic as 
Stubbs, a® impetuoi:^ as Thierry, though without the seriousneas 
and thoroughness of the one or the literary and critical g^lts of the 
other. Indeed, both as a thinker and writer, both in matter and 
in style, he is second*rate, confused, a palpable failure. But he 
provided a deaiing-house for such a num^r of opinions, views, 
reactions and conjecture? lall of which had important genealogies 
before fee met them, and most of whicli, after his absorption and 
re-en unction of them, have had still more important conse- 
quences. and have occupied such increasing spheres of influence, 
that |||has attained a position of far greater importance than any- 
one wen among his greatest admirers, could ^ve foreseen. 

Arthur dc Gobineau was bom in 1816 near Paris, and died in 
1S82 at Turin. As a child he visited Germany , which he adored, 
and Switzerland, where he was oblige^ earn Latin, Roman 
history, and mathematics, all of which were entirely uncongenial 
to him, before settling dowT:i with his father, once an oiheer of 
Louis XVni/s royal guard, in Brittany, hi studied Oriental 
languages profoundly, and by the that he came to Paris, 
aged twenty, to earn his living, was a. ready a competent Orien- 
talist. With a little modesty or patience. Oriental research would 
doubtless have been his true vocation, but from a small clerkship 
in the gas company he passed into the post office as a translator, 
and thence into the Foreign Ofhee, where his friend de Tocqueville 
had become Foreign Minister. When de Tocqueville resigned 
Gobineau was appointed to the French legation at Berne, and 
remained in the diploinatk service until 1877, P<>st being 

that of Minister to Sweden ft was partly in Switzerland and 
partly in Hanover that he wrote his Bum sur rindgaliid d€s Races 
and there is no doubt that both his loathing for the 
democratic goverument of the Swiss and his passion for the 
chidish pomp of the Hanoverian court influaiiced the book 
considerably He wrote many other, leas known, works : a 
fantastic hktory of Persia, an account of the pretended origins of 
his own famiy. a great deal o# very iiiiiife^ poetry, and several 
travel books of peat bmwkss a vsduelets study of cuneiform 

writing, and the romantic JPWmIss, 

Buring his lifetime, as also eMm tui death, his most fervent 
friends adimireis wme Germans* De Tocqueville, it is true, 
always fond of him. althoii^ the diametric opposition of their 
views restricted conveimticm^ to trivialities ; but it was men like 
George V. of Hanover (to whom the Es$m is feverently inscribed)^ 
Metteimie^ diael|sii. von Prokeach-Osten. and, towards the end 
of ids ifs, Riciiaid Wagner, who really sympathiaea with him. 
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gfummiMsiKt of France, hoc missed m of^ortonily ^ mocldiig 
at the Freiidi, he had no great bve for Gemiiiir. Schiiiiifio's 
cfogmatic assation, * Sr uiGmmam, 0i$f m an often 

oontimdjctioii to his own ccmtemptiioos declaration, ' Zm atk^ 
mamis m $<mi pas d*ess0ncs Germamifm/ and Ms avowed dbaih 
proval of the modem German kngitage. Nor was his whien 
first puUtshed in 1855, any more warmly received in Germany 
than in France, and it was not mtQ that Professor Ludwig 
Schemann founded, in Freiburg*m*BrJ^ao, the first ‘ Jfodiaisaa 
Since that date, however, GoMneau haaiit^ very 
widely read in the Fatherland, and Mr. Steed assures us that ' as 
late as 1925 edition after edition of the German translatiomof his 
3rorks continued to pour from the German presses/ He Miyiis 
disciples in France also : M. Paul Bourget, Count Paul de Leusse, 
M. Faure Biquet, and Vacher de Lapouge, who in 1909 
published a CaBsand||||C^ warning that GoMneau's theories were 
becoming part of l^n^dations of German imperialism, and 
as such were a menace to world peace. 

In 1932, fifty ffears aftaf his death, the University of Stras- 
bourg organised an exMb^^ of Gobineau relics, most of which 
had been bought in 1903 f Jra few thousand marks from Professor 
Schemann by the university library. In his address at the opening 
of the exMMtton M. Henri Tronchon, spoke of the ffsai as 

tim strange eiLoqnent piece of writuig . . . very false . . . yet lowing 
both a strange gift for assimilattoii, and a great wideness of outlook^ an 
ability to abc^rb and to handle in their entirety results which many greater 
acholan only arrived at with difficulty, together with an undeniable 
brUliaiice of expoeitioa and of arguineotative analysis. 

The main thesis of the Essm whose * exposition * M. Tronchon 
admires is that decadence is caused by racial rather than by moral 
degeneration. Tliere are in the world three basic, elementaJ races, 
created simultaneously, not deriving one from another — ^Melane- 
sian, Yellow, and White — and each of these three is, by itself, 
incomplete and savage and incapable of further progress. Were 
each to remain in its natural state it would remiifo at a firiiiittive 
level of development. But from the interplay of the tl^ iices 
one upon the other, from their juxtaposifron, a true cdatioiii^ 
of one with the other is arrived at ; and from this 
arise all culture, art, and dvilisatlon. This * tiffiak * 

is cme of master and slave ; the higher race must lediim 
to suiqectioii before any progress can be arrived at, ami tibe 
contact from which Ml virtue springs is the domssiatiosi of white 
upon black, or white upon yelW« Yet there must be no inter- 
marriage, no mingling of bfoods^-Ior that way lies cmtuptioii. 
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tad «ltor eonfosion— tnit taeUm tbe iaipositioB ^ 
the power of tlie vMto race on the coloitied, a laying <»i, not 
hnnHs , but mailed fiats : 'in ordo' to fotmd a pnopesstve 
dvilisatioii '—so lun tlie actual words of the Esam — ‘ the pteaenoe 
of the white race and the jturtaposition of conqueror and ooa- 
queied are the irnhspensable conditions ; the white must xedooe 
the coloured to slavery.’ 

Thm for G<d>iaeao eveq the vdiite race, of which the Ai^m is 
the Jim fimr and theU^ighest natural form evolved, is itsdf 
inra pah le of advance. for yellow and black, the races Urtiara, 
they cai^ave no history, ' fcH* they are savages.' His id^ race, 
thercfo^ must conquer others in order to attain its own poten- 
tialities, and, when he comes to review the history of m a nk in d , he 
alwKpi judges the value of every civilisation by the length of time 
itfinstitutions have endured, and the area its armies have held fl 
subjection, rather than by any more ^ihtual triumphs. With 
Aristotle, he insists on the need for a slJ^Xi^ple, yellow or black, 
for ' the genius of art,' he declares. ' #Wfw%er alike to all three 
of the great types, and results only from their hymen ’ ; and again, 

‘ the unfailing rule is that every society mu%be founded on the 
three primitive races.’ He even aB^s that, after a conqimst, a 
little, very little, mixing of blood is Jm^issible, even advantageous, 
although he infinitely prefers the black-uiute mixture to the white- 
yellow (Slavs and Celts) ; ‘ it would be inexact,' he concedes, ' to 
pretend that all mixtures are evil and noxious.' For whilst 
' every civilisation flows from the white race, and none can exist 
without its akl, yet the source of all the arts is alien to the vdiite. 
civilising instincts ; it is hidd«i in the blood of the black races,’ 
which is. he admits, ' mm# him hdU cowtomm# ‘ for the subject races. 
Yet. having allowed them so much, he hastily adds that, although 
he bows low before the majesty of art, he reserves his ‘ highest ' 
homage for ' mme essentml virtues ’ : the power which, in ev«y 
instance, mgantsed and disciphned society, gave laws and 
governed by them — in a word, made fullest use of its power of 
reason— -was the white, the Aryan, dement in every race. Histmy 
^priaipi only hito being at ^ magic ttmeh of the white races. 
No determkdnf vahie can be attached to lehgion. gec^raphy «r 
chmato, for ‘the queatet id race is always preponderant: 
luetory oni^ emsto lor tlw sd^ iia«ioi».‘ 

MAm/m, having IwtKight flbe dvihsations of the w(»ld into 
hy the ‘ magic toheh * of white upon dack, or yellow. <w 
goes on to deeodlw the inevitaUe decad^ce which fdlows 
llte l^othnu p»iod <rf conquest. By intermarriage with the sub- 
^ poeplee ^ dewitinnt Aryan tdrite blood becomes abewbed 
tWl f i i w a d. and musk aamvoury raoee as Stpaites, mth their 
‘davttfMnttaUif'< and Gnehe. whh their odioae dan oesacy-haih 

Ves. GKV— Me. M7 *• 
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ofigiitally hhxk mm tempered by two suceessiire wm of wiilto 
dcHDuliiation — are produced. He abominates monotbetsm, wUiii 
narrows the mind of man, and is an essentially ‘ hard and #y ' 
product of the Semitic genius, and agrees with Renan that It 
* closes the mind of man against every fine feeling, every rational 
research.' Adoration is to him ' un resfeci irop excessif,' and his 
Aryan heroes call their gods * father ' and * cousin/ not Lord ; 
but worse even than monotheism is such government as prevailed 
m the Greek cities, for the squalor of wli^e equalitarian glomem- 
tion he can find no words strong enougF : ‘ imiie cdte hesHSUi* 
he writes, * exicrabU, honteux, qui ne supposaii pm d*im 

dr&U inhdreni d la personne du gtmvemi.* Not even Herr Hitler's 
description of parliamentary government as ‘ Bine SpoUgeb^ am 
Dreck nnd Feuer ’ is more venomous ; all Rousseau's mtofip%mce 
A ‘ un valet qui rechigne ' is here — all the hatred of a weak man for 
the liberty he cannot enjpy, the equality he cannot share, the 
fmtemity in which no part. Marathon is for him ' une 

ichauffourde et rien and after the fall of the Persian empire 

there is no virtue in any people until the entry of the Teutonic 
peoples upon the Hene. Only ten nations ever attained — and 
they for how brief a space * state of society/ and the whole 
of the second volume of t*r£ssai is an account of the origmal 
conquests and purity, followed by the decline and fall, of these 
chosen races. In his final conclusion he says that since black and 
yellow have been proved to be ' of no civilising value whatsoever/ 
and that ‘ the source of all differentiation remains the prerogative 
of the white race,' the process of evolution may be adumbrated 
as follows : 

The two inferior types of mankind, the black and the yellow races, 
provide the coarse foundation, as it were the cotton and the wool, in the 
immense tapestry that is human history, which the secondary white races 
render supple by the addition of the silk they provide, whilst the Aryan 
group, threading their finer weave through warp and woof, execute on the 
surface their brilliant masterpieces, their arabesques of silver and gold. 

With which panegyric he makes an end, lamenting, however, that 
' the white race, considered abstractly, has completely disappeared 
from the face of the world. ' Only the Germanic races remain as 
the world's ultimate aristocracy, until the hour strikes wlm they 
in their turn will sink into the slime of * U ceiHsme jmtme H h 
romaniii noircie/ Indeed, already, alas, they are so far gcwac that 
of the Teutonic peoples England is * the only Aryan race/ and 
England, since Lord Byron's advent, is well on the way to coHapse 
in the Roman mud. 

In his later books his Aryan theories suffer many changes ; 
and he even contradicts himself, not once, but many times. In 
hit studies of Persian histoiy he imposes on Iran a system 
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peculiaiiy Mice feudaisii}, md he makes of the bask doaUnii 
the Arsacides an excuse for modem intpeiialisiii. In his genea^ 
logical researches — ^he was consumed, as Boulainviiliers bad bcsen 
bdoie him. by the necessity of proving the age and importance 
of his own fiimily — ^he is made utterly wretched by his * diabk i$ 
lamtm ' of a hundred years, and more than a hundred miles, 
between the hrst Goubineau. bourgeois of Bordeaux in 1568, from 
whom he legitimately can claim descent, and the last de Goumay 
of Guyenne. And in ^deavouring to excuse his own descent 
from Odin and Ottar jJFl to Bordelais merchants, he makes use 
of a thegjy that Nietzsche and Spengler after him were to develop 
largely-^Gbat of the ' eternal return.' For he considered himself 
to be a throw-back, a sport, a ‘ hark-back ' after centuries of 
degiftration. to some pure Nordic ancestor, and in his Pleiades he 
cMims that all the heroes, all the worth-while people in the worW 
(of which there are, in Europe, a bare three thousand), are such 
reincarnations appearing, star-clear, inp|rj;^enerate civilisation. 

In his attitude to Christianity, very modem. He 

despises both tlie ' ascetic negro ’ (!) and the tneiissi Oriental, 
always afraid ‘ of losing God or being lost b>]|pim/ Christianity, 
as a slave faith, has never infiuencdi any people for good or evil, 
and, indeed, he would whole-MkAdiy have endorsed Herr 
Rosenberg's contention that ' the essmtiai condition of all German 
instruction is the acknowledgment of the fact that Christianity did 
not bring us civilisation, but itself owes its enduring values to the 
Germanic character.' 

He seems, by some curious fatality, to have incorporated into 
his works many ideas that other writers have since made famous : 
in his attitude to Rome and his affections for Etruria he fore- 
shadows D. H. Lawrence ; in his Apmnls de Kandahar he writes 
of triumph through death in a way which suggests both Psichari 
and P^guy, as well as Keyserling, who echoes it in his approval of 
Fascism for its ‘ principle of heroic,' its throwing overboard of 
the aged and infirm, and its use of death—' the Liberals had 
forgotten the use of death.' In Newfoundland Gobineau found 
amongst the Celts he had so lately despised his id^ of the odel 
or which he owed to Rouiiseau, and which has influenced 

Herr Hitler also 

In bis respect ior personality he agrees with 

C^tbe that 

Hdeitstes Gliiick der Erdenkinder 

Ist nur dk PexiMichkrit 

and his heroes, Alexander VI., Cassar Borgia, and MacchiaveUi, 
are ' Faustian men * of the stamp desired by Herr Rosenberg. 
* A people is constiintly in need of a man/ be '^te, * who under- 
slandi i^ wUl» epitomises and explains it» andPleris it where it 
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and will leai^ him in drdttr 10 Icdlow one who nether Mk them 


nor misleads. In order to obtam positive result thme most he a 
ocmtinital exchanfe between the individiial and the mOee^ve 
soul — ^the one must Intetpret the othar. He does not care how 
brutally the hero behaves : he considers Darius to have been too 
gentle in having crudhed but three thousand souk after the revolt 
of Babylon. So long as the people, are kept m their fdace ; 
that is the essential. He would havegptirely approved Herr 
Kosenberg's programme for the C^nKn Church, which will 
^ little by little, in the churches handed over to it. pu^||he fiery 
spirit, the Hero in the highest sense, in the place of the crucifixion,' 
and also Herr Hitler’s assertion that ' a majority can never be a 
substitute for the man.' ^ 

^ His contempt for majority mic is. indeed, if possible, greafesr 
even than that of the pr^nt ruler of Germany. ' Do you wish 
to ruin your projec^L«^^ve it carried out by a coalition : it 
requires the whole ^MWOTuated will of one single man to pro- 
duce that most difficult result : an action,' He agreed with von 
Prokesch-Osten thiif after the Congress of Vienna ‘ the conferences 
rained everything.* and wo^ have cried ' Amen ’ to Herr Hitler 
when he writes ; Ip* 


The demoemtk control of Parliament . . . has been the principal 
cause why ail our political life has been no unbelievably fiooded with all 
that is most worthless. The National Socialist Party is. in its essence and 
organisation, anti-parliamentarian ; it regrets, in principle and in its 
composition, any theory of the majority vote, implying that the leader is 
degraded to being merely there to carry out the orders and optnions of 
others. 


Both Goethe and Gobineau would have found a restatement of 
their views in Herr Hitler's further dictum : 


The movement should use every means to instil respect for personality. 
It should bear in mind that all human value ties in personality ; that every 
idea, eveiy accomplishment, is the result of one man's creative work 

It was from von Prokesch-Osten that Gobineau first borrowed the 
idea that the mortality of any society could only be caused, in the 
last instance, by corruption from within, never by the eitemal 
action of foreign conquest. In one of his letters (their exteniive 
and very interesting correspondence was publish^ in France In 
1933) von Prokesch-Osten says : 

The death of a natioD is always caused by ideas which fradually. Iltlie 
by little, kill the conservative principle. Material conquest, sub|ugatioii 
by the sword, is not necessarily death. So long as the reUgioits ^ea still 
lives, in a nation or group of nations, it only needs a great man to restore 
bring th ei B triumpliant again on to the t cwie of ift fe n- 
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agEln bk Motiitcm Stewart Chmberkiii's tetter to IQder of 
October 1923* ' Gerutany/ he states, * was only conquered by 
herself— 4 >f German treachery from within.* Hitter himaeif 
repeats the smtkmmt, M not the wry words, on page 130 of the 
English translatioxi of Me$n Kmvpf : * The defeats on the held 
of Imttte of zqiS might have been borne with the utmost 

ease. It was not they wiiich overthrew ns. What overthrew ns 
was the force which pA^^aml for these defeats by robbing the 
nation i^dl political and moral instinct/ ' Never in onr history/ 
he says e&ewhere. on page 267, ' have we been conquered by the 
forces of onr enemy, but rather by onr own depravity and by the 
endif^ in onr own camp/ 

* Richard Wagner laid the fonndations of Gobinean's reputation 
in Gemiany. In 1881, not long af^ their first meeting, he 
wrote : ‘ Why have I met so late inj|y^only original writer 
I know of ? ' : and at Walmfried''^*l^(ra^ was consoled, a 
little, for being the failure he was. He never had many friends, 
and as he grew older he became less pleas%t and more sour, 
having many enemies, and finall^^fter twenty-six years of 
married life, leaving his wife forSlfcountess de la Tour, or 
della Torre But Richard and Cosima became true friends, and 
Cosima wrote to him charmingly of his Renaissance and his 
Noumlles AsiaHqnes, and told him how Wagner read them aloud 
to his family, ' wliilst pointing out the beauties,* and of how he 
exclaimed, ‘ I do not devour the NmmUes Asiatiqms because I 
enjoy slowly tasting them/ 

In a very interesting artiete m the Retme des Deux Monies 
for 1896, entitled ' Richard Wagner et le g€nie fran^ais/ Houston 
Stewart Chamberiitin discusses Gobineau's infiuence on Wagner, 
and condudes . ' Lis«ft, Louis IT of Bavaria, Heinrich von Stein 
and Gobineau arc the only men who may be said to have deserved 
the title of friends of Wagner during ^ last years of the Master’s 
life. * But Stein wai too ymmf to be anything but a disciple, and 
neither Lisat nor the King of Bavmla hid the least influence on 
Wagn«r*s thought. Gohtoeau, cm the contrary, contributed not 
a little to the definite shape takm finally by the doctrine and 
life-tong ideal purmnd by Wapier — ‘ the dream of a possible 
mgenmttom lor hmumlty by dbe fitsimi of religicm and art.' He 
goes on to pidnt out wbere that mfluence ended ; how Gobineau 
affirmed the iitwediabte decadence of humanity, and was, like 
Rousseau before him and Reysarti&g after, a pessimist on pdndpte, 
whereas Wfigim believed in salvation through Christ : * the blood 
of Mood even of inferior or degenerate man/ 

Cliamlmrlain» lew all Ids admiratfon for Gobrusau* shams 
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Wagaar's optiioisia. Far him, foBtowteg in Hapdif the 
Ga^m haw a gtori^ future* " WeTstill have much to do; 
Heitler had in his PkUmopky 0 / history, * whilst the othtr 

nations, having pnt forth the titmost of which thtqr are captbie, 
are sinking to their sleep ’ ; and Chamberlain aces hi the entimnce 
of the Teutonic races into the history of the world an event of 
only slightly less importance than the entry of the Jews. For he 
does not despise the Jews, but rather admires and fears them : 
frmn their earliest origins they ccmipndjipnded the ideal of racial 
purity, and the sal\^tion of the GermAtc nations lies in taking 
a leaf out of their note-book ; the Germans must be n^ess con- 
vinced than were the Jews of their divine calling, of th5r mission 
as a race to regenerate mankind, and, taking their stand upon the 
oral teachings of the Ax^^an Christ, they must hght contilbiiaily, 
%s they did in the last war, for morality, right, fidelity, and failh. 
As Gobineau himself sai^ ' it is given to no human race to be 
faithless to its instUjjj^ior to abandon the path upon which 
Almighty God has V V 4 

The objectives of Germany's divine mission, dimly sensed by 
the transcendenta^t Chamberlain, are detailed by Hitler : 

What we have to fight for on tv for our existence and the mcream 
of our race and nation, the now jiument of its children and the purity of its 
blood : freedom and independence for our Fatherland, and that our nation 
may be able to ripen to the fulfilment of the mission to which they were 
appointed by the Creator of the Universe. 

For himself, Hitler must * act in the sense of the Almighty God ; 
by fighting against the Jews I am doing the Lord's work/ ilms 
Aryanism, at first a scholarly, almost abstract, theory, based on 
the result of scientific inquiries into the origins of the Germanic 
peoples, has become a creed as fanatical and as bellicose as that 
of the Maccabees or of Mahomet* * Men who are participating in 
a great social movement,' George Sorel Suiys in his Principles of 
Violence, * always picture their coming action as a battle in which 
their cause is certain to triumph.' 

It was Chamberlain who converted the Kaiser — not without 
difficulty, as their correspondence on the subject of Delitsch shows 
— to the ‘ Aryan ’ view of Christianity now proclaimed m 
by Herr Rosenberg ; and the Kaiser's famous letter to Hotimann 
was inspired, if not dictated, by Chamberlain, whose ' mystical 
imperialism ' and faith in the conquering misatcm of G<«iaiiy 
moved Count Kcyserling to dedicate his Gefuge def We^ to 
the apostate Englishman as a * tribute of gratitude and pro* 
found veneration/ llirough Chamberlain, Keyserlinf also felt 
Gobineau’s influence : Germany, which for him is the * eomcience 
and laboratory of the world ' and the predestined protagonist of 
world peace, can only be saved by winning back foe herself her 
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racial purity. She hM alro alleys urill pi^wm, 

the greatest mdlvidimb, bat masses/ owing to their lack of 
hmnotir, are destined always to be inferior to those of other 
peoples* 'Iherefore it is essential for her to ' increase her capital 
of mberitaiice * by recrnitiiig her raling classes, not from the ranks 
of scholars as heretofore* bnt fmn a special and different set of 
men, quite alien to the masses of the people, and, as in India^ 
bred for their task of dictatorship, for psychologically the 
Germans, like the Hind^, are a caste people. The whole future 
of die world, which Remn declared to he in the triumph of Indo- 
Europe^genius. Keyserling places to-day in the power of * brutal 
GernianSn/ as at the end of the Roman Empire. 

Herr Hitler borrows Gobineau's race theories almost verbatim : 


arc oumberless examples in history, showing with terril% 
plainness how each time Aryan blood becomes mixed with that of inferior 
peoples, the result has been the end of the cip|yire>^fstaiiung race. 

And again ; 




All that we admire on this earth — science, art. technical skill and inven- 
tion — is the creative product of only a small numbeH^I nations, and origin- 
ally. perhaps, of one stngle race. 

Agiiin he emphasises how 



the loss of racial purity ruins the fortunes of a race for ever ; it continues 
to sink lower and lower in mankind, and its consequences can never be 
expelled again from body and mind. It is the duty of the national State 
to see to it that a history of the world is eventually written in which the 
question of race occupies the most prominent position. 

From the importance of the pmity of the German p)eople 
the secondary tht^>ry of the importance of gathering into one 
nation ail German-blooded or German-speaking persons derives 
inevitably* and is upheki both by Count Kev serling and Herr 
Hitler For the former, Auatim is primordikiiy German, and 
the was consummated before Charlemagne ; the three 

capitals of Crennany. representing, m it were, the three faces of 
the prim»vai Teutonic Trinity^ are * Weimar, Potsdam and 
Vienna, which tofether make up with some exactness the full 
richness of the German substamje as it presents itself to-day.' As 
lor the ktter, he .insxsts that 


Geiwan Aiwlriii stnkll iwtujm to tlie great German motherland — but not 
te Cimmion bloodi should belong to a common jRsick. 

Hot till the conJIiiwi ol the J2«iiA Indiide every tingle German, and are 
certain ol being able to nourish him, can there be a moral right lor Germany 
to acquire territory iihmad. 

paWcm of Germany's surplus pci|mlation — ^whose 
rightt m^t the tub}^ of No. 3 of Hitler's twmity-fiv« points, ' We 
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immA hmi mi tmitoiy (cdkmies) le^ tli# iicmiMii^ of oor 
peofdo, ior tke settliii^ irf our 

had sertoiisisr eiigEged Goliiiieait's attMtioa. He wrote a v^ry 
iOiiiikmatiiig aitkk on the sahleet in £a Rmm 4 $ JPms ae early 
as 1845. Since his day the probtem has becoine pmtiy mag- 
iiihed. for the populatton of Gmmany tncreaaes by nearly 900.000 
annually, and. acccnnding to Herr Hitler. ' the sole hope of success 
for a territimal policy nowadays is tq confine it to Enrc^se;* 

From this account, sketchy and mampkte as it is. of some 
of Arthur de Gobineau’s more sensatioii&theories. it may be seen 
that M. Scallihre's claim that * Sa dasifne^ Mmi d'omm sw 

ksqueiks U ne pmme qu une brim recmnaissamce m imritU 
amaUmr ’ is a valid one. and that to Herr Rosenberg’s * Peirsm- 
lickksiien, an die der NaHonal Somalismm unmiU^ibar anktbkpfm 
%&nne ’ must be added the hypersensitive, obstinate, slightly 
absurd French diplomat^'ho was perhaps the most passionate 
individualist of thefij^l|L^d the most ’ original ’ thinker, using 
the adjective in its dWWstjttie. 

But behind Gobineau are tendencies and psychologicai reac- 
Gems over which h|^ad no control, and of wluch he was no more 
than a canaliser and interm#%er. The indignation of the peoples 
trampled in the name of|Pcfty ; the natural antipathy of the 
northern races. Gallic or German, towards their southern or 
Semitic conquerors and civilisers ; the aristocratic reaction to 
the French Revolution ; the individualist retort to Marxian 
economics, and the newly awoken race-pride of the Teutons, that 
was fanned into flame by the researches of Orientalist scholars— 
all these went to make up the race-view of history which Gobineau 
expressed so fully, and which may most conveniently be called 
Aiyanism. 

Since Gobineau’s day nationalism has grown apace, until 
to-day each nation consideiB it is holy, elect, chosen, a race apart. 
But because the Germans are a people of one idea — ^as G>unt 
Keyserling has shown in his Das Spektrum Europas — l>ecausc 
there is no sacrifice they are not willing to make in order to live 
' in Germany, with Germany, through Germany ' (Sieburg), no 
absurdity they will not countenance, now they are assured by their 
leaders that they arc the salt of the earth, there is every chance that, 
as Herr Teudt’s version of the Psalms declares, the seted of Odin 
will triumph from Volga to Vistula, and carry thek ' Aryan 
evangel ' from Thames to Tiber, leaving their harps upon Gisrman 
oaks as they go, and bearing as their totem ' the the lymbdic 
animal of the Germans, uncomprehended of the Jews,* 
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GREY OF FALLODON— NATURALIST 

t 

ViscoUMX Geey the statasman is likely to pass into histoiy as one 
of the palest Engltshmim of his time : Viscount Grey the 
nat iiraiist is a %ure that is less widely known. 

Mm my privilege to stay at Fallodon fairly regularly durin| 
reteiit years. It was aiwa3rs a pleasure to arrive at the smati 
private station on the Northumbrian^oast and to see, however 
early the hour might be, a familiar hgi^oni^e platform to greet 
the arriving guest, at a time when wi^pci^le were still asleep, 
or, at all events, still in bed. I remember, too — and could wish 
to hear again — ^the cultured, well-modulatec^pice, with its dear 
words of fri^dly greeting. Therc^M no one I knew who had 
the same quietly confident and step as I^rd Grey. His 

poise was so fine that he could, with lls sadly failing ey^ight, on 
a winter day run down the ice-a)ated steps which led from the 
house to the bird sanctuary while his friends, gifted with full sight, 
were obliged to pick their way slowiy, with extreme caution. 
That poise enabled him to land unaided on the Fame Islands 
within a year of hts passmg and to walk across slippery rocks 
where young seals lay. 

Long years ago St. Cuthbert lived on the Northumbrian coast 
and tamed the tnrtis and the seals, and it was fitting that at 
FaUodon, withtn si^t of Cuthbi^'s cell on the Fame Islands, 
another great lover of wild creatures should have had his home. 
None who visited FaUodon could have failed to be impressed by the 
atmosftere of the place. It was a sanctuary in the inner meaning 
cd the word. A bmmm radiod upon it ; the calm and kindly 
pmmmm of one who had his home here radiated good*will, and 
eqmrial food^^witl towasds the iving creatures which had trusted 
tbrnnadvei to Ms mm. The study window was open throu^out 
the day, iumioer wd wsntntv-opmi^ tn that a squirrel guest 
sMntld enter whenever it Idt inciined to do so and feed on the 
bowl of nuts that were virngm against its owning. Titmice 
Hew freely about the rooms ; ki the spring of 1933 a roMn was in 
the habit of singing his toll soiiig perched on Grey's head. 

I doiiol haM ikal it has ever been recordfd how the 
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it to me by the glow of a cheerAil wood fire one evening : fn the 
year 1884 he was at Oxford, and as he was doing no work he was 
* sent down * for February and March, During those two months 
he founded the bird sanctuary at Fallodon. I wondered whether 
anyone else, sent down from Oxford or Cambridge, ever achieved 
so much during his period of banishment f These reminiscences 
of his Oxford produced others. He said that in his day Lord 
Rosebery was sent down from Oxford, for the following curious 
reason. He had entered a horse for ^ l>erby, and when the 
authorities heard of this they gave liim fife choice of scratching his 
horse or of being sent down. Lord Rosebery, said Grey, 
chose to be sent down, but he did not win the Derby f Our talk 
on Oxford took place at the close of 1932, and Lord Grey told me 
that he had never taken his degree at Oxford, He had pallid in 
tVery subject except that irreverently called ' Diwers/ and n6w 
that ' Diwers ' had been ^^iished he said, half in jest : ' I wonder 
if it would be in ordkyfi^mc to take my B.A. degree, now that I 
am Chancellor and the university ? ' Throughout his 

life that sanctuary wliich he had founded in 1884 was to be a never- 
failing source of h^^iness to Lord Grey, and it was a joy to him 
to show his birds to anyon^^o loved them and understood them. 
Curious things sometimesEcppened. During a visit of a well- 
known field club to the sanctuary heavy rain began to fall, and a 
member of the club incautiously put up his umbrella with a 
sudden gesture. On the instant each duck took fright and flew 
in panic high into the sky ; nor did they return so long as daylight 
lasted. 

The sanctuary at Fallodon is chiefly a waterfowl sanctuary. 
In the grounds, and surrounded by trees, arc two small ponds 
connected by a modest stream of running water. It was at the 
margin of the upp)er of these ponds that Lord Grey, with his 
friend Mr. Herbert, spent many hours in late .spring and early 
summer taming the young broods of his ducks. It is, indeed, 
difficult to picture the birds of the place without him ; they were 
his constant friends and companions, and to the end gave him 
daily pleasure. My last morning at Fallodon I shall long remem- 
ber. It was in March 1933, and the sun shone brightly as we 
walked round to the white seat on the bank of the upper pond. 
As we walked a robin, flying confidently up to us, alighted on 
the statesman's head and was fed on me^worms on this unmsual 
perch. The robin then sang his full song, but remained standing 
on Lord Grey's head. We then walked along the shore of the 
pond, and from the bank and from the water ducks and waterhens 
looked at us without fear in their eyes. When we had reached 
the white seat Lord Grey sat down while I stood on the path 
beside the pond a few yards from him. I had long wished to see 
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and to photogmi^ a iy o{»Mid aitgh on his boftd, 

but I had tmm boen prosent at the ti^t inonMit. It wm my 
last momii3|( at Fallodon* and 1 had to leave for Scotland after 
lunch. At irst no maiidariiis were to be seen on the water, but 
alter a period of waiting a mandarin drake swam Into our view, 
climbed out on to the bank, and, after looking intently at Lord 
Grey for a time and evidently working out the distance from the 
water's edge to the figure op the seat, fiew into the air and made a 
beautiful landing on Loi^Qrey's head. Standing on Lord Grey's 
head the mandarin dralV began to ' display,’ and a little later a 
mandar^duck alighted on the scat. In quick succession two 
more mflidarm drakes flew up and alighted on the back of the 
scat — one on either side of Lord Grey and at an equal distance 
froxiflhn. The picture was a striking one. The spring sun shone 
full on the rich phimage of the mandarin drakes as they stoo§ 
motionless as if on guard — one on tb^statesnmn’s head, one on 
either side of him. They were free f Ian/ fear or uneasiness, 
and one of the drakes actually dos^iSHiys and dosed for a 
brief space. All the time the friendly figure on the seat did not 
move, and the only moments when the duck^showed uneasiness 
were w^hen the shutter of my camei^^cked. 

I said to Lord Grey only once had I seen a 

more beautiful and remarkable sigm, and that was when I 
watched from my hiding-place a golden eagle sheltering her 
eaglet with her full outstretched wings from the direct rays of the 
sun. I believe that nowhere but at Fallodon could that example 
of perfect tnist between wild birds and man have been seen. 

This unusual and admirable state of affairs had been achieved 
by months of patient watching in the early summer of each year. 
It is surprising how diflkult it is to induce a wild bird to feed 
from the hand, and until they fed from the hand they could 
not be said to be thoroughly free of fear, lliis process of taming 
the bfids had to be oontimied each year, for, however tame their 
parents may be, the ducklii^ in their youth are full of 
suspicions of himiaii beings. Foe several hours each day in 
early June Lord Grey ua«d to Me quietly cm the bank of the 
upper pond, and the duckling brood® would gradually lose their 
fear of 'Mm an*! in the end (this might need weeks of patient 
sympathy) would take bread from hii hand. Lord Grey told 
me that mm the habit of ieadmg from the human hand had 
been acquired it was never lost, but it was necessary that 
this habit sliould be acquired while the ducklings were small. 
The charm of the Fallodcm vmterfowl is that they are un- 
pinioned or Ml-irinfid tmds and may come and go at will. 
Sonmtimea in the darkness of a winter nigit the whistle 
of the mandarins is beard miles from Fallodon, and anyone 
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imMajmg tte tut, giacfltal fligirt of tikm dndb^ w niM^^ 
tbftt th€^ pfoboliljr tnmi fir botwow tlio feodfatf tumi. He 
FaUodoo docks fatid stiii «j:c) led eacb iiicaioiig^ evmiitg. 
Hr. WdA, tbe head gardmer, is a keen oatioaiil, oaoelly 
feeds the waterfowl in the momiBg betweeii seTcai and eight 
o'clock, but wbm he was at home Lord Grey always gem the 
ewenmg feed* which was at sunset. 

I often sat with Lord Grey on thf seat beneath the old larch 
wfam the waterfowl were fed. It wm a unique experience to 
sit literally stirmtinded by ducks of nm/ kinds. There was the 
old eido* drake who, after a Icmg life of twefity*<me mmM 
persist in courting the mallard ducks, whose r^tful mmm looked 
upon the old fellow's love-making with amused tolerance. There 
WBie wild shovellers (this was perhaps Lord Grey's gMtest 
Yriumph) which had not been reai^ at Fallodon, but which had 
flown south at the appjBsaeh of winter — ^perhaps from some 
remote loch in Sc^tlaito — to the sanctuary. Each autumn 
during recent yeaisHlf vJryytg number of wild shovellers arrived 
at Fallodon, and in a few days became so tame that they fed 
fearlessly on the ^"ain thrown to them between Lord Grey's 
feet. This winter ir933““^'^-«-hey are present in greater numbers 
than ever. I noticed thafeitHse shovellers paid no heed when a 
siiower of scattered grainTleU upon them, and I thought how 
remarkable it was that a wild-bred bird should permit such a 
liberty. It was a remarkable tribute to the unique atmosphere 
of the place. 

But perhaps the tamest waterfowl at Fallodon are the tufted 
ducks. These fought to take bread from Lord Grey’s band, and 
if te did not give them their bread promptly they would tug at 
his shoe-laces and stockings to attract his attention. At the 
evening feed wood ducks sometimes flew on to Lord Grey's head, 
and I once photographed a wood duck being fed by him as she 
crouched on his soft hat. Although ideal relations had been 
established between man and the wild creatures of the Fallodon 
sanctuary, 1 recall two incidents which showed that the birds had 
lost nothing of their fear of possible enemies. One evening Lord 
Grey and I were seated beneath the larch, and the ducks were 
feedmg fearkssly around us, when a blackbird flew overhead, and 
as he passed uttered his well-known chnckle of akrtn. In a 
momieit every duck flew into the air in panic and settled m dbe 
water, where they felt more secure. They believed that the 
blackbird had warned them of approaching danger, and perhap 
the old blackbird chuckled to himself (this time in mirth) as lie 
saw how successful his little trick had been. One mominf I was 
feeding the waterfowl when they scattered and alighted in a small 
area of ice-free water in the middle of the lower pond. I knew I 
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tbmr hehskwimt, toim, locddng ttp/lmwtk bmm plaii^ ditoii 
tomrdft tits pcwtui ffertoos mt not ofleii seen cm the Psltotlcifi 
pondS; sito toe ctneks had mistakos this great bird soadng in 
ly upon them lor a large hawk or ea|^» and bad wtety 
Uown on to the friendly water. One evening whan Lord Grey and 
I were on the seat feeing the tmdi 1 noticed that the snppiy of 
bread in my basket was getting low, and thoughtlessly gave the 
basket a sli^t shake theAetter to expose the remaining pieces of 
bread. The slight noise wiade was sufficient to send ail the ditcks 
on the w|yr in alarm. 

Thos^too have read Lord Grey’s books realise his knowledge 
and love of birds. To the world his TvmUy-five Years was his 
mosillhportant work, but when he himself spoke of * my book ' 
he meant The Charm of Birds, Shortly before his death he wa? 
speaking about people who would talk toeir own particular ' shop ' 
regardless of the feelings of their listej ts, siid he said : ‘ They 
ought to stop themselves ; they shcTaSisrtiot toiow themselves to 
talk much of their own special interests regardless of the possible 
feelings of other people. It is hard work f^ me, but I do de- 
liberately refrain from talking of m^ ||^al joy in life, unless I 
know that people share my feeih^blX mean birds, of course.' 
His sister, Mrs. Graves, told me that wien her son was killed in 
the war Lord Grey wrote to a friend of hers : * It is difficult in 
these dark days not to become disheartened and discouraged. I 
find that what helps me most is watching the stability of Nature 
and the orderly procession of the seasons/ 

It was on Lord Grey’s advice that Arthur Balfour, who was 
Prime Minister at the time. ga%*e that distinguished writei: and 
naturalist the late W. H. Hudson a penskm from the Civil List, and 
Lord Grey told me that Hudson was so punctilious that when his 
circumstances were a trile easier he wrote to say that he should 
like the pension discemtinued. Lord Grey once said to me : ‘ I 
do not know if Hudaon would have approved of my ducks. I 
don’t think he would. He would have said I was intedeiing with 
wild nature/ 

As an ang^ Lord Grey was imsuipasiM^ His book Fiy- 
Fuhmf m a classic, and he was equaSy sidlled with a salmon or a 
trout r^. Of an evening at FaUodkm, in the cheerful warmth of 
^ glowing wood tfe» Lewd Grey wotod renew his yemth as he 
recalled happy days sptnt on Hlg^laiid rivers and on the chalk 
stmains to Hw He told me that a swift twice the same 

evening {ddcid up hit dfy*ty after his cast and dropped it a little 
lito li^ the angler had been ciurefuUy casting 

Ha said he thought of writing Inother botot ; 

’ but to a book toe most feel happy/ The partial loss to 
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bis sigbt 4ming tit last t« years of his life was « greater trial to 
him than wm g^«rtlly miked. ' I have lived too long/ be said 
to me when he memorial seivdce l^ Lord Balf oixr 

at Westminster AhfcN^. He onc^ said to me that it was a living 
death to sec no long^ dearly his beloved birds and the coiintiyside 
he knew so well. 

The great poets were a solace to Lord Grey during the years 
when his sight became slowly worfe It was whtk we were 
walking beside the lower of the two pon^ at Failodon cm a sweet- 
perfnmed morning of spring after a nijit of rain that Lord Grey 
profoundly impressed me by a few words he spoke on^is know- 
ledge of poetry. He had q uoted to me some verses % Words- 
worth (I think, his favourite poet) on the beauty of a spring 
momiiig after rain, and when I remarked on the excelleBdll^ his 
Soemory he replied : ‘ My memory is not good. Do you know 
how I am able to quote th«»se verses so easily ? For the last forty 
years I have madeSi hUmt of repeating them to myself at least 
once a month, and soMiWnes more often/ The last time I 
stayed at Failodon Lord Grey was discussing Wordsworth's 
Prelude, He saijjlfhe did not think it was generally known that 
Wordsworth snared woo^^k in his youth, and quoted these 
lines : 


woo||^li 
Ere I had told 


Ten birth-days, when among the mountain slopewi 
Frost, and the breath of frosty wind, had snapped 
The last autumnal crocus, 'twas my joy 
With store of springes o'er roy shoulder hung 
To range the open heights where woodcocks run 
Along the smooth green turf. 


On a spring afternoon Lord Grey took me over to an old becdi 
tree, and said that one day he intended placing some lines from 
Gray's Elegy on the tree ; the lines were : 


There at the foot of yonder nodding beech, 

That wreaths its old fantastic roots so high, 

His listless length at noontide would he stretch 
And pore upon the brook that babbles by. 

Each day was full of interest at Failodon. We vkited the 
old sequoia after dark to see whether we could hud (though we 
were never successful in doing this) tree creepers at home to the 
small roosting hoUows in the rough red bark of that tm. Ilony 
robins came to be fed, perching fearlessly on the hand ; that 
early nester the Chile pintail might be seen on her nest anmogs^t 
the withered fem beneath the trees in mid-March, Blackbirds 
sang from the bushes beside the ponds, and one day Lord Grey 
qpoke to me of his walk in the New Forest with the late Presidimt 
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Theodore Rooiewlt. He said that the {^esideiit was deeidy 
impressf^d by the Maekbifd'e song, and said to him : " Yon as 
a nation do not make enoagh of the song of the bladcbird/ 
Lord Giey said that he was much struck by President Roosevelt's 
knowledge of British birds, and that once he was told a bird's 
song he was able to identify it without any further help. Some 
years ago Lord Grey said to me that he had heard most bird 
song$» but be had never heard the greenshank sing. Now, the 
song of the greenshank M one of the most beautifuls — ^perliaps 
the most beautiful — ^wildfcngs I know, and the singer sometimes 
remains hathe air for a full hall-hour uttering his dutc-hke song 
all that tSie without ceasing. My wife and I were at that time 
living near Aviemore, in the heart of greenshank country, and I 
saidMlht if he came to Aviemore he would have a good oppor- 
tunity of hearing the greenshank sing. I have always bec^ 
sorry that this visit did not take pJj|CC, and that Lord Grey 
never heard the beautiful and inspiii^^feong^of the rare, elusive 
greenshank high above the pine trees #1 the oKl Caledonian forest. 

Like his birds, Lord Grey was happy during rain. One 
March day 1 arrived at Fallodon on a mominm|^f soft rain foUaw- 
ing on weeks of dry, hard weather."*^ My host then took me up 
to the top of the house, to the rain^a^Jr dstems, and Lord Grey 
stooped down and, after listening lon^and intently to the rain- 
water trickling into the tanks, said to me : 'I think I should 
have lived in the west— perhaps in Skye, where you never suffer 
from want of rain There is nothing I hate so much as drought.' 
Sometimes he would say of late years : " My quarry pool is six 
inches (or nine inches or a foot, according to the duration of the 
dr>^ weather) below its usual level ; that is not right.' When his 
sister hall-|okifigly replied that they should be thankful for the 
line weather he would say : ‘ No, it is not right ; I am never 
happy when my quarry pool is low ’ Between the quarry pool, 
with its large, fat trout and its banks a delicate pink in spring 
the Mcissom of the flowering currant, and the house of 
Fallodon. the main London and North-Eastern line to Scotland 
We used sometimes to watch the north express rush past 
the kvei-oofliing gates at Irig^tlul spesed, and Lord Grey told 
me that Ms hrotliwr and he used to time the expresses over that 
particuiax stretch of line goiiii^ norfij. and that they regularly 
travellKi at a^ of seventy-iw miles an hour. 

But even to the end Lord Grey put his work first, and 
very few people knew what it cost him to prepare one of those 
speeches, or addresses, which were read all over the English- 
speaMttf world. Hb stfength of mind was shown in his reading, 
^oit uqp to the last, the first * leader ' in He Ti^s each mom- 
big* fie me (tMa was, I think, two ym$ bdkxte his death) 
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llttl ilk wm m impsik^A It todr Mm- lliim* 
%miim of an hmt to read the artkie. Rii^t ip to Uie end of 
^ life his public duties took him mudi to Lm^m, and he told 
me that on the arrival of his brain at King's Cross at about half 
past six in the morning be had Thi Timm brought to Mm in Ms 
sleqdng-berth, and very slowly read the leading article before he 
kit the train. How he escaped being run down by iondon 
traffic was always a wonder to his fronds, fc»r he had no private 
car in Lcmdon, and often walked rathe||than take a taxi. 

I believe Lord Grey was one of thellry few European states* 
men (of whom Lord Curzon was another) who neve^wrotc, or 
sent, a typewritten letter ; during his Foreign SecretSysMp his 
friends received from him letters always written by his own band, 
and even when he was almost blind he would sit dowriMi his 
%esk and, bending painfully over his sheet of notepaper, would 
write a letter. Sometin^ he would say : * Can you read this 
address ? ' Once life sai#a trifie sadly : * I had a letter returned 
to me not long agO becatik^the address was illegible/ He did 
not take readily to new inventions. Up to a comparatively 
short time before|^ death he had no motor car, and preferred 
to ride a push-bicycle. JHle telephone he mistrusted, and he 
used to say : ' I never At ^ it ; it is a most unsatislactory 
instrument, and is always out of order when you wish to use it.' 
The wireless set at Fallodon enabled him to keep in touch with 
public afiairs and the news of the world. 1 recall one night— 
I think it was in the spring of 1930 — when Lord Grey and 
I heard Lloyd George Oliver an important speech, and as 
the dear, impassioned tones of the great orator sounded in the 
loud-speaker I could not help glandng from time to time at the 
motioMess figure of Lord Grey as, seated in his chair, he listened 
to one with whom he had at cme time been dosely associated. 
I think that, even after all had passed to estrange them. Lord 
Grey had a kindly thought for Mr. Lloyd George because of 
their common interest in the tame Fallodon squirrels. 

Lord Grey talked sometimes of the great political figures of 
the past and the present age. He told me that Balfour had long 
ago a feeling that Hr. Ramsay MacDonald was desrined for great 
things. He was so sparing of his prMse that one evening I was 
surprised when be said : * The nicest man I ever met in my Me 
was John William Pease, and the bravest man was Hcnvaid 
Pease ' ; and I thought that this was a fine tiibiite to two well- 
known Northumbrians. 

The last expedition I made with Lord Grey was on Boxing 
Day* 193a, when we sailed out to the Fame Islands to fit tM 
young seals. His sight was then very bad. and cMmMag about 
tbe seaweed-covered rocks was tiring for him, yet be wi^ not 
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be helped, and I tiiink that, althcn^ be could not see the Urds, 
and cmiM with difficulty see the young seals that lay groaning 
on the rocks a few yards from him, he was happy to be on the 
low islands which he remembered in hapj^ days. 

Therewas no one sobelo^^ by the humble fi^ of Nortbumber* 
land as Lord Grey, or, as they preferred to call him, * Sir Edward-' 
That aEection was brought home to me on the day when we 
crossed to the Fames, pte fisherman who owned the boat told 
me as we were return™ that forty-five years before, when he 
was a small boy, he andto mother were walking along the hard 
road toSBrds Sea Houses, the small fishing village where they 
lived. A dog-cart passed them, then stopped, and they saw that 
a la^and gentleman were seated in it. The gentleman asked 
thei^ they would like a lift. Afterwards he asked his mothew 
who those people were, and she replied : ‘ Sir Edward and Lady 
Grey.’ The incident had remain^ iit^the Isherman's mind all 
his life, but he had never had an «^portunity of speaking to 
Lord Grey until then. I remember him saying : ' We think a 
terrible lot of Lord Grey in Northumberland^ 

The sanctuary at Fallodmi Fqgrams. Bcb morning and 
evening the birds are fed. Evnythifi is as the beloved owner 
left it . Robins come to feed from the*<^d, and now a blackbird 
has joined them. But he wdio, like St. Francis of (dd, was the 
presiding genius of the place is gone. Surely his ^irit has passed 
unharmed through what we call death, and is ha{^y. During 
those last sad days when his body lay unconscious upon that 
quiet bed at Falk^on I pictured his ^Miit going out across the 
moonlit sky through the beauty of the heavm. He already 
knew the great beauty, the sphsndour of truth and goodness, 
which we bm can graqp but imperfectly, tad at long intenraB. 


&b:ton Goepon. 
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AIMS AND OBJECTS. 1849 
A Palace Plat 

c 

In kis private apartment at Buckingham Pdace, PRIKCE Albert 
sits writing : his back is to the door. The Queen enters ^ and, 
^ moving softly across ike room, stands behind kim.^^^ery 
fondly she feasts her eyes on the top of his head, which is grow- 
ing premature^ bal^ He continues to write, unconscious of 
her presence. ^ 

w 

The Queen. Albert, leave off writing \ I want to talk to 

Albert. dofwn pen.] Yes, Weibchen ; what is it ? 

The Queen. Albert. You do love me, don’t you ? 

Albert. My Dear, h^e you any doubt ? 

The Queen. No ; but say it ! 

Albert, [Kindly, b%U without fervour.] I love you. 

The Queen. Say it again— again I 

Albert. Certainly, my Dear, if you wish. ... I love you 
... I love you ... I love you. . . . Isn't that enough ? 

The Queen. I was waiting to see how long you would be able 
to go on. 

Albert. Sa5rmg what is so unnecessary ? 

The Queen. Not unnecessary to me, Albert. For I shall 
never be quite sure that it will always be so, 

Albert. Why not ? 

The Queen. Because you are so much above me — ^in every- 
thing but rank. And that I am not allowed to alter. Ever>' time 
I speak about making you King Consort, my Minister! won't 
hear of it. 

Albert. Does it matter ? 

The Queen. You know it matters, Albert. It means that to 
them you are still only just a foreign Prince, who has come to 
marry me, and give me children. 

Albert. We must be patient, my Dear, 

The Queen. Patient ! Have we not been patient for ten 
years ? I am sick of being patient I I would like to go and tell 
them that, if they do not make you Prince, or King Consort, I 
idiAll resign I That would make them do it, Albert ! 
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Atmnt. Yet, Fmuciieii, perhaps. Biit 3 rcm miist not 

Thb Q03I»m. Why not, when I love you so much— irtim yon 
are everything to me, and so much wiser, that I know it is really 
you that ought to be King ? 

Albeet. Because, Dearest, when I came here— when I 
accepted what yon offered me — ^you were not able to offer me 
lhai ; and I knew it. What they do not want now, I knew that 
they wonid never want. I accepted, not only the greatness of 
the honour, but its Uf^tations. Therefore, Dearest, that is 
why. ^ 

Tee4^K£K. But. Albert, so much has happened since then. 
My children are your children ; some day Bertie will be King. 
How mn they still go on thinking of you as a foreigner, after all 
tharP j 

Albert. But they will, Weibchen ; and nothing that we can 
do will change them — nothing I i y 

The Queen. And yet, Albert, now that you are always with 
me when I see my Ministers — advising, directing, deciding — they 
must know that it is your reign as much as mine. Yet still they 
will not let you he even Prince Ctjnsort ^ — %|y Prince Albert ! 
And you— you seem not to mind I 

Albert. Now, that surprises menl Have I acted my part so 
well ? I suppose I ought to be glad. 

The Queen. You do mind ? 

Albert. I mind very much. I have your love, your trust ; 
but here I am still in exile, and shrill be —to the day of ray death. 

The Queen. Oh, don t say it. Dc^arest ; don t say it ! You 
mustn’t die — btdore I do. 

Albert, But 1 shall, Weibchen ; only — not yet. And 
listen ! Here is something that shall a litti.e console you. When 
that happens, tliey w^ill no longer have to be suspicious, or afraid 
of me. Ihey will not trouble to think of me as a foreigner when 

I am dead. Only till then ... But no, no, you must not look 

so sad I Here is something more practically important which 
concerns us iiiw., I have .some ^plaits to show you. See ! 

IM^ takfiS. fip\ ami snoods- omi for some large 

SikmiS' of 

The Qobek,. a.re Albert, ? 

Albert. The designs fm the building of the Great Exhibition, 
which the Royal Commisskm has accepted — if you agree. Mr. 
Joseph Paxton, the architect, has had a wonderful idea for it — 
quite new. It is to be idi of glass. 

The Queen. Of glass, Albert ? But won't it break ? 

Albert. Not if it is put into a frame — a metal frame, like 
a window. But this will be M window : not a slli(^ wall any- 

^ fli« iltk iat * Prlacw CiMuort * vm mt paatoul him till 1^57. 
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wliem. it wdB ; for tiib* ptsbiixi, ii wliit 

aixdutectim is going to be. 

Tm Quebk. Oh, how beentifnl, and how wwderfEii i iU! 
I^ass ! How it will light up when the sun shines on it t 

Albert. Yes, . . . If aS goes well, it may become the 
symbcd of your ragn, my Dear ; and of Engiand leading the 
world to peace. 

The ^ben. And when it does, then it will be your doing, 
Albert. [Filefi, as she examines ike Oh, yes; I am 

beginning to see it now. It will be fanfcnore beautiful than St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, Tm sure — glass being so much mor«i|i?mutiful 
than stone. And so original f 

Albert. Yes ; and so suitable for the purpose. TMt is 
grhat makes it so beautiful. And it will not take so long to olfild, 
dtbcr. 

The Queen. M&ere if it going to be ? 

Albert. In Hj^e Park^if you will agree. To be in a Royal 
Park, it must first have your permission. You approve ? 

The Queen. Of course 1 I think it is going to be the mmt 
wonderful buildingl^la the worid — yes, and the most beautiful ; a 
Crystal Palace ! And the fcchibition itself will be one of the most 
wonderful things in histor|y; and the invention and j:4anning of 
it all yours ! I have always wanted this country to be as great 
in the Arts as in Industry and Commerce , and now it is going to be— 
thanks to you 1 Oh, if only my people could know what you are 
doing for them, how happy we should be 1 

Albert. We will stiU be as happy as we can, Weibchen ; 
and perhaps some day more shall come of it. And, talking about 
Art, my Dear, is it not time that you gave Mr. Edwin Landseer 
some kind of a title ? 

The Queen. [DotUft/uUy,] A title ? 

Albert. Yes. He is a great painter — especially of dogs, 
which you are so fond of. And now that he has also done his 
great picture of the Duke's visit last year to the Field of Wa terloo, 
would it not be well to make him a Baronet, or a Knight ? 

The Queen. Oh, not a Baronet, Albert i — that would be too 
much. Mr. Landseer is not a man of any^Fainily ; he only 
comes from the people. 

Albert. Well, make him a Knight, then. 

The Queen. I don't want to do anything imutitiyi, Albert. 
Titles mustn't be made too cheap. Till now it ts only Presidisitls 
of the Academy, or Painters by Royal Appointment, who have 
received titles ; and I don’t think Mr. Landseer will mm be 
Presidimt. Mr. Eastkke, I am told, is almost certain to be the 
next. 

Albert. But Ur. Landseer is quite as great an artist, my 
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Dear, as any «iio tom pravioMl^ nodved titot. % Hmmhs 
L awreoce liimadf wa« <miy the son of a sitoge ioatoeper. SO 
don’t you tlunk that you n^t ? 

The Qobsn. Why, yes ; that does make a ^toenoe, ot 
course— other artists of less DS^t having received the same 
honour. 

Albert. And, do you not thirdr, my Dear, that we might, 
at the same time, buy one o^his pictures ? 

The Queen. Oh, yes |i>ut not a large one, for I do not think 
that we could find room fW it. 

Alber«p I think room could be found. And there was one 
at the Academy this year, which, I remember, you liked. May I 
buy it iar yon ? 

TirevUEEN. Yes, Albert, if you like it also. But remember, 
when we do a painter the great honour of buying one of his 
pictures, we only pay a certain price .dr it-rthirty pounds, I 
think. But General Grey is sure to know ; he will tell you. 
Yes, I am almost sure that it is thirty pounds. 

Albert Ah ! a very good arrangement. Had I known that 
before, I might by now have made q^te a cof^tion for you of 
other artists — of Academicians, I raean..^ 

The Queen. Oh, no, Albert, dear, w^ mustn’t make ourselves 
cheap : that would never do ! You see, it is such an advantage 
to an artist to have a commission from Us. When we sat to 
Winterhalter, it got him quite a lot of other commissions. He 
stayed in England more than a year. 

Albert. Ah ! very satisfactory— very imiHoving to the 
English taste ! 

The Queen, So I don't think we ought to Isiy from more 
than one artist at a time. One in four or five years is quite 
enough, I think — except, of course, when we have to sit for our 
portraits. But Mr. Landseer is catainiy my favourite painter — 
his subjects so appeal to me. 

Albert Yes ; what a pity we omnot sit to him as a family 
group of bis favourite j^peclea— ' Qt»M9Bie, Prmoe, and their Six 
Pupjm,’ 

Tsm QmteH. (Raiker akoeM.) Cfh, Albert, dear ! 

Albert. I was only lami^iing, my Love. But, speatdng of 
the famSy tvmimfa me that I have wsmethir^ now much more 
serious to tafa idiOBt. Oar son. Bertie, is now e^t years old. 

The Queen. Oh, not yet. Darting ! 

Albert. He wiH be In November ; and it is quite tune for 

real ednortfan begin. As some day be will have to be 
King, w« must no iooger think of him as a child. 

The QhIOn. fao't it too soon— too early ? 

AuntHfy Had you net to be Queen nther sooner than yon 
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have wished^ my Daar ? But for it you had hma Irajiied. 
We must aot be afraid to face the fact that it might haj^pen to 
him also. So for that we must be prepared. 

The Queen, Oh, yes ; of course you are right, Albert— for 
he has not yet learned nearly as much as I had done when I was 
his age . 

Albeet. So have 1 found out. We must make a change ; 
he must not have a governess any ‘more — he must have tutors. 
He must learn history, and languagesymd how to write and spell 
correctly in all of them ; also about ^litics, and the making of 
the English laws and Constitution. ^ 

The Queen. Yes ; of course, that is important. 

Albert. So I have, this week, been drawing up a sc^me — a 
schedule — of the work he must do. To begin with — till nl**is ten 
— ^his lessons will be only eight hours a day ; when he is ten, they 
must be more. ** 

The Queen. How many tutors ought he to have, do you 
think, Albert ? 

Albert. He must have an English tutor, of course, so as not 
to have a foreigg|:*ccent ; also a French and a German master -' 
each of them three time^^week. He must learn, also, to dance 
well, and to draw just aRttle ; and every day he must driii, and 
he must ride. Also, he must be taught the art of conversation ; 
his manners he will get, let us hope, from us. I do not think he 
need have a chaplain yet — perhaps not till he is twelve ; but he 
must have religious instruction every day. You see, my Dear, 
we have to make of him a really good man, with a taste for serious 
things — what your English kings have so seldom been. The only 
one in the last five reigns, who was good at all, went mad. It 
was a pity. Your Uncle George was not at all what he ought to 
have been — ^not at all 1 

The Queen, Poor Uncle George ! I can just remember him 
picking me up and kissing me ; and I noticed how fat he was, and 
how he smelt of brandy. But he was quite nice and kind to me ; 
so, please, don’t say an 5 rthmg against him now that he is dead. 

Albert. No ; for it is not necessary. But I am glad, my 
Dear, that you did not wish to have any of your children named 
after him. 

The Queen. But George is a very popular English nainc, 
Albert — St. George being our Patron Saint : you mmtnT forpt 
that I 

Albert, No ; and some day perhaps— with our grandchildren 
— ^it will be safe for the name to be used again. But not yet. It 
will not be the name of the next King, at any rate. 

The Queen. No ; that will be ‘ Albert Edward/ 

Albert. Why not Edward the Seventh ? 
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Tm Because, Albert, I intend that my peoph diall 

some day recognise what they owe to you ; and ^ will do it, 

AiBERT. Then why not Albert alone ? 

The Queen. Oh, no, Dearest ; that I could never allow I 
If he could be called * Albert the Second ' — ^yes S But Albert 
alone— just as if no other Albert had come first— would be an act 
of disrespect to you, not to be thought of ! 

Albert. Perhaps it is a matter we shall not be allowed to 
decide, Weibchen. m 

The Queen. But I mean to ! Oh, Albert, I do wish Bertie 
had Vickylabrains ! She is going to be so clever ; and Tm afraid 
he is fwi going to be. 

Ay||RT. We must make his brain to grow like his body. It 
can f^aone ; it is only a matter of proper education. That is # 
why I have already drawn up this scheme, so as to b^n in good 

time. f 


The Queen. [IVko is now standing by the window ] Look, 
Albert ! There he is, in the garden, playing with Vicky. How 
prettily he moves ; and how fond they are of each other I 
Look ! ^ ^ 

[She turns towards the PRiNCE'^trAo now also looks out. 
Suddenly he taps angrily on^ihe glass, then opens the 
tthndow, and calls ] 

Albert. Ah I Do not do that I Come in here, Bertie, at 
once ! 

The Queen. What did he do ? 

Albert. What he must be taught not to do You did not 

see ? 

The Queen. No. 

Albert. Ah ! it is quite time that we began to give him a real 
education, and a real training in how to behave. He must learn 
discipline. 

[The door opms. Very UmMy, fmrful of the scoWiwg that 
maits him, the Uitk Prince of Wales creeps info the 
room, and stands ibUfng the door.] 

Aimnr. Come in I Come in ! What were you doing ? 

Thr Prince Only playing, Papa. 

Albert. Playing ! 1 saw you throw a handful of gravel at 
your sister. 

Prince. Only lor fun. She didn't mind. 

Albert. You are not to do it I If the gravel had gone into 
her eyes, it would have blinded her, 

fttlNCE, [Mispoim breaking.] I didn't throw it at her face, 
Papa I 

AiBERf; It might have hit her face. 

PRINCS. ] But it didn’t t 
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AuBBtr. Dcm't aiiimr l Ooap 

AuiEKT. And shttt tisM door you ! 

Qqseh. I’m alnud he’s gomg to be di&idt, Albert. 
AusSKT. Ctuldrai ahntys are difficult, tifi jwu mal% them 
understand \i4iat you mean them to be, and udtom they have to 
obey. . . . Patience, my Dear, patient* I It wili take time ; and 
it not always be easy, or pleasantjjh But it has to be done. 

[And m thou exuUad inttnH ^ A $ atrtam mm faUs .) 

ac' 

Lai»bmcb Hoosmam. 
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CoMmuRMwitoM shoutd be addressed to the Editor of the 
Ndietxsnth Century and After, lo A* la Orem§e ^ osst , 
LeueOer Sputre, W.Ca. 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE BRITISH ARMY 


During the iast lew years the public haw been saturated with 
proposals for tl« reorganisation of our Figtiting Services, pro- 
fKianded by ardent and enthosiastk reformers. These have 
varied from the temperate to the visitHiary and fantastic. The 
Army, with its sexagenarian gimerak, has been sevwely critidsed. 
It has also been held up to rkhcuh; as fit oidy to fight at Waterloo 
hwiuse cavalry and inlantiy have not been relegated to a museum 
and their {dace tahen a wfatdly 'robot' Army of petrol- 
driven annooiwd vehktes filled wkh aut< 8 iuitic wwpons : tlus, 
in {dMance df the fact that no natkm has, so far, considered 
such a solutioa sound or f mtble. Otto* teformers, more irrespon- 
sihie tltt® the n||i, httve Mlvocated the abohtioii of the Army and 
the Navy, rehairo for the defence of the Empire being {daced 
solely on tlte ^ Force. To strengthen this latter proposal 
harrowHig descriptions have been given of the destruction of 
hoodon bj^ptrtheittcal hostile aircraft, which do not help to 

the moititk of ^nation. I 

ptupaguBda, purposely exaggersted though seme of it 
be to irttraet attention or to make the nation air^ninded, 
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safety ti ibt tMt- one nt -tjhi- prospect of a 

fiittirc IBiifitar of Defence ninniisg amok with this aemtec! bet 
in his bonnet. A further danger from this msaggerated cnticism 
and indidcriininate stone^throwing lies in the fSifc of producing 
in the imnd of the public a , sense of doubt as to the 'Sswity of those 
responmble for the protection of the Empire ; partJciiIarly k this 
so when the numerous * bricks * that ^re dttspj^ in this process 
of throwing stoneS' fall unseen by th|^i:nin;tt»ted. Chi the other 
hand, there has been much thougroul criticism and helpful 
suggestion from able and temperate writers, whoifcave been 
unhampered by the consideration of vested interests or outworn 
traditions. 

t In his presentation of the Army Estimates recently inFarli;i- 
ment the Financial Secretary to the War Office, Mr, Duh Coo|xr, 
proclaimed that . k>r the varied and divergesnt tasks of our Regular 
Army, cavalry and infantry were still as indispensable as they 
have been since the dawn of history. In spite of the fact that 
these essential arrns will be support^ by every modern invention 
such as aircraf^^ tanks, gf’ns and synthetic fog, instejid of by 
elephants, chariots, catl^ults and other similar auxiliaries of the 
past, it is probable that Ahe shock to the extremist type of Army 
reformer of such a retrograde policy will result in a furtlier spate 
of angry criticism. For, although it has taken the Army fourteen 
years to cleanse its mind of the mud of Flanders, this mud still 
remains in the heads of the extremists in its most glutinous 
consistency. 

This article is limited to a consideration of the views of the 
extremist type of Army reformers. Its object is to expose some 
of their fallacies by a review of the difficulties inherent in the 
organisation of a very small regular army for the defence of a 
great and scattered empire, and by an examination of that un- 
popular arm, infantxy. the abolition of which is so strongly 
advocated by them. Although it is possible that some of their 
prognostications may be proved to be correct in the distant 
future, ardent and unpractical reformers invariably forget that 
tbe Army exists to hght under the conditioiis existiiig in 1934* 
and not under those that may exist in 2034. Moiwover, in pro- 
poonding their proposals, they habitually ipswe tibnee main 
facts : 


(a) The policy of the Government ; 

(i) Tbe varied tasks of our small Regular Army ; 

(t) The research and experiments that have him Wiiid out 
by the Army and their reeolts. 

The poU^ of all our Govemmeuta has hma, and still is. to 
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find fidimijy a iitidd ooiijfi^^ Wm th» last shall 

not break out (io Europe* at any rate) lot at least a geiiemtioxi ; 
although it mtist be admitted that, imder the cxistiiig psychological 
and economic instability of the isorld. it might appear somearhat 
quixotic, at pwent, to look fortlmr ahead than five to ten yeais, 
Stlll;in spite of the inany repeated faflnres so far, there 1 $, as yet, 
no need to abandon aB hope of producing in the near future some 
stabdity and mm of secmefly amoi^ the nations of Western 
Europe, though bolder Mdership, 'less visiona^ ideas, mme 
practicable aims and lesrambittous schemes will be necessary 
before saKBfectory lesiilts can be adbtcved. If, however, we con- 
tinue to act as if human nature had changed and the millennium 
was us, fear, distrust and discontent amor^ the nations will 
continue, with the consequent certain race for armaments and • 
the prcfmration of the Powers for war. 

Should this happen the time will then have arrived to review 
our national policy and readjust our military responsibilities to 
suit the new conditions. In fairness to the military critics it 
must be admitted that our political and militarj^policies up to the 
present have been somewhat at vgriance, Ace the Foreign 
Office has accepted possible military rei^nsibilities envisaged in 
Lcxramo pacts, while, on the othar hand.^he Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff has stated that the task of the Army lies mainly 
within tlie Empire, and not in Europe. It is to he hoped that a 
closer union betwwn the Korean Office and the War Office may 
isoon produce an offspring bearing some common lesembiance to 
the policies of its parents. 

The difficulties inherent in the organisation of our small 
Regular Army have not always beem appreciated or understood. 
The Regular Army exists to meet lour most divergent contm- 
gencies— namely, to fight : 

(a) A natiotiai wai ; 

(ft) A tm|or war ; 

(4 A tniiior war ; and 

To act as armed pdllce the mahilenance of internal 
law and arder witlnn the Empire. 

As repurds these four is a litct of some s%ni&- 

esnee that the War of 1914^ is ^ oii:ly exaiupk of con- 
tingency fa) durii^ the last too years, wlute those of contingeiwy 
{4} have been of frecpwmt oocanrimee liace the end of this last 
war, fait too nmdh to hope that a returning sanity on the 
part of civilised natiems and a toture determination on the part 
of the Brityh pec^e to hold tlwry have and to govern 
firilfiy wiB a repetition of the fonner to an equally 

^binl pesi^ atid eliminate the need for the latter idtogetlier ? 

In this cosuiisdon a point of farther interest is that early in 1914, 
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tlie druids of war had hmm faaimaif over 

Europe for the two previous years, our statewuaci Wfcui^i^y told 
us that war was so far distant that the time for disiuna(ia«^ 
had arrived, while, during the last few years, udien fear of and 
distaste for war has generated feelings of insecuiity tu every 
European nation, our Press has be^ actively proclaiiiiiiig the 
imminent risk of another world war greater than the last. 

Some examples from the post ftfto years of the three latter 
contingencies mentioned above majjiere be quoted. Major 
wars : A%hanistaii, 187^-80. and 3 outh Airka, 1899-1902. 
Minor wars : Indian North-West Frontier rising, ; % 3 T>t, 

1882 ; Sudan, 1885 and 189S ; Afghanistan, 1919. Pohce 
operations : Arab rebellion in Iraq, 1920, and a minor A^yrian 
t disturbance more recently, when a British battalion was^nt by 
air from Egypt ; the Moplah rebellion in Southern India, 1919 ; 
disturbances in Palestine, Shanghai and Cyprus ; tribal unrest 
among the Afridis and Mohmands and Red-shirt activities on the 
Indian North-West Frontier, 1930 and 1933 ; the Burma Rebel- 
lion, 193 1-2 ; ai^.,thc existing Terrorist movement in Bengal. 

The last col^ingency (jif), armed police, needs explanation. 
Besides being most disifeteful to all soldiers, it is not a type of 
militar>" operation in w^ich a ruthless destruction of the hostile 
forces is required or desirable. Its object is more persuasive than 
destructive, for the attainment of which the minimum of force is 
applied in the hope that the ignorant and misled enemies of to-day 
may be the friends of to-morrow, and because we are a poweiiul, 
a civilised and a Christian Empire. Armoured and super*arme<i 
land forces and aircraft are incapable of such employment, for 
they are by their very nature, even in self-defence, ruthless. 
When not so used they have been impotent, and, as has actually 
happened, have been overpowered. 

In a national war our small Regular Army cannot ftght except 
with allies, and even so, by its very weakness, its presence will be 
mainly a gesture of the national policy, and possibly, as in 1914^ 
a costly and a risky one. A few years before the Great War, in 
anticipation of the inevitable clash between France and Germany 
and our probable forced participation in it, it had bem possibte 
to organise the home portion of our Regular Army into a small 
* expeditionary force ' of six divisions. To-day an ' expedilkmary 
force ' does not exist, while the Army is considerably sma^ 
because of the necessity of providing, within our lindted 
means, a proportion of modem and expensive ineciiaiii^ 
auxiliary arms such as aircraft, tanks, etc. As reganhi the 
employment of our smaU Regular Army in Europe, the ardent 
Army reformer has never considered that, if such militaiy inter- 
vention should again be vital to our future safety, it might be a 
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pd&sy to w«wt to oiir past stmtegy by retaiiiiog otir freedom 
to iise the Airoy at a moment and in a locality soitahle to the 
attainmeiit of qnich and decisive results. Such action would in 
many ways be preferable to t3ni}g a small Army to the aprmi 
strinp of a powerful mHitaiy ally, with all the attendaiit dis- 
advmtages inherent in our subordination to the necessity of 
unihed command. Immediate assistance to an ally could be 
afiorded by a powerful Naw,*which we have, at present, not got, 
and an efficient Air Force,»ich we have got. 

For a prolonged national war our real national Army is the 
Terntoriaiiilrmy. All that need be said here about that Aimy is 
that, since it cannot be ready until six months after its mobilisa- 
tion be|j^, before the expiration of which time the latest tactics 
;md of the enemy will be known, the policy of modelling 

it so closely and so rigidly on the highly trained and ubiquitous 
Regular Army seems of doubtful necessity. Its training would be 
much simplified and its expansion rendered easier if its organisa- 
tion were made more hexible to future clianges by a better dis- 
tribution of its weapons, particularly in the infantry. Some 
reorganisation is also desirable to ensure that c^j^ain portions of 
tl)e lerritorial Army can be made adaptable for immediate assist- 
ance in a major war. For the remaining three contingencies the 
Regular Army will, except in rare circumstances, act alone and 
normally not against enemies of the first class. For these it is, 
under its proposed improved equipment and organisation* fit to 
play its part. 

The organisation and equipment of a small Regular Army, 
which has to be prepared for sudi varied tasks, may appear to be 
an insoluble problem except by the formation of two separate 
and distinct armies, one for operations in Europe and another for 
campaigns on the confines of the Empire, The adoption of such 
a, systan. by us^ would, however, not only l:>e pi^dubitive in c-ost, 
but most unsuitable to our natioiml characteristics and to our 
heiediiary policy, The alternative and simpler solution lies in 
the fact that infantry, as will be shown tolar, is still indispensable 
for ai types of wars. This allows of the retention of the Card well 
sptem, ffsfeffed to beiow^ within the framework of wliich, by 
<^rtain modifim and irnfarovemeM to suit modem condi- 
tions, it #M»li be possaile to piwfrte the TOCCssary proportion of 
puwerfial amuttory sixpportiiig arms that are essential against 
W#dy orgainaed C^tin^ afsiks. The theory, much 
advocated, that a wholly ^ Army without infantry is a 

fieee8«i%^ for a war agirinat a highly civilised Power, and that 
such an Army would lie equally effective against less civilised 
and pocu^ly cifganis^ undeveloped countr|BS, is a delu- 

and a waare. 
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' Ifo mmf mid m gmmi stai erf otliar <3i^ JiMvr hm 
mdh m dsfficalt probto or mxii hmry md mxkd its^pcmirfil^ 
as our emu. Tht only oOm ^ipptomiimg to any irfmiivity m 
France. The Fraicfa» however, anlike os, loaiolaiii a short 
s^^ce home army soitaUe to thetr Contiiieiotal mililaiy re- 
sponsibilities and a separate long-aervke foreign army adiicii, in 
proportion to the sise of the ooontries ami the popolations it 
protects and controls^ is greater than oor Regolar foreign Army 
and capable not only of guarding poMcing French oversea 
possessions without reinforcement, rat of reinlordng the home 
army. Our foreign service Army in India and elseadhir^is, on the 
contrary, hxed at absolute minimum requirements. Consequently 
our home service Army has not only to be its feederpjhut its 
immediate reinforcement in ^ergency. 

For the proper maintenance of our foreign service Army the 
Cardwell system (named after its progenitor, a great Secretary of 
State for War) has so far served us well for over fifty years. By 
this s 3 mtem the Regular Army is divided into two equal and similar 
parts, the foreign service Anny and the home service Army, 
whereby the latjpL , in cadre^form, acts as the feeder of the former 
and also in emergency is its reinforcement by the addition of a 
large number of reserves composed of ex»soldiers. It will thus b; 
seen that the strength of the home Regular Army is dictated 
solely by the strength of the foreign service Army it has to feed, 
and not by any particular strategic policy. It sufiices only for 
small wars, and possibly for some major wars, within or on the 
confines of the Empire. If used in close co-operation with a 
powerful ally in a national or European war, it would he, as 
explained above, merely a gesture of the national policy and the 
bf%ht and possibly short-lived spearhead of the Tcrritonal or 
National Armies. 

As regards the organisation, equipment and training erf the 
Regular Army to meet modem conditions, these, far from being 
neglected as some believe, have been studiously and meticulously 
studied during the last ten years, whde research In every direction 
has been active. Mechanii^ units and experimental foimationi 
of all anns have been created, broken up and reoreated on fresh 
models. Every type of tactical operation, ancknt, and 

futurist, has been planned, tried out, examined and erilfaifted : a 
vast amount of time, thought and energy have been expended 
both in practical exercises and in theoretical scfaemei, and 
results have been discussed and critidsed, amid the hopes of the 
extremists, the doubts of the moderates, the anger Of tile wee- 
tioiiaties and the bewMmnent of the dull. 

Results from these experiments have shown 
of the extremists, both inside and outside the Army, could not 
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be beci^iM ite dtexmmed lamtAtbiis of* and die tomm 

and uttloBowii intMotes to, a *mhot * Annjr bmt 
probleiiii d^ or cheap or mfe solutioB. In iact» 

so dimppciatiiig have bem soma of the results that mrious doubi s 
have aapiaisad as to whether the strategical mobility of a 
huge coiigkmieratioii of machmiised vehicles under active savke 
conditions would be any greater, in the end, than that of the slow 
Indian bolloch train ol the ^t. Ail these trials and experiments, 
which are kntiwn in detailJUy to the miUtaiy authorities, have 
provided them with a mam ol valuable material on all subjects 
except onu^bThis excepticm is the potentiaiities ol the individual 
human fighter, the modem rifleman on his feet, and his rdir in 
future IJp to the present he has, in the home Army, been 
totall^eglectcri and totally untrained, partly owing to intensive 
concentration on the tactical training in automatic weapons and 
partly because, owing to weak cadre units at home, he docs not 
exist excq^t as a raw recmit, and then only in few numbers and 
for a very short period owing to yearly drafting overseas. As, 
however, it is now beginning to be reaii^ tha^ie man with the 
rifle is still indispensable in aU armjp, steps vc being taken, 
both at home and in India, to try and r^edy omission and 
to discover the tactics, clothing and equipment best suited to 
him under modem conditions and how many of him are wanted, 
(liven this additional knowledge, it will be possible to bring the 
}:)endulum of Army reorganisation to its proper perpendicular 
position and to model an Army equally balanced between its 
human and mechanical pmtions and capable of suitable adjust- 
ment to fit its multifarious and eccentric tasks. 

It remains now to examine that most controversial subject — 
infantry and its weapon, the rifle, still, for reasons obscure to the 
ejfttreinists, the main arm of all armies, and to endeavour to siiow 
that it ii, when brought up to date, as indhsfiensable now as it 
has been in the past. In tmry^ battle against every type of 
enemy, and in every sert of terrain, the aim of every commander 
is to bblalii the fulest vahie, in tiarmonioui co-operation, out of 
every avaikbte arm and mmj available wmpm, be it modem, 
such as the taidc, or andent, such as tte loot soldier. At tunes, 
under It wil be pos^^ to do this: at other 

tiines the type oi oountry or ioaiJ ixniditimis may cause one or 
more arms or weapmi to be tempmmiiy the predominant factor, 
fe open ixmiitry it may be tanks, In cloie or diMcult country it 
*^ay be infau^, but in no type tA campaign, and in no type of 
wUl it be posstUe m do iiithmtt a good pr<q;»ortioii of men 
%htu^j[ on tfaeh feet^ 

llte extiwmisti' eontenthm against the min with the 
i*iSe is ttot #e last war proved that the retention of mlantry 
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for witole&dle ^ogliter in tlie next ivnr is They 

wooM* instead, have battaJiems oi xnadbjne^ipiit, some looght 
from the ground, others from armonred 6|^tiiig v^bkles or 
' tanks/ They further contend that such an Aimy* fit to over- 
whelm a highly organised first-class enemy in a weU^eveio|3ed 
country, will be equally, if not more, efficacious against a second* 
cla^ enemy in a totally undeveloped and difficult country. 
Lastly, they have argued that it is nmlnly the arrested mentality 
of the General Staff in India and its ccl|equ€nt failure to reoc^nise 
this latter contention that has prev^ed the home Army from 
being organised on their ‘ robot ' pattern, 

The weakness in these contentions lies in the fact that they 
are based on three fallacies : ^ 

I (i) ITiat the only alternative to the massacre of thoimhds of 
hastily raised and ill-trained infantry, sent in heavy masses 
against permanent siege defences, is to send masses of armoured 
fighting vehicles against deep pits, mines and guns provided witij 
armour-piercing pn:»3ec tiles. The first was a holocaust of cheaf) 
dead bodies, the jpDond will be a scrap-heap of expensive twisted 
metal. In otheg^ords, theje critics would pit a * land-navy ' with 
its limited armament against possibly semi-f>ermanent defences 
and heavier ordnance, an operation that a fleet or * sea-navy ' ever 
seeks to avoid. Ihey have never seen nor contemplated the action 
of highly trained infantry. 

(2) That the next war will begin where the last war left oii 
and that the armoured fighting vehicle then used will still Ix' a 
weapon of surprise. They forget that the latter, far from l>eio^ 
noveities, will, on the contrary, find their antidotes prej:)ared in 
plenty. They also fail to see from the great campaigns of ilu' 
past that victory has not been won so mucii by sur{>rise in weapon s 
as by superior leadership in peace, w^hich consists in the adoption 
of newer tactics, flexible formations and higher training in the 
weapons available. 

(3) That a machine-gun has the same quaiities as a * 12-boie ’ 
and is equally suitable for killing partridges, or that a f.ondon 
omnibus-driver is equally expert in the control of a refta( tory 
mule on a Himalayan pass* Would any but a lunatic use a ht avy 
piece of furniture to kill a fly when a fly-flap is more sfficacioos ? 
Consequently they fail to understand that an army wholly cncasid 
in armour and glutted with powerful lethal weapont of every 
description would, for lack of the necessary mobility imd 
power, be unable to come to grips witli an inferior type of enemy 
in a difficult country mostly inaccessible to anythhif escc|>t 
skilled riflemen. 

To a certain type of ardent Army reformer the infitutrytua^ 
with a rifle is anathema, an accursed thing that is obsolete and 
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In this they diow much igxmraiice. The meriti ui a 
riflmmn whh rifle bayonet lie in the that he is ubhiuitous ; 

he can go wheie an anii^ any sort of vehicle cannot, and 
if highly trained and ddifuUy handled he is not so vulnerable 
as is thoiigbl* Unlike other arms, he can, if necessary, Eght alone* 
He is ha^y, quick, and the only reliable agent for close recon- 
naissance and in darkness or in fog. As a marksman, stalker, 
scout and inflitrator be is •indispensable and irreplaceable and 
he is cheap. Moreovc^the British riflanan, in his eight 
years* service, can be indued to a standard that his short- 
service ^l^tinental prototype cannot approach. For these 
reasons, and for lack of a better alternative, the infantryman is 
still, fifteen years after the Great War, the backbone of every 
arin^® ^ 

A formation of highly skilled rifleman operating stealthily in 
small numbers, capable of taking full advantage of the ground 
and of the assistance given by other weapons and other anns, 
offering few and difficult targets, and followed by other riflemen 
in equally small numbers, who profit by the infonnation obtained 
and the progress made by the leading partiel^ould be a tough 
projx)sition to tackle for any enem>^ civilised W otherwise. The 
disadvant;iges suflered by the rifleman are that he must normally 
be supported by other weapons, but in tliis he is no exception to 
the other arms. He Is difficult to train, not as an over-weighted, 
bewildered infantryman, but as a high-class rifleman. He is not 
spectxicular, decorative, flashy or influential, and consequently 
has few friends. He bdotigs to the only arm that has no specif 
in>sp(jctor or adviser, though it is the most numerous and the 
hardest to train. 

As against a battalion of rifleman the sole merit of a battalion 
c imposed only of machine-guns is its enormous hre powder. To 
get tht fullest advantage of tlm requues, however, suitable 
gmund, good vuiiMtity sufficient targurts. none of which are 
always forthcoming. Its defects are that, without riflemen, it has 
uo protective mmm. Its coutrcdl on any wide front is difficult. 
It is cons|jicuou» m movwieiit. It m Wind, in wooded or dose 
country, seriousiy handk^iiiq^ steep hills and impotent in 

fog, smoke .and whim it witt be at tiae mercy of active 

expert rfflenie^ It is stow m ccwini into and out of action — 
any iiiadflMiP to the piiimiffiiMrnalia to be carried and 

tbe complfcatnd ceiremonv to be gone through before guns are ready 
-itnd comwtmmtly it Is incapaUe of taking instant advantage of 
inwiwdlat^ succois or ooutitwring a sudden threat. With such a 
congestion of gmm thwi is gmt danger of enormous waste of 
power and Ol aiitmuiiitioii being spattered over 4 countryside 
mosiiy diyeid of enetny. If fought from amioureu flghting 
Vot. CXV--KU. m V* 
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m mmm darire, tiidr c<m2pkxumsam wmM be mA m 
t0 coiirt lieairy ca$i^ 

Attfaougb a fomiation composed of a mixtufe of ddOed 
mm and hi^y tiained iiiacbi!ie-*gunneis is stiil of iodl paia* 
motmt importance, this fact is so little appreciated that a btifade 
of infantry is considered capable of being trained and cotniiiaiided 
by officers of every arm, no matter what thdr qualihcatkms may 
be. The ideal commander of a modem infantry formation is one 
who not only understands the characi|pstiei of infantry, but is 
also endowed with the qualities reqiWed in a crnmky leader, 
which are quickness in thought, decision and executioiiQr Modem 
infantry (riflemen and machine-guns), to be of real value, cannot 
be hesitating, ponderous, slow-moving or sticky. 

% In addition to the enthusiasts of a wholly ' robot ' or *fknk * 
Army there are others who have advocated battalions consisting 
wholly of machine-guns. In their contempt for the rifle they have 
recommended that infantry battalions should consist of ia8 
machine-guns and no riflemen. This, in a brigade formation of 
four such battaliom. would amount to 512 machine-guns without 
a single rifleman ^ipJmpared ^ith the existing infantry brigade, of 
four battalions, t dialling A14 macliine-gims (48 heav^ and 96 light 
Lewis guns) and 1800 riflemen. With this conglomeration of 512 
machine-guns, and not a single riflemen, in a brigade formation 
(or even in a proportionately smaller one), the disadvantages 
described above would be so intensified as to produce absolute 
chaos, even with every advantage given in suitability of the 
grotmd and stupidity of the enemy. Against a second-class enemy 
and in such ill-developed countries as exist in many parts of our 
Empire, including the frontiei^ of India, sucli a fonnation would 
be a colossal waste of money and of weapon power, in that it 
would never be able to use, in the most favourable circumstances, 
more than at the most one-quarter of its armament, the remainder 
lumbering the rear. 

The same number of machine-guns carried in armoured fijjjit- 
ing vehicles under the above conditions, as advocated by tbe more 
extreme type of reformer, would be not only unwieldy, but, for 
all practical purposes, quite useless. Without riflemen to gain 
close contact with an enemy showing strong opposition In posi- 
tions inaccessible to machine-gun teams it is difficult to ttnag^e 
how any rapid progress can be made. A static occupation of wide, 
open and undulating plains, to which access has l^n pemitted 
by the enemy, appears the only r 6 le for such cumbersmite units. 

It has, however, always been the peculiarity of enthmiaita to 
go to extremes. Before the war they neglected the 
and concentrated only on the rifle. Now they condemn the rifle 
as obsolete and desire to smother the Army with machine-guni. 
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Suiriiy the nidklte way ci rmam woiiM be e better eoiiiie to 
follow, itee both riies and machiite-fims axe m^apmaiiiia- 
weapont and complementary to, and interdependent mi, eadi 
other. The pxotdcsm lies in finding the correct mixtnxe between 
the two ami a suitable organisation for them. 

For a amali aanmy such as ours what is really required lor the 
infantry is a formation sufficiently elastic in its organisation to 
enable its component parts to be modified, without undue dis* 
turbaxice, to suit the pabular type of enemy and country, and 
fleidble enough to be adftited quickly to varying tactical situa^ 
tions. IQii^eatreme t 3 q>e of Aimy reformers refuse to consider 
tliat such a solution lies in the reorganisation of our existing in- 
fantrv battalions into battalions of riflemen with a proportion of 
lighfroichine-guns and mortars for dose support and battalions^ 
consisting solely of heavy machine-guns and anti-tank guns, the 
proportion being normally three rifle battalions to one machine- 
gun battalion. The great advantage of such an organisation 
would be in the simplification of training, since the personnel of 
each type of battalion would be whole-timers and experts in their 
respective weapons and in their particular %|tics. This is far 
from being the case at present, sindfe tie inianffyman during his 
scjrvice is part of the time a machine-gunner and part of the time 
a rifleman, and consequently never a real expert at either. The 
great disadvantage our present infantry organisation suflers from 
is that a battalion is so overloaded with weapons that an a\’erage 
commanding oflicet would be quite incapable of efficient control 
of them all in the heat of battle. As at present proposed, an 
infantry battalion will consist of rifles, light machine-guns, heavy 
machine-guns carried in mechanised vehides or in light tanks, 
anti-tank guns, mortars and anti-aircraft machine-guns. 

Such an orfanisation practically einninates the power of the 
brigade contunander to |^an and direct a fight in that, except for 
^iuch artillery or tanks as may be placed at his disposal, he has no 
persona} control of any of the weafxms in his own formatkm, but 
m solely dependent on his lour commanding officers, any of whom 
may have a sii})6rfluity of soitie type of weapon wh^ may be 
vitally needed by another of Ms Million in another 

part of the battle. It has been said that the Cardwell system is 
the obitade to any rmrgmimtim of the inteitry into light 
tnismtry friienieit) and medfiim infantry (machine-guns) ; the 
tanks could be the heavy infantry. There should, however, be no 
difficulty in the absorption of th^ machine-gun battalions into 
the Army in India as iitadiiiie*fun battalions of the field Army, 
while they would be equally effective for internal security, for 
dieir leooiidaiy cn auaiilkry weapon would be the riflii; a mofficum * 
of txainl]:^ in whidh, stAdent lor the purpose, they would have 
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macliiiie-gtti& battalions will most probably be formed in war in 
Older to facilitate adequate training of reinlbimneiits* it would 
appear desirable to effect this organisation in peace, so as to reap 
its full benefits both in peace and war. 

Whatever the reoiganisation for^ infantry may be, certain 
improvements in weapons are, howevd^impermtlve . These are ; 
the provision of a lifter riie of a sJLioadfiig pattern with a 
bayonet of the fnackeU type, that can be used for iurf useful 
purposes than a tent-peg ; a hght machisie-ipm wim simple 
mechanism in place of the present obsolete Lewis gun ; improve- 
^ment in the clothing of the infantryman ; and, lastly, the l!(|liilf n- 
uig of the load carried by him, for at present he is a veritable 
beast of burden and tactically quite tmmobLle. 

Finally, there remains to disprove the accusation that the 
arrested mentality of the General Staff in India and its adherenct 
to the fetish that a liighly organised Army is incapable of opera t 
ing on the frontiei|^f India is the cause of the alleged antiquatwi 
pattern of the home servic.! Army. Although there may still lx* a 
few scornful people in England who are under the impression that 
the Army in India is trained in the tactics of the Moguls and com- 
manded, as in those days, by generals mounted on elephants and 
accompanied by their concubines, the majority of soldiers who 
have served there know that, with all its faults, it is a higlil) 
el&cicnt lighting machine fully fit, as far as its financial conditions 
will allow, for its particular task. It is not alw^ays realised by 
critics that the Army in India has at the present day a certain 
definite task to perform, the defence of India against enemies not 
of the first class, the maintenance of law and order throughout that 
sub-continent, and the prevention of mutual slaughter between 
its divergent peoples. 

Further, the General Staff in India, although trained in the 
same school as the General Staff at home, serve a difierent Govern^ 
ment and see India's needs through Indian eyes. Moreover, since 
they know and have served or fought on all her fitmijefS. their 
views are not to be lightly brushed aside. The days cd the old 
jests such as ' bow and arrow brigades * and ' Sepoy getiarals ' 
are past. The modernisation and mechanisation of ^ -Mmf 
in India is steadily progressing in spite of ejcacting financial 
stringency. After further experiments and trials now b#ng 
carried out, it will be po^ible to decide on the correct ppopoitiOB 
of the various types of anns. weapons and that are 

needed for her strategical and tactical requirements and within 
her financial resources. Such a decision cannot, however, be 
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hum<»dily w liglitiy tftfcixii, since India is dependent on England 
for tJie latest types of mechanical vehicles, both fighting and 
transport# designs in irfiich have so far not reached finality. 

It miisl also be itmembered tliat a ‘ tank ' or any type of 
ineehanical vdWde, gliding smoothly over the rolling downs of 
Salisbury Plain in a temperate mmmer climate, is quite a different 
proposition to such a vehicle labouring in a boulder-strewn river 
bed or across a nuila^travecsod plain or a mountain, crossecl only 
by goat tracks, in a trompO heat of 120 degrees F. in the shade. 
MetaEed roads on or bl^nd the North-West Frontier of India 
are few,g|p|^idermg the si^e of the countries, and are mainly 
sufficient only for supply and inaintenance purposes. Off these 
roads, in only a few areas will mechanised fighting and transport 
vehlSfc and a heavily weaponed Army be able to operate, and^ 
in such areas it is doubtful if the enemy will be so obliging as^ 
to fight . Even Alexander over 2000 years ago in that same difficult 
country could not use his well-armed shock-trained Macedonians 
and was forced to rely on his more mobile and lightly anned and 
therefore more suitable Asiatic mercenaries 

Since, however, the British troops in are part of the 

Imperial Regular Army, liable for ^|do>'meTlfcin>^here in the 
world, it is most desirable, for the sake of homogeneity and to 
avoid having tw^o types of armies, one at home and one abroad, 
that British units on foreign serv^ke should be organised as far 
as possible on the home pattern. As regards the organisation of 
the infantry, around which the controversy rages. India has so 
far played her part, as a battalion at home and a battalion in 
India are. in the main, identically organised,. Each consists of 
three rifle com.panies m,nd one machine-gun company of twelve 
heavy machine-guns. The minor difiertmces are tlurt a home 
battalion is to be^ further loaded wi^th additional close support 
weaixms in mti-tank guns and trench mortars : of these the 
British battalion m Indiim. ha,a, so far,, none, while it has twelve 
light machine-guns |Lewi$ guns) in tlic ride companies as com- 
pared w'ith iwouty-four at 

Sjiicr there are foreign arinoured, fighting vehkles witliin 
rooo mite of India't froutie.fs, anti-lank guns at present would 
be, a purely diMsorative 'WWfgiii,, ■ India is constdering the pro\dsion 
of trench mortars, -tet m apiuft these she has already a large 
proportion of dtee^ in her very efficient light 

pack: hrywitaer aitilittyr llie lesser numlxr of light 

maiddnoifima (larwis pm$) in a British battalion in India is due 
to proctiail on the fraitiers* which proved that a 

greatet nufulwr are supediuous and mcapable of emplojTOent. 

If, lueh omdilions should arise as to force our home , 

Army organiaation to be drasticaiiy changed as to be ; nsuitable 
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to pay die necessaiy ejctra cost it is vtaiised 

Chat India is the finest and only ml available 

for the whole British Army (thm for mc»dem 

conditions), and that piicrically tilt whole liW' 100,000 ex- 
soldiers who go to mice up ^home Mmy on ihotii&ttion aie 
trained in India. It wotiibl be qtdte a djfibmt matlerM the Indian 
Govenmicnl accepted a sha,«! of the|||«|xai^ of Imperial 

defence and couM be told who the nemmOT be. Under 

the possible fntnre statiLS of Indiii> and In thepiwmt 
worM affairs., citfaer con ringency is at pcewmt ,li%My ■fmoSS^tictl. 

It is hoped tha t this artkle hais sncceiSNdted in provii^ that the 
of skilful and mobile riflemen are not yet over for ai!|N>pH 
of war, and that the solutioti of the problem of oiganmng a 
modem army lies in discovering the coirect balance between the 
htunan fighter and the machine : that to rush blindly to tlu^ sc^le 
aid of machines and automatic weapons is to risk liaving a 
cumbersome and over-weaponed Army that may not come up tx) 
expectations an<y[!6r out of date in a few years ; that an Arniv 
re^ete with ev^ modUm* invention and organised solely to 
fight a highly civilised and pow^erful enemy is quite unsuitable 
for a war in ill-developed, dMcuit country and against an elusive 
active and savage enemy ; and finally that, though there mav 
be much to criticise in the Anny of to*4ay, neglect of the lessons 
of the past and apathy on the part of the military authorities 
arc not just criticisms. 

The views expressed in this article are the personal views of 
an individual, based on a close study of the subject, and on hts 
practical experience as a trainer and commander in various parts 
of the world in each of the four t 3 rT>es of campaigns mentioned 
above. It is a matter for regret, however, that the War Office 
does not take the public occasionally into their confidence or 
Army matters. The Army is, alone among the three defence 
services, capable of holding and maintaining our scatteiT<l oiri- 
posts of Empire. It is also the only service without friends, and 
the time may not be distant wiien it may be faced with dilficnlt 
and unpleasant problems which will need the undentiiNiii^^ and 
the backing of public and the Press. 

Our great lesson in the last war was that vott Qmmmitz, 
that great exponent of war, was right in laying down that one of 
the ' prtncii^ of war * was * the gaining of pnbtk ofiMni/ bi 
spite of the soldier's traditional abhorrence ii the limei^ (be 
gaining of public opinion should surely also be a prtodpe#l|^^ 
espedaJly in these smnewhat vulgar days of puUidty. 
ment and piopagaiida. 


H. E. B»ain®. 
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* Is it a^agy? ' inquired the King of France, one evening during 
the first turbulent days of 1789* 

' No, Sire/ came the reply, ' it is a revolution/ 

f(%ouid certainly be rash to affirm that this historic epigram,^ 
which has been attributed to the Due de la Rochefoucauld, was, 
in fact, authentic. So many prophecies are formulated only after 
the events have actually taJeen place. But, authentic or not, the 
event justihed the Duke. I-ouis XVI. was far from being as 
feeble or as foolish as has been made out, but he was endowed 
neither with the energy nor with the type of iiH||Uigence which tlie 
circumstancc^s demanded. He was^ n<ither ameniy^ IV. nor a 
Louis XI. He did not know how to conjure the menacing clouds, 
and the storm became an earthquake. It is not only when they 
misuse their authority that God sends to rulers those ‘ great and 
terrible lessons ’ which Bossuet describes m the most moving of 
his Oraisom FunSlms : the punbhments earn^^^i by their weak- 
nesses are no less severe. 

Will the bloody night of February 6 , 1934* the days of 
rioting which foliowed it constitute in the eyes of posterity a date 
to be remembered, a landnMrk in the history of France ? Will 
their immediate cmmmimnem and their distant vtfmxcvtmom be 
considered of such great importance that the memory of our 
desceiidaitts will en^rine like tlie capture of another 

liastille ? to wbkh> no doubt, some of us 

couM horiilf have iotet to give m iilimaiive answer if they had 
he«m put to m immwdiatety a-ftra* tit tmgic hours tliat we had 
just expermu^c^ This we had feit were so com- 

l^slling that we oouM Iwidly hmm oemtarltd ourselves with a 
moderate or' tmtsMm ummm. ..And, sbimitg 'as we did the quali- 
ties and dwiisnfcs of ow mm* how touM we have relTamed from 
calcukting ti|f pewi^it of 'suidi a monstrous event and 

from reviving in mu their numerous and far- 

and tie likeiiiood of their repetition ? 
Bdkm m'lrnA^me to edkel finrth:iw, we vaguely expected some 
encMcmowi tidal wmm Idg auougfa to make a clean sweep of evi«y- 
thing^^al tii pohtidatia and their corruption, 

6t7 
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Tile event, however, was destined to prove that this hypo- 
thesis, however plaiisible it mig^t appear at the time, was in 
fact much too ingenuous. It is only in poetry that one can see 
the enchanter at his wMl make palaces and prisons rise from the 
waves. A variety of causes prevented the stroke of the magic 
wand from eventuating — at any rate, in the immediate and com- 
plete form which so many Frenchmen expected. Of the big 
political associations in France which 4onn the rallying point for 
so many loyalties and so diverse sphere^l| action, like ihejmnmm 
Paifioies, the SdidaritSs Frangais, the lucims CtmihaManis, and 
the Croix ie Feu, it may be said that there is which 

constitutes a real political party with its own doctrine, i6 specific 
programme, its staff and its chief, able, in consequence, to 
dominate events, to make them serve its own ends, and t<^|mde 
their course. Only one of them, the Ligm T Action Frangmse, 
displays these organic qualities. But it has inherited too firm 
and sure a political tradition, and the es.sence of the authority 
which it has set itself out to restore excludes too completely any 
adventure of a Fascist or dictatorial character for its leaders to 
have decided tha^|&e moment had come to attempt the passage 
of the Rubicon vroiout a^urfhg themselves from the outset that 
the soil of the further bjink was firm. One must not forget that it 
took a thousand years for administrator and warrior kings to 
make France. 

There were other more, complicated factors, too, which pre- 
vented such an event, factors connected with the defects of the 
rigime ; indeed, we must admit, with its vices — vicc*s which some 
believe to be organic while others call them merely functional 
For even if here and there the question whether these delects are 
accidental or congenital is still discussed, there is none the less a 
fundamental agreement everywhere that it is necessary to purge 
the country of them, and no one l>elieves that this operation can 
be accomplished by a wave of the hand. We shall sec later how 
the entangled establishments of the State administration have 
managed to erect an almost impassable banier between the two 
nations which the great royalist writer, Charles Maurras, dis^ 
tinguishes and contrasts, the pays Ugal whidi they conatitule and 
the pays riel of which they are the guardians. The ptiblie memm 
thusform a particularly close corporation whose mcinbcra,whatever 
part of the machine they belong to, whether it be the excculive, 
the legislative or the judiciary, are bound together by a pragxfiatic 
solidarity which is the source of the most irratioiial and 
serious confusion between the ‘ Three Powers,' whose distiiietn»^ 
and mutual interdependence are indispensable if their prop<^r 
functioning is to be assured and their validity guiiranti^- 
Thus, for example, the parliamentary element is drivisn by the 
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instiiK^ of idf'^pmermtioii to expand beyond tta mtioiial lipits, 
and to eiiotoaob upon the Executive. Behm detiver^ 
judiciary looks questtoxiiiigiy at Parliameiit ; thare are no 
judicial dedsioiis to whkk Parliannnit does not hold the key. 

That is how grave incidents like those of February 1934 are 
brought about, and scandals like those which provoked them 
burst upon the world. The country suddenly discovers, to its 
shame, that among its serv^ts there is not a single body which 
thinks of anything excePpiow first to preserve itself ; it seeks in 
vain for the true slieph^P who will separate themselves from the 
ranks o^|||^irelings. The same men who have made important 
laws administer them at their discretion, and if they break them 
they have nothing to fear, since they have made themselves their 
owifXjfcdges. There is nothing to do, therefore, except to throw 
a veil over the disgraceful corruption for fear of offending th? 
weaker brethren. Weeks and months pass, and in the meantime 
the tracks are obliterated, the culprits vanish, and the public 
indignation begins to doubt the righteousness of its cause for lack 
oi a judge who will pronounce it and a power which will pro- 
claim it. Ij^ 

It cannot be denied that Paris when sn^voke up on that 
February morning to see the devastation of the Place de la 
Concorde and the Champs Elysfe* was aware of a tightening of 
the lieart-strings ; yet at the same time she felt her soul stir 
within her. She experienced in violent succession the emotions 
of astonishment, humiliation, anger and hope ; astonishment, in 
the first place, at the evidence plain before her eyes, that it needed 
so little to transform a state of mild tiiscontent and passive 
disgi^st into an atmc^phere of civil war, such as has not b^n felt 
since the Conimune ; huiniitaiioii next, at seeing her ‘ notables,* 
I'K^r civic rispf««utativ'es,, as well as the future guardians of her 
thought and her intelligence, in the persons of thousands of her 
students ; and finally the immense host of her citkens, great, 
mkidling and snaall, all held for bis than nothing, except perhaps 
as cannan fodder, by obscure politicmiis elected by .distant 
prtjvisices, half unknown and deapwed. These Simple Simons, for 
fear of an * Faixiuii * irihkh migiit depriv^c them of their 

rights, and, above all* to dread of leprisals of which they looked 
like becoming the first objects, had actually contemplated an 
attempt at a dk^tomhip. FlnsMIy* anger too— a righteous anger 
in the face of up much cyiucism-“Steeled her nerves to the most 
drat^K r^walve."' 

CouM it ftaUy be true ? A gang of conspiratos in an under- 
Pftdect's oMmhsd undwtakmi to avenge the swindlers on those who 
v^re threatodn^ But were ail these people, deputies . 

^md o®}chi||, aim in the game ? The list of the guiffy whose un- 
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iifi ? There could be no doubt about it, since in their mad ir^t 
tirey had attempted to forestall inquiries and talum the offen^ire. 
On four consecutive Saturdays tiie students, applauded by an 
mmieiise crowd, had shrieked their disdain in froiit of the walls 
of the Chamber. Then came ' the heavy tramp of legions on the 
march — ex-service men who believed they had fought the last 
war (including civil war), and whowiought that their very 
pmence would be suffident to recall men li their duty. Whitewith 
fear, 500 |mrliament-men called in the Executive toaimpt their 
evil fate : driven frantic by the wave of public disgust which was 
submerging them, they did not hesitate to perpetrate the^ost 
^powardiy massacre. Men who had saved their country, calmed 
unarmed, displayed their wounds and cried * Justice ' ; they 
received the answer ' Fire/ 

One may imagine how dear, decent, generous Paris — the Paris 
which suffers, sings and wrks, the Paris which our best friends 
do not always rec^ise — felt the foulness of the blow. The 
descendants of th&|feo,c>oo republicans who in 1832 had followed 
the funeral proc<®on of Seiieral Lamarck and of those who in 
1871 faced the army of Versailles, the very men whose eyes had 
filled with tears at the Victory march past in 1919, all of them 
felt surging in their veins the same blood which once flowed in 
their streets, on their barricades, and at the front. Republicans ? 
Without doubt the majority of them have not ceased to be so, 
though it no longer seems that their republicanism is a religion as 
it was with their ancestors of the three glorious revolutions. But 
what of that ? Whatever their party label, whether royalists 
stirred by the old tradition which Charles Maurras has awakened, 
or just simple citizens longing for a thorough -going clean-up of 
political life, without preoccupying themselves whence such a 
change of rdgime should come — all of them were unanimous in 
repudiating the parliament-men as swindlers and assassins. 

Having felt their astonishment, undergone their humiliation 
and exhausted their anger, the people of Paris remained united 
and their hearts beat to the rhythm of hope. For forty-eight 
hours — ^Jet us say a week, to be generous — the great city placed 
all her hope in the statesmen to whom she had turned. She 
considered M. Doumergue to be sufficiently master of hiniJieff to 
direct events instead of being ruled by them ; he would not, dite 
felt, hesitate, if his conscience dictated it, ‘ to step beyond the 
bounds of legality in order to return to Right.' He alone cottli 
do the work of a justiciar. The Presidents of the Republic Who 

‘ 1 A journalist, oditor of la Vdonii (sttbaidM by Stavkky). aipmmi in 

prison. 
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President thwamg^e was. however, an exception : the cq^ital 
respected him, adopted him. loved him. Well«informed pec^le 
knew that during his mvm yean ol oiice he had given proof on 
many critical occasions of his wide knowledge, sound judginenti 
and steadfast character. People had got into the habit, when 
things were going rathcs* badly after his retirement, to turn thdr 
eyes toward this hue ol^pmtleman. 

So Fiance breathetpT sigh of relief when she learned that 
M. DoumiMc, like Cincinnatus, was responding to her call, 
Nobody^nowever, was undar any illusion as to the difficulties, 
the urgency, and the exceptional character of the task. By a 
strti%e paradox 300.000 citizens who would never have allow^ 
their ri^t of voting to be suppressed or restricted themselv^ 
formulate France’s mea culpa. They confessed their electoral 
mistakes and affirmed their agreement on one thing, at any rate, 
by insisting that the new Prime Minister should be free, in making 
his Cabinet, to extend the choice of his colleagues beyond the 
parliamentary circle. This dispensation wA^oof-positive that 
the body of parliament-men had dncfli and fS^Jl * lost its face.* 

N ames, too . were whispered from ear to ear . The Ministry of Justice 
was to have a great magistrate (there were still some), one of the 
kind that does not compromise or let himself be intimidated ; the 
Ministry of Finance was to have one of the celebrated experts 
from the Banque de France ; the Ministty of War an admirable 
soldier of the proconsular breed, a ' prince of Lorraine * who gave 
France an empire, Marshal Lyautey— Lyautey Afneanus. The 
objection may perhaps have been raised that the Marshal did 
not pass as ’ very republican ' ; but, in the circumstances, why 
consider such a trifle ? It was no longer a matter of making a 
clever blend of difierent parties, of working adjustments which 
could satisly groups and sub*froup, of compounding combina- 
tions and covering up compromises, or of securing one’s position 
at the EadicaTSocialist Congress at Ctemiont-Ferrand. All that 
seemed im the moment quite sens©li»s---<lead as the dodo, 
drowned in the Wood of the xooo Fimehmen who were beaten 
to death, hewivdown, or dmt one fine evening between the Seine, 
the and the Madeleine. What was needed at this hour 

mm to the criminalii lo leitoie order in the house, to 

work, imd, if the neocosity arose, to be prepared. On that 
mmiorahie day the * real ' France stood self-revealed, and un- 
veiled bar true coimtenance to the world. 

immiSmg from examples to definition, it will be easy to 
piclure to cmeaelf whnt is meant by this luquessiin the * real ’ , 
f ranee. It is the living patrimony which honest ak*d healthy 
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itsdf in the mtsk which the * official ' France has oealed for it. 
The * real ' France is the peasant who tills bis field, the labourer 
who bends over his tools, the artist creative, the soldier Who watciies 
and the priest who prays. * Official * France is the thousand or so 
paFliaitient*men and the several thousands of electoral agents who 
live by politics rather than devote themselves to them. Between 
these two countries there is a great gulf fixed. Always in the 
backgiound, this antithesis bursts fonl| in violent crises, which 
each time become more serious becauJIlthey betray a malady 
more deeply entrenched. The double case, Stavi||||pPrince, 
seems to exemplify these crises better than any which preceded 
it, because of its extent and importance, the number of partici- 

f ants which it has revealed, and the scandalous immunity eilflfj^ed 
y the large majority of the politicians who betrayed their tnist 
— ^the kind of crisis which perhaps in other circumstances and in 
another country^ might have swept everything away with it. 

The events whidi have occurred since the fatal days of Feb- 
niary have proved . on the contrary, that French public opinion was 
not sufficiently u^dlSimous to create out of the crisis the begin- 
ning of a new erfHi react fonbr revolution, of ' Fascism * of the 
Right or of the I-cft. The majority of the * real ’ France, though 
not everybody will bring himself to avow it, remained at bottom 
unconscious of the issue. The parliamentary election held recently 
at Mantes and the municipal election at Saint-Denis have shown 
very significantly that under no pretext is the great mass of the 
suburban and rural population prepared to follow any advocate 
of the great adventure. However we may choose to arrange the 
different sections of the French people on the traditional scale of 
* Left and Right,' it is clear that all of them are, to repeat the 
celebrated phrase, * essentially conservative of the existing order.' 

The expressions ' Left ' and ‘ Right ' no longer correspond in 
France to any reality. In actual fact they have never more 
than a sym^Uc meaning. Their original significance is well 
known. Ever since the first legislatures the royalist parties took 
up their place at the Right of the President in the order of their 
‘ legitimism ’ (Bourbonists, Orleanists, Bonapartists), reaching to 
the Centre vhere those republicans who were calk^ ' conservii^ 
tivc ’ (the opportunists, the liberals) had taken up tlieir position. 
The more extreme opposition parties were in the habit of iitting 
on the Left. But from the very beginning this fmrMaiiientl^ 
geography never implied a strictly corresponding doctrinal 
differentiation. Thus, for example, a number of royalist leaden 
like Comte Albert de Mun (who afterwards rallied to the npulh 
lican cause) used to propound the social doctrines of their royal 
masters, which are contained in the letters of the Comte de 
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Cfeambopd, tli« Comte 4 c Paris, aod the Dm 
whose toldficm im their hoMcrs to the ' left * of 

their coBeo^^ of the Centre or even of those who complaceotijr 
professed the official tenets of the so-called Left . 

But tonJay the situation is mtich less complicated. The rejMne* 
i^entatives of the royalist parties, properly called the * Rights/ 
liave been reduced to insignificance — almost, in fact, to nothing. 
On the other hand, HinistrieB nowadays include in their majorities 
- -especially the ma jori^^ that vote the budget — the greater 
part of the ' Left ' benchJT In fact, the Centre has now absorbed 
the wirtMgpth the exception of the extremist parties, who only 
very rarely describe themselves by the name of ' Left.' By these 
J fnean the United Socialists (affiliated to the Second Inter- 
nadfllSl). who, though they have often supported Ministries withp 
;i Radical-Socialist majority — thus forming the famous Cartel — 
are, to speak accurately, a revolutionary party calling itself 
.Marxist. There are also the Communists (Third International). 

Of them we need say little, since no one who is not entirely 
igriorant of all that France stands for will dare to assert that 
they count for anything As far as the deputies are 

( oncemed, it may be said that, tlfough the el^torate has sent 
them to Parliament in considerable numbers (more than 100 
strong) , it has done so less in consideration of their strictly revolu- 
tionary theories than liecause of their doctrine of nationalisation, 
which promises a public serxice which will elevate its appointees 
into the ranks of the homgemsie. It should be added that many 
Socialist voters and even deputies remain good patriots, who, left 
to themselves, would willingly support a ' Centre ' policy. 

The purification of our political life desired by so many 
I T enchmim (and that is the real significance of February 6) which 
M, Doumerpie has undertaken to carry into effect has as its first 
aim a deal ing up of tlie fatal confusion between the legitimate 
aspirations of human welfare ami the violent doctrim^ of social 
upheaval. One «50uld see in the days of the Cartel to what lengths 
the system of .c^^mproimse, derign^ for electoral purposes, could 
carry mat teia, when the Radkal^Soctaltsts. for ail their patriotism, 
were dragpe! at the heels of 'thek ^all-iance wdth the Social:ists, 
with whom they formed a majority without real cohesion, 
although tlieir real political tendemdes ouglit to have brought 
them much dowur to a common pdfey with the Centre. The real 
problem m hmt to change this stale of allairs, which is the origin 
of the unstable condition of Fiendi intemal politics under three 
successive Constitutions. In the first jdace, the countr>^ needs a 
new electoral kw vridish wffl enable the p^mlar will to be 

partks, each independent pf the other. * 
in such as to esnkte a * 1 <^' France tadiionjd in the 
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imp of Ifao ' ml/ It can htidiy bt dmhted tiiail jii^^ 
a strong malority of the Centre woidii emeip. 
carry ont traditioiial FieaK^ policy <4 peace 
progress and» in skart, maintaiii the id^ eqiiiibiim of Ik 
nation. 

The preceding eiqdanation will perhap make it dear why 
even the ejcceptionai and painful events of last Fetmiary have 
not induced France to crystallise suddady into a new system. 
Is it conceivable, otherwise, that ai44|ipp^tie$ could have been 
found who were ready, while the crU was at its bdpt, to 
publish insolent lies on public hoardinp and to crnkpiii the 
victims while acquitting tlie criminals, unless they h^ counted 
on the tacit consent of their constituents ? Following the tradi- 
tional catchword, they rallied to the * defence of the ReiSilic 
and waved before the electors the spectre of reaction now baptimi 
‘ Fascism ’ — word that has become fashionable since the old 
danger of Ciericaiism has become less terrifying to the masses. 

The situation is certainly extraordinarily complicated owing 
to the unequal resistances which the different sections of the 
‘ real ' France to the misfeasances of its * ofheial ’ counter- 

part. Yet one fp^ot insist \oo strongly that these partial but 
frequent disturbances of equilibrium are in direct contradiction 
to the fundamental character of the great majtmty of Frenchmen : 
they are far less natural to it than the return to normality ; and 
they go against the grain even of their supporters, who realise 
that in some way or other they may furnish the potential spark 
which will explode the mine of a dictatorial plot. 1 hope I have 
accurately determined the limits within which the arterial 
tension in France is liable to vary. Witli the exception of a few 
extreme fits of pressure, its variations arc contained within 
moderate limits. That is why M. Doumergue, when charged with 
the task of bringing it back to the goldai mean, did not fed 
himself obliged to have recourse to any exceptional remedies. 

M. Doumeigue is certainly cast in a sulktently generous 
mould to be placed in the rank of those who have no need of 
personal ambition to stimulate their enterprise. But he cannot 
have assumed the burden of bis dangerous duty wilhont some 
mi^ving. Age ripened by experience, philosof^y m&qumd 
from a long contact with men and things by a spkit whidh still 
remains essentiaily youthful, a complete disregard of the seetafian 
passions of class or party — all these qualities have gfvni M. 
Doumergue sulfidait subtlety to gauge accuimtdy the iinwst 
degree of effort whkb could be demanded of an oxptnis^ 
momentarily enfeeUed. As 1 have tried to explain, a otrta^ 
section of the * real * France was inclined to beliWe that a very 
mi:tensive stugkal operation would be the necessary pretaicle to 
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mmt iKXiml loeciidiii^ ; they leaned dtat ^ infacjtiaEi 

had hmsow feiMMltori allow the ordtiiiify ttwalijieiit to 
be effective- Indeed. M. Donmergne himself dSd not 
from tkmmf^^omg polky than that at whidi 

he stopped ^rt ; as he showed when be promised the oc-servioe 
men that would be done and that all tk$ gtriEy 

wonM be punished. We most leave to Him who alone fanows 
the dqiths oi the faiunaii ^ait to judge whetha* M. Doamefgne 
did not decehvhimseUri^A than take the risk ol offending others. 

I am content for my pK to assnine that, having renewed his 
contach^nHk affairs and measured accurately the depth to which 
the malady had pushed its roots, he decid^ that the operation 
would, involve too many unknown factors. Other dangers 
agdiB which it was necessary to provide with all urgency were^ 
threatening the country. The suo^essful accomplishment of his 
task needed an atmosphere of c^dm : in short, since it would 
not have done to act roughly or hastily, the tacit compliance, at 
any rate, of the * official ' country was necessary ; otherwise the 
position would become dangerous. The narttes of the Left 
would have been able to pretend that the%|toration of order 
had been invested with a reactidhary chaiSkr. This would 
have enabled them to close up once more the gaps which were 
temporarily keeping them apart, and so, in accordance with the 
old law of reciprocal attraction, to reconstitute the Cartel. 
France in that case would once and for all have lost the game. 

M. Doumergue therefoiv, without in any way prejudicing his 
future cmiduct. took a conciliatory line. Judging by the results 
already obtained in less than three months, it does not appear 
that he was mistadcen in his cakidations 

Take for instance, in the irst place, the rtpstoration of our 
imancas. Thmsgh they had beim put in order previously by 
M Foincar^ directly after the fall of the Cartei they had lapsed 
oni^ more '.IntO' an evil' pt|gh|:, as the' result of a socialising :polky 
eicaggem ^ Governments by the vagaries 

of ail out'-of^te term, wh.ieh. it must be noted, 

has not <|nite the 'SMMmi hi Fimnc^e as in England. A 

niinous poliey of sodid insunmce, and State control of industry 
run by Goveeiiment wUh csornplete dmregord of 

die most elemiiniiiiy 'bmhiasa mmm ; a hscaJ' system based, on 
an inqulirillion temfNeuvd fraud * (die epigram was coined by 
one of our mmt twfi&mt. revenue oficiab). and therefore not only 
imnioml, but altao ^dtetort prices at each of the stages 

ptuductktti. and eiachange- much less than this 

might bam ruin the puMfe Treasury and to 

render attempt at honest budgeting. The ship • 

^ IrsaWif k eviry part ; and to stop the holes was a matter 
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o{ eicliwia tile cargo, loo> bad to The 

'iml' France nnderstood her savkmr tmi "officaM * fr^ 
Mlo^ed : it could Midly haw taken the heavy leipmaihility 
of rebelling against the 'Orders in Counctl ‘ witich ^ cut ' panksions 
and salaries and reduced by 80,000 the number of public servants. 
Moreover, the very small amount of trouble which it succeeded 
in raisingi;>«*dn spite of public meetings, strikes* and disturbances— 
poved quite plamly that it had tittle /hance of being followed. 

Will this restoration, which must^ regarded merely as the 
necessary prehminary to an organic i^Mastitution of the social 
body, ofier the assurance of a final relief ? M. l>ouiiip|pj|| knows 
better than anyone that it wiU not. From the politic!, Social, 
and economic points of view French mstitutions need to undergo 

t ptoioxmd and entire remoulding. The various remedies rtjJfllreti 
e well known. We must find a more judicial and complete 
expression of universal sufilrage by adding to the political 
representation of the individual a representation of his moral 
and material interests. We must develop a corporative spirit 
which will permit production to rationalise itself and escap from 
the clutch of fii^jflial speculators ; we must effect a brtxid 
decentralisation|||sed on regional and counter-regional pianning, 
by means of which the State can be relieved of functions it is not 
fitted to perform ; finally; a score of other measures are needed, 
the relative priority of which varies according to the cliff erenr 
schools and platforms, but which are all related to the single 
end which they envisage. The adiuinistrative and legislatiVT 
functions must be separated, the Executive and the judichirx 
must be dissociated from each other, and each must be renderfd 
independent of the disturbing influence of parliamentary sessions, 
which in their turn must be rescued from the management of 
‘ parties ’ whose inquisitorial domination has the effect of betray- 
ing and falsifying the representation of the people. M. I>oumergue 
knows as well as Baron Louis, who restored French finances after 
the imperial adventure was ended, that the way to assure a sound 
Treasury is by pursuing a healthy policy. He knows, also, that 
a healthy policy cannot be pursued without order in the hou >e, 
and that the safeguarding measures hurriedly takim in fin 
CTergency under the pressure of events are not really inconsiiiteiit 
with the long-range work of reconstruction ; on the oontmry, 
they really prepare the way for it. And ail this he desires to do. 

But that is only one of the many aspects of the problem 
There were also other difficulties which demanded M. 
attention, difficulties arising out of our foreign policy, mr, if you 
wil, the internal policy of Europe. In the lace of her desire for 
peace and understanding — and it cannot be admitted that France 
must still be required to plead her cause, in order to demonstrate 
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her good fcith--< 3 w coimtry cannot be held iieipoiisiWe for the 
discordant echoci whkh have so many times since the Aimistice 
distorted her utterances and betrayed her intentions. Too many 
concessions never snccead in disarming an enemy or appeasing a 
rival* or even an aiy. The enemy is always tempted to seize his 
chance by formnlating new demands. What does he thereby 
risk* since he has become accustomed to see everything yielded 
to him ? A rival* an aHv, or even a friend is apt to inter|net 
modesty, not as the outMbd and visible sign of natural modera- 
tion, but as the mark orKabitian which has been unable to realise 
all its^UPp. 

Here too* in his desire to re*establish order and confidence in 
thejohere of foreign policy, as he has done at home, M. Doumergue 
liajrtot contemplated any new and extreme policies. He jj| 
convinced that the only attitude which France can properly 
assume is to be herself, without either minimising her or inflating 
her claims ; her hand should be stretched out and held open so 
that the world may assure itself that it does not tremble. It 
would liave been ridiculous for France to adhere to a disarmament 
convention to which Germany was not could 

on that account accuse us of bad tkitli ? ' ^9 

M Doumergue's Government, by its firm attitude, is in eflect 
siiying to our friends the English people : * The times have come 
wlien peoples and nations, just like individuais, arc called upon 
to live dangerously, and we do not know what dfficuities and 
dangers the future has in store for us. I-^st us keep ourselves 
ready, to face them together, and to overcome theni, for it is on 
our collaboration, perhaps, that the peace of tlie world depends. 
From our diflerent points of view our interests. Continental or 
uiiivi^Tsal, may, it is true, sometimes be opposed. Our economic 
equilibrium wit.h G,reat Britain was broken in 1931 by the closing 
of her liontkrs:, an«l i:t k undenmble that this was, one of the 
causes of the disturbance of our.iiiteriml equilibrium. We, too, 
in, certain ciicumstaiiccs of which no one k tlie .master* may be 
a>mpdlted. |i«i^ and the:re to »iune an attitude which may not 
please you. It k. Ihefidore necessary that each of us sliould 
have the will, to dissipate these ckwids when and where they 
arise : do not let m tiow Ijbem to darken a sky from whidi* 
mm. day, serious wtitunp ntay appear. On that day, dear 
iiiglWit friOiifli* in ymm own inlaMt no less than in ours, you 
must not the bisritarion ycui showed in 1914 . it is not at 

the end of a week* or even of foity-oif ht hours* or after a week-end* 
that you will be tdiUged in honour to say '* No ** to the mvadar ; 
it will be the very inatant that we your neighbours* your sentinels 
t*pon tile Rhine, whidh is your frontier as much al ours* shall have. 
i®i<2^giaphed the meisiige Look out for the gas. ’ * 
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"Whs it not an Engti^b^^ wlio disiitad a Ftniicia^ as 
* a gentioman ivitfa dmmtkm vAxo kaeps on aaldng lor 
and docs not know any gec^l^y * ? Bnt the accnsalion inade 
against ns that we do not know what was hapfiKmii% in the 
different parts of the globe is no longer quite jnst, I hope it 
win be iK^eved beside the banks of the Thames that those indso 
live by the Seine and the Loire follow with attention in their 
newiq>apers — or even in their atlas Mien their knowledge is 
insufficient— the various stages of the^^meys of their Foreign 
Minister. When they know a little hfet^^^— which is sometimes 
the case — they heartily share in the warm rticeptioffiljpl^en by 
the Poles to their ambassadm^-extraordinary to confirm an 
alliance six centuries old. 

t But Poland is a long way off. Moreover, she is a sufficiently 
great nation to be content^ with her political status. At the 
same time M. Louis Barthou was a sufficiently good strategist to 
cull the best advantages, from the point of view of the peace of 
Europe, from the understandings and pacts concluded recently 
by Warsaw with M^ow and to the great discomfort of 

malicious observg||ff^ 7 ho were already rejoicing that these agree- 
ments proved thlProland was beginning to set less value on her 
Mend^ip with France. The assurances which Prague . the centre 
of the Little Entente, has given us are of the Scime character 
and equally valuable. At Rome, too, the times and the seasons 
have worked for us. The Duce has remembered that it was a 
Roman citizen, Tacitus, who 2000 years ago was the first 
denounce the furor Teidonkus, nrhich has been inspiring Germany 
ever since she took it upon herself to baptise it with the essentially 
German name of Schadenfreude, In any case, the attitude of 
Rome assures us that the attempts of Hitlerism to absorb Austria 
will now remain frustrated. 

I do not wish to abuse the patience of my readers, nor the 
courteous hospitality which the Ninefeenth Century and After has 
been so kind as to extend to me. Nevertheless, I believe that this 
rapid survey, this bird's-eye view of the position in France in 
what the old diplomacy used to call the ‘ Concert of Eurc.vf>(*/ 
should suffice to reassure our friends. I may perhaps be grit 
for not having followed a formally deductive plan. But 1 
preferred during the courf?e of this article to reply to question 
concerning our real attitude by following out tlie pjiycholofical 
processes which come most naturally to us. I have kid kire 
without ambiguity the intensity of a justifiable emotkm fdit on a 
memorable occasion, and, further, I have carefully evalued^ with 
a view to their possible consequences, the facts wWdi evoked it. 
First and foremost I have attempted to commimiciie to our 
friends this conviction, that no mad actions were to be kited in 
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France from the men or the parties who are preparing our retum 
to order. 

Of the cwj^ttttional prindpies which France will choose 
there is not one which Justifies the world in supposing that she 
has been attacked by the now fashionable maladies. It is true 
that a Socialist Government inspired by Communist kleas might 
lend some reason for disquietude, but one would have to be very 
ill-informed a« to our tr^ character not to realise that we are 
equally repelled by Fasmta either of the Right or of the Left. 
The events of Februarjls will furnish the proof in letters of blood. 
From 4hBpoint of view of our relations with other nations, as 
well as from that of our own domestic politics, it should be 
undfiptood that Imperialism is no element in our character and 
thiW acewds neither with our material necessities nor with ou| 
spiritual aspirations. ‘ Nothing too much ' was the motto of the 
Romans, as of the Greeks. This proverb we have truly made our 
own ; the word ‘ Fascism ’ cannot even be translated into 
French, and that is the sole reason why we use it. 

What we want, what the real France wants, is simply to live 
and work (and, if she must, defend herseli»|ri(jctly freely and 
independently. Imagine our good Kiroe MiiiisJ^ M. Doumergue, 
hi-s anus extended and his face contorted, speaking for two hours 
before 2,000,000 persons bom between Lille and Marseilles, ail 
dowddy arrayed in the same brown shirt ! Surely, if such a 
fantastic, fit should possess us, we could not look at each other for 
five minutes without bursting into laughter. We know that is 
not his style, nor is it ours. Five iiunutes’ talk on the wireless, a 
little advice oficned, an order iweis’ed as it is given, with 
gcKxl humour— that is enough. That is the way in which France 
is working out her own salvatioo. 


Ren^ JmiAiio. 
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JAPAWS ^ MONROE ^CTMNE^ 

Tbz Tokyo of to-day is an earthquake-proof dty of and 

steel, with skyscrapers and department stores, lavish cinemas and 
* PiccadiUys ' and ‘ Fifth Avenues * of congested traffic. As for 
4 'otels, even the late Arnold Bennett would be impressed 
glow of a Saturday night dance at the {American-built) * Imperial; 
with its lotus-pool and palm-gardens, and a sumptuous ballroom 
where the native HtU tango with aliens from many lands. 

But is this Japan ? It is one of her ‘ dual ' aspects. She can 
lay all this by witl^astonishing ease and revert to the priinai 
source which is fflj^ er vital, rooted as it is in the racial past of 
a Buskida codeflBt the two-handed Samurai sword. Japan is a 
‘ family ’ in the national sense that Edmund Burke was the firsT 
political prophet to discern. She has learned much since the 
‘ Enlightened Era ' began in 1868, when rulers and people agreecl 
that ' Knowledge shall be sought in all t he world —from religions 
to armaments and from industry to war. 

This dual ‘ Japanism ' is very baffling to foreigners ; this 
amalgam of East and West, a close-woven texture that veils the 
fervid soul of a people whose patriot flame, devotion to duty 
(and to the throne), and personal sacrifice form a complex unique 
in our modem world. 

But here we are at the Foreign Office. A roomy un-‘ Eastern ' 
abode, it formerly housed the eminent guests of a aocxvyear 
Court. The last of these was our own King's son, who lK>re to 
the Mikado our supreme Order of Chivalry. After the Duke of 
Gloucester's visit, the mansion was refitted for its present um? as 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. Now, in view of past and future 
events, its Japanese name is significant-— (or 
‘The Misty Barrier'). Its site once overlooked a wide tutei 
marsh where the sea-fogs swayed and drifted. 

The Kmumi-g^uhi is to-day a busy hive of bitreaiiit-*''Of 
roU-top desks and typewriters, of dictaphones and fiMn§-aibifiet«^ 
with derks and chiefs of keen ability in control. Em ibec^ 
effidency, even Mr. Roosevelt's vast white pile of the 
Department has nothing * on ' this Tokyo Foreign Office* 
who would believe that its European-clad stafi can ' go native ' 
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at home ? Thftie officiate can put off tlieWest^ 

I hare knoorn a Priiiie Minister to ciiaiige into ardmc robes 
after tbe day's and sink on the matted floor to brush his 
ideographs upOfi ivory paper. Ym will sec the miJlowiicr doff 
his iounge suit in the same way to pore upon the early Chinese 
classics under a disborted pine. A great banker will practise the 
curious rites of archety, as in the Shoguns' day. Engineers and 
tecdinicians (quaintly robi^for the part) will scatter beans in a 
i 2 oo-year-oki ccremony^ro the ri^t is flung one shower with 
the pious invocation^ ' wa soUo / ' (’ Avaunt, evil spirits ! ') ; 
and to4|*teft goes a second handful, ‘ Fulm wa uchi I * (' Come 
and guard os, Angels benign ! *). 

(^again. go into the movie-show of a country town. Here 
j apSn^ * duality ’ is made manifest on the screen. There are non 
seats, but only mats to squat upon. And two distinct hkns are 
billed. First comes a ‘ death-or-honour ' epic of the old rigime, 
with the Sword of Vengeance flashed by sliaven-pated heroes of 
1000 v^ears ago. Costumes ; bloodshed, suicide and chivalry. 
High deeds of i?<mf »*patriots of the past, .^ttle love, but much 
tragedy, with the ideal of sacrifice as the -^nd iEschy- 

ie ui sadness over all. The second film pres?Jfcs To-day with 
wholly different actors. It may be a comedy of the Ginza, 
played in the modish clotlK^s of Savik Row. with luring girls in 
Pans frocks and hats, and make-up. To this * Western ' appeal a 
baref<x>t audience (their shoes haw been left outside, as Moslems 
do in a mosque) reacts at once, waving tiny pipes with faint 
approving cries in the semi-darktiess. And why not ? This 
aspect of japan is m familiar as the feudal one, in which posing 
ifawnos and fierce Samurai chiefs lived the Fast over again. 

Together, the two scenes suggest the I^esent. And this, in 
turn, foreshadows the * Period of 'Emergence '—which comes in 
^935. when the strangtst of all Poww cuts 'kews^f from the' League 
of Nations, to- 'd^inaiid equality naval status udth more than 
(;renmii race-pride and ' Ektiraiiiiatioii does much/ 

as the fiery Sailao Araki {m War Minisleij noted in the Kmkoska 
(or Army Club journal). * We haw no need to poke our nose 
inlo^ Europe's affaht/ wrote that * Baek-to-Aiia ' stalwart Kaku 
Mori Chief Sewsstary of a leeent Caiiiiet. ' We must concentrate 
our efforts on tbt^ilabliisid^ of A». For it is to Asia wc 
; and tli« we mm bM dewkp our national mission/ 
Of this €f«id the new fmeip Minister, Koki Hirota, dotted the 
i s and croiied the Ca in a weU-wesghed message— not through 
any shackwy ' ipokawan it said, but in a speech made direct 

the laaplitial Dirt, trtiose white granite castle crowns Tokyo's 
hill ^ 

Firrt he quoted a resoipt of * our august sovereign * which 
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didbnd tint the empire mu ‘ emterkiiHS coone of itteierB.’ 
Japen’s Govenmamit, the Minister iotiited. ' had leiioaa teqK>n* 
aildlities in East Asia, and a firm rewdve in that n^[Bsd.‘ Chins 
most co-operate with Japan in her own ' pcditical and ecmiimic 
rdiabiistation.' As for the Soviet Union, its recent action and 
utterance w^e' surprise and regrettable. ' ' Emiiggerated stories ' 
were broadcast ' against Japan ... for snch pohtieal and dip- 
lomatic porposes as those nuncmn^ue cakuhited to serve.' 
Wi^ the United States, ‘ far froin^|AV thought of picking a 
qnanel, Js^mn fervently desires her friJidship.’ Thmefoane : 

If only America will clearly perceive the actual coodition^ffSfe Orient 
oad realise Japan's rSk as the stabilising force In East Asia, wbate^'^ci 
•motioiial tension may yet linger between the two peopfes will di|p||;^ar 

Hirota followed this with a survey of the w^orld's present 
' sorry situation ' in its selfish economic mania. For all that — 

Otir own industries have taken marked strides, with a conrwpondijii 
expansion in overseas trade. . , . We should not forget for a momem 
that Japan. ai!r%'ing as the only comer-stone for the edifice of |>eace jr 
East Asia, bears the onus of duty there. It is in this position, aiw* 

in those vast buitkjrf^hat Japai^'s diplomacy and national defence musi 
be rooted. 

It were well that the Western Powrers should see this. For 


ii we all unite to act in accord with our own aovemgn'i wtshee, the work 
will come to realise the justice and fairness of Japan's aims, and brigh 
will be the f uture of our empire. 

To sum up, the Foreign Minister added a personal note : ' Ii 
obedience to the imperial rescript. 1 am determined to use ever 
ounce of my energy to carry out our national policy/ Yet ii 
spite of ail the recent flurries and * friendly inquiries ' of last April 
the aims and claims of that policy still hide behind the ‘ misti 
barrier ' of the Kasumi*g 4 $*$eki* It was there that Koki Hirot) 
bowed out the ailing and wearied Count Uchida in Septanbe 
last and took his place at the desk as the ' new Bismarck " of Asli 
which contains half the human race and its riches in the world* 
hugest conttnent of 16,000,000 square miles. 

Now, what nuinner of man is Japan's Fimsifn 
One of singular strength, and of thirty years' mEpemmm in th 
focal points of Seoul, Peking, Washington, London, and Mmom 
No living authority equals Hirota in his grasp of C 3 iiiia*i pirildifn 
-^her multiple p^dw, her many languages, resouttni and wm 
tional bias. Tl^ son of a humble stonediewsr of Kyndnt it a 
heart as hot a sealot as any. But he learned seh^repieii^ as 
Buddhist disciple among monks of the austere Zen seel Hi 
long career in the Foreign service, from an obscure clerkship t 
Kmrea to the dmninatiem of Soviet commissars in the Krtnillii @ 
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wmmm of imblte wils and 
staiy wltich I imifl pass over for lade of spaice. 

Hiiota*« ftrat Foreigii OIBioe move--aiid a wise one &i io 
stormy a time— ^aa to arrange a weekly lunch with his army 
and navy o^b&agiaea, «o that these might be kept fully infonned. 
It was high tkme» also, to curb the demands of the i^ting 
services. These absorbed last year 875.000,000 yen-Hi sum not 
exceeded even in 1921 i^fore the Washington ConleraQce), 
when Japan was cofiim||A to a great naval programme whicii 
included sixteen batUesdl^. Now the three ‘ imperial ' Ministeis 
could tmtm new plans under Hirota's sober lead as they ate 
sushi sandwiches and shoes of ika or octopus, washed down with 
waix|^ rice-wine called ' Who keeps one end in view, 

malc^ail things serve/ wrote Browning ; and this may be sai<% 
of Koki Hirota. He has no enemtes ; his envoys abroad are 
picked men. like Hiroshi Saito in W'ashington. That young 
ambasisador knows Ameiica as few Americans do. He is a naval 
expert, as well as an astute trade emissary of long experience as 
consul-general in New York. Asked by reporters what his 
new ‘ mission ' was, Saito gaily replied : ^pio drink rye and 
bourbon [whisky} with good Americans 1 ' Ti^ll^>vial sally was 
soon followed by a Hirota bombshell over the United States 
credits in the Far East : ‘ Japan must act and decide alone wbat 
is good for China.' With much else of a like mmatory kind, 
while Saito's colleague in Berlin warned the Powers in the same 
vein. 

Oiose storms blew over, leaving the resolute assertion of 
Japiin's prinkacy in Asia. Yet who can foiget her solemn 
adhesion to the Ntne-Fower Pact €>f igaa ? That followed 
by tlie lopping of of Chinese provinces ec|ual in area to eight 
Engiaiids> alter a UMfdlfsss ' undeclared ' war 111 whkh no fewer 
than aaa/HEJO CTiiuese officers. soMiitsirs and civilians (Tokyo's 
own official ifuretl were killed, or wounded 1 * Ikigs may bark ' — 
as t,be laleftd -Oritotal maxim: has it™* but the Caravan goes on/ 
Mo wonder Uchkia told, his Pretmer tbai- Hirota was the ideal 
leader of this Caravan. General Araki named 

Yc^uke .MatJudka.. the btaiit tpiikeflriiaii al Geneva who announced 
the empire's witkika fruin tbe Leiifiie. But Wnoe Kimmochi 
the hud of the Genro. mr Elder Statesmen, advised the 
Emperor to appohit Hirota : it wax ahio that patriarch who chose 
Admiral Viacouat Saito for Miniiter amid a rising tide of 
Faadim» 4 lii lo the cioiiicat^ of young officers who were responsible 
for the mmpdert of Hainafiiiffii in 1930 and Inukai in 193a. as 
^ at of on^llinistixr of Finance, and Baton TaJeuma 

the groat kOrnMiimM. 

The Iboio GriiiM»--Hnriembimi of searet societiea, 
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Mketliedjgiiilsd Dmgon-^ 

were in too mocii of a hinri^ with CMmM. It is now 

felt tliat Hirota’s way i« beat : to advance to bold, bttt dmnai 
stages, without any icmrish. This Cabtoet team is well eqtopped 
for the * predestined event/ AU know that their Asiatic mardi 
is beycmd any European (or American) control ; they know, also, 
that geography, coupled with strategy on the mainiand, can 
render them secure and immune. ‘ jLteU you as a naval man/ 
Sir Roger Keyes attests, ' that JapHlgii untouchable ! ' So to 
Naval Conferences, as the same expert ll^s, she comes * with her 
tongue in her cheek/ Meanwhik, the United States, a®ppruderu 
gesture, withdrew her battle and scouting fleets from the Paciik , 
where they had been stationed lor more than two years — ^geat 
^armada of iij ships and 300 'planes, the whole maurro^by 
3700 officers and 44,000 seamen. For America dislikes beiiig 
' out in front ' while this dehcate matter of the mastery of Asia 
is being so starkly canvassed. Austraha, toc», made haste to 
send a ‘ good-will ' mission to Japan under Mr Latham. Whetiier 
these deferential moves were wise at this time — or even 
expedient— is atjjd lt open to question. 

The pecuJiilii^syche and polity of imperial Japan are not 
understood, nor yet their reactions in the past ten years since liie 
Siberian adventure witheicd away and 400 Japanese were killed 
at Nicolaevsk. Then came the banking collapse of 1927. After 
that— as a restless army and navy held — Japai/s ‘ inferiority 
at sea was reaffirmed in London, because the |x>liticians oveiruied 
the supreme command. Hence the cruel assassination of the 
aged Vernier Inukai in his own home by a group of officers ol 
both services. Ihese gave themselves up at once, and explained 
their hopes of a military dictatorship in the empire. ManchurUi 
(won by the blood of 100,000 soldiers) was now being lost— so 
these zealots wailed — by spineless ' party ' Governments, llic 
American collapse of 1929 made raw silk fall to zero prices, and 
the farmers — ^who furnish 80 per cent, of Japan’s conscript 
army — were soon in dire distress. The officers come «;hiefly 
from the rural middle class, Tokyo’s * Wall Street/ it was lyrthet 
complained, made millions when the gold standard was aban* 
don^ ; so that the army’s wrath and scorn for poytkiaiis and 
financiers grew to white heat. 

I should explain that the military caste here, as to pfe*war 
Germany, is the rock upon which the State is built, and i* to no 
way^ubservient to the civil power. It is also in some sort 
traditional emsor m&rum amid corruption and totrtone. The 
army upholds the Bushido ideals of discipline aito It 

stands dose to the people, too, and asserts a right to be baard 
as amed guardian of the whole Japanese " family/ All this 
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filing Ib^ t WMldtot VTOt ia the Sbiq^i and Ibsdhitm 
ft^dMtg hte. tlMSMdter the 10^ won th^ own way in 
shap in g pohcy* ■ I j h i ne h nta i e ‘ was set up, and the pirotopeS 
sjgnwl by Ifcinhat Ifuto m Omagshun. ‘ it is sacred,’ he dedamd 
as ‘ an^asaidor ’ to the new-born State. ‘ And no nation 
shall be allowed to violate it f ' At home, General Araki took 
the lead, and in two years ot ogke he restored the army’s power 
within the ConMttutkm. he ensorad in two ways : first, 

by the proviso that the 1 |r and Navy Ministers should be high 
officers of thoae swvices 7 secondly, that the «ipreme command 
should HPMhtffl in the grmeral atafih ; these were to be responsibie 
to the Empeior alone and not to the Cabinet, thus creating a 
sep^H# t^tary executive. This revolution— for it was no 
less-spread throughout the emphe. Araki secured with ease the * 
funds for army mechaeisatiwi. The creb. he held, was far from 
over, in view of the grave events that were looming in 1955-36. 

So was the old system of ' party ’ government overthrown. 
Never again should the empire suher humiliations such as go 
Ijack to 1895, when the fniits of victory wei^natched from her 
by France. Russia and Germany, with a brus^fl^ilbimation that 
' tlie permanent occupation of the Manchurian Ifflmai by Japan 
would endanger peace.’ What could the Emperor do but ‘ yield 
to the dictates of magnanimity and accept the advice of the 
three Ptwers ' ? How much ha,s happened since the Treaty of 
Shimoneseki was signed ! 

Between those days and last autumn’s naval review by 
H.l.J.M. Hnohito we see an upautge of power, political and 
military; whkdi is without a paiafibl in human annals. On 
that day tile Emperor was escorted by io,ooo-ton embers of 
great sea-nmge. rammting fi-mch guns of a new type. Moored 
in serried fibs from Yokohama to Kasamdsu was a stiyien* 
dous fbet. Hbge battieidispe and heaivy embers launched 
their own ascartbt fitnn ottapuils. Dwtboyers in swarms, sub- 
marines of aooo tons, cruber mine-btywra and aira«ft<arriers. 
iite the vm a homogeneoua striking force of 

tfix weiwelK, or tom in aK, ft b bpon thb sap^b fieet— 

by pw i s i BBd abidanb «rf wb«p«m«r and manned by 
dewtees of throne and en^piite, tog«lher witii her magnificent 
Japn bam h*r daan to ' all-Asia ’ h^- 
X«l il« aay here thwt uM thnw services are about to be 
p»tiy bdiHiied when tlw icrf er^ ’ 51935-6) ushers in a 
' peiiod of tsnergbMe ' from «B Eerepain tramm^ of treaties 
leagues. Vilonnnt fakahmhi's last budget, pnecariouMy 
6 tiiticed 1 ^^ at a.io 6 ,ooo,ooo ygn. budded 

anay and 487,000,000 for t te naval 
esfibnatea. of Affncnttuce pleaded in vain for the 

Voi. cxv— Ko. Mi * 
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prtosi dae to Mr. RocMPit to a mhv 

and exdted Diet ttm Prfeie Miniver had a ttee. Bm 
once more, the militamts had thdr way. be nri 

disamiogdf Japan, because, as VhKiount 'Vft dwell 

between two volcanoes^ Russia and China/ 

Now I approach the grave question of racial eadusion, windi 
lies at the root of Japan's * BacMqigsia ' impulse. Stmng<* to 
say, this deeply wounding slight to a^oud and sensitive pef>]:>]t 
first became acute in the United Stated whose na\>a l ‘ big stick 
was the first to break open the hermit empire, HdMRjf gaintvj 
bis end, America's chief Executive put a toddling Japan in 
kindly leading-strings. Witness the Treaty of Yedo, ipi4g5=^. 
The President of the l-nited States/ we read in this, ^ai thf 
request of the Japanese Government, will act as a frientil\ 
m^iator in such matters of difference as may ari-sct l)et>veer. 
Japan and any European Power/ Who could foresee the hen : 
ill-will that was to follow, rising at times to war-cries in lokyn ^ 
Press, to reckle ss Jig icidents ' on both sides of the Pacific. e\er! 
to threats th^j^l^omia would secede from the I'cderal Uinf^j* 
unless Thetxlom Roosevelt ceased to meddle in a ‘ yellow 
quarrel that w'as the sole concern of a rich sovereign State fovt r 
3000 miles from Washington), which is twice the 
Kingdom s area. 

Here is irrecroncilable cleavage and rivalry. It is pmly rooitt; «i 
in economics, but chiefly in racial antip<*thy ; and Japan cai: 
neither forgive this, nor forget it. There are. as she points <vtir 
over 12,000,000 negroes in the United States These even the 
illiterate and abject peons of the ' deep South -are at least 
nominaUy rated as American citizens. Yet the Japanese*, wbost 
zeal for knowledge is phenomenal, are shut out by a complex oi 
hostile Acts, both Federal and State, which have caust d intenst 
irritation in Tokyo for many years, and gravely en>l?aiTasscd 
many Washington Administrations. 

America is closed. A ' White Australia * is rigidly turneA ; 
there are drastic embargoes upon the yellow men in lirirfali 
Columbia. It is well to remember that the United States, in the 
words of Nicholas Roosevelt, 

has become an Asiatic Power ; and In this new Pacihe era we tnus* pkt^‘ 
a preponderant part. . . , control twr>-thiid.» of the trade df Phdip 
pines. From the Dutch liaat Indies we now import over tmmf tlnteH 
than in 1913. We take half the exports 0/ British Molayshi. Wi> vur 
Japan's principal cttstomer. Briefly, we find that Amerka’s tradt 
A^ and Oceania has risen from 12^3,000,000 in 1900 tp niori 
$2,064,000,000 in 1927. As Wiiltam H. Seward prophesied generatif»os 
ago, our interests in Emupe have ridatively decUned, whilst in the I^cific 
they have steadily tnereas^, until they are now dotniiiant. 
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To iiu#t4Kt ‘OfMxi dootr v ia China and the ‘ Mi^roe 
]>ocldne " to bar hemi8]dieie the United States is committed 
to war if it be necessary. TTie Far Eastern policy Iong<antedate$ 
the dechiratiwi of John Hay in 1900 So far back as 1843 we 
find Daniel Webster mstracting bis envoy, the able Caleb Cushing, 
to ‘ buft in ’ roughly among the Powers who were scrambling for 
favours in Pekin : 

Ymi will sifjrrify iti decided Jjfpnn. and with a positive manner, that the 
( roveniment of the l<'nitl!^d wtlit Imd ii loipossibte to remain ou terms 

u/ ti*® Km|>ejw, if greater privileges or commercial facilities 

:ire subjects oi other Governments than to citizens of the 

VniU^fi States. 

A trcatt was signed in the following year. 

yerAmerica herself it is who has consistently played into the • 
hands of Jafxtn as her own lival in Asia. Here is a fact 1 have 
m'N « r s( t,u noted as a cardinal error in Unitetl States diplomacy, 
and one that bears directly upon present and future events in the 
Far East. The outcome of the Kusso>Japanese War in 1905 
greatly disturbed President (Theodore) Roo^'eit. That crude, 
impulsive man- in whom his friendliest bio^b^^ could never 
sen !» trace of ' statecraft ‘—was now all for i>'nMhirig the vic- 
torious Japanese. His ' tientlemen s Agreement ' of 1908 left the 
issue of ' yellow ' passports for immigrants to the discretion of the 
(-ai)inei in Tokyo. Then the Root-Takahira Note of 
explicitly admitted Jaf>an's ‘ special uitereists' in Asiatic affairs. 
When Mute Secretary Knox proposed the ' nation;iiisation ’ of 
Manchuria's railways, Tokyo objected, claiming ‘ exclusive 
right- ' on tlie mainland. Inb> America's attitude thereafter 
crept s.omething like fear, and that note is continuous down to 
I'-rlay . This was stfcn in 191s. when it was rumoured that Mexico 
was to •; tKte or lease Magdaktia Bay to Japanese imerests. Mean- 
while. (trUffornia's own Li^giatature contmuKt*! to pass ‘ Eixeiusion 
Acts,’ and the old ‘ racial ' tend flamed up afmSih. In 1915. when 
tile Powers were locked in desperate strife, the Okuma Cabinet 
sa.w fit to advance Jfapan'‘s ‘ special interests ‘ by a staggering 
dthmrche. In J^dUn. MWirter iHoki presented Yuan Shi-k'ai 
with ' Twenty-«me Haroaa^ These, if conceded, 

would haW eedaeed the cx^kpial hwcaati hive we call China to the 
statu&,t)f a naHtreJ^aiti ;or.a Ni(MHrafiia, iMW the United States. 

”fbat npixode ittased ; bht intent and purpose of 

Asia's rMtept events have plainly showTi 

us. the Agreement of 1917. 

Ditto, territorial |«npinquity creates 

^petol therefore^. ‘ Japan has 

special CtoMi ’ On America's side, diplo nacy wm 

rrr^uie aijiii litod, wto no filted policy as a guide : Japan's 



goal mas atid iull>’::: ;Ji;i^ a vote of 

y6 to a, tits VaHtid Staita^eMteabti^^ ' 

men's Agreement ' jnfNUt over ber iinm%r«nte. And the- 
Johnson Ml, passed in the Lower Hoose ky S^tne^to 71, now 
mnde ‘ ettlnsion ' more dnstic than evmr. The T<^o Cabinet 
mitered « ‘ soletnn protest.* Their ambassador in Washingtott, 
Masanao Hanihara, went so far as to hint at ' grave corneqimnceK.' 
State Secretary Hoi^hes (a very aj^ man) warned Ihesident 
Cotdid^ against this new goachng. Swl^or iniehui. of California , 
spoke of tens of thousands of ' picture-ondes,' who had come over 
^m Japan to work in the fields beside their spouHV^^proliiic 
wives, a tector in Japan's * colonisation of our Pacific dope, which 
will quickly spread in the West.' jUi, 

^ Popular fury broke loose in Tokyo. Ministers like Kiyouri 
and Matsui sought to restrain the Press (which called out (or 
boycotts and ‘ days of humdiation ’) and to calm the tumult 
with the fateful word ' Shiketigani ' {' It cannot be helped ! } 
Serious riots broke out. A frantic patriot killed himself in protest 
outside the ruins ohpfie American Embassy. For many dangerous 
days a ‘ Natteg^spirit Movement' burned throughout the 
empire niaWokjti ‘ martyr ‘ had a Samurai's funeral in the 
great Aoyama Cemetery, where so many of Japan s notables 
rest. A monster meeting of 25.000 persons was held in the hugt- 
wrestling-hall at Kyogoku. Members of the Diet were there 
with university professors and editors, as well as army and n<ivy 
officers and zealots of the Black Dragon and other ' Blood Brother- 
hood ' clans. The speeches were fiery ; they ended with ' We 
must punish America 1 ’ 

At once emotional and disciplined, as well as united in ' family ' 
bonds and strongly conscious of ‘ mission,' these gifted people 
resent above all else tha ostracism put upon them by the white 
races. Especially does their wrath smoulder against the Dnited 
States, whose battle fleet was transferred to the Pacific:, there to 
go through manceuvres which had only Japan in mind as a 
possiUe adversary. But perhaps the oddest ftetitre in the 
present Far Eastern surge is that the ‘ onlie begetter * of Japan's 
‘ Monroe Doctrine ' in Asia i^uld have been 'TheodoK Moosevdt 
himself. This piquant fact was revealed in Tokyo two years ago 
by Viscount Kaneko, a fMivy councillor and an ex'dlteiistw' oi 
Justice. For it was to him that the Pres^ent confided Ida pia*’ 
in iqos, at a time when California defied aO fdwte firom Wish- 
ington over 'yellow' migrants into her own * sovereignty ' 
California had closed her schods to Japanrse difli^ea, even the 
native-born. Peflitidans and labour leaders of Sadrittemto and 
San Francisco carried this ' antl*Jap ’ craaade Into the other 
two Pacific States, and even as far north as Vanoonver. So the 



worried i^ut keefiing 

JapaKt at hiwne. Here ik the wbittaiice of what he pot to Vncoimt 
Kaneko : it was bjrthM MiliiitwnponedtohisoimGovminiei^ 
and to the Empewnr : 


Japan ia the only nation in Asia that is westernised, and yet 
retains her own anth^oe heritage. Her drowsy neightouns are 
now faeed with the need of adjustmg themselves to this new age. 

In that process Ja^ aho^ be their natural leader and also their 
protector, too, during theJIbintioa period : ' Much as the United 
States aunumed the howiip oi the American continent many 
3;eaxs agipind, by means of the “ Monroe Doctrine," preserved 
the Latin-American nations from European interference while 
the^Here maturing their own indepentknce.' The future policy 
of ja^n in Asia (Roosevelt went on) should proceed on similar W 
tines. Such a ' Mmroe Doctrine ' for the Far East would be a 
bar to European encroachment. Japan's primacy would be 
recognised by her weaker sisters : her own armed might should 
be the in whose shelter they could reorganise their national 
systems. As for the territory to be thus brought under Japan's 
influence, this might embrace * The entire comt>^w|^f Asia, from 
Suez to Kamchatka, excluding only India and V^^C'hina ; the 
Philippines. Hong>Kong and other European and American 
possessions.' Of course, this new FUkrerprinnp of Japan must 
needs respect the United States tenet of an ' open door ‘ and 
* equal oiq;x>rtunity ' for ail in China. 

Such was Theodore Roosevelt's prompting to an aggrieved 
Japan, whom he had persuaded to sqpi a victor ‘s peace (with 
Russia) on American soil at Portsmouth, New Hamp^re. 

' If you will proclaim such an Asiatic " Doctrine," ' Roosevelt 
ajnduded to Kaaeko, ‘ I will support you with all my pow^, 
ritlier during my Presidency, or after itt eiqpuatkm.' 

The Fraakhn Roowweit ed to^iay must read this counsel with 
mixed feetttifi. Hia own atrciaR coooerta are outfitting China 
with bORdkere d great power kind range, as at the Hangchow 
where AiaailaMi igreroeiore nm a native school for 


(^nree pikfia of tlK lareet Umtad Sutes grmn and cotton 

kitm m Chhm ha* bren qpent tapon munitions, pressed 

^ eager sidiMilia te 'To*dk^’k manceovres of America's 

m both ookwre, aa watt re in fiht Canal and the Cjuit^bean, 
hare Fa* ^liireOhin ‘ and pnnait in mind. Then the 

adhnireAkdf Waih^^ Board are more than anxious 


tka fibbrn ol Hawab ai^ Asiatic archipelago, where the 
^pkios Ikire fre an * independence ' they are quite 

to IHflwl: if Japan aehted thosq^ 7000 isles and ^ 

df liii^ f anel^ racb u the Un- '^ed States 

Navy Iikapii hii advised ? Already the Btmin grofap. 
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half-way betweesi Js^paxi and the aie beiiM; pii^ as 

bases for long-range inarine atroraft and sutmii^es. Then 
there are the mandated Caroliiies, Marianas and MarstiaU Islands, 
as to whid) Mineo Osiimi, Japan's Naval Minister* has issued a 
pamphlet on the empire's ' indomitable will ' against their $ui > 
render into any other bands. United States oMoers report 
* undue constniction ' on Saipan Island, with extensive dredging 
to permit the entrance of ships <kaw]y|g 25 feet. Another harbour 
has been developed in the Peiew gnUI^ south-east of Guam • ;i 
United States insular base ; and milmry roads are bcdng con> 
structed. Precisely what all these moves portend, MR can as 
yet say. But it japan is to carry out Theodore Roosevelt's idea 
as ‘ Mistn*ss of Asia,’ such paramount power implies he|yyy|)dis- 
# puted masteiy in the Pacitk. And that might well bring neriiuu 
conflict with the United States, whether the policy be an acti\'t 
one or merely passive — like the gradual closing of the ‘ 
door ' and Far Eastern nmrkets of endless potentialities. 

Of the Russian ' volcano ’ mentioned by \'iscx>unt Ishu, 
everyone is awarej^ reason of reckless and provtKative spaxh 
from variousj^l^Kers of the Moscow P( 4 itburrau — to say nothing 
of military flMTOhes from the Red army in Siberia under General 
V'assiii BJucher. Moscow makes ready to resist a ' pounce in 
Japan s chosen hour. But then Stalin s Russia is not as th(- 
lame and vague colossus of 1904 ; or so it is vaunted, lo 
morrows ‘ enemy ’ may lx? building strategic railways, laying 
out aerodromes and air bases above Mukden, and massing his 
yellow legions in vulnerable centres, ‘ We are prepiired : wc 
have barred our frontier with locks of stetd and concrete to restst 
the strongest teeth ! ' As for the air arm. Moscow describe?' 
Japan s new ' forward * [xdicy as nastagasJtaht, or purely sell* 
centred and with no regard for outsiders. Her diplomacy the 
Kremlin chiefs consider crafty, tenacious and suave : ' shart^ 
kopodshipmk ' (or ‘ ball-bearing ’) is the word used to express a 
silent source of pow’er which is never deflected from its end. In 
Tokyo the Foreign Office spoke^an (Eiji Amau) spoke his mind 
about Moscow’s cocksure challenges. And at Uie War Office the 
Chief of the Press Bureau (General Eiko To}0) fancktl that 
Novembet 1935 would see a crisis so acute that Russo- Jaf^ime^ 
hostilities could no longer be avoided, 

Meai:while* the Island Empire ploughs a lonely furro'ft* 
towards her Asiatic primacy. She is poor ; slic is oviatrow#! 
with nearly 70*000*000 people and has 1,000*000 mesre to hnd ^ 
living for each year. Where is Japan's surplus to go ? Brain 
and Pern are far off, although resorted to by hard-^workiiig emi- 
grants who are welcomed on both coasts. The wilidksrness of 
Northern Australia they could make to blossom* if only they were 
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allowed- At home t^rofemor Tdjiro, of the Uoiveesity of Cbnh 
merci in Tokyo, sadly mourns the lot of his own folks as ccmipaied 
with Caiifoitiia's, In the one case, 959 farm-hands are hnddkd 
on each square kflometre of araUe land. In the other, a bare 
5,000,000 well-fed citizens sprawl over a sunny paradise which is 
twice the size of Japan ? Is it fair or just, this hateful stigm^t of 
colour and caste, in a vast realm like the United States, where 
the decent Japanese standfout as a reproach among white 
criminals who are numbeJr in millions, and whose lurid record 
and immunity amaze the world to-day ? 

ShanMlhd anger ri.se in Japan at this studied humiliation. 
The ‘ reckoning * of vrhich Colonel House warned President 
WiJsgji^ 1919 is often discussed by military experts in Europe. 

1 husTm a recent number of the Ret^ue des Dtux Mondea, Henri ^ 
Casseville forecasts the sea and land course of an ‘ inevitable ' 
war of the Pacific betw^een Japan and the United States, with 
xht latter worsted in the maritime affair, by reason of her enemy's 
sir itegic advantage The land campaign, as the French writer 
sees it, is of extraoixiinary interest, but I canMt follow it here. 

( omtnercially. as we all know, Japan has^^j^aged ' w^ar ' 
upon the w hite Powers ; and her machines, couple»i^th directive 
genius and docile skill, have made enormous conquests literally 
from < hina to Peru. Taking all the trades. I find that the 
Japanese worker ',s average wage is an hour. In the textiles 

men are paid zd. and the women about td. an hour for ingenious 
tasks doiir* with a deft and disciplined cheerluJness unkrowm in 
our own Western shops and factories, W^iat can be done against 
such an ‘ enemy * in tha economic field ' Vet, for all this success, 
Japan s ruling class*’^ feel a vague maLn&e a stmse of entorced 
Sfchi-sion -even of failure to win that full ‘ equality ' winch tliey 
insist is ttieir rack! due, There is even talk of changing the 
empire s name, now that her full Asktic destiny is envisaged. 

Mittistiy? of Education suggests ‘ Ni-pon/ instead of the 
familiar ‘ Japan,' which k held to be historically inaccurate. 

I he two ideiiigiaphs whscJi foim the new tMoe Sun Origin ’) 
^ere bestoived of old by the Chim^ on account of their island 
locatkm. 

So bittearieasji k mixed with triumpli in all the fields of w^ar 
'itid peace^ ihciuding South Amerw^. Here a amibined mission 
of fifty trades k on tour, with residts which have roused even Mr. 
R«>t>sevelr trom the mauiy tangles of Recovery and Reform. 

New Japaneae tactics are afoot in Buenos Aiies. A chamber of 
commerce im hem Opeiicd in Montevideo : twenty republics 
being deluged with goods, from pottery and shoes^o cosmetics 
matches The United States hers^. now oying out for 
^hidey (khikh she ledtt}, is glad to welcome a weird brand of 
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ofieriogs every rival mi&t fade away. ^%at w(»a<|^, that 
in the past two years her exports have rism by 6j per cent. ? 

Y^t, as 1 say, inriancholy and frustration crei^ as Japan 
recedes into Asia with her Rooseveitian ' Monrpe Doctrine ' a!> 
a guerdon which is no complete reward. 9|hghty in arms she 
niay be, invincible in trade ; only iyhe vital matter oi race and 
* coLur ' is her inferiority made app^Lt. Of all the white Powen., 
Japan has mos t in common with Geim^y, who in past days was her 
tutor in the arts of war. This sentunent Vice*Admir 4 |Afatsushii;i 
ai^w^d in Berlin last month, after unusual attention had been 
shown him by Hindenburg, Hitler, tioermg, Von Neura^ and 
I the rest. At a reception given by the German-Japanesfnfeiety 
the admiral deplored the ' difficaltics ’ which beset these t^v(l 
martial and conunercial peoples, who were ' as one in their 
eflkiency, their valour and their tenacity. ' Were not both seeking 
' an equality of rights ' with all the vigour at their command ' 

Meanwhile, weJtear little from the Kasmi-^a-iekt (or ‘ Tiit 
Misty Barri er^ which is the Foreign Office in lokyo, Thcrt 
in secrecy, nURrlirota and his three colleagues steer the sirangesi 
of all our modem ships of State. To what goal, none can dcicr- 
mine— not even those patriot Ministers. For they luive to citsii 
with the Japanese ‘ famil)’.’ whose surges are unsure- ‘ Passions, 
as Raleigh wrote, 'are likened best to flot>d.s: the slialK'W 
murmur, but the deep are dumb ! ’ 


Wm, Geo, FiTZ-GKRAiu 
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A AND THE HA PS BURGS 


Catholic Church and the ‘ Nordic ' 
race hasTeached a new in tensity of late. It is a new religious 
war, in which both sides, as ever, mistake their own folly for 
diiirtk guidance, and Providence herself seems to have chosei% 
Irony for her disguise. There was a time, after all, when it might 
have i:>een generally agreed that cities on the scale of Vienna* or 
even of Munich . should be regarded as administrative units in 
whicii the w^ishes of the big maiority of their citizens should not 
go disregarded. Yet Vienna, where it is <^^ain that two-thirds 
of the people were recently Socialist in an al^i-Catholic sense, has 
since Febniaiy been condemned to compulsory i^liiplkism , while 
Munich, where the majority of the jx>pulatk>n is undoubtedly on 
the Pajx*’s side against the Nazis, is subjected to a Nazi domina* 
tion which grows sterner every day. It is an interesting experi- 
ment for the English traveller who is aware of these things to 
test his of justice by crexssing and recrossing the Aostro- 
Bavarian frontier ; he will find that it is chiedy in the technique, 
not the fact* of oppn*ssion that he can different mte betwwn the 
An.^trian and the Bavamn 

Ibese assertions will, at first sight, ap|>ear incautious, and 
they require careful justilk'ation. It is unlikely that history will 
ever reveal the detailed truth about the eke^tions in Bavaiia on 
Maith 5, 1935 ; it is cmly tieiiain that the Catholics of Bavaria 
are convimiiKi- that; the Naia. vk-tory wm won by t.he em.pl.oyment 
of many unserufuilous devKMes, It ts also indisputable that 
■ Bavarian fetiHtif -aijjaifiat the .Nazis hm growfi .since that, time ; 
^he. peasatiti. ..fot inalanee* who wm .attracted, by Nazi oders in 
were aliisitaled befote^ the end of the year by the Nazi 
Sialiadically Bavaria is 80 per 
(kthefie. but this is an hgtm ; it teUs one only 

that % per oi^ not otBcudly attached to any 

otter Church, and it Wudes large nrmttens of enthusiastic 
Nazis, fhere can, however, be no serious dtnibt that the largest 
<^pact body of la^km in Bavaria is genuinely Catholic as 
oi^posed to Nazi* the Nazis are strong with the l^testants of 
of the notorious Jew-defamer, Streichcr 
Vot cxi^m^ m$ 643 *• 


CATHOUC A VSn 

4 

The atoiSKle between the 
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ill Ibm itsetf the paftetitage of ttiooe vv^ lib adhere 
to the Catholic Chasrli is c^y 12. It is inherent in the Bavattan 
sitaation that this city was the btrtb|^ce of National Sociaiim. 
the most virile fonn of contemporary anti-clerksiliam. And 
tOHiay Munich remains the headquarters of the Nasi Party, and 
the pkce where the fanatics evolve the policy which is watert^l 
down in the metropolitan atmosphere of Berlin. The position, 
however* cannot be summed up by the mere contemplation of 
the moral discomfort in which the N||^io in Munich was com- 
pelled to live until, the other day, he^ioved from a residence 
which faced the Brown House. The least Nari State o|^yj|j|pruany 
has been deliberately handed over to w'hat is probably the most 
Nazi administration in the Reitk : and, where both sides are s*} 
^ntmsely aware of the importance of coming geneiatioil^Wht* 
situaiion is summed up in the person of the Nazi and Protestant. 
Herr Schemm. who has been appointed, of all things, to [>e 
Bavarian Minister of Education (or KuUusminhttr) . rhat 
Schemm, since May 1, has been subordinateil to the new^ keiih 
Ministry of Educati^ under the Prussian Minister, Rust, xvil! 
not increase hispo|Plarity. Another provcxative innovation is 
that the city^ifl^nich has a Protestant Nazi mayor. 

Yet, in saying so much, one has scarcely begun to indicate 
the true state of affairs in Bavaria. A Nazi will point out tlKii 
the appointment of nationally-minded men cannot l>e resented, 
whatever their religious persuasion, and in any cas4:? the Catholic^ 
are irreproachably protected by the ('onccirdat of last July I ht- 
outside world is vaguely aware that the Concordat is not workine: 
smoothly, but it has little idea of the complete travesty the agre< - 
ment has become. Its two most important articles an^ Nos, 31 
and 32. Article 31 guarantees the protection of the State for 
' Catholic associations which serve religious, purely cultural and 
charitable purposes — well as other Catholic associations which 
have social objects, so far as a guarantee is given that the\' carry 
OB their activities outside any political party/ (Althougb the 
German bisliops and the Reich Government were to decide w itjch 
of the existing associations should lie here inciude<3, no decision 
has ever been made, and none arc therefore legally ruled out ) 
Article 32 lays down that priests and members of religious ortkxs 
may not belong to political parties, or carry on aetivittes on 
behalf of them ; since the only political party which nc;»w exists 
in Germany is that of the Nazis, C^itholic priests are not oft^n 
tempted to break this nile. In fact, the policy of the Catholics 
has been to pursue a correctness which verges upon concession, 
though brave words in vindication of Christian morality have 
been spoken from the pulpits. 

The Bavarian Government does not itself cimtravene these 
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aitides* for it h$0 m med to do so. It siiiqdy koops tko ileld 
clear for the icci^ police, with which it quite aiximaitdy 
itsSf unable to interfere. This German Tckeka. tiow cmtralised 
throughout the Jfrfdk under the direction of the notorious Storm 
Guard leader Himmler, is a body which usiiips any powers it 
needs, and cannot be compelled to accept any legal responsibility. 
In Bavaria a succession of perfectly arbitrary police orders are 
issued, varying from town^to town ; the secret police, to which 
Ihe rest of the police isj^orce subordinate, feigns ignorance of 
the Concordat, and issdp orders in direct contravention of the 
underj^y^ng to which Vice-Chancellor von Papen appended his 
'^ignatimv In Munich an order was issued some months ago 
lorbiddsng ever}* Catholic asscjciation of maid-sewants, or what- 
( \«frf|might l>ii% to hold meetings more than once in two months ^ 
when these meetings occur, they may not take place where they 
have habitually done so (i.e., where the rent is paid), but only in 
some other, and public, place. And three children may be 
accused of holding a meeting. At the beginning of May the 
Nazis oi Schweinfurt attempted quite fra^ly to rescind article 
ji. and to proscribe the Catholic Youth H^sociat ions of Lower 
i ranconia. If Berlin has to restrain Munich, nothing to 

?Iu? restraint which Munich must bring to upon the wild 
men of Franconia, whether in the matter of arresting foreign 
joiirnahsts or in flouting the Pope. The Schweinfurt order w^as 
almost immediately ' limited to the banning of uniforms and 
brulges, ant.1 the apfH^arance in public of the said organisations/ 
i his rather ambiguous modification brings one to the subject of 
' uniforms and badges,’ a matter which has been handled with 
a very characteristic Nari technique, Until recently young 
t'iiiholics might wear (heir green shirts in Munkh, but if they 
bw:>Tled to a ueighl^ourmg town the police orders might be 
different, and the Hitler TOuth would probably tear their shirts 
fr<ra off their shoulders, An putbitrsi of this kind of patriotic 
f?frvoHr occumk! on April m in Munich it^lf , and in the interest 
of pubhc o^er ' the polke forbad the Green Shirts in 

Munkh too. As for artkile tl depends wbcjlly upon the inter- 
pretation of the word ' political/ since the Naais force ' politics * 
into every uoc»k and enaimy of the uidytvidmrs life— every action, 
in their eyes, is potenriaily Many pri«st.s have been 

iti'mted and some aeiitenc^, but It is impmsible to find out how 
many priscmers at tlws Bavarian camp of Dachau 

aie gmUty of (l^tholicfciij ; the authorities feign ignorance, and 
those who could tell stories of the persecution of the Catiiolks 
are terrified to do so. 

It is jmd as perfdexing to find the Socialist ciy of Vienna 
subjected the^ l^ Wing Clerical, Herr Schnula, as to find 
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the Nuri, Mmt F^fcar, Ifoyor erf Cutliotte Munich . 

In ench case power is in the hands of a man who mpmmtU abon t 
a qiiarter of the inhabitants, and a quarter in bitter opposition 
to a compact political majority of something like two^thlrds of 
the population. This perv^erse similarity l>etween the etneum" 
stances in which the people of Vienna and Mtiiiich live is, however 
equalled by the technical contrast preMnted by the professioiml 
methods of these little-loved r^gimts. ,The tyrants of Vienna are, 
as they used to be, incompetent, und^yded . s|>asmodic. and the 
victims of sal>otage from their own ^vants ; the tyrants of 
Munich are eiheient, for they are consistent ajtd ruthle|^^Sonie> 
times one is tempted to lau^h with the Aiistrian nfgime ; occa- 
sionaJly one cannot es€a|>e laughing at the Gennan one Anothi r 
|lpparently contradictory reflection must here Ix" added#lliirl 
^eitz the St^ciaiist ex-Mayor of \'ienna. the leader of the majonty 
of the \ iennese. is in prison wailing to l:>e tried for high treastai 
while Cardinal Faulhaber, the Archbishop of Munich, who has 
denounced the Nazi creed l>efore Gtxi and man. has iiitherto 
escaped arrest Ho\^shall this (iemian hesitation t>e explained ^ 
Partly it is a tactici^tiecision on the ixirt of Berlin — no Kfdtuf- 
kampf till Saar is returned to the Retch. And partly 

it is a question of internationai backing. For the Se cond cannot 
compete with the Eternal International : the Catliolic ( hunh 
still hangs somewhere Ix'tween earth and heaven ; as the young 
Gladstone wTote of his own Church. Her foundation.^ are on I In 
holy hills. Her charter is legibly divine/ 

It is time now to examine more fully the earthly activities 
of the Catholics when p<ilitieal power is placed in their hands 
The Austrian Socialists were destroyed in the Civil War of 
February at the in.stigatiori of Mussolini. People who did not 
know their Austria exfiected this to mean an end to ambiguous 
cjom promise, and a clear-cut Meimwehr solution— an Austrian 
Constitution on the Fascist model, and no afriite^ensies. They 
appear to have thought that with Walliscli and WeissI hanged, 
and Seitz and Renner imprisoned, the population would sduie 
the strong hand, and settle down to Hmmwekr dictation as e fs ly 
as the Dolifuss Cabinet apfmars, in its foreign policy, to accept t he 
direction of Italy. No supposition could be very much lartfter 
from the truth than this. In the long run the Nazi cauae must 
gain from the events of February, for the normal reaction of sin 
Austrian to Italian dictation is to make him feel inhnitely German. 
And the more Catholic the Austrian rigime becomes, the itioie will 
the middle classes desire the Nazi alternative ; in pre-war days 
they hated the clerical tendencies of the dynasty. 

The position in Austria three months after the Civil War will 
repay a more detaUed examination. The flnt thing that strikes 
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the ***>^ **^^ The SodaJfets 

are stili thert. thotigh Naticmai Socialism has gained, and Com* 
milnism has grown up, at their expense. The Hmmwekr is still 
indignant with the Clericals or Christian Socials, who have takm 
the majority of th«? jobs left vacant by evicted Socialists ; though 
the Hmmimiir men and the OsimMrkiscke Siurmscharm (the Cleriod 
volunteer troops) are united in one national ‘ Defence Front/ 
there is still fio love lost between them. The Left Wing Christtan 
S^K ials are still resistingjfce authoritarian alliance of their own 
Right Wing people witl«ne Heimwshr. Some of them, even, are 
still wjjyrj^g for that Cltholk-Socialist co-operation against the 
Fascist^rit, which, if it could be brought about, w^ould provide 
t he only r^itm a majority of the inhabitants of Austria would be 
vvitWi% to support. Chancellor DoUfuss is still playing the political 
acrobat, who with the one hand institutes an authoritarian 
( onstitution, and with the other appoints a far- to -the -left 
( athohe like Dr Ernst Karl Winter to be one of the vice-mayors 
of \'ienna. 

Fhis remarkable appointment has recei^d far too little atten- 
tion in some parts of the English Press is extraordinarily 
difh( lilt to explain, but for this reason it is cha^^’Tig^ristic of the 
Aiistriivo situation For Winter, who is an ini|>assioned opponent 
of National ScK:ialism, also ofienly condemned Dollfuss' dictatorial 
manipulations of the Austrian Constitution in 1933 ; more than 
once tlie ver\' able PoitiiseJm BiMtUf. wliich he edit.ted, was con- 
fiscated bv the (foveniment- He even wxmt so far as to suggest 
that protesting' Vienna should leave the Austrian Federation of 
Statf^s ami !*eek an internationalisecl status. He frankly deplores 
the destruction of the Socialists, and he dislikes the new Con- 
But ' What's done cannot be undone/ he says, and 
fioick meetings i'li Vienna, to imploie the workers tO' come into 
ilte single imthed tradi^ \mkm which the 

irovernnieitf. has c.reated in the place of the aid trades unions, 
Ihese meetings, which would be incoticeivabk in Italy or 
Germany, are mdkpenMble illnatrattoiis to the Austrian story. 
Working- mm crowd to them and leceive Dr. Wmt'er's entreaties 
with kindly derision , at the end the is sung, and 

bn the third of t'hese occaakans the police 'inter\.^:ii€.d pretty 
riolentiy and even handied tile vice-mayor with some 

Here it ihould be noled that, while the Socialist 
trMes uniona have been disiHdved, the rights of the Austrian 
workers with regard to wages imd hours have not been infringed. 
The Hmmw^ F^asciits regaid the one official trades union as a 
tempoftiy tmtil the workm can be drafted into 

corporaitona with thisir emidoyers. But Winter wanfe the workers 
to capline orginiiiati^ and use it to build up a new working- 
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The Constitutioti decieed tm Hay i is an chvi&m disa{i|iQ&it- 
ment to the Catholics on the left. It is sock a labydiitk of 
contradictions that the Chancellor can fairly easily placate the 
Ubentlly-ininded (both at home and abroad) by pointing to thi^ 
guarantees of personal liberty, while reminding their oppcnenu 
that the Govwnment i$ free to infringe these guarantees when- 
ever it think-s fit. It should^ however, i|| clear that this Constitu- 
tion. which professes to eml>ody thelnil^al Ertcyciical of 1931, 
embodies the reactionary mcKiihcatioS of the 
Anno which the rising tide of Fascism has induced tffl^aiican 
to make. This modihcation, in which so many Austrian Catholics, 
^and cn'cn bishoj>s, have failed to follow the Curia, nmtnds^taMnof 
the haste with which Cardinal Pacelli signed the C oncordat w it Is 
Germany ; but if the breaikdown of tliis agretfinent ap|)ears to 
bring the Vatican perbaj:)s closer to the Quirinal, it does not draw 
it back to the spirit of the Bruiiing pericKl when the Kncycli***! 
appeared. The new^ustrian Constitution is accordingly bas<*d 
upon the pnncipkjpf nomination from alxn'e, to the almosf 
complete txdn 0 iti of the principle of election from Inrlow. The 
Presidtiit will nominate the members of tlie Council of State , 
out of three candidates chosen by eacli provincial diet he w ill 
also nominate the governor of eadi province, and these nin* 
governors, together with their financial colleagues, will conijX>M‘ 
the 0 >unciS of Provinces, The Council of Intellect will consisj of 
men who have been apfKxinted to their posts either by the Church 
or by the State. 1 ’lie constitution of the fourth or Economh 
Council IS not yet decided, hut every indication points 10 the 
authoritarian nomination of the corporations fxrhind it Each 
Council exists primarily to draw up reports in camera upi.^n the 
legislation proposed by the Govenunent. The other tiay the 
framer of this constitution, Dr, Ender, besought the foreign Press 
not to suppose that democracy had depiirted from Austria ; 
indeed, a writer in the Government newspaiaer. the Reuhposl, 
declares that it has only now arrived, since the functional it pre* 
sentation now introduced is more complete and egalitarian th;i|i 
parliamentary representation. It is possible to reg»trd the new 
Austrian system as a representative one, but it is ridictiious to 
call its preset manifestations democratic, if all the four 
are nominated from above, the right of the Federal Chet (fifty* 
nine people selected from the members of all the fom’ council) 
to accept or reject Government Bills, and even to amend financial 
measures, is only the right of Government nominees to accept or 
* reject, or occasionally amend, the proposals of their nonttnators 
Should a rejection occur, the President can order a mferendum in 
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which cveiy <A twmtyAom or ovser wiU be coimiitei. 

One is clc«tdy lettSttded of tte elaborate cons^titotional devices 
by ^^hich Na^edi lixiposed his will upoo the Piench. 

Some ap 6 k^[ist 5 for the tiew Constittition have emphasised its 
rcferendom possibilities,* while others praise the retention of 
local autonomy by the Austrian municipalities. In fact, the power 
of the centra! Government is in several ways increased at the 
expense of the local authorities ; the provincial diets, for example, 
were formerly free to eletf their iirovincial governors indepen- 
dently. The inunkipalwunciis are still to elect ilteir mayors 
subjecf^J^the approval of district commissioners, but, as these 
council^R to be corporativeiy reconstituted, it is not impossible 
that the mayors vrill be more or less nominating their own electors. 
Th em 4 %i ayors are to have an unexp^ted importance, for they ^ 
are to choose the President of Austria out of three candidates 
whom the Federal Assembly (all four Federal councils sitting 
together; will elect by secret ballot Tlie l^esident will in future 
be able to play a very im|x>rtant part in Austria’s affairs ; in 
.uldition to the powers already mentioned, he Hih of course 
appoint or dismiss the Ministers forming tn^|||Government. 

An Austrian commentator* has remarktHl i>ollfu5s 

(ic.vernment Hill continue to govern in much tlie same way, only 
now its detTees uill l>e called laws, wliereas since March 1933 
they liave had to be lal>elied emergency decrt?es. Further, the 
citizen has lost rights while the Church has gained them : this 
siiaring of |xjwer with the Church again distinguishes the new 
Austria from strictly Fascist States. CK^er a year ago I>olifuss 
sigiud a (\incordat with the Vatioin ; this was made public on 
May I of this and incorporated in the new Constitution, 
i ht? mosit intert^sting thing about thus Conec^rdat is that it increases 
the intUii^X'e the Curia over the nonunation of the higher 
Austrian derg>^ : this may be intended to put mt entl to liberal 
Tt^dbneies withm the Church IMlfuss hm litere, at any rate, 
raacie a surmider to whkh the Hap^dmrgs would never agree 
Cardinal Faulhabei , preachiiig in liumch during Lent, repudiated 
at once the notions of « State--€btarrh ai!«l tJl a Cburdi-State. but 
the new Austria, whkh hM Iwn as a more fitting 

headquairters Ihan Boom- fm the Pa^y, tjfoes sometlung to 
expiate the anti^tericahsin the Naais. A second Counter- 
is feb to have bifun 

The ehaige of ' Calhohcism ' is not, however, 

' Th« iwiy also ftobaiut « oow BiU m « question oi togislative 

lo' tht p^Q^. 

* l>r. Ftiuw IMti ia Vo/ksmirt. M«y 5* a| 34' 

* ^ Kli^ «a»ia, WIm> iipstlM of * d^oo iteu«dtch« 

wftidarum vwiastoim von eUi«r Minaodioit 


tion a«r 
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viiidi^lid hy a mere recitatioii of the chiel pro^iisis #1 the 
Constitution. To the foregoing it most be idM that* in futiim, 
no man who is not considered to be patriotically minded is Id be 
eligible for any post or for any seat in any of the consriintionat 
bodies, and it must be remmbered that patriotism has been 
interpreted, since the Clericals have ousted the Soctalists in 
Vienna and elsewhere, as membersliip of the Catholic Church. 
The most irksome thing, for thcK»e l^al or federal oiiciak who 
are not devout, is subjection to Cathie rules on marriage, and 
even before Christmas a man and a^oman who were living 
together, but not married in the eyer of the Churclnl^'anie 
ineligible for State employment ; actors and tobaccoffiis, botli 
State employees in Austria, were speciJicaily included in this 
prohibition. Since February the public libraries, especjglli^ in 
^Vienna, have been ' cleaned up,' and tlie works of Freud, lor 
example, removed ; even a course of what may be termed 
liniversit^’ extension lectures on the spiritual background of th<' 
French Revolution was forbidden in Vienna in March. Many 
purely administrative members of the (old) Socialist rdgime there, 
together with mani^f the medical and educational [>eople they 
employed, lit||^been imprisemed, for no evident reason but that 
they were rvKiahsts and not Catiiolics. All the trarnwaymen ol 
Vienna, from whose ranks the Socialist Schuizbund formerly dreu 
many recruits, w'ere in March com[>elled to re-enter the ( him li 
or be dismissed ; similar pressure was brought to bf?ar in other 
directions by the new Catholic municipal authorities. The schools 
of the tnunicipaiity came under direci Caiboiic influence, arui 
Socialist children were frequently sent to convents. t's|>eciaHy 
those who were left destitute after the February fighting Tlic 
Czartonsky Kinder $chl3ssl, one of the most important experi 
mental schools run for orphans by Socialist Vienna, was closed 
and the children all sent to convents ; it was with difiicuUy that 
the Jewish authorities were able to extract three orthcxlox Jcwisti 
children. 

It is perhaps only in Vienna that the present state of affairs 
is numerically oppressive, but it provokes the young Naxis a{ 
Styria, Salzburg and TyToi, and draws their Gr(m$^mi$.ch or 
Landbund fathers closer to ilie Nazi view. I'he Chriiliitn Socials 
of the provinces tend, like some of the bishops, to be on the Left, 
and the Nazis, like the Heimwehr, accuse them of being cotrupt 
parliamentarians l>ecause they are in favour of the retention of 
government by consent. In their own fashion these Austrian 
provinces are as volcanic a.s Vienna. Even in the lyrol, where 
there were few Socialists, and no fighting but that at Wdrgh 
^ the events of February, in strengthening the Italians, made 
the general situation even more inflammable than before. 
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The Hmfmmkr lac^ poptikr roots, and now that smtm ol its 
young mm swagger rourid Innsbruck in franldy Italian M 
shirts, the old feuds of the Tyrol are burning np : south of the 
Brenner, too, resentment is giowing again. Nor is Innsbrodr 
merely the scene of the clash of the Italian and the (jertnan 
idea, for there is a Tyroliffiie idea as well. The province of the 
Tyrol is governed by men like the notorious Dr. Clamper, a 
Catholic, a monarchist, a^id a democrat. Against the persistent 
attempts of the Hem^hr to evict him from ofice Gamper 
Itiis been defended the provincial Governor Stumpf. He 
is, |^r||apjs, the Emft Karl Winter of Innsbrack, with this 
diheiemJe, that he represents a long and a living tradition amongst 
the mountaineers of the Tyrol. In their name he has demanded 
rfidlpbtained a promise from Dollfuss that the new Constitutiem, 
which has bt'cn declared to be only transitional, shall later be 
mo»:lihed by the substitution of popular election for nomination 
from above 

When it is remembered that the new Constitution of Austria is 
admittedly transitional, and that the shaoe of the most important 
of its councils is still uncertain, the elkfiticity of tlie present 
arrangement can be fully appreciated. iT the^^'y^ole thing were 
to Ixxomc consistently nominationaJ, the deatri warrant of 
dcmcKiracy would indeed have l>een sigtied. But if the people on 
tlic Left play their hand well, they can insist ujx>n regarding 
tlie design of tlie moment as one which in practice should be 
worn inside out, and an elective functional society might easily 
be evolved. If, for instance, people from the Left acquired .righ'ts 
of nomination, they could interpret these rights m an elective 
way, and this is undoubtedly wdiat Winter and Gamper would 
w'lsh to do. "f he new presidential powers are e<|ually ambiguous ; 
with Pr‘e.sid0rtt Mikiiis m they are simply employed by the 
Chancellor, but. potentially they are the jK>wers of a king in more 
than the English se.n«e:. 

It is no secret t.hat the Hapsbuig cauae has tm'oine serious this 
year, and t.here are many w^bo jnegard, the arra,Bgem.ents for the 
eiection of a .President as the arrangenents for the return of Otto. 
Here t,he coiiventitmal legitimists tire at., one with Wintei' and 
Gamper, ft m significant, too., that St:ahrem,be:rg. now V^’ice- 
Chancehm’ in .Fey* place, haS' been pressing for leniency towards 
the Soetaiists ; whi,le he has no ti!iclerstandi.ng for the ideas of a 
Winter, he is obviously an^xious to lay a soft' carpet for roj^al feet 
to trea<i, and ready to quarrel with the sterner wuys of Fey and 
Muftsoliiii. The Vatican, having extended its control of the 
Austrian hierarchy, is whole-heartedly in favour of a Hapsburg 
restoraticmi for the Aicbduke Otto is docile aid devout. A' 
restoration would, moreover, strengthen the Church in Hungary, 




wtee restoration, 

fitialiy, . th<: 

i-aciaUsm of Hitlar ; no reader of Mmm to grasp 

the stgnilicance of HiUer'$ hatred of the Hapboigl. Apm from 
the multi-racial chaiacter of their tl is wcm^ 

that years ago Joseph II. of Austria tried to acquire Bavaria hut 
was foiied by Frederick the Great. Legitimism siaiicb for the 
rescue of Bavaria from Hitler's Reich . and it is perhaps only in 
relatioii to this that the vioknce of tl% Brown House and oi 
Habicht, and the tension in Munich, canlsliiliy understood. 

The return of the Hapsburgs to Vienn^neoitid obvious^jj^ave 
many advantages for Austria. But all Austrian prob^m are 
unfortunately international problems, and no Austrian issue is so 
l^tropean as this. It calls up every* ghost out of the HapsHferg 
part, t-ind every ambition to control the Danul^e basin in the 
future. It arouses every rcvirtonist hope, and even the aversion 
of the Hungarians for a revived dual monarchy shows signs ot 
softening in hopes of getting back the ' Carpathian ' frontier. 
The Hungarian Premia made a remarkable speech in BudafK^st 
on May 7, in which, ^owed enemy of the Hapsburgs as he is 
known to be. ];|gg|M:lared that, while he had alurays stood for an 
elective monarchy, he would not be oppostxi to other methods of 
bestowing the crowm of St. Stephen if the interest of the nation 
required it. Mussolini, through the destniction of the Austrian 
Socialists and the subsequent Rome Pacts,* has foiind tumself 
bestriding Danube and Tyrol like a Colossus, playing Ciesai 
bringing the (jierman hordes to heel. But this heroic attitude is 
uncomfortable, and he too, it seems, might prefer to .shelter 
behind the majesty of the Hapsburgs in additifui to that of the 
House of Savoy. 

Tcnday Otto's frankest oppontmt is, not Hitler, but Bc^nesh : 
the future of Austria thus depends on the policy of Pragtie, and 
the integrity of both countries is, in one way or another, at stake 
in the Europe of to-day. The year began badly for cho- 
Slovakia, for January brought the I^Iish-Gcrman Agreement and 
February the Austrian Civil War, 'fhe defeat of the AusTri«in 
Socialists, by order of Italy, expelled Czech induence from 
Vienna, and prefaced that predominance of Italy in the Danube 
which Dr. Benesh has always, in any form, found objectiofiable. 
The Polish-German Agreement was perhaps even more un- 
fortunate, for it has very conspicuously synchronised with Pblish*- 
Czech frontier incidents, and an aggressive Polish attitude about 
minorities in Czecho-Slovakia. The Czechs have always beega on 


« Tbfs commcrciAl agreement* signed on Btay 14. by which Italy appear.'^ to 
do aU the giving, imply the etrictest political obedience from Aiietria and Httngary 
in return. 
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the the fence, bat it fe pecaJiarly dmgreeable to 

have the Germans and Poles joinirig forces on behalf of their 
The situation i,s' particularly exaspcirating for Benesh 
‘.ince the Poles deserted France tor G(a'nmriy out, of pique over 
the hmr-Power Pact, which, in oniitting Poland, omitted to 
the growth in her politkai stature. iVnesh considers 
that lus efforts brought the Four-Power Pact back to a J.eague of 
N,itit)ns basis, instead qf thanking ium, howevrr, tlie Poles 
came to terms vvitli Ger^ny. and are now taking I'nithri <iv]n to 
grt recognit ion as a Gr^ Power. This w ould iw-a n 1 hat Poland's 
nbligat^is to her min"ities y^%mid partially repudnued at a 
t nue wnH'i site is liarassing the ('>>CThs over t,he ver\' same questiorL 
lie jgreemeTU with Germany was, of course, a l^ilsudski move, 
i-r Marsliid always preferred! the Germans to tlie .Ru.ssians, w 
Win to I lie hrench, and always despistxl the metljods of (ienev* 
h dv)es not seem that M Barthou’s nx’eru journey has deflected 
tilt' Polt*s (torn liteir l^ilsudskian path. Idance and Czecho- 
slovakia w'aiit to bring Russia into the League vvith a pennanent 
scat on iht. Council, but Poland wail only agrtx' if siie, too. b(xome.s 
' C>rcatS wliich, a,s a condition, is almost umcceptaliie for Czecho- 
slovakia i*oland IS already so strong tlSt Ko^ia m the new 
oovic!- Polish Fact ha,s waived her obj^xtion to annexa- 
tion id the territory, though Riis.sia is undoubtedly in 

gcni’ral .sympathy with Fra.nce and Czecho-Siovakia, not with 
Poland. 

'rise ('’zechs, ,in fad, have Imm pushed into an extremely 
iichs corner. I>ut if they manaruvTe w'^el). it is |>ossil>Ie that the 
new of (..fu* Hapsburg question may get thiem out of it. 

in oppv^siuon to the restoration in Austria, tlie Idttlc Entente is 
std.?d., and ih,<‘'>ugli at imv t,imc pro-liapsburg mhuences from St. 
ccxncun mtined streuig at the Quai d’OrsaVv n appe.ars that 
In ant,, r will be loyal to (’zecho-Slova.k..iii-. On Mai:"cii ii Benes,h 
f!i:ide a long and caieful analysis t>f ' Tire Problem of Central 
.Eurojx* and tlic Austrian ytiestit>n ' in the Forciji^m Ai:ta,i,rs Com- 
mittee of ti,ie l,.xrx;li Chamber.in which he made n dear that iiny 
I'iapsbitrg I't'^storaticm W'ould t>e a grave menace ic^ pt'acc. For 
National Scciahsm, fwath withm Austna and without (Austrians, 
'by the way* always refer to (Germany as dmmsen, or outside), will 
never accept ic In this pyblk ikjnesh .sixrkc of tjcrmany 

in evidently conciliatoiy tones. In private conversation he has 
more Ilian onct? declansd that be would prefer tlie AmcMuss to 
fhe Hapsburgs in Vienna. Such a statement may not merit 
hteral mterpretatioii* but does it not suggest a jxilicy of using the 
Ha,psburf menacx!^ to bring about a temporary mpprochemmi 
wit,h GenriuMiy ? A Caseeb-German ddlad^ would ‘lembarrass the • 
Rome signatories, and mitigate the Polisli-Geiinan Agieenient. 
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Jugo^Stevk weteomes tltis mdonement frata Befiii of lur own 
iaitittive, for bag ago made geataim toward# Geitaany ; the 
intensity of her Adriatic rivalry with Italy, now that (iennaliy 
and Italy have been brought face to face in the Tyrol, pindies her 
further along the path. The Croats, who would hate to return to 
Magyar rule, have royalist tastes when it comes to a Hapfibwg , 
so that Austrian legitimism is substantiating the coquetry of 
Belgrade with Berlin. The violent revisionian of Gilmbbs' speech 
on May 7, to which he implied Italy t<lhave given her consent, 
will ensure the loyalty of Rumania to j^eiy anti-Italian phase 
in Little Entente policy ; and the Hunglrian-Jttgo-SIa'^ntier 
dispute supplies fresh emphasis. Both for France and ffe^little 
Entente the continued hostility of Italy and (iermany has become 
^ntiat. 

When President Masaryk and Mr Wickham Steed agreed in 
iqio that the Hapsburg Monarchy was doomed, Central Europ»‘ 
cannot have been a more brittle affair than it is to-day. with so 
many frontiers, and not one of them secure. A new Danubian 
Federation, independent of e.vtemal influence’s, stjenis pjsentia!, 
and it is natural that^any people should Iw asking why not let 
the Hapsbur^jlj^ again in this new setting. Yet their restora- 
tion is a cam Mi in Benesh's eyes, and it is impossible not to 
share his fear that the Hapsburgs, like other mt§rh, have learnt 
nothing and forgotten nothing. 


Elizabeth Wiskemahs 
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imiA AND THE NEW FRANCHtSE 

Is the exhaustw! and coatimwus examination to whidi 

the ^Sems of India’s future franchise and electoral system 
have been submitted during the years that have passed since 
ttie%)pointment of the Simon Commission, very few wouh^ 
venture to assert that the last word has yet been said in r^rd to 
them. Both in India and in this country, opinion on the prin- 
ciples involved cuts across party groupings, and the present 
witer wishes at tlie outset to make it qtiite clear that the views 
expr«®ed in this article are his own per^mial views and do not 
embody those of any political party or gr^p with which he has 
Iwen associated, There are, then, important bc^Ajp of opinion 
here and elsewhere which hold, first, that the restriction of the 
franchise in India to a portion only of the adult population of 
the country raises very difficult questions of social justice, and 
is bound to set up. soomir or later, dangerous strains in the body 
politic ; and, secondly, that direct election to the Provincial and 
Federal legislatures will make the electoral system more or 1» 
valueless as an instrument for securing the real and effective 
representation of the popular will. 

Naturally, it is the first of the above views which is most 
widely tield in India, wdtilst ttw second commends itself mote to 
opinion in this country. Nevwthele*. both tfetse views are very 
clowty cminected with eacli other. Indeed, this article will 
attempt to sffiow that they are ineMtkaibly comWned, and that 
ctmnderatioo of etthta- of them in mAitian from the other will 
lead to mvidsd condimk«ia If wc assmtie that election to the 
Provincial and Fedtewd LegWatitres is to be direct, then adult 
suftnge ia qnile ow of the qomltoil. The discussion of this 
subject in the SimoB Report and d* mtne ctwnplete examinatitm 
in the laEt&iaa Rqwrt thii absolutely unaasail- 

‘tWe. ath aifUtlMmt ip lavonr of indirect election baa^ 

on the iM»Ri|ition of »mm at test arhltrarUy restricted firandiae 
^ to the greond beenttse it ranoves cootwJ over their parlia- 
”*«atary r pp wii i Bi bittwi yet stage fartha from the own* 
Petence of gNttt nuai of the adult popidatioa of India. In 
titt one «iie w to reconcile ooraedves to the die- 
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bw^dmomt of mi less thw 98,000,006 adidts df tmnty 
years of age and ovcs*, even fc^ the dectioiis to the Pirovhida! 
Legislatures. This hgure is readied on the assumption ttfat 
25 per cent, of the adult popufaittmi are given the provincial 
franchise, and this, it must be remembered, is the upper limit oi 
the ext^sions proposed by the Lothian Committee. 

For the Federal Assembly, which will he the ' popular 
house of the bicameral Federal Legisl|tture, the Lothian Report 
proposes that the franchise should be hbe same as that now in 
force for the provincial councils, supplem^ted by an educational 
qualiheation both for men and womenV At present are 
something over 7.ifx>.oo() electors for the provincial *>un<:ih 
The Lothian proposals would most probably add uitimatriy 
^,000.000, and perhaps 1,500,000. women voters to the eleHt-rai 
roll, whilst the male voters under the echicational test will in ,» 
steadDy expanding number, particularly in view of the increasing 
interest now^ being taken by provincial (iovernments in aduit 
education. Given the assumption that election to the Feder*u 
Assembly is to be di^ct, the Lothian proposes b are eminently 
reasonable, and. inde^. as the Hep<irt claims, they represent tht 
only praetka^ourse that can be taken Still, sonu^thing i>Vf r 
8,000,000 votm out of an adult population of appmxitnatf !v 
iji.ooo.tKX) adull.s is a low i>roportion w-htch challenges a que^r 
for a more equitable solution to an admittedly dithciilt an;l 
many-sided problem. Quite definitely. nolxKly can adviK^itr 
indirect election on the liasis of such a profKirtion of vfin is 
to the total numbers of adults, and tlie argtunents which ha\^ 
been adduced against it are, granted tht^r premises. 
valid. If we must have such a comparatively (tliough, of rouiN*. 
not absolutely) small electorate, voters and representatives will 
have to be in as direct contact as jx^ssible with eacii other, right 
up to the elections for the Federal Assembly. But need we 
confine ou^se^lve3 to ihest? proportions ; and if we do not, how can 
we stop anywhere sh<jrt of adult suffrage ? And if we havv adult 
suffrage, how can we escapes from the administrative an;! 
difficulties so cogently exposed by the Lothian RefK>rt ? 

Thus we are driven back to the first principles of o\ur probk m -* 
namely, to find the means of enfranchising all those dtiaens w ho 
are not debarred by criminality, lunacy, and so on. from partaking 
of the privileges of their citizenship, without at the saw time 
oreating an impossibly imwieldy mass of voters with which 
no administrative ma^inery or sound electoral devices couM 
cope. It will be argued in the remainder of this artkde thai 
this can be done provided we do not attempt to combitie adult 
suffrage with direct election, and, further, provided that we 
do not necessarily take the attainment of twenty or twenty* 
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one yeatt qi age a* etmkaiag the ligltt to «abe pA a aam at 
a woman. ■ ' p ■ 

* At Uie cNitaei we maiA have quite clearly in &e pcditkAI 
structure and die poiitieai proitlenis which our future electoral 
system ia to lit into or is to help to solve. It s necessary tiO 
stress the importance of this part oi our discusson, because it is 
still only imperfectly understood by many persons in the United 
Kingdom and India that we are dealing with a fundamentally 
cliHerent problem from Mt dealt with by the Simon Commisshm. 
A very important — it aay even be a growing — body of opirucn 
in thi^^mmtry has taKen as its motto, ’ ^ck to the Simon 
CommisMtm.’ It is no disparagement to that valuable State 
paper to say that it is no longer relevant to the issue which faces 
%he task of the Simon Commission was to examine th^ 
of go\'tTnment in British India, and its proposals are, 
tiurefon% confined to the future government of that particuJar 
]»olitical entity. The development of events at the Round Table 
C onference, which owed its inception to Sir John Simon and was 
con^Titnie<i after the puhlkation of hisXommission*s Report, 
jL^ue the project of another political^ntity. one in which 
Britiskh India should not only lie mcor{:K)rated . h^y^in which it 
siH>ul<i iosc! its se}>arsite identity. This projected State is, of 
courst,\ the Fedemlion of AU-India whid) is to be formed by the 
hHieral union of the constituent parts of British India and the 
Indian States. 

It highly necessary' that evciyb<xly should grasp the all- 
i!ii|)oitiint fact that the present British India w'Ul disappear as 
an individual corporate entity. Even in Indian poliiicd circles 
tiui- h St ill all too inadequately understotxl, and there appears to 
lx still a widespread view that, in the new Federation, British 
intija an indivtdmd. recognmMe entity will stand over against 
(he Indian Statai and wiil be the mouthpiece and rejwesentative 
f ihc common economic interests and aspirations of the 

tmajity of the British Indian Pttjvinces. This is a profoundly 
niistakeir vieWi ftir things wBl not work out m that way, Tlie 
of tend inevitably to be regional. 

I’tactieaily one of tbii economic, and 

> x iiil which tbvMe British ^Princeiy India * to-day 

are the tw hti^oirk^d actridents. United as 

ftovfiftfees ijid Slates will be, Commonwealth, many 

? f thes^^ aitiftckt baiTie^ simply melt away. Slou'ly at first, 
but irreeit^ldy aiid^^ acceleration as time goes on, 

^td|oiningjJ^ Staies wBl respond to the impact of the 

will develop afiinitics in political and 
whick. witWii a measurable period, w'*U radically 
transfoite gtbupings of opinion and the balance of constitu- 
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tiOBii ibcoHi is bidia. Is mdi a firaoeas w it brns foic«- 
i^adowed there need not be tlw di§^te$t tlneat to the Mteority 
oi any of the Indian State*. On the contnuy, the Prhice* a£d 
aobiectB will (piin the beasts, ^iritual as weU a* tnaterial, 
of beioni^ to the life and progress of a great devekpir^ State, 
to the building iq» of which their contribution* will be fully as 
essential as those of the pet^e of British India. 

We thus visualise a pcditical structure completely different 
feosn that of the old British India, whose legislative and 
miwcative organs will iiave to represeawinterests and function 
amid conditions widefy and increasingly oivergent feomajp^hing 
winch any Government ol India has known in the pastT More- 
over. the chfef probfems which will engage the attention of the 
government of the new India in the years immediately ah#d of 
us will also be new both in kind and in scope. What will these 
main problems be ? They will all be internal problems, because, 
«r hypotfusi, military and external affairs will still be in the hnai 
responsibility of the Imperial Parliament, and, further, they will 
fall into three inter-in^uencing and inter-acting grymps. In tlif 
first place, we shall l^ve the vastly important group of problemii 
connected the introduction and tht stcuring and siabilhii^ 
of the system of provincial autonomy which is to be one of the 
corner-stones of the new Indian State. Inside each Pr(.>vmcc U»e 
new Legislatures and Cabinets will have to slnnilder their vast 
new responsibilities and adjust their relations with the Governor, 
who will continue to represent the final authority vested in thr 
British Crown. Every activity of Government which aftixts tin: 
daily life of the masses will come within the competence ot 
Cabinet Ministers selected and responsible in the way whicli wc 
know in this country. Tremmdous tasks uill face them, and the 
tmnpo of political life in every province will be speeded up. 
Truly, the danger will be that tlie horizon even of the leaders of 
the people will tbnd to coincide with provincial boundaries. 

In this speeding up and enlargement of political lift in the 
Provinces, and in the lifting of immetliate responsibility ftH' the 
present reserved departumits to the shoulders of Indian Cabinet 
Ministers, we have a completely new fact which ties at the very 
heart of the general question which it is the purpose of this 
article to discuss. For, in his everyday life, in his present and 
future welfsre, and in the conditions under Which hfe chydireo 
ami their ciiildren will live, ev«y citisen in every Pwtvince will 
now depend on the quality and on the successes aud oit the mis- 
takes of men who dmive ultimately their place and power feoui 
him and his fellows. The potent political forom refesasd by the 
mwrdgimeia the Provinces will penetrate through to thshumblmt 
and remotest units of local self-government, enlaiging their powers 
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alao. amd feww MwIng 

of i^e vAfioi liv« wittie tKeir ^bwts, «s 4 thaf . 

became tb» ol>j|ects of a UvalMir amlntioD and a homm aonHij^ 
aodcritMiia^^avarin thepaat. Wa bavegot to cfapa gnpaat 
la^ antb ear general subject, lor we have reached the ultiinatoatiit 
in goverpment apd administratioB in which we see some diance of 
reconcUhtg adidt to&age with the administratjve and gwieral «<»•■ 
ditioQsto o^ich the L^tiian R«^x>rt drew our attration. In pera^ 
grafd) 51 of that Repogf the objections to indirect ekction through 
]ocaMh|d>es are set forth under two heads. First it is pointed out 

that it wa« the aystefn in operation , . . between 1910 and 1920, and from 
thM^dence belore m tt m dear that the opposition to its reintroductioii 
is vScy strong and almost universal. It is alleged that it led to a la^ 
amount ol intrigue and was very uncertain in its opera ticm. In the a e conc t 
place it is open to the powerlu! C4;inatitotionai objection that ... it must 
lead dtlver to the local elections being dominated by provincial or federal 
issues, with consequent loss to good local gov'erninent. or to the legislatures 
iH'ing c*lected by peiiple whfi have been retufiied on purely I<x:al issues, 
while the ma.ss of the elec torate would reeeiv^o education and exercise 
no real mduence ov€*r provincial or federal polii^. ^ 

These are weighty objections, and nobody who knows India 
at first hand would attempt to deny their complete validity 
hitherto. But the gist of the argument against them lies in the 
Uwt word. For. iis we have seen, conditUms in the future will be 
radically cUftereiit from the past . The personnel and the activities 
ol IcKal bixiies will be subject to a far fiercer light of publicity 
and be much more open and amenable to public opinion than 
ever before They wdl not become pafect overnight, but they 
>vill have jperforce to rid tbesaselves of much of what the Lothian 
Rit^port ri^Uy alkges against them in the past, and the &rst of 
tlie above objectmns wit! becoixie iaMsreasiiqg^ iavaiid as time 
goes cm. the F^ederal Qo^rnmemt, as we shall see« wiU be 

aitgaged m aSairs in which ev«»^y caiixeii oaghf to have some say, 
howmrm slight it tsmy be, for they wtU bt bmiding the Commem- 
wejiHh whii^ wtU have to kmm him md his descendants lor all 
^une. %t they uHl he aAMie erhicb the ordmaxy man in the 
hakl wiB imt be 4^ pio|ic^ to imdtmtiand, and so cannot 
sahdy he ^ i^ibpM^ of hli #fefel will spd opinion. As far as 
am ootmeci^ whatever the franchise may be 
and whahrm the ajpieein el eiec^^ m fulure they wall inevitably 
he bqnn^ up with tooil pcjihai and tocal issim, and the narrower 
^ the mofie they are to he the spmt of local 

intcigua^ . 

So fgi, the ftiat fml groi^^ of iateiMl mmitiottod 

hboye. iiwxndi group to. which we leikxed is that arisiag 
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IlM'GMaiM m «!' tiM> «) Wi a iiit.: <lwi 4wi 'W(WM 1». tanks, 'tad mmti tm te 
mm^rnm. nw Ita ii taWil . nw i win i t ^iiiiai. Md 

iMiiinilst:' utiki vt90B|| Bttthi'iiMil §MiybcHk> ' ItiilK 

TId AnfUc itaumm ttkeo tio ntsct nfriiiirt 

fiyt iolNiCfiGcs l ^h wl^dl u oinlitKr Ibii 

Italsli (knoeot would be kfiesii^ to tesM^ moik. aitd tbe«||wiBt* 
amt d! tbne iendiof Geimu) sttaciam tl^ 

ttadnctor; Bedibstu, the pEwist; nod KoknlMtnpf. Utc 
fioluMj u ^te censors d itt coo^ |»ogis«iiWK)i, entrusted 
with the dnty erf netotod all aikte iiraM iBWMic. ^ 

Thrtwghoat the f^ess aiifcsgosuit* d modesra teodendes 
ni|oksed tl^t the tinw sbooJd b«ve come At hud to ‘ tM the 
dbcts d the oehutosus ftut totuteen yma,‘ to ’ do «w«y||ith eh 
idtwnen modern inventkMM. from atoodity to Jinu, lutd tirii^ 
Germen raosnc back to punty d tedtnc *od of achnrveoMmt ‘ 

By * mmuriudilr miUfmt Cfcnnan crttidffin. nrhieh tuoi 
afabost (nvatiddy dmparsafi!;«f natMMsuti tesndotcirs in niwuc. an 
con^ponsd with the * ^f iiver sal, purely humiin ' valoesi of (ksmw* 
musk, started pr«ich^aiag titat no inu«K winch wa» not fstouiitely 
national couW be rewy great, and that Gcmun < <'>fK;K'»v-rs .nhcmid 
aim at bdnii; as truly nattooaJ as. tm imiMnoc.. Msworgdiv. 
Stravinsky, tiebusay. £hirts6k. ami Malips^ero Totirh«» of cooik 

Tsefid wtse psr«md«l ls»y fcarowt doctors di^cJarttsg <*k, that, 

‘altbooih " German i»«sk. for the {icrman* was the- <4 
the day, even the to«»t |iiatnol.k: fW-tTOans wowhl not »-»!i i" 
•Bmwate Verdi, ,RoiH(it».i. .kober, i*t Fi»cc«w h"<«» th*: tfipfJi 
vq^etioty ' , another, that Mas Brm;h anti ftiret, wlitaw inirwc ht- 
did not consider at aS undcsirahte. atm tH»t really Jfrws . «;><! 
Koother. that, 

•tule snmtnc war agMia«r ah that «* mtra httman is fatr. 

net mat tta turn agaiaat atratjofiattKW fm **. otuiiMM ttmM i«'> 

Paslhwii'im aao fictHmstuMi tal 'aaeO o to ^immrn artiem. perfMana 

But: meatnrhde atf the musk afstnat. which they sRsrk.jlBta#<- 
inghad bsm pwdy and itaidy infwd ud the ikaman sfa^ Th? 
InttBNsmf mHuaui a orttk wntmg m Vknaa reoasdeti tlsi|-.> 

in tfNt|>‘'tfi% aktyta near opmtm tat tan p)Ntlwptal,lin ii''r(n||i.«fatei> - 
ata «•*»,. The motaa rs yae toy - ^iwta atonit «sr.t«- 
e^l t^anti^i tut . ttmiiMiti, ttftit iMilb, lta| . 

MMMi iWliA f>tkiwk*'i yM k- rial 'IM ilMMM IMAMI' 

stni .fn taftst sMSk -Qm eManmnaaens of siw w ww Bww f “-n4<i*# 
chasssMss ta aa wm abhr. Amin, m- 

JCMsk a* . Kftnur . Gafti am itaf mth m«iata-'d:fNp^^ opta* 
gkduad. Wsgswu'Sk lisrfusig*<a .Phtton'a assl in.'tm>' Bpiiiiiliis^ to tabs* 
tlM piSUk' toUhk* d att.' 



Musjc Am Rsrm^rm nt 

lone of Out mu^ hd-mAoim mm 

diM iMMii GitfBiiti^ 

ttofHMtiWft oi OMMUacitty tiwl uhI OHdiocsitiMcrowdMl tetolte 

.iHlIillll^ iw w linn tMr duoui «o noyiwf jmmw tlun ‘ the {iw of. *' 

iNkit a ffew of the oiHea siffl wwliciiiit oi (jemaiiif ate a«aie of 

fsK' pcm* 

Xet' Mr not «wle «tr thw i ^ iiM r of theni wrol#^ over oar lortiiiiat er»i| ' 
P fiiW iill i l i Rheh a iwr iiM i^ te O S^itew. Ow iifainhh, adf^oMchMe 
iMdkfle-elail^vlihic w «B too {Kooe to bMieve that the to-coaKl natiMiai 
o y MMl ther IwiK teKfaijr refrrmcot true owdMii wt awl tcadeacim. They 
twnr rdjmw eo B v h xewl ‘otiiocuil femoi'' owMrt tometfifag airti* 

I'l iiitiMalPM><i»Mtowa, «m 1 deMrocOve The bhuh ta«k before oa te to 
etoilMto tlM lyarte M tMOtoetttjr aad iodoloaee, to .ttctil fa all miiid* MOM 
kiMt «l ertialjic. fMhlfc oiMicit. 

It k uapounbie to sunoife bow ktoK tt will take for such wamingi 
to fink to and take eSect. l>ra»ttc coero« has created entirely 
artificial condtttiofu. and ibose who trre resfRt»ihle fxw the diange 
niay aooo awaken to tlte fact that it » to destroy tfian to 
rebiidd. The ooty laosiic by ytwwif . or comparatm'Jy yonof. 
omposm with whkh Oetmany » allowed to concern herself jost 
rtow is (d mere kcal. not to <tay parochial, tnlae ; the woiks 
whidi had anwnwd interest enttstde her borders becatne, in 
Pitdtawor Eiasteio's wtwd*, they bore si|pas, * d not, of greatness, 
at kaat of ritahty, at movenieot of sn^inf attd hodtnf ’ — from 
SchanhetK's Pimrpl Iwastre and W«smA to WeiU's 

/asttfwr^ tlmt remarkaldy mtemtiai; find esant|de of opera for 
t»e. in adhoois- -swe taboo, thw aathw sifont or- exded- How the 
iftpweedentMl tmAkinm of the moBient, and the edoratkm tlwy 
m-. mm f«rJvtti| wt8 'Sfhrt the. feoddfof ftneratwo of composers 
twhodjr OM*' !*#■, The mart wasfeal ftmimt to crop up wiB. «rf 
emsae, wtmmk aM tfiMladiis ; htrt who- knows bow. and at- what 
1l%irt-m«lw--swiiidawi.h ih** b® 
dmn ai idifii|ifoAifik agptieat wfoah Mimforfpdty 

ttit lihliM'iiiifi hehMim '16 SnMHiK, 

Thih l h , iii' wat|* filihriitt; m Streief. Rmsia. tUltite the 
Or^vtfhi^'.'l^ iitlilt «ihk^ a clean sweep of the 
■ >'*plhi& iM|:bo«lsi^'* hertlllfl, h. se«i»ed pemriMe for a time 
laiM. ilwl-'mily to elimina-te the mwac 
seitli ths «M efjrMMv or O OB si diw d oat of keepms with 
v>vi« idniit, Inh t hm- yc jbiy’-'iitm»' tiim yiM| whkh moik fhoidil 
Ik fiUilL. tmimtim tod UuMSa^. 

tfiMWilhl am - AftkdwappemedeaiiWB. 

■aig. for"iM««Msi. IIM fife annte of'Bwfihowh. Skhahmt, Wagner, 
'wwi -liiimni'gtii iWfe-ii kewiing ^ WhH. Hmt «< 
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Chcqiiii# lleaddMK)tiii« Sdiiimtiiii^ and Tcbidkowslcy antagoiiiitic 
to it. But the hnpIkatkHi d«l not foliow that the nro^ ot4he 
latter should not be performed and studied. The condoding 
paragraph of the poster annooncmg the festival which com- 
memorated in Leningrad the twenty*&fdi aimivmaiy of 
Rimsky-Korsakof's <kath (this included special perfonaances of 
many of his works, lectures, debates, and an exhibition of 
souvenirs, manuscripts, books, etc.*, rating to him and his 
activities) are characteristic of the Soviet attitude in such matters : 

Bimaky'Koisskoi'ft tile and work as a wole emtxxly th« ideology ol 
aa amtocracy toraed bourgeois, wbich b^eved tkat capiAtm must 
tuuvoidably develop. C^oiuuderiiig the way ta whicb be adjusted bimaell 
to the evolotian of this class, it is itaportaiit lor us sU to study his^tput. 
The uxttinomies of this evolutioa are expressed tn his fioctuatiaiuiMtwreD 
roaiasticisin and realism, hie and htstory, fantasy and reality, love ol the 
past aod pungent political sature. To tM!a;>me familiar with hut artiatjc 
bequest and to achiex^e a critical comptebension of it ts otoe of the coodi* 
tioDS of the cstablishiueot of our Socialist musical culture. 

It is acknowledgeil^quite frankly that the problem of applying 
the Marxist standarjis (stressing the moral and social Vjdues of 
art rather than the purely aesthetic) to music proper is not yet 
near being solved ; as we shall presently see. eager t&oris are 
made to advance matters. Meanwhile, a numl>er of points of 
principle are agreed upon — a remarkable fact being that these 
can be summed up in terms textuaUy taken from <!k>ebl9ei'$ 
declaration on the coming German art : Soviet mtisic. too. must 
be * hard as steel (but not romantic), non-sentirnenta!. concerned 
with realities, and national.' It must be the embodiment of 
active, not contemplative, moods. Introspection, emotionalism, 
and all " dissolving ' elements are undesirable. 'Ilterefore, 
Russia wants realist artists in the true sense of the word— artists 
concerned, not with empirical representation of so-called * realistic' 
details, but with giving true, objective images of tlie world and 
of human feelings, with * following tlu? natural path of human 
thought/ Realism is a matter, not of choice of subjects (an old 
fallacy of which Western criticism remains unable to get nd), 
but of outlook and treatment. It is significant that Schubert's 
WinUrreise song cycle should be given as a perfect example of the 
realism at whk^ Russian composers should aim. 

Music mtist be national, not for politkai reasons as in Germany 
(on the contrary, certain aspects of ' nationa&t * nuiebMffl^ 
century Rusnan music are denounced as ' cbauvinMiie : mi 
oontraiy to the spirit of internationalism), but m that it witt 
express the true nature and spirit of the people and be sigMScsiit 
for them* The native mvtsic of all the races of the Union is to be 
collected and studied (much fine work has already been done in 
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eiuit dbwctioii by Professm Un^eti^ and Beiakr atfloai^; othm}, 
aiKt^»acb Tice m^annifed to promote its own mtisiicai cnitore and 
activities. 

The pfiadple that mmic» like all the other arts, should be for 
everybody is to be appIMl. not by bringing the art down to the 
level of the maases, but by raisiiig the masses to the level of the 
art. Apart from that, id ocKirse, music for the masses is required 
- 4 Mit not only music suitable for miuHi perf<mnaiioe : 

The teroi naitiic for the miiiwit nwamt any form of mime c»pMe ai 
working its way deep dnwiAto the people's consekNMoess. iaSoeactiig 
thetr taste,%Kl, in coneequeSe. their miiids. 

Music for mass performance must needs be (at least, at the 
start) Mmple and easy. Hence the risk that composers will be 
too eaimy satisfied with commonplaces and turn out music devoid 
of educational value — danger against which the ' advice * 
columns of the musical Press are constantly warning consultants. 
But, otherwise, no restriction is laid on composers. As after the 
French Revolution, music is allowed to its own way while 
inoskal education is spreading. . 

Critics are expected, of course, to take § hand in promoting 
the ideals of Soci^ilist musical culture. According to an editorial 
in Musk and RevoiiUion : 

Corremt aaaiywrs ol mUnHicat works are still written from the merely 
.eethetic point of view, revealing the taste and inteUectual level ol their 
aathui and nothing more. Tliey arc therefore coafasuig to readers. There 
exist no sciciitihcally tested Marxist standards for the aeseesment of music. 
Hence the anarchy, in which respect the mfisical columns of our Prem are 
i** bad as those of the X^'estem ^urgeois f'reea. 

But Soviet Clitics arc working bard to discover these still 
elusive standanis ; irn^t^iigating the relations between musical 
in^ocesses or jKHfits of style and their psychological significance, 
ptupoft, or edects-^ tormidabk! probkm^ not in the least special 
to Russia, and one which they tackle without prepidioe, without 
axe, poiitkaJ or theoretical, to grind, lliey are tiying to discover, 
for utitance, how far horiaofttal, cxmtmpuntal writing as practised 
by Bach, Reger, Mabkr, Hindemith, and also by young Rtisstan 
ccanposem such as Shdbabn and is omnpatible with 

the dcmiwd reahiin, how a baknoe can be struck between the 
tendnmy to itiug^ and ienlisiii< wUch may lead to eminricism, 
rhetoriei and dterder, and the tendenqr to ' pure ' music, with 
the attendant fkmgw of shilDiig into more abstraction and 
fortnatei.* They try to mMfib out the processes that make for 
iwntttnentality, or fior perfunctory Asfof, and so on. Their 
enndnsioni am not always but critics and 

* Clai Sm iUdiia, in Siwitt Mmu, Oddpr 1953. 
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thecoising composers who, in other cotintdes, are in quest of 
much-needed new disdphne, have done no better so far, and^ii 
Russians stand as good a chance as any of seeii^ light on th« 
baffiing matters. 

In short, mnsic in Soviet Russia is ccmtinui!^ its cootm 
affected only so far as was to be expected by tl» dtat^^ed condi 
tions to which it is adjusting itself, as it had always done befoir 
Nazi Germany is, indeed, the only countiy which has provided 
case of coercive interference with the course of the art for futnr 
historians to study. 

M. D. CALVdl6*ESSI. 





CHARLES DICKENS : JOURNALIST 

* To tbeig^oJesoine traAng of severe newspaper work when I 
was a very young man I constantly refer my hrst successes/ 
said Dickens in a speech to the New York editors on the occasion 
of hJIfarewell banquet in zd68. His first service as a parlia- 
mentaiy* reporter was given to the True Sun, which did not make 
its first appearance imtil March s* Dickens was then a 

month over twenty years of age ; and it is most probable he 
joined that ill-fated newspaper at its incejglon. 

The circumstances which led him to aApt the profession of a 
reporter are now fairly clearly established .^hanks to documents 
which have come to light since John Forst^ published his monu- 
mental Lift of Dickens close on sixty years ago. In 1828 this 
youth of seventeen fell in love with Maria Beadneli, the youngest 
daughter of the manager of a bank in Lombard Street. A 
solicitor's clerk, such as Dickens was then, was no match for the 
daughter of a banker, and so began the fight for the way out from 
poverty and obscurity, with the one perpetual idea of Maria 
constantly before him, For foui years his infatuation for this 
young lady excluded every other idea from his head. With a 
steady and studied determination to improve his position he set 
out with what called 'a celestial or diabolical energy' to 
acquire a " perfect and entire command of the mystery of sbort- 
hai^ wiitiaig and reading/ and to the study of such things as 
would qualify him to be a first-rate parliamentary reporter. 

As a jfu^dinimary to this determination Dickens left the 
aohritcMf's c#ce in Gray's Inn in November i8a8. As soon as he 
waa ei§^teen years of age he took out a ticket for the reading-room 
at the British Museum, in ord^ to improve his general leading, 
and^ aided his growing knowledge of shorthand, obtained a 
post as a reporter in the courts of Doctors* Commons, The 
success attained in this new sphere was of no mean degree ; 
be sat iQ> as a shoFthand-writer in a little ofi&ce of his own at 
5, Ball Yard, Carto: Lane, Doctors* Qiminons. and a specimen d 
hk work is to be seai in St. Bartholomew's Churdi in the form 
of a jodfiiiant in a case heard at the ecclesiastical courts of 
Doctors* Commons in November 1850. Apjparently the occupa- 
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mus SttAdwtitl^ fV9DBiiiMSiitii% to liiiii that 

periodi oikd Ii» odldev«iiM»Qt must ttoidbre b« regifdsd m of no 
small account in its own partkular way. 

Parliaiiientary reporting was undoubtedly the goal on which 
the e>*es of young Charles were centred. In those days newspaper 
reporters were paid five guineas a week. To the younf man who 
had known the drudgery of a blacking warehouse at the age of 
twelve, y»Axo had only ktdy been lamtiig km than a pound a 
week as a junior chirk, this was, indoed, a princely salary and a 
prise worth winning. So, too, was l^^a ; and a littk success 
in amateur iheatricab suggested to him that the siagg mig^t bn 
a better means of attaining his ambition. Thmfore, as a correct 
tivc to his wresihngs with Gumey s shorthand, he dyjgentiv 
studied the acting of Mathews the elder, and in abouwSlarch 
1832 wrote to the stage manager of Covent Garden Theatre 
a^ing for an af^pointment. hartley, the manager, who was 
busy on the prcxluction of Sheridan Knowles’ Thr Hunchback, 
promised to fix a da^to see Dickens within a fortnight. 
that time arrived Dmens was laid up with * a terrible bad coM 
and infiammatton q| tlte face/ and had jjerforce to write post 
poning the appointment until next season. In the interva! vA 
this stage fascination Dickens had by no means neglected! his aim 
of becoming a parHaiiientary rejiorter. A new' ilaily paper was 
to be started as a rival to the Sun, and if there were as yet no 
opportunities for him on the reporting staffs of The Ttmr-s, th* 
Morning rAromc/e, and the Morning JHlefoU, lierr, tlieit, was hi< 
chance! Tlic new paper, the Trm Sun, ap|«*;unl on March 5 
1832. Thoughts of the stage as a j.>rafefia&ion were alJ disca.rdifsfi 
And so his love for Maria, again to use his own words, ‘ fairly 
lifted me up into that newspaper life, and floatetl me away over 
a hundred men’s heads, I have fiositively stood amused at myself 
ever since/ 

The True Sun was started in oppc,>sition to the San by Patrick 
Grant, the moneyed partner in the latter paper, due to a qnarrd 
with Murdo Young. It was run on rather a IsNUsh scak. and 
swallowed up the whole of Grant's fortune, maldng him bankrr.pt 
in a little over a year According to Charles Kent, Dickf'ir:^ 
positton on the True Sim was that of a supernumerary, and tte 
no doubt was the case, for we find that whilst still engaged tti 
general reporting work for the True Sun in the mmim- com- 
menctng August 7, 183a, he occupied a more itgular aild 
nised position in the gallery of the House of Ounmoiis as one of 
the reporting staff of the Mirror of ParUemmi, a record of the 
full debates in the House, then conducted by DiclMsiM^ unde, 
John H«uy Barrow, a barrister of Gray's Inn, who had givaii him 
bis first lessons in shorthand. 
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¥ ^ tothtt. John Dickens, ms aJso 

Mnioyid. A KSit^a Beodi case reported in The Tima for 
FAnuy K». J#3t, fiws the name of John Dickens as a witness 
in • owe. aesdibed as en^^oyed at the office of the Minor of 
TmUmm. - Fontar says that Dkkcns' father entered the 

fafllBy of House <if Commreis as a parliamentary rewwto 

the Urnimg HtrM at the tune the family was living in Bentinck 
Street. As recently t&covpred letters have shown, the Dickens 
fanOy uftre Ihring for some time in Fitwoy Street moved to that 
address in January 1831 and continued to live there until the 
boow «» broken up ^December 18^4 and Charles went into 
chanbeiTln Funsival's Inn. It is, of course, quite conceivable 
that John Dtekens, after quarrelling with his relation, may have 
kft f||p Mirror of Farfumtenf and obtained a post on the 
MormtHg Htraii, but no ronfirmatkai of this has so far come 

tohid*!- 

It is doubtful if Dkkcns remained with the Trtu Sun for more 


th«» the one session. Towards the end otthe year 1832 we find 
him writing to his friend KoUe. who was i^gag^ to Maria Bead- 
nell’s sister Anne . ‘ The Sun is so obscured that I intend living 
under the jidanet no longer than Saturda^ext week.’ From a 
letter to a fellow journalist , Uartiand, dated December 9. 1832. 
it is made certain that be was then engaged solely on the Minor 


of PoHummt. 

His pertinacity had adiieved much in these four years. For 
three sessions, the first begwning on August 7, 1^32, the second 
on February 15. 1833. and the third ending on Augu-st 15, 2834— 
just two montlis and one day before the Houses of Parliament 
were destroyed by fire — he held his ground ' fully level with the 
roost esperienoed of his eompetitors,' says Charles Kent. 

Just u a few yeara later Dickeiu- was calntly to take his place 
at the bead of ail writers of fiction, so as a reporter he was not 
long in makmg hb preaenoe felt. Forster recalls the occasion of 
hi# first henri^ the mane of Charles Dkkens He, too. was a 
to flws Trm oo ihf? editorial staff of which he 
had aiBBW good friends, and later, in cesnmon with all concerned, 
he beepm* a sharer in its many diffierdties. The most fonnidabte 
of three airiwd one day a general strike of the reports ; and 
lit ^ (K'Casion noticing on the stairs 

Iliis oifet A hfcSi own age ' wrhose keen animation 

eiWf* rendi htwiiciiwred attMtion anywhere,’ and whose name. 
qpiM SMirecy/ be tMo heard to the first time. It w roupled 
uiai fire fare, wiuiit fhre it intwest even then, that young 
Oitimu had berems^ to the 
treiireered^re ouK 

Foiiire rea rereriatiiif with the Trm Sana strike which occurred 
■Vi».CJW~lfo,r4S 
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,f ;|p9r. Mif m. ^ iMI oi tii« or. that 

sri&'A iMite'iP'-'lKNi fit% one 
«,^.n|iipi% . db cofwarf Irttrci^ to U* jopamw/i^^ 

.Bopsl «e.^.8iid, t#Bnoce to .ft' ttiliBe' itf ^rqporiton...oo fitter 
fmor. It Is addeensd iroai Farnivtil's tan ob « Tamia^ «ito- 
jWQB. blit tiwre is ao l a dBcs t icia of pwcitb ysac. Comt 
^ Smamrt. ia wbcae lilmy at lAosaoae ^ eoia|iiit« series 
of kUe» fnsn Dkkeos to Beairi npo&t, iafocaos mo that Um 
eswejope iriiicb has faeea preserved dritb tbe letter riunrs tfaat it 
eras arritten on Febroary a, X836. It nwds as f^ows : 

L# Mritre called on me tfeis mornins ebjllr ttw ' neoitttMer md alter 
eome ammdmtioo 1 propoeed tSe faUowtiia covnw, to which he «t oace 
•MMnted. Tbe pwtiee dhaentinft. we ytm, I. Le Maitre, Hwfieid. end 
W»tts. Tchmorrow Memacm wliiin for tbe ihiit 0 ki bevr 

been adfiisted. let one of ite (I *k> objrctkMoi to do it my«elf) My tlwi!t 
the Sve wish to spealc to Ea«thope“-of coitree with the fallows who hav#' 
•igtied^ we have nottuog to do. ue then say that as there is some 
diflerence of opixikm among os on the subject, we wish to onderstaihi 
distificUy, yes or oo, wb&Heir a rriosal to sign will be followed by dtsmisMl 
at tbe tei'mi»at«oo of im present etigagement If the reply be in tht: 
affirmatt\*e« Uien we st|p it uiKler protest, and de<i:knng our intention t ^ 
accept tbe brst amtiial iS^gement elsewhere, we can get If m tbe negati ve 
then we refuae to sign , but express our readmese to con form to any arrange 
meitt (if such a one can be suggested) which while it docs not hiterfetr 
with the tenure of our engagements, will protec t t hem against a rectiirmc e 
of the azmoyaoce of which they compiain. 

Thus did Dickens ' make a splash in the gallery^' btit he wa^ 
by no means satisfied with the position be had won by the tim*^* 
iie came of age. A good salary such as this work received during 
the session was all right, but the probable extravagant son of a 
known extravagant father found there were tlie qH weeks fo be 
provided for^ a large family of brothers and sisters at home, and 
very little coming in from the impecunious prototype of ilw^wbei 
He longed for a permanent position on one of tbe well-establiilied 
auid creditable papers, such as Tke Timts or tbe Mormng Ck^m\df. 
His node* John Barrow, was on the staff of the fornMn paper ; 
bnt there was no vacancy there. So Barrow^ who knew Johii 
Payne ColHer. dramatic critic (or the M&rmng Ckr&mdtt who luid 
hy i nielf once been on tbe staff of The Times as a parUatpentary' 
reporter, told him of fats * clever nephew ' and anggiisled a letter 
of mxenmeiidation from CoUier to tbe proprielicw 
Barrow proposed a little dinner at his own hmise. W» pmil 
nephew was. be said, cheerful company and a food singet id a 
comk semg. And the dinner was aceon&^j^ anm^ In* 
July 27. 1833. Here is tbe momentous extract from 
Du^ : 
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f idilM liKli C, bit imcle Bwrrovr. and that ancle** uncia 

(OiiiWM}. StffmmM HwSliam^ their relation, and one or two more - and 
hiidi fMmi t«» tiia ftmt^naiiMhd *o ejrtremely. and to think so very weU 
<N that he had no vestige oi beard or whiskers), 

tM; I hhd l^tle heattatioii in recomiuending him to the proprietor of tlw 
^mdm$ Ckrmick, 


Coilkr frankly admits tliat it was not through hh mtermediary 
that XHckens obtained a peat on the A#<)fw»ng Chronicle, but he 
dot» not resticsmber the mam of the person who was the actual 
Imtmmmt . It was Hioitos Beard. The Morning Ckronide had. 
in 1S34, Mne into the Rods of new proprietors, among whom 
the dbief was John Easthope, a member of Parliament. A 
reorganisation of the sia^ took place, and Beard, as a welhknown 
tnemw of the stafi of the Morning Herald, was engaged. He in 
turn was asked to recommend another exceptionally able short- 
hand-writer ; and thus it was that Dickens achieved one of the 
ideals of his life, and became a reporter on the permanent staff 
of an important London daily. But befoc# this had come about 
Dickens had already, under the name of %oz/ begun his career 
as a writer of fictum. ^ 

Dickens joined the staff of the M anting. hronicU at the close 
of the sesaioii which ended on August 15. 1S34, on the introduc- 
tion of Thomas Beard. After the pn>rc>gation of Parliament the 
Prime Minister, Earl Grey, was due to attend a banquet in his 
honour at Edinburgh 

In the Morning CkrmkU of Wednesday, September 17. 1834. 
wdl be found the very’ first piece of descriptive reporting ever 
SX^ntied by Charles Dickens aixl primed m a public newspaper. 
It is dated from Edinburgh on the previous Saturday. 

\m 13. and occupie# a little iw half a column. It desenbes 
a ‘ prsomenadc ’ for the beneht of the Blind Asylum, the Deaf and 
Dumb Institution, and the House of Refuge. 


f Ttiw pTtiwiWMMjteJ Wt» 8W« but * 

a:<lkir'. A ni&iWiwi#- in of ii* parebed btt f ’ ■ * 

witimit * «r Awb to tetottTf* «« 

»*» tt. icMtoirv t >— 4 . *aA »MmaA it wcit' th. e<>n>i^y. ■ * Pji 

itist &m etHifMf w-Bwa -Aoto ; wkJ the 

Ptaytrf loiy toe« !*« 1 ^ 

.Wh«4 iha im:h of ibtf vjsjtoi* tis u 

'>««<». ««S tilMNn *feB »» »* **»*’>' .*“7r mannttt w,n «« 

to mi' mk m m. »«*• ^ m 

s;W -m mRmt *0 -mm « ■»»» *» wibirf* ‘f f **_. ^ 

Tte tW<Mt «« t»« twseptton of Lord 

of tlw presentation to him o( the freed 
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aod of ot tlie Irnsoqim, mmfimi ^Imm diMfy* 

pritttod oditimw of Morning To mate tte;t aqii^ 

aod etaborafe racord tbepeiM^ of Boaid 
most baire bean plied forioojdly, " tom and tum about,* A pafa« 
gFa|di desciibtiig a humormts occimeitce doe to the bUe arnva! 
of Eaii Grey was uiidoiibtediy the work of the futim * Boa.* It 
reads as follows : 

It had been aanotiaced that the <te&er woald takeplice at Swo'clock 
precisely ; bet Eari Grey, and the other prij^pal vtsitort. as misht have 
been expected, did not arrive until shortly Wict six. I^ev^s to tbeir 
artiva}. some slight conlosioo, and much merrimtait. was exated by the 
ioflowtng circotnstance A gentleman who. we presume, had entered 
with one of the ftrst sections, tuiving sat with eaem{^ry fjatience te some 
time In the immediate vicinity of cn^d fowls, roast beef, lobsters, affi other 
tefloqptsng delicacies (for the diitxier was a coM one), appeared to think 
that the best thtng he could possibly do, wouM he to eat his limner. while 
there was anything to eat. He accordingly laid about ham with right good- 
will. the example was contagious, and the clatter of knives ami forkti 
becrame general. Herenfth. se%'eral gentJemrn, who were md hungry-, 
cried out * Shame ) ' and looked very indignant ; and several gentlemen 
who were hungry cried #"^hajne f " too. eating, ncvcrthelesst. all the while 
a» fast as they possibly coukl In this dilemma, one of the sirwar*!* 
moitated a bench and feelingly represented to the deimqumts theeXKirmin 
of tbetr coodiict. impk^rtng them for dcceocy's sake, to defer the 
of fiiaattcatton until the arrival of Earl Grey. Tl*«» adifr«a» was loudly 
cbeerud. but totally ttoh«?«ded : ami this b, perhaps, one of tki? few 
instanosi on rocord of a dinner having been virtually conctudei:! Iielor^ l‘.: 
bagaii. 

wond^ that Black, the editor of the Mpmtng ChrmkU, 
shoald soon be bean! to say : ‘ can do better things 

Keep him in reserve for great occasions. He wiH aye be ready 
for them/ 

Before the year j Sjg was oat Dickens was sent «>ii a reporting 
lourney to Birmingham, a short account of which he gave to hit 
frieiKl Beard in a letter from Bentinck Street dated * Saturdity 
eventng/ This was probably early in December, as it anwmitbed 
his approaching removal to chambers in Pitmtva} « Iniit whkh 
we know he occupied from the Christmas quarter of 1834* Early 
in January 1835 he was off again for the eJeclkiis in Esaesa. 

I have iaei been' ordeted on * journey, the teglh of wtehii ai |MWwai 
nooertain [he wrote to his brothr? *ifr'kiw. Hoary .Anslisl^ I'lS' 
faloac) in a gig * **mS. to quote the eloquent iiidoc««niOHW' oiddl «!*«: jiS'O' 
prietm ol Hamprtend rikoyi hold out to SundAy iklttfv^Vlte 
drives hiiitsetl/ I iua going into Essex atid Suflolk. It I diall 

be ^pilt bafore I pay a tatnpike. I have a pm S iatiiBiwu I ihill run ever 
Ml only cbikl before 1 reach Chelmslord. my Sfif stage. 
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tbii litte mm on a * Wednesday a^t * ; the seqi^ is 
in a letter to Beard writtai ironi the Black Boy Hotel 
at Chdmsfatd on VSimday evenk^' (January 9 ). It is post* 
lijMKrfced January xx. He did not give himself a ctoce to teadx 
Chdbmsford otborwhie than unblemished. 

Owing to the i^ppefy state oi the roads on the morning 1 etarted^ I 
magiiisiiiiiottsly decltned the bonoor ol driving myself, and hid tay dignity 
in ^ tfkiide of a Stage coach. lAs the election here had not commenced, 
1 went to Cokhesler (which is a very nice town) and returned here on the 
fonowifig morntiig. 

Bat a couj^ of days ktff he did make a successful trip in a gig, 
driving from Chelmsford to Braintree and back. 

Ve^erday 1 had to start at $ o'clock for Braintree— a place 12 miles 
off, acA^eing unable to get a saddle hotee, 1 actually ventured on a gig, — 
iukd what is more. 1 actually did the four and twenty miles without up* 
setting it, 1 wmh to God you cookt have seen me tooling in and out oi the 
hannera. dmma^ 0 [meer\‘alive emblems, horeemen. and go-carts with which 
(^very little green was hJUed as the procosisions t«re waiting for Sir John 
l yrell and XWmg, Every time the hoise hcarfm drum be bounced into 
ihe hedge, or the left side of the road, and eve^ time I got him oat of 
tliat. he bouwlwJ into the hedge on the right wd# Uhen he did go bow 
ever, he went alosig admirably, The road was cl^r when I rettinied, and 
With the trifling <uu?«ption of breaking my whjp, I fl utf : myself I did the 
thing in sti^methiag Uke ttvie. 

His opinion of Chclntsiord was fai from fl,ittenng : 

TtuMigh only 2 ^ mtbs from Town, there *5 not a -virigh' Ahop where they 
w’ll Sumiay pafiers, t tan’t get an .tfkntjipvm. no not 

even a p^nny magaaiue. and here I am on a w? r kH>king out of a 

damxiotl large window at the ram it ‘aKh st; p-'j-iule?* r:rpji*.ysitc. wondering 
when it win be dinaer time, and -r: luiving put no books 

into my portimantil^u The mly I here is one which Ues 

upf-ftt the wsfa It h enlitW fiifid of the An^y 

by Sir Hmry Torwm I have it throntJ-i oium that I am 

1 ccnikf drill a hundred rar.rmt'^. frem Therv !>*■ n>-t even 

'^n■ythung i& .bok at in the, two U.sxt enough 

U -hold. aU. ^ hiiiaib^ the vouuty--w'tv..^n'. they can lus'c lK*e,n budt 

m I 

l« til* JiUMtiy (i 8 j 53 numiKir of th^ Mcmlhiy Magantif had 
ap|i«wi«f(t ^ Sr»t. iQ«fa;l^t of a stm tn tw par?,f, ' A Passage 
in the ta» 0 f ,lftr. T<rtt!e;' The hhmtng an?»id< was 

armm^ U fihfelhih, * mm evenh^ paper to be raUca the Ewimi* 
apeordhWr *** who had been appointed 

hi Uhc ptfm ma asked to approach pung Dickeis on 
* Wsttwr, Tlie wws » ready acqaiesi enre on the part of 
the yoinif ivifei, WBW»«<I by a wry coartwis Wter to the editor 
If a iiHies for the pn^wrietors. triiether its con- 

WNdd Ufok he had 'any elaiai to some additional 
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rwmmSm (oi cmm, of no gmt to iMat 10/ 

W$ SKtoy loetoieA ^ too giitoii a to*, tod to 4to 
" Haclui«y COfl* Staito^^ ii>fieii^ in to tol iito^ of 
to Ifotoir oct to tot day 61 Jintiiity 18^. It is 

interesttag to remember tot to a little mam ton a year from 
this time Dickeiis mairied one of to daogh^ ^ ^ ecfrtor, 
Hogauth. The totches aftpeared piactkalty emry week 
imtil August. In September tore was a break willi to spedsd 
writiog for the Chmridt. Probably a request for a further 
increase to salary had uot been acmietop^ and we ftnd to stories 
were conttnued in tip «a /LoaXii until Jantqpy m to 
following year under a new pen-name of " Tibbs/ Nearly mne 
months later came a resumption in the CkromeUt, both morning 
and evening editiofis, during September and October xdjff^when 
‘ The Pickwick Papers * had already made a name for him. 

Dickens himself gave some details of his adventures as a 
newspaper reporter when he addressed the dinner at the News* 
paper Press Fund in Ifeiy 1865, and Forster transcribes one of hb 
letters whilst on an mhetion trip ; but the recently discovered 
letters of Dickens to Tom Beard— who often shared his adventures 
with lum — amf^ily tose entertaining descriptions. To Forster 
he had written further details on an earlier occaston in the 
following words : 

There never was anybody connected with newapipefs Who. In the wme 
space ol time, had so much cx{»rcaa and {;K:x»t<l}aiae eapertence as I Aud 
what gentlemieai they were to ser\^, to such things, at the old 
CAronicir f Great or small, it dul not matter. 1 have haii.1 to charfc for 
haU>a-doxen breakdowna in hali-a*dacen times as many loika. I have 
bad to charge lor the damage of a great<oat from to drippingi of a 
blaaing wax-candle, in writing thmugh the smallest lumra of to nighr in 
a swiit-gyrng carnage and pair I have had to charge lor aU sorts of 
breakages fifty times m a )aumey without questioo, such being the ordtoar>' 
results of the pace we went at. 1 have charged for broken hats, broken 
tompige. broken chaisei, broken harness — everything but a broken head, 
which is the only Uiing they would have grumbled to p^y for. 

The letters to Beard in May 1S35 (from whkh the foltewiitg 
selectiati is made) respecting the election wptecim of l-ord 
John Koisell in the West of England testify to the Ihorowghncsist 
with which Dekens carried out his duties, and to reUabOity of 
his reooUectioni of such matters thirty years faitef : 

Wbcaoto 

SatanSay lioirsiit (toy ^ 

Dbax Tom, 

1 arrived here (57 mike from Exstar) at • yatoiday 

my whack at the prevlotM stage, I artioigsd wto Niton, wfto 
I occaitofWLtly saw in to course of my ioumay, tot I wonkl toy whghe 
did ; and finding him housed here, I ordered dbiaer, IMs aod brsaltot 
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I to Mijr that our frioad Uttwia, whiai on dotv » th. 
idSw, and ind«fatj|able iittie follow I ever i u 

• ““y »a<J the start 

n ^ ‘.‘**^ *•'* P®*‘ "^ys ‘wKMhdoBsJy and we came 

to Itomlly nocJt and noclc-^^lir most bfautiful sight I ever saw. 

ntott your Humble taught them boiore they liad chaimed • 
and tb* neat; tkmmm pfocedad Unwto about two mmutes, leaving Neilaon 
hm to rotum UvEaetet to morrow evening and I to get up hy theTelemph 
at f I. The road* were sj^fy kmry, and as f Iwfy had 4 ’ 1 ordered^ 
aatne at mgry ttoge and edpyvrered Unwin to do the same untU he met bis 
hOTMi^ itidSrsiiig <m the parcel that the rain rendered it a matter QiabsokUe 

I^mve shetrhed, tny d«ir fellow, in a dozen most hasty words, onr 
progmi ytster nigftt whkh I hope, bnt can scarcely believe, you will be 
able to undefitaud. I have only time to add that I trust you wiH not 
forget my packages and cream, that I received your hag, your kindnesa 
itmurmbercKf. that t shall hope to hear from you the day of your return, 
that i shall impress on PtJweU the necessity of ^icprcssing the declaration, 
that I think Lyon# (?) and Mony (?| will fai'Vnd that I am (it's an old 
story but a true one) 

Sincerely 


Thomaa Heard Kacinire 
Exeter 

l avoared by John Keiison E^iuirc 


Charlks? DrCKEN'S. 


‘Postmarked 

May 1 . iSjj J 

rurnn als Inn 
Monday Morning 

My oKAi Bahian. 

A part of my a<lvfmtujTit w»U havt^ Ward from Keilson. The 
*"««Md*;ide.i m <:W|«rn«d in three \\v were first out, the express 

arfivifd at 4 o''<;;ior;.k, we had a n^uih A<-.cc>u»t thiu» any other paper 

ivftd the wiide adaii' is amssH-icswl <'~nc < i ' fo.uipiet,e and signal success ' 
and haa tonws noticKSd as: a Itsat l»y i.hf Spfr 4 AU*F and Another Sunday Paper. 

I iwel the eHecta of the .ra*« s«irve:r#?ry i came up by the slow coach, 
Udt W'*»aintsj«i at ^ m Saturday as'itd reacheil town at 1 1 yesterday 

«ww«toi^ J k •hfHt umch oi rheuoMtiSm and am pfr;Wf(y dtaf, 
J to Ckid t -ultoll ibem i«trid of tbe latter <,'^>mpUir5t. What have you 
done atomi my bag ?■ it ^ lysiag. at the Mail Ofhcc to Iv called for. for I 
to pAt on, art*! am rr^dly m a. state of greatest distress. 

i iiiil' ill ttowto Itoving; Ijme to get this letter to the- poet, 
•‘-er- wwr Kwciw pWNsn^ you ■ wfeuiTi--- 

ftolirre me 

Umt sincerely yours 

Chakjles Dicxsns. 


Wu dii Btow i 4 d tlwse two kttors to the one from Bristol * 
biii^ ■ . ly Ifto^ttsT to lii€ X.i^e, which we are now able to 

iN in p^Uy. tbe first tinw , and a second one, also 
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mUum from ilrnimf ^ ol diiy» 

miKcf » nUch is nc^ yofinBy lmoms« ^ 

Hifirtwsiy ■ 

DEMM FftAStS,^ 

hi cmimmiikm thit M0mld w him 
fnm MacttMNromgli to IumkIoo m toaKlftsr lus^t. to fo tim wbcilB dii^^ 
ftt the mie of thirteen mike m hc^i. kft eix fotoiMie . half h«e beeii fiokl* 
hot, to taenre deffketdi, the reioai«id«f k wt^held imtd the bof amvee 
at the olSce. when he will prodoee e jpaper wiil^ co|»y ol the efreemeot or 
one ekk* «ikI an oeder for three goineae feiieaed Ivjr myeeif) oMke other. 
Will yon thke care that it ii (Inly honottsed > A from the HifM wtl) 
he in waiting at oor ofllce fm their copy : and t.yoiia beg* nm to mpind 
you moat atnmgly. that it ts an imkapeni^^ part ol our agreeiwff <Aai 
hr sJkmid noi hr dtSmmfd mu 

We go to Bristol to day, and if we are equally iortitnale in laying the 
chaiae-hones, I ho|ie the padtet will reach town by trven. As aU the 
papers have arranged to ^vt Bristol the moment Russell i» down, we 
have determined on adopi|^ the same plan. — one of us will go to M^arl- 
borough tn tliechaiae withlne HwtU4 man, and the tdhcr remain at Bristol 
with the HtfM man tm^onclmie the account for the next day. /V 
I mus socofid has cmdereiM chaise and lour the whole dixUnre, m> there 
is ever)’ probability of our l>eating them holkm- From all we hear, we 
thinh the HirpUd, relying on the packet trxicKtrtg u»wn early, mtetrl.s 
pubUshmg their report in the first EditioR. This is, however of amimr, 
mere speculatioR on otir parts, as we have no dir<H t meariji of as»:ertaiR»ig 
ib«tr intention. 

I think t has-e now given you ail needful information. I hsive only 
condtkston to impresa upon you the ntM^rswty of having all thr consfMH.jt.or’i 
ready, at a very early hoar, for if Husaell l>e down hy half past etgl'^f. 
hope to have his s|>«ech in h>wii at «x. 

Believe me {for self and Beard) very truly yours. 

Cm A a tvs Dickxn^ 

Thomas Fraser E«quir« 

Mormimg CkrvmuU Ofike 


Bush loo 

Hrisiof. 

Tuesday Mornbig. i'.May] t9|5) 

1>«A« Faaaita. 

The ooncitisioii of HwMiaB'i dumet will be fr>rwaidoti by CcM^r';!^ 
Compauay^t coach, which laavea beta at hairpast sia iSMiMitmw Mming 
The report of the Bath difiiief shatt be forwaitkd by tik hint BaBi eicatch 
ooTlmKedayinorning"— ^ ttineitetiurtt wehavenooieaaicda^^ 

ing till we reach Bath ; bot you srsll tecetve U as early as pc im M» ,,.m m 
will iodofie the pared * Bay the porter s/6 eatra for imoMSiiltale delifery / 
, Beard will go over to Bath from here to-morrow and I akiB i^ooie 

* Fraasr aneceeded John IhyiMiCoUkr aaseh-edter el tha Mminng Ckoeiifh .* 
he was a ioa of the id Rdtdalt« 
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bxA.ty .<*» Iltfl iwf M y wnmtB i i^ . I need not «.* .1, . 

iorinsBb*!! both ben, *^*‘®***>»ip 
(»l«vi9M 1^ awA duA t»v« to «it ^ nw!bl again to 

«> time. 

M «• an. lor m torn (M «be cxjumk so<‘«.>« 1 s' u, **‘l“«Wy 

alOM too md to n« — ^ ^ *» two or three 

imai^ ttou tm «m nuerndy auxtoo. m kn„„ ' ”, Ij. 

11 S.t/iT™"'" “■• ™*-% .1 

MW « smvwl. l>o n<yt raU on mmv accr^jiijt 

W« io&0«<l with the H»M a my this m rt^iert^nre to the fet t>art of 
yoor UitUt) fwccwiy «in tW|mmif>k you hn^t U»J do«-n -.- economy 
ttot fHMihoMa fmr. tiow«rv«T,li to mter<«re wuh thi? efedency of the exprcL* 
A» th« cooclttffion oi the dinner was to bt- don« , we all thought the best 
m could poTWue would be to leave two men l>ehind. and trust HusseU 
to thi^||||iffhi^tiii X have no doubt if he tnakt^s a hf^ceeb of a.nv' ordinary 
dnnenaiufita it riin be done by the tinje we feat h Marlborough ; and Uking 
udo CU»sid«ratioa the imfneu.!M!« im]:^>rtant-.t of h.wing the addition of 
jiaddk'hofW (foiii thence, it i», beyond aii doubt, worth an effort. 
Ikheve me . 

(I'oT itclf and li^'ard) m 


Very aiaccrtly poun 


ThomMi Fraaet E#q. 

Morning Ckivnult Ai&ce 


Cli.%t?LRS OTCKEys 


Dickens severed his connexion \nth the Morning ChronicU 
towards the end oi iSjfi To Beard he wrote anticipating this 
step, and the letter is dated from l umival's Inn on ' Friday 
inoming; * (October 2^, 

f liAvif* not been ab.k to briog that. i affair to bear ; — 1 

rould aot get enough, a,nd 1 rv;> irss \ioim it cktap. As matters 

■siAud ut pre!wMRi.t,, t.heieh.uf’r'. i zhv-ik t m the Gadiery next 

^.sakm — F^ter at all o}aeri;> I gvK»d «md sufSaent to 

my mamd between this amt 

lliat Swmd^ Timft gifait mi tefe.rred to an effort on the 

|:»ari af Didb^ to c^tain a on the e^iitorlal siaff of that 

i:ia:piE!r. pnibdbly m a 

* t^mti |$ood and stilfkienl ' wm Sf>v>n forthcoiuvrtg to wa.rrant 
cs»l#nc h» mind altotit returning to tte gallery. ‘ The 
I^tatock V»j^ten ' w«* fa»er*s«»iMg m }>t»pu 5 arity with wich monthly 
s»s^ iVhollMMr apMsrtiiii, 7 'hf Caqutiics. succeeded The 

"^^wwfe ffiwiliiinii- U««iditiced on September 20) at the Si. Jane’s 
nwwte* on tNaom^ b Eleven days bter He wrote the 
to tlie " op O f iT i. ieriei of Skiidkei iy Bor. which Macronc published 
ioiimediialidy MetmuHh^ he had got in touch with 
tovi tieltW''klMWm pubhshcr. Richard Bentley {who bad 
pah&iwd Uw iiiHwtto of Th$ ViUtec fo^Un). and had entered 
^«to an edit a newSmth^ m^axine (or him at a 
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salary £20 a ntontir (later increased to £30), in addition to pay- 
ment fw such literary matter as he himsdi should write for it> 
The magazine was Bentley’s Miscdiemy, the hrst number of which 
appeared on January 2, 1837. In ^e second number ‘ Olivo- 
Twist ’ was started. Thus by the end of 1836 he couM see his 
way was dearly no longer that of a reporter, but df a novelist, 
and he resigned from the Morning Chrmck in November 1836. 
Wherefore, as he remarked. 

One joyful night I noted down the mosic of the parliamentary bagpipes 
for the last time, and I have never heard it Ace, though 1 still recognise 
the old drone in the newspapt^rs, without any snostantial variatlfc (except, 
perhaps, that there is more oi it), all the live long session. 

Dickens' journalistic days were over : his apprentices^ to 
the calling of novelist was at an end. 

Walter Dexter. 


1 



MOMENTS SAVED FROM TIME 


I. On^Vriting Dedications 

A FRIEK9 who had talftn almost every prize open to classical 
scholarship at Oxford was talking about the composition of 
Dedkations in other than the mother tongue. He gave the 
foUolllng example of the difficulties. One professor of classics, 
anxious to dedicate an Jirchae^ilogical book to his wife, decided, 
after careful reflection, upon three words : Uxori Amaiissimae 
Sacrum, The Tacitean tightness pleased him, but, to make sure, 
he submitted the sentence to his friend, professor of Latin. 

The professor shook his head. Thelentence, he explained, 
was not classical, because the sentiment mplied by it was inex- 
pressible in classical times. A Roman woiM have written : Uxori 
Amaniissimae Sacrum, This must be used, unless the writer 
could overcome the difficulty by finding some roundabout 
formula. The Christian emotion would not run into a pagan 
mould, and even the word caritas was veiy late, or dubious, in 
classical usage. Christian thought transformed the old language, 
and ecclesiastical Latin, therefore, was the creation of a different 
tongue. The old root remained, but a new flower had been 
grafted upon it. 


2. Relaxing after Work 

A practised public speaker once told me that he was never 
more tormented by physical desire than after one of the best of 
his addresses. 1$ it possible that ardent preachers sufler in the 
same way after having given the best of themselves in a fine 
sermon ? The experience confided to me suggested the following 
little t*ssay which, in a sudden desire for succinctness, happened 
to run into rhyme, C ailed RdmaEon : a Cycle, it ran as follows : 
When we are tir’cl, we tuns to Love ; for he 
Will muse hius: wheo the busy mind is still : 

I-tjve is the Fiody mth disprison'd glee, 

Rejoicing at the langiior of the Will 
First touch, ah I then, how love's slow stream outpours. 

Magnetic— mouuUng-'-aleepy — tense — a tide 
That, like a wave advancing on the shore, 

Siiiuses the dry shingle at a stride. 

717 
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Til' <^MKli«iit ii«r¥«Ni his ri|^« nutm Akmf . 

Ftoen IcKvl to Iomw «v«io to «rlM^ li|Mi, 

ISjiit WkM two i^fmm witlilii a. $)Oi«t*8 « « 

Open mad cloae, tillt Irom Hogom' tipi. 

Lov'e'ii tide begins to ebb ; thm Ibe' waJKelbl loitiid 
Of tbeir tot wofd pfot;Jidin« the Will otkboiiiid. 

This rklcf may be added : since the love of a person or of ;i 
thing is the perception of her (or its) beauty, it is natural that tfje 
riover, the artist, or the mystk enamourw! <jf the divine vision,, 
tbonld mMlce use the language of desire to describe the same 
eafmtetice whether of a lieloved 'peri|||, of hue a,ri,, or of that 
whkh the sidiit and mystic call their supersaasuai exp#ienee If 
is also natural that all the trio, including the saint, should suffn 
the temptations of St. Anthony, and complain of bei.ng too|rnteif 
by devUs ; and the Church, therefore, has never shown more 
wisdom than in her principle that the value of the lastons aik'-geri 
by visionaries rotist be weighed' by the conduct and character r»f 
the visi0na.ry,. and nM by the sights, sounds, or coinmunlcatii,»n'*s 
however seemingly ejkte^i, that he professes to have seen, he'arri. 
or received. Tins principle, it will also noticed, is one disr^' ■ 
gaxded by inwt n#diums„ most spirit 'ists. many revivah%t>. 
seif-appO'inted prophrls, and such entlnisiastic preachers as 
Edward Irving, who went mad : but, b-y the aid of the pnnripl*-' 
we can dBtingtiish betw-een the unbalairc^eci ranter, howc’;^'*!- 
popuiar (and tempioraryd his following, arif! the except ion a !l‘v 
gifted 'Soer,, for the latter alone is hkely to survive the test cd Inc? 
character apprcvcd by tuidiiring gCKxl conduct 

It is interesting to add that the late Ih C'hailes MercK-i , 
FRCP, F R C S . Ml) . an exceptionidly rapalilc physici.ii- 
and aiso a writer of rxcrpti<»Baliy lucid ir^ his 

Imamiy (1914) hud it down that ' only by tirsordiT of tondu* f caii 
we infer the existence of dmmlet of mind.. . . f '-i::>nduct , hi'vw 

ever, is t.he main thing that m disordered in insanity/ Wlirn tl.c 
man of science and the theologian are at one alxitit a net'"css,sry 
but difiTicult, test to lie applied to some of tlj»“ mmi baf1b;in: 
problems in human exjienence. we may be prctlv’ sure that tlr 
test is conclusive. 


3 The I1101.ATRV or Piosrr 

In a lieautiful book, Thr Cruise of the AV#«4; a brief dfsoiwicii 
of literary genius concluded with the obserxfatioii' that the poises 
sion of it by a man was ' nothing to his salvation/ 

This set om^ asking why, then, the pciswssak of genius k sv' 
much desired by many who do not suppone to havr 

it ; why it is so much honoured nowailays, however iihrewmrded 
its possessor may be ; and whether thii honour had been tridi 
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liMMl or m» fiB a lai^ely modem fashion. Nowadays few 
«MO pretend to be Christteas. and the amusing thought arose 
tluit petbaps a dec^niBg bdkf in Christianity, and t^refore a 
de«lte»g bitensrt in »ahmti<». might have been compensated by 
a fTOteing out of Eao himself, by a growing beUef in artistic pre- 
emiiMmce, and by, to coabne outtellts to letters, a sort of idolatry 
of Pfint. Cretainly, tlm printed word, even now, when it has 
been dwapened (<me would have thmight) to the price of dirt 
oceiqms an enormously disproportional share of the attentioiv 
of bMinstrial town-dwdjprs. Our newspapers with monstrous 
circttlatiaM most appew to some profound craving for ' reading 
matter ' in their subaenbers, and bardly anyone can be seen in a 
tubi^or even in an onnibus. who is not reading m nw.fhmg or 
otbwP Why has enr addiction to Pruii reached proportions as 
staggering as this ? 

In France and Italy the habit is not nearly so pronounced ; 
tlw! newspapers are much smaUer ; people in the MAro. are very 
oft«j seen without anything to read ; tW printed word is taken 
much more casually. Is it possible thailthis addiction, both in 
England and in America, derives uitimat^W from the idolatry of 
the printed text of the Authorised Vetjmn ? If st>. tlien the 
printed i<tol whom our forefathers w’orshipp«'d i>as begotten a 
rmmstrous progeny, the eldest of which wis Anstrers ; the 
younger, joomais like the and Em««v H andfr ; and the 

youngest will probably be to Atisucn as was .twrapers to. say. 
fht Times. This, however, wtadd be a i\7«ciil e-caniple of the 
progreKi dear to (trub Street mzllkmaire* 

4. Of Nfws 

VliTio would have supposed an odd se<i«e! to have ensued Irom 
the folkiwuig everyday incident ? The writer, travelling by a 
.slow tmn to Baker Street, made room m hts third-class carriage 
for a thin, dark man of middie ht?ight who entered the cempart- 
ment at Swim CiTttage When the train liad run into Baker 
Stroirt Sta^iUR the strMiger was esTtfenify at a -so I asked him 
if ! cuutd be of any htdp to him . He replied that he was going to 
a tftitkm on tbe amor d*cle. but that he did not know whkh the 
^Iprepltete tea. As 1 happenet! to \k icmrneying in the 

saiBe dteteiteim. 'to ■» station twam than hi>. I offered to 

coadttet bim to tea treiti He thanked me i>ohtely, and we fell 
sate iiOk, Wkm tba tra^ had roaclusd my stopping-plaCT. and 
I ret* «i» j(A tm, the rtraiiger thanked nw, and Mid : ‘ I am 
ThMaana, iribo area Air Mteister m the late Ubour Gos'eniment. 
WgiB, a vary tew moiittei ktef. R tot cra^tetl. with the^ranger 
<311 dbisitdyhit ntiaar Beauvais, Lord Thomson 

liareqpKjctetSy btcanit a vivid memory. 
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IP kiMiiip bptppnl^ 

iNprt «ci q; i»i «tMce pith «r^ of ^hpn «ttm tip 

tko d SKh ttpp. u>d vi^ A i«r ]«kn befm« I 

hwl sqput a chmapg day in a Supex hoop Irpn winch aoother 
fiMst was to take hti departure for Irdsnd that same a^Btnooa. 
A toons dd^htfol compankm oouid hardly be fanagiiieil Wthin 
d lew mootlto, the headhnp blazed the news that tide fentiepan 
had been execnted {<»■ hi|^ treason. It was |h:iddtie Childers ; 
ttsd one's involuntary froan^ for which tlse circumstances ramlt- 
iug in this hontNr scarcely mattered, rcWutded one cd Use khid of 
feeltags that mup have been felt in England when Henry VIII. 
bad become infected with bulois. and vdien some More, some 
adectionately reg^ded acquaintance, was sent to the bf^ptonan 
upon Tower Hdl. 


5. Of Svsosmis 

The truism that tli^ arc no sjnionyms used to cause me a good 
deal of trouble. Foiujf if dictionaries, and always using them for 
the value of the hner shades of the meanings, and for the interest 
of the word-roots, tliHl very word ‘ thesaums ' in Englisli excitetl 
misgivii^. Yet when wanting a word that had slipped from 
memoiy it wa.s to the dictionary that I always turned, to find one 
reference, and then difierent pages, succeeding one another with 
the confusion of a scent that baffles hounds. Sometimes the 
vagaries of the search were rewarded wtth the wanted word, more 
rarely with one better ; sometimes the hunt was called of! in a 
mood of irritation and despair 

A man of placid forbearance, who ha.s always wondered what 
completely inconceis~able quahty the word ‘ initiative ' can mean, 
continued in his reliance upon dictionaries and in his apprehension 
of books of synonyms for twenty years, llien, one day. there 
stole into bis mind an odd thought : the thought that all this 
while he had betm using his dicUonaty not only tor explanation, 
but as other people use a thesaurus. It seemed absurd ; so he 
went out, and adud rather nervously lor Roget’s, at the neanep 
bookshc^. 

‘ We sell hundreds of such books now,’ said the bookaellar 
with evident amusement. ' It’s this craze for cacossword jwzzlei. 
Do you qjcod much time on them yourself, «r ? ' 

To this day 1 have never tried one in my hfe, but it pp turn- 
venient to find in this mean street, and aa near, a bookshop at 
all, and a godsend to see it stuffed with rfieceDce boohs. The 
question wu. would my purchase prove uqi’ up to toe, or 
dwuldl {wove wiser to have stayed cotoemt «ith toy Awp « so 
of <hctionaries ? 
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I Aftfxfivt yis^ I haw not gained more than a justifi- 

dtliiJii. Wit Mw gainfid that, Tm times out of twenty-five the 
word I wished to better remains when the thesaurus has 
d«3ttie its best to help. But in the other five, especially when an 
obtdous word {instead of a better word) is wanted, the thesaurus 
suppltei it quickly. It is the saving of time and of irritation 
that is the advantage : the thing for which one uses a machine. 
¥ery rarely has the miraadously better word come from it; 
and this bears out the truism upon synodyms with extraordmary 
clearness, because, so fm from pretending to supply them, a 
thcsaunis diands us. w^fn lavish recklessness, groups of words 
that have no connexion except as coming under some divisional 
headt^ of a very W'ide , general idea. It is our help when we have 
no wcPl at all, but only some vague notion. I open now at 
random : £ under this, words range from ‘ handy ' to 

‘ pragmatism ’ ; and, opposite on the same page. Inexpediency — 
under this, from ‘ bulky ‘ to ' paying-too-d^r.’ So far from pro> 
\niding synonyms, the whole convenience in difference, unHke- 
ness, and variety. As a linguist is to Pman with no second 
langTtiage in a foreign country, so is Roget man at a complete 
loss. A friend in need, beyond question ; 15ut the stall of ignor- 
ance, not the friend of sdiolarship. 

6. The Joy of Making 

Has the joy of creation, or, more prosaically, the plcasure-of- 
rnaking known to authors and artists, ever been successfully 
deserribed ? De Quincey might have conveyed it, for the peculiar 
<k*scriptivf‘ talent m|uired was cartainly his. If so, the reference 
won, Id be welcome ; but if not. the rea<li«t to memory are the 
cc^mpansoti to ' an ejaculation ' made by Flautwit ; some English 
pc«?t*s to “ an orgasm, ' ; and fhjccini's lately published letter in 
winch he likens ' emotmind art ’ to ' a kind of malady . . . 
iiccompanied an ovex-excitation of eve,ry nerve and every 
atom of one's liemg/ 

The irst two, beiiig ttmjpaiisom wholly physkal, and the last 
clesdiynf rather a condition than the enjoyment aocompan3ring 
it, there seems room for hntlHr, even if also metai^oriod, 
deiortption* i only to euctend the analysis of Intoxi'cat’ion, where 
these citations may be found, in the present writer's A ri q/ Living. 
Whai do ht« itsccdiectioni tell him of the joy of authorship during 
one of tlie inteiiiiifttiit iiiioiiHmts when the subsequent reading 
has not proved, after m interval, to contradict too sadly dbe 
pfoasim taken in soiiie passage or chapter during the act of 

PInsI of alt, the tnind seems to be aimmering with iixifwessiotns 
that if> ciowd upmi each other In an impnise to issue into words 
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that the mifid becomai jammed onless the mhef ol pen and paper x 

can be found at once to release their pressure* The trouble is t|it ^ 

writing can release only one idea or image at a time, and so, in 
the veiy act ol choosing which shall be let out, concentration 
upon one is apt to saciihce the others, in exactly the same way 
as would happen at the pit exit of a theatre if the single^width 
doorway beside the tally-office became fixed so that only one person 
at a time could leave the pit during an outbreak of hre in the 
stalls. The pressing throng of ideas is an excitement like a 
torment, for what way can be devised lo wiite down more than 
one idea or sentence at a time ? If, lly at night bed. this 
pressure suddenly sends one wide-awake, and if no pencil and 
paper can be found without disturbing others, a sense of panicky 
frustration ensues. The panic arises because of the well f^bided 
dread that these notions or words can only be caught ujx>n the 
wing» and, if missed as their dight streams by, will have vanish(!d 
(as they do) by morning. 

Suppose, however pencil is handy, then the choice of wdiich 
shall be captured ain lii agonising. The impossibility of sliooting 
more than one at a tme will be familiar to sfiortsmen confronted 
on the moors in Au^ st or Septemlier by the rusli of a covey 
One wants a score of hands, a score of |X!nciis ; but Nature has 
provided us with only one right hand. From tins sort of fnistrated 
pleasure there seems to be no way of escape Wlien, however, Hk* 
choice has been made, the pleasure of making begins. Dispc^rsii! 
of attention over a score of notions is overcome by iui effort of 
concentration. The centrifugal tendency is ri versed. This 
discipline, by imposing selection iind order, is rewaidcid by a 
strange, delightful, trance-like condition of caiin. and the 
reciprocal movement of the imagination and tlie reason, wliich like 
two wings seem to bear the whole being forward, is the essential 
joy in authorsliip. 

To descrilKi its indescribable union of energy with repose, of 
desire with content, of movement with fX‘acc, we have to fall back 
upon metaphor and simile. The mind (to use a single short word 
for that w'hich is really the integration of all the fai ulties) at this 
moment of activity resembles, inde«^ is felt to l>e. an eagle 
perched upon an eyrie at the top of a peak in the Al|»», and from 
its coign at this high altitude it sees the horison stretching away 
in a circle almost infinite, inviting it to launch itself ou any side, 
whereupon the sensation of that unimpedt^d range of open air and 
sky is almost mtoxicating. For a moment the mind is illed with 
the simple pleasure of contemplating this expanse to whkh it can 
confide its wings. It rejoices in its freewill. It is content merely 
with awareness of it. Not for long, however. The call of the air 
is too great ; and then, at last, it yields to that particular impulse 
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seems to be an invisible and superior summons to pass over 
i^l^petitors. gathers itself together for a sjuing. and is launched 
upon the free air. 

AH the * countries of the mind * then seem to lie below it, and, 
m the very act of cruising in one direction, of preferring ona^atfa 
to another across the empty sky, it feels itself to be borne in wide, 
slow circles, banking in huge but leisurely progress, circling rather 
than soaring, floating rather than flying, on wide wings. This 
glorious sensation lasts until the work, vbich may extend itself 
far beyond the original iMention, shall have been accomplished : 
it may beijn one. or at tm end of several, hours. 

* The end is accoraplishal by the growing threat of exhaustion, 
which, if the work prove long, may occur much before the task 
itselflms been finislied ; but. even in this fatigue, when the mind 
feels like a squeezed orange and the body like a hollowed shell, 
thare is the relief of the record made, the satisfaction of seeing, 
on the pile of pJiper beside one, this embodied tissue of imagina- 
tion or thought in words that now ha^ an independent, an 
objtctivc. existence beyond oneself. Oiflb this state has been 
reached, a break, horrible to contemplate before, becomes very 
welcome, and the work (now fixed) is tos 3 ld aside almost care- 
lessly in search of relaxation in the company of somebody else. 

With the sensation, or illusion if you will, that one day has 
not been wasted, the writer returns to earth tired but happy, 
probably in a mental condition not unlike that of the sportsman 
with a gocKj bag at tiie end of a long day upon the moors. 

7. Of War-time 

' Can you spt^ak Cierman ? ' sometme asked in August 1914. 

' Only thi w words I see from the newspapei^ that the cur- 
rent English for AVicf isf Krie^ is Busmens is Business. The 
religion common to Prussia and to industrialism naturally 
express in equivalent terms. IJriregtilatwi competition is 
the frightf Illness <.if' IVacc, and flatvimsm, the root -philosophy of 
l^rotestantiMB, throws up a Frederick the Great or a Jacob Astor 
with peMlect impartiality The .moral atmosphere of Frederick 
has the same eflwt «;>« gi^at and small. To breathe this air in a 
nartbero backwater* read 7 "k^ Mmm miik fAc 6>«c#i SAwflm, by 
r»eorge Douglas Gourlay* tn that novel, liad many resem- 
blances to the to:her of Frederick the. G.re’at/ 

Who tet called him the Great ? * 

'* It. is a. quest joh-. .tsiiT it * 

m # m * 

Coming down the steps of a house during the late summer of 
iqifl in cif^r t«> fetch some cigarettes for tfee musicians who were 
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XNkni ^ tmxMi 6f dbAmbar- mndt I pmtd bm mm. a^. ^ 

mm. Bi^priiig' m tliis pAvtmmt and hkd miimtty been tistetii^ 
alio. Mafdfy hwA 1 paiaisd tiiem winBo Ube mmic mimitad, and; 
bafore I wajs: ont of tb«m, mie of flnm mM : * Fancy 

litleiiitig to musk diiiing tbe wscr ! * 

♦ ♦ • # 

Faopk asking one another wliidb littk mddenl bad most 
impressed them at the beginning of the war. One was an antlior. 

He had felt his thriU when he read in ^evening newspaper that 
* Admiral Sir John Jehkoe has been plJlid in Snpre^ic^pmumnd 
of the Home Fleet ’ — the words were opulent, and the mention 
of the Home Fleet brought the sease of danger to his cars. 
Another was a lady, who had felt the very ground to t^pfiEiible 
beneath her when she heard that a Moratorium had been dedared. 

She had no idea what this might be. but the heavy syllables of 
Moratonum had brought a sense of Dtxjrn upon lier. 

♦ 4* * ♦ «|i 

a 

Writing tn images, when it is not DVTrdone, is the prose of all 
the poets ; but tmagfs, like imny. should season only. What 
cemid be apter than the description found by Yeats for the sty!« 
of Bntkr and his admirer Shaw ? The pair, wnde the |?oet. 
prefer ' tap-water to any vintage, so much metropolitan lead and 
sender to any tendii! of the vine.' 

8. Wrihkces Ton You kc; VYRmns 

A writer's crutch m lib [len. and he has to pick his way through 
the world as well as through his work by the jxant of it. Yet 
young writers seldom realise this : while the better sort certatniy 
take essential pride and f>ains to pen verses, articles, short stori«, 
reviews, or what not, they are are very apt to negiet t the ei|ually 
important claim of let ter- writing. Yet an interview, th«r accept- 
ance of an article, the request for (or presentation of) an intro- 
ductory letter may very easily turn upon the knack of writing 
notes. The art of writing is the art of pcrsmsivencss by the 
written word, and no other where tlum in business letters it some 
skill in this art more essential 

How utterly forgotten is even the alphabet of this art can he. 
proved, only too easily, Victorian childreii» to lake the most 
elementary example, were taught by wbe giwjrneiuies never to 
begin a letter with the personal pronoun /, If a pwresent were to 
be thanked for, the children were taught not to begin with such 
a phrase as * I was delighted to receive ' the tbifif : but invaiiably 
to start with the word either You or Your, The advice was soondt 
because each of us is more intarested in hiiiiiiif than to hb 
correspondent : even lovers arc no exception : conseqtkntly , 
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Bte chm. «4ierm a letter Ix^ns with the pronoun Yo« 

I'wir, th* m»piMit » corT«Q)ondii^ 

Tto win tttmUoa, tiie fi«t step in persuasion, be or she thar 
ht to be pentiaded nmat be approaclied from his /or her) 
sympftthetk side-s.«.. hk own self. The word Ym dotsThk 
with beautifol oompleieness and simplicity : the pronoun V 
KHOtive, hcwid ttoag. defats itself. Now, once this axiomatic 
traism shall have been apprehended, the tone and key of the 
ensttixig letter will compose tliemselves torn its objective, 
daimr^ note. In trvi0, tlie principk could not be displayed 
by a traiA unless it were platitndinously true. The greater the 
Dnind, the p^ofounder is its reverence for platitudes, which are, 
thereilil^e, only hwicd by the wise. 

The letter thus persuasively begun, not by chance but by 
grace, should then pass, by easy and swift transition, almost 
imperceptibly, but simply, from the personal concern of the 
recipient to that of the signatory. The a» here should be to be 
(as well as to seem, for there is no h^^po^sy in art) beautifuDy 
quiet, lucid, and brief. Pith rather than jpoint is wanted, and 
the thin ice of the letter should be $kate«ver by the employ- 
ment of a question. Instead of writing ‘1 propose ’ (damn the 
impudence of the fellow’ !) write : * If you thought ' or ‘ Would 
you care to coitskier ? or * Would you not agre<» ? ’ The very fact 
tliat these niceties apfjear risible to >r)ung folk in a hurry’ show's 
both how little het?d is paid to them and liow lazily people forget 
that the successful e.xecution of any plan or j:>olicy depends very 
largely on minute attention to detail 

To conclude with a more Imp^rtaai |x>int. Young writers 
have their jdtare of dwappointments : promises rnad'C to them are 
broken, arangeftients made mth them are forgotten, work that 
they’ have done my not be paid for : in fact, they are victimised 
just m often as-'twrybody ebe. But if only tliey would realise, 
it. If ott'iy they would .not limit thei.r notion of w'riting to stuff 
mtended for a printer ; if only they would think aliout style, * the 
sanctity of art; in mlarmal notes no less than m formal columns 
m then they would 'discover in theins<d\'es a salvation 

uttirly beywd: the mcli, even the conception, of the entire 
anltterary world, is profession, thd,r only means 

of sdl»siippctrt , and ptraitMiiHi it even more iin|M>rtant than good 
to the apprentice in Hterary busin:ess- 
We .can loiglve a persem insensitive t.o words for writing 
huiy, or woiiM»»be wou^ng^ letters. We should not forgive a 
writer to so repuctoting to whole art. Not that he should be 
weak* be supine, be nefligito t» a quarrel, but that he shodd 

coridiict every dispute {let alone any controversy, and wnting^ 

$ 
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'imdd scaraiy 't»e pM bcmmirabte vocb^^ wf$t ll tMnk a 
^mgmm tradt) as pemiai^'vely as {>oi»ilfe. Wk HHist Wiiy i 
lact» the finest of mtetligimce^ by good letuficr, by dipIcMiia^ 
^ce 1% has neither the training, the force, the time, nor the 
money, to win by superior power. This 'by no ihetns exdndes ^ 
hard hitting, nor what the grammars used to call tn m. It 

excludes only vulgar huff, the coarser kinds of tatnpfsr ; for hard 4 
hittiiig, with the skUl of an artist, win hold no malice nm potsoit 
in its Llow, As admirable as its courage was the tact of fir, I ^ 
Jdhnson’s famous letter to Lord C^t«^eld in abuse o* the 
patron : with the consequence that ifijesterfield admired it so 
sincerely that he laid it on the table In bis salon for the inspectiop 
of all his friends ! The onslaught made its noble victim very 
friendly to Dr, Johnson, who, because of this letter, was ^ newly 
respected as he had been long overlooked before : though, by the 
way, it is a hoary lie that the lexicographer \ia5 ever kept waiting 
in Chesterfield's drawing-room — a fact that Boswell expressly 
denies. 

Wc scribblers miy not be Dr. Johnson, Indeed, our sole 
excuse for writing Kthat each of us has, or t:an self-discovei, a 
way with the reader Liat no oilier wTiter has ever had before. But 
this does not prevent the principle by which Samuel Johnson acted 
in this matter (and almost aU business verges upon the arcommo- 
dation of differing points of viewj from being valid for every onr 
of us We should be able to ease difficulties better than any othei 
kind of man ; to make the cr<x>ked straight and the rough places 
plain : to insinuate persuasion with the px)int of a sword but also 
with the balm of an apothecary. liiis art, which requires 
nothing less than the dev^otion of a life time, can only be acquired 
by beginning to master it in small thifigs : for perfection tn any 
art means that nothing, however tiny, has been neglected. In 
the great words of a poet, the truth, on every level, is that ' gaiety 
of manner with gravity of matter is the glittenng crown of art/ 
Both postcard iind poem can attain this perfection. 
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